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Preface 


' The early period of the history of the Communist Party of 
India falls naturally into three parts. The first part up to the. 
end of 1922 is the background , and \vas covered in the first 
volume, the second part, up to the end of the year 1925, covered 
in tills volume is the foundation and the third part up to, the 
year 1929— the year of Meerut Conspiracy C^se arrests— is the 
early period of, mass activities. This last will be the subfect of 
the third volume now in preparation. i 
The documents in this volume tell tlie story of how the- 
individual communist groups • that had emerged in Bombay; 
Madras, Bengal and in the north united) together into the 
Communist Party of India at the First Communist Conference 
at Kanpur. > . , . • i , 

The • initiative to hold this first and foundation conference 
was taken by the official communist groups then; functioning iri 
different parts of the country and not by.Satyabhakta. as held 
byjsome. S. ,A. Dange, though in fail at that time, played an 
important part in this. ,In his .booklet, When , Communist 
Differ {Bombay, ,1970), -he records as follows : , ; ,, 

< ! “Following the Kanpur Conspiracy Case in 1924 and our con- 
viction.^. we instructed those .who -gathered round us in the 
case to hold a conference of communists and establish a properly 
constituted party and a central committee inside the country. 
A conference was therefore herd m 1925" at the time of the 
Kanpur.' session of the Indian National Congr^s.' Hence 
nowadays we date the foundation of the Indian party from that 
conference year.” 
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The historians pf tlie CPM, particularly the late MuzafFar 
Ahmad; disagreed with this though the united party in the 
meeting'o’fl itsi central secretariat held on 19 August 1959 had 
decided that the date of the Kanpur conference (26 December 
1925) should be adopted as the foundation of the party. 

Though the Kanpur conference was allowed to be held legally, 
the Indian communists kne%v that the party would not be allow- 
ed by imperialism to function and carr}' on mass activities. 
The Peshawar and Kanpur conspiracy cases had demonstrated 
that. The idea ^vas, therefore, mooted that an open party, say 
a workers' and peasants' party, be formed and to take up 
through it the work of organising militant trade unions and 
peasant masses for their urgent demands. 

The documents in this volume show how a beginning in this 
direction was made by the formation of the Labour Kisan Party 
of Hindustan by Singaravclu of Madras in 1925. The party was, 
howei'Cr, stillborn because of the I^npur Conspiracy Case arrests. 
A fresh attempt was made m November 1925 in Calcutta when 
the Labour-Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress Nvas 
formed by Qutbuddin Ahmad, the Poet Qazi Nazml Islam and 
Hemantakumar Sarkar. The Bengali weekly Langal, the organ 
of this party, which began publication in December 1925 was 
edited by Qazi Nazrul Islam himself. 

The Labour-Swaraj Party A\as the precursor of the workers’ 
and peasants’ parties. These emerged later m Bengal, Bombay, 
Punjab and UP and initiated the period of the Communist 
Part}’’s early mass activities in 1926-29. 

The editor is deeply consdous of the shortcomings of the 
work and particularly of the delay in its production. He expresses 
his heartfelt gratitude to all those friends and comrades both in 
India and in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries who 
have helped him in getting at the documents and othersrise 
liciped him in way in hb work. 


New Delhi 
31 August 1974 


G. AoinKARi 
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1923 


, I.' Review of: the Gaya’ Session and - 
. the Split in the Congress 

... INTRODUCTION,, . 

In this section. we are bringing together some of Roy’s, articles 
published in, the early imonths of 1923. > In; general they revie\v 
the Gaya, session pf the .Congress and explain the meaning of the 
virtual split that took place at that; session.'- ■ - t ' 

Jt is,in ithe fitness, of things that ;the, very, first of these articles 
should be in the form of an /‘Open letter to.C. R. Das”— who 
piesidediovet the session.'.and staged, a,re%’olt by demanding a 
change in -the. current policy. of boycotting the newly reformed 
legislatures and the forthcoming general election, for them. C.-R. 
Das and his group proposed that permission be given to congress- 
men-.to .contest, the election, and to carry the , fight against the 
British government into the legislatures capturing.- positions 
in them. The Gaya session rejected by a majonty the proposal 
for a change and then C.'R. Das and his group formed the Con- 
gress-Khilafat Swaraj Party. ' '' ■ ’ . • • 

The contemporary discussion reprKcnted C. R. Das and his 
party as “cooperators”, or .“pro-changers”, while the "no-changers” 
were represented as the more mililant ones, sticWng to the fight- 
ing line. Actually, since the Bardoli suspension of the civil dis- 
obedience by Gandhijt as a reacb'on .to the Chauri-Chaura up- 
rising and particularly after his arrest on' 10, March 1922, the 
0-1 
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^vemcnt was on the wane, Tlic Gaya session of the National 
^GiJngress, though it reiterated the earlier decisions on the boy- 
cott , of , educational institutions and Jaw courts as well as of the 
•reformed legislatures, only called for completing ‘^preparations 
for offering civil disobedience by strengthening and expanding 
the national organisation and to take immediate steps for the 
collection of at least Rs 25 Jakh for the TiUk Suaraj Fund and 
the enrolment of at least 50,000 volunteers satisfying the condi- 
tions of the Ahmedabad pledge", etc, C, R, Das and his party, 
while agreeing with all this, \vanted a new front to be opened by 
fighting the; forthcoming general ;clection'and ‘canying the .battle 
to the central and provincial It^islatures.J Further he was taking 
a stand more to -the' l^ft'than the •no^hangers". ' He talked of 
Swaraj for the masses, for the 98 per cent and supported the orga- 
nisation of workers and peasants and formulated a programme 
of economic demands for the Swaraf Party. 

Roy in his "Open Letter" tak« into account this approach of 
C. R. Das and sums up the "net result at Caj-a" thus: "...rn 
the dm of the clash between upper- and middle-class interests, 
tlie rei’olutionary voice of the workers and peasants raised througli 
the declassed Chittaranjan ss'as drowned. Unfortunately the 
fight did not take place on the issue of bourgeois politics versus 
mass politics but of uppcr-middle-class politics as against lower- 
middle-class confusion 'as well as rowdyism." 

At the same time Roy points out that C. R. Das's group is in 
the minority in the Swaraj Party as against the “responsive coope- 
rators” of Maharashtra. C. R. Das, Roy adds, will have either to 
Surrender his position in favour of that of the Maharashtra ra- 
tionalists or form a third party in the National Congress— "the 
party which will reflect clearly the uncompromisingly revolution- 

1 In their manifesto the warajisU stated ‘‘that they «ere etitennR 
the councils in order to ensvue that the new constitutional machiner>- 
should not l>e exploited for anfinational purposes” and to raise from the 
floor of the assemhlj the demand for "the right of the lncli.-in people 
to control their ossn destiny. In the event of the demand being refused, 
the party pletlgerl itself to a poIiQ- of ‘uniform, continuous and consistent 
obstruction mth a viesv to tnaVe the government through the assemhlv 
and couneds jmpossiWeV Jt ss-as a poho’ of wrecking "the m.achinery 
of the constitution from svubm” instead of through the boycott of the 
councils (India in 1923-24. p- 20^. 
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ary elements of our society, and which will infuse vigour into 
national struggle by means of.rev’olutionary mass action.” ^ ’ 
'I'hc “Open Letter” dated 3 February 1923 was published in 
the Vanguard, \^ol 2, No 1 of 15 February 1925 and was reprin- 
ted m One Year of Noncooperation.- 5 ' ' 

The same issue gives an interesting detail about the “Independ- 
ence Resolution” which was moved by. the leftw'ing atjGaya as 
was done. at the previous Ahm^abpd Session; , i. 

.in the subi'ects committee, no lesslthaii ,49'out of 100 mem- 
bers present voted in favour of it. In Ahmedabad, Maulana 
Hasrat Moham’s resolution got only 25 per cent vote in the sub- 
jects committee. In the plenary session at least one-third of the 
delegates voted for the resolution.” , • ■ ' 

In the same issue, the editonal entitled “Ourselves” covers, the 
same ground but goes a, little deeper into the socioeconomic and 
class analysis of the, present slate of the noncooperation move- 
ment. Taking note of the “new orientation towards the ‘masses' ” 
it states : . 

“The Gaya resolution will go hardly farther than its predecessor 
adopted at Nagpur, but the fact remains, that the, unwillingness of 

2. In the records of the Kanpur Cbnspirao* Case there is the photocopy 
of the original version of tbfs letter written by M. N. Roy to C. R Das. 
This IS t)'ped on the letterhead of the Vanpiard and li dated 6 Januar>- 
1923 It IS signed by M- N. Roy. This was the original short version 
.actually sent to C. R. Djs, which was intercepted ,1>> the British-lndian 
XK)lice and its photocopy made while the on^’nal was sent on. to 
the addrwsee. This pbotoct^y was produced in the Kanpur Case as 
exhibit 19(1). This was later expanded to be published as’an^open letter. 
This will be clear from the following cx^ct which we reproduce from 
tlie Kanpur exhibit. t ; - - , 

"At last the crisis is over. The Congress has 'succumbed. No attempts 
are to be made to resuscitate it There are but two wajs ahead, rever- 
sion to constitutional democracy of the' lii?erals or adoption of imore 
revblutjonai>' methods. Had the fight taten place at 'Gaya on this issue, 
W'hich IS the fundamental issue involved in the movement, we will be 
much better oiF today. If the social forces destined to lead the latter 
way are not mobilised, moderatism in the garb of the wordy extremism 
of the Mahratta Party will conquer the political field This w-ill mean 
a 'great setback to the struggle. Should this be permitted'’^"' ■ j 

The reader will see that the same passage occurs in the "Open Letter ' 
in an expanded form. (See also Volume One, pp 565-66.) 
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the propertied upper classes and the inability of the intellectual 
middle classes to fight resolutely the battles of national freedom 
hav'e been exposed. Therefore the organisation of a parly of the 
workers and peasants has become an indcspensablc necessit)’. The 
Communist Tarty of India is called upon by histor)’ to play this 
role.” 

This defines the role of the proposed workers’ and peasants’ 
party m-a-m the natronaWibeiatfon movement. The relation 
behveen the Communist Party and the newly-proposed workers’ 
and peasants’ party which is not clearly stated here is developed 
m the subsequent documents. Tlie editorial in its concluding 
paragraphs is making an appeal for the organisation of the Com- 
munist Party of India. ‘ 

The editorial is obviously referring to the programme for the 
National Congress distributed 'at Gaya illegally under the signa- 
tures of M. N. Roy and Abani Mukherji when it goes on to say : 

"We will fight as part of the National Congress; by fearless 
enticism, vigorous agitation and constant propaganda we will 
endeavour' to' push the middle-class nationalists fo^^va^d in the 
struggle; we'will cooperate with every social element that is objeo- 
lively antagonistic to the imperialist domination; and we will 
stand shoulder to shoulder \vilh every political party so long as 
it carnes on tlie struggle against foreign domination. Our watch- 
word is ‘No Compromise’.”. I 

This IS a correct approach reflecting the slogan of the united 
anti-imperialfst front put fonvaid m the tlieses of the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern (November 1922).* 

The last article of this' section is in the form of a political letter 
and forms part of, the booklet Political Letters, written and pub- 
lished by M. N. Roy from the, "^'’anguard Bookshop, Zarfeh, 
1924”— a fictitious establishment. In the introduction to this 
booklet, M. N. Roy states that these letters were written “on 
various occasions ‘during the last year and a half . The letter 
reproduced here, entitled "On the Social Basis of a ReNolutionary 
Party” is dated 8 March 1923. 

In this the author refers to the programme put forward at the 


3. See Volume One, PP 554-56 
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Gaya session of the National Congress. In this connection he 
says : 

“The rise of the Independent Nationalist Party in Bengal 
(Swaraj Party of C. R. Das?) is a sign of the times. Have you 
noticed that the programme of i this ■ new party of the liberal 
bourgeoisie includes the ‘abolib'on of landlordism’ and many of 
those ‘welfare’ clauses which seem to have terrified you in our 
programme? It is not a communist programme that we have 
drafted. It is a simple, democrab'c document^ adapted to our 
‘special circumstance’.” ' i 

Here is defined the correct approach of the working-class party 
to the national-liberation movement. The letters as. the author 
further points out in the introduction “were addressed to those 
nationalists who ne\er had much in common with the leadership 
of the Congress or the neoconslitulionalist Suaraj’ Party”. They 
sought to elucidate questions of “rc\’oIutionary social philosophy” 
of Marxism in a simple language. ' ; i ■ ' 



1. OPEN LETTER TO C. R. DAS 


Tile 37tli annual session of tlic National Congress at Gaya 
marked the close of an historic period m our struggle for libera- 
tion. 'I’lic social tendencies that constituted the innate weakness 
of our movement during the last two years still reign supreme in' 
the Congress. The consequences arc easily to be anticipated. 
Noncooperation as a political forec is dead, that is, that orthodox 
brand of noncooperation whieh makes religion out of politics and 
has turned the traditional organ of national struggle (the Con- 
gress) into a prayer-hall and conclave of theologians. This brand 
of noncooperation is dead, notwithstanding the fact that tlic die- 
hards of tins school won the day at Gaya. It sounds paradoxical; 
but it IS true none the less. 

Although Gaya failed to be as dramatic as Surat, the result 
has hardly been otherwise. Tlie reactionary elements’have gained 
- an ’apparent ascendancy, not by dint of their own merits, but 
'because' the opposition failed to marshal its forces in the proper 
* way, and took its stand on an insecure ground. This is, however, 
a transition period. 

After 1907r the impatcucy of the moderates bccjnic palpable 
and the stalwarts of the old Congress fell willing \ictims to the 
"rallying" order of Morlcy. Of course, it is evident that no such 
glorious fate awaits the orthodox noncooperators of the “no- 
change” party. They may shout at the top of their voices that 
they do not want such glory’; but the truth is that the govern- 
ment wants their cooperation much less than they want govern- 
ment’s favour. So the bankruptcy of die-h,ard Gandhism will be 
exposed in a different way, if it is still to be exposed. If in the 
near future there does not appear in the political field a new 
party with a clearly formulated programme inspired, not by 
sloppy sentimentalism, but by a rev'olutionary social outlook and 
firm grasp of the situation, the Congress under the leadership of 
the “victorious" no-ebange party w'lll sink into oblivion and imbe- 
cility no less despicable than tliat overtaking the moderates 
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shortly after the split at Surat. And if such a party does'talce the 
field, as is historically inevitable, the apparent triumph of religious 
quietism in our political movement will be very shortlived and'the 
Congress will be ere long rescued from its rut. 

A great cnsis has been pressing upon our movement ever since 
the eve of the Ahmedabad Congress. It would have come to a 
head probably at Ahmedabad, had not the attention of the coun- 
trj' been diverted by the-policy of relentless repression, which 
clapped all the for\vard-Iooking leaders, including the president- 
elect of the Congress,' into jail/ At last the crisis is over. The 
Congress has succumbed.iThe crisis lasted too long and therefore 
the depression and disintegration have been too great. But the 
very process of disintegration -has at the same time clarified the 
situation, giving impetus to the energies which will eventually 
dissipate the depression.- New attempts have already been made 
to resuscitate th^ Congress. But most of the elements making 
these attempts are still groping 'in the 'dark. 

•nvO WAYS AHEAD 

There are but two svays • ahead : reversion to the constitu* 
tionaTdemocracy of the liberals,- or adoption of more revolution- 
ary methods. To choose one of the two ways has been'the funda- 
mental issue that gave birth to the controversy that rent the 
Congress during the last half 'a' year';' and it was precisely this 
problem . that had to be solved at Ga>-a. ,TIie victory of the die- 
hard, qmetists , signifies that the problem still remains unsolved, 
at least m part. The intellectually bankrupt lower middle class is, 
on the one hand, debarredi from , the heavens of constitutional 
democracy, owing to its economic idisability, and -on. the other 
hand its reactionary social and religious .prejudices .give it a 
counterrev’olutionar}' ideolog}’. It 'is. this social clement that still 
holds the. balance of power m the Congress, ranks. The eventual 
overthrow of this pernicious influence is conditional upon a clear 
grouping in elements, in the pro-cliange party, which today em- 
braces two centripetal forces,. one heading towards constitutional 
democracy in the. garb of rationalism, the other inclined towards 
a revolutionar)- outlook, but this, inclination is still largely senti- 
mental. This confusion in the pro-change camp gave a temporary 
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victory to the tendencies objectively dead, but wliicli nevertheless 
can still appeal to the imagination of purely sentimental revolu- 
tionaries. 

'Hiere arc two tendencies demanding a change of the Congress 
programme. Tlierc is nothing m common between them except 
that both demand a change. But the character of the change 
sought for by one is diamctncally opposite to tliat demanded by 
the other. Tins was not made clear at Gaj-a ; hence tlic defeat of 
the leftwing led by Chittaranjan Das, which failed to attract 
under its banner the scnhmcntal revolutionaries in the ranks of 
the “no-change” party. These elements looked upon the leftwing 
with suspicion, because the latter failed to stand out separately 
from the “pro-change” party of the right— the Mahrotta radicals 
who advocated “responsive cooperation”. So, it is clear that the 
orthodox “no-changers" secured not a victor}’, but a walkover. 
This state of affairs will not last. The left must part company 
with the right, and in proportion as it asserts its revolutionary 
potentiality upon the situation, the centre will collapse. If the 
social forces destined to lead our movement in the new historical 
period are not soon mobilised, moderatism in the grab of wordy 
extremism of the Mahratta radicals will reconquer the political 
field. This will mean a great setback to the movement Should 
this be permitted? 

THE THREE SOCIAL ELEMENTS XVrnilN THE CONGRESS 

There are three distinct social elements operating in the natio- 
nal movement as represented by the Congress, namely, the upper 
middle class including the ' intellectuals, the lower middle 
class (small traders, petty intellectuals etc.) and the masses 
of workers and peasants. The first stands verj' close to the 
cooperating liberals. In fact most of them blundered into the 
noncooperation movement, and have always lent a rather half- 
hearted adhesion to it. Their quarrel consists in that the Reforms 
Act did not make sufficient provision for the interests of their 
class. Hence their opposition to the reforms. Today they oppose 
the noncooperation programme, not because it is not revolution- 
ary enough to meet the situation, but because it is not “rationar. 
But there is no such curious thing as a rational revolution, and 
swaraj can be won' only through a' devolution. An extension of 
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the reforms, or, at the most something on the model of the Irish 
Free State or Egyptian indq>endence will satisfy the ambition of 
this section of our people. They are firm believ'ers in the theories 
of democracy, social contract, .free competition, parliamentarism 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia of capitalism, which is break- 
ing down under the pressure of its own contradictions all over 
the world. 

The lower middle class, apparently led by the petty intellec- 
tuals, but in reality dominated by a reactionary religious and 
theological ideal, is in an unenviable position. Economically it is 
totally ruined. It has no hope from the present system. No 
amount of reforms will affect its position. Therefore it talks about 
a radical change., But a progressive change will not be beneficial 
for it either, because it ^vi^ only drag this class do\TO to the.level 
of proletarians. Hence its frantic antipathy towards modem deve- 
lopments. It would like to see the society hark back rto those 
primitive conditions to which it ascribes the glories of. the golden 
age. The bankrupt lower middle class must have a radical change, 
but its members are against disturbing the social status , quo. 
Tlieir position is very equivocal. . . , 

Neither of these two middle^^lass elements represents the in- 
terests of the third social factor, which constitutes such a vital 
part of the nation and which in the last two years has. played 
such an important role in the movement. This third factor is the 
masses of workers and peasants. Everybody of late talks about 
the “masses”. But no middle-class party can be expected to fight 
under the slogan : “Notithe Masses for Res’olution, but Revolu- 
tion for the Classes.” Middle-class libertarians will never attain 
such a resolutionary outlook. as to look on the svorking class, not 
as the pawns in the game, but as the very life of, our struggle. 
Therefore, it is inevitable that the revolutionaiy energy of the 
toiling masses, w'ho constitute the sast majority of the nation 
and without whose .conscious action swaraj cannot be won, will 
be focused through an independent political part}-. To raise the 
standard of this parly,, the future leader of our struggle for natio- 
nal liberation, is the task objectfs-ely undertaken b}' the leftsying 
of the pro-change part}'. It k necessaij' to face the facts, how- 
ever unpleasant they may be; vie cannot make them nonexistent 
by overlooking them. 
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THE CRYSTALLISATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES ^VITHIN 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 

We must recognise the fact that it is the conflict of class 
interests that simultaneously strengthens and weakens our move- 
ment. 'fhis lesson ought to have been learnt by all forward-look- 
ing people by this time. In other words, it must have become 
evident that India is not free from those inexorable Jaws of. his- 
tory' which give rise to great raolutlons in particular epochs. The 
confusion of the last year as well as the present decomposition 
and process of regrouping of forces within the Congress are 
brought about by the operation of these laws. Several social ele- 
ments with discordant interests went into the composition of the 
noncooperation movement. Tliere were certain things superficially 
m common ; therefore, the}' could work in apparent harmony for 
a certain length of time. But the development of the impelling 
forces is followed by the clarification of the ideology of the move- 
ment. The objective of the respective classes becomes clearer;^ 
consequently it becomes impossible for them to rernain as^ inte- 
gral parts of one and the same cohesive political apparatus. It 
becomes necessary for each of them to formulate its particular 
aims 'and aspirations in the shape of a programme. The Congress 
has nei’er been a compact political organ reflecting an identical 
social interest. It has become less so in the last jears, when the 
nationalist movement transcended the limits' of the socallcd “poli- 
ticaliy-mindcd” classes. Tlie movement however cannot be carried 
further without cohesive political parties as the vanguards of tlie 
ses cral social classes which arc objccth-ely antagonistic to the im- 
perialist exploitation. The Congress will ser\’e only as the rallj-ing 
ground for these nationalist forces, the most revolutionar>- of which 
will es'cntually assume its leadership and bring the struggle for 
national liberation to the final victor}*.' The present decomposition 
of the Congress will be followed by the rise of these political 
parties. 

THE NEED FOR A RO-OLirnON.UlY PEOPlx's TARTY 

During the last twelve months, that is, escr since the initial 
enthusiasm began to subside in the movement, the struggle for 
power has been going on inside the Congress ranks. Ihe three 
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principal social elements that enter into the composition of the 
Congress have been stniggling to capture the supremacy. This 
stniggle at last culminalctl in the split at Gaj-a. But the present 
schism in the Congress ranlcs bases itself upon the conflict be- 
tween the uppcr-middlc-class rationalists and the lower-middle- 
class rCM^’ahsts. ’’Hie third element, that is, the toiling masses, 
which IS destined to decide ultimately the fate of the nation, is 
still practically left out of the struggle. Nc\erthelcss, the funda- 
mental issue involved in the transition through which the Cong- 
ress is passing is not the conflict betwcai the upper and lower 
strata of the middle class. Neither of tliesc two elements is able 
or willing to rise up to that height of rcvolutionarj' outlook which 
IS required to drag the Congress out of the miserable rut into 
which, it has sunk under the leadership of-‘the lower-middle-class 
spiritualists, and to save it from the sure rc\ersion to the pro- 
gramme of constitutional democracy, )W’hich will, follow* the 
triumph of uppcT-middle-class nationalism. 7be, problem we are 
called upon to solve .was tersely enunciated' by Deshbandhu 
Cbittaranjan, when he questioned the ability of the middle classes 
to make noncooperation effective, and boldly declared that the 
masses wanted swaraj more than the bourgeoisie.- In short, the 
historic -question put to-the rcv-olutionary, nationalists today is: 
Js’pure/y.iwurgeofs politics capable of de\ehping our struggle //or 
liberation? The experience of the bst,two years has amply prov- 
ed. that the answer can be safely given in-the negative. Hence it 
follows that the social basis of the. movement must be radically 
changed. In other \vords,ithe. change in the noncooperation pro- 
gramme must transcend i the -limits. of, -substituting lower-, middle- 
class confusion by upper-middlc-class i radicalism. jTlie change 
should be so, formulated as actively to involve into the movement 
those social, forces that are bound to be uncompromisingly revolu- 
tionaiy*;, namely,-, the workers .and.i peasants— those .who have no- 
thing, to lose,' but a world to gain.. The future belongs to this 
element. Tlie time hasicome for, the organisation of these obiec- 
tively revolutionary elements in a political party of its own, which 
will be the great people's party. of India. The organisation of this 
party, the future leader of the struggle for national independence, 
is, the task of those who .stand , for a change,, but for a-fonvard- 
looking change in the Congress.programme..,', / - • : • , 
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Tilt PROPERTIED CLASSES ARE THE BASIS 
OF THE PRESENT ORDER 

lou Jiave iindcrl2);cii tjijs hfslonc mission of fibcrahng otir 
movement from the fetters of middle-class reaction, compromise, 
hesitation and timidity, in order to transplant it onto the 
healthy soil of revolutionaij’ mass action. But you fail to accom- 
plish this mission if the objccth'c forces asserting themselves on 
the social background of our movement arc not taken into proper 
and proportionate consideration. Tliere is room for only three 
parties in the Congress. Two arc already in the field. You have 
to be either the third, that is, the political expression of the 
working masses, or nothing. Your reluctance to recognise the 
existence of class conflict and to admit the inevitability of class 
struggle betray the haziness of j-our social outlook. It behooves 
a party of those social elements that benefit by class domination 
to denounce class struggle as dangerous to society, and piously 
to preach class collaboration, but those Inspired by the revolution- 
ary ideal of socioeconomic liberation for all cannot subscribe to 
this ruling-class philosophy without betraying their ideal. Has not 
Deshbandhu Das himself declared against substituting the foreign 
bureaucracy by its native prototype? If he will look a bit deeper 
into things he w’ill discover who stands behind the bureaucratic 
goi-emments. It is the propertied classes, owning all tJ?e means of 
production and distnbution and consequently exploiting the ex- 
propriated majority. Tlierefore by declaring war upon the present 
governmental system, Mr Das admits the necessity of destroying 
the authority of the class that stands behind it; as otherwise the 
character of the modem bourgeois state cannot be changed, and 
Mr Das's sociopolitical ideal will never come out of the realm 
of utopia. We are not manufacturing the spectre of class war. It 
is raging in the civilised society based on pnvate property.' We 
communists stand for the abolition of classes and consequently 
of class struggle; but classes cannot disappear unless private pro- 
perty is abolished. And can any reasonable person belie\’e that 
the class benefiting by the system of private property will ever 
consent to its abolition without struggle, however sanguinary it 
may be? No amount of humanitarian sermons will induce 'its 
members to forgo the smallest part of the profits and privileges 
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that accrue from ownership. Hence, to organise the expropnated 
and exploited \\orJ;ers and peasants, but not on the principles of 
class interests and class straggle, is to deceive them ; to preach to 
tile \ictims of class tyranny virtuous doctnnes of the "ideal of 
human unity", "class collaboration for the common benefit of the 
community" etc. etc. only perpetuates class domination. 

We dwell somewhat at length on the question of classes and 
class straggle, not that we give precedence to the civil war over 
the national war, but because your party entertains a very sub- 
jective and prejudiced attitude on the matter. This constitutes 
a serious weakness for the y-oung party, which thus fails to strike 
an anchor in the depths of the societj’. If you propose to lead a 
certain class of our society in the national nur, you cannot do so 
without defining clearly how the interests of the particular class 
wll he ad\*anced by the successful prosecution of the national 
war. The noncooperalion movement so far failed to do so; hence 
its failure to secure permanently the active support of the masses. 
Your party should not commit' the same mistake if it is to cany 
the ’struggle further on. ' . - > ■ ■ - 

■ TIIE ISSUE OF COUNCIL ENTRY IS A SECONDARY'ONE 

Now, ' lamentable aversion :to. class conflict led the pioneers of 
your party somewhat astray.-iLack’ of realistic vision prevented 
you from grasping the true 'Significance of the breach, in the 
Congress ranks. Conscquently, you greatly prejudiced your other- 
wise strong position by an equivocal altitude towards the. radicals 
of the extreme right. It is:deplorable th3t<you forced the issue at 
Gaya on the secondary question; of council entry’.,, You surely do 
not believe that'the future of our movement depends on, whether 
we contest the coming elections or not!, Your attitude towards 
the question of council entry has its tactical value, but this tacti- 
cal xalue also becomes problematical,- if there does ;not exist a 
revolutionary party which will send .its members to the polls with 
a concerted programme, andrwill back their actions in-the coun- 
cils bymeans of mass action outside,. Then, the tactics of "wreck- 
ing the councils” presupposes the chances of returning a majority, 
which are not very bright'. So long as there does not exist a well- 
organised party, it is premature for revolutionaries to make, the 
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question of council entr}’ the point of issue. None but the party 
with a revolutionary outlook and a large following among- the 
masses can carry on successfully the tactics of “wrecking and 
obstruction’’. Otherwise the consequence is likely to be reprehen- 
sible, namely, the “responsive cooperation” of the Mahratta party, 
which is hardly distinguishable from the liberals. The difference 
between “responsive cooperators” and the liberals is as fictitious 
as that between the tones and liberals in the Bntish parliament 
concerning colonial affairs. But do we need the luxury of such 
party politics when the playground is but an empty show? 

Your leaders failed to dissociate themselves from the “pro- 
change” elements of the nghtvving because they did not recognise 
the Significance of the diversity of social interests behind the two 
wings of the “pro-change”. party. Had jour programme not re- 
volved on the pivot of council entr>', its other clauses would have 
attracted all the available revolutionary elements withm and 
without the Congress, and the Congress today would have stood 
clear of the stifling atmosphere of lower-middlc-class reaction and 
inanity. Given a clear understanding of the crosscurrents of the 
social forces actuating our movement, jou are the vanguard of 
the revolutionary mass party, which is the crj’ing need of the day, 
and which alone will save the Congress from the disgraceful fate 
of sinking into the neohberalism of the Mahratta politicians on 
the one hand, and on the other, from the equally disgraceful fate 
of surrendering itself to the imbecile leadership of iiltra-Gandhism 
which unconsciously plays the roIC of the handmaid of social 
reaction. 

You should have made your position at Gaya unequivocal. 
You should have repudiated openly any possible relation based 
upon identity of interests with those advocates of “change” who 
in the name of rationalism and practical politics would turn the 
Congress into a respectable party of the upper middle class in 
tussle with the big bourgeoisie. Tlien the reactionary religious 
nationalists would not have had the chance of rallying a large sec- 
tion of the sentimentally rcv’oluHonaij* clement by artfully harp- 
jng on the tune of “the masses**. But the shallowness of their 
affection for the masses was exposed by their failure to respond 
to the revolutionarj’ note struck by Mr Das in his statement: 
do not want a bourgeois republic.** And they become the 
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standard-bearers of rank reaction when, through the mouth of 
Rajagopalacharja, on the authority of the Mahatma, they 'de- 
nounce “any scheme to make poliheal use of the workers”. What 
a preposterous theory! But everj'one 'pretending to advocate the 
cause of the masses, while blinking at the ugly feature of class 
.interests, e\'entually lands in this reprehensible position. 

THE TRUE NATURE OF THE SPLIT AT GAYA 

The net result at Gav-a, however, was that in the din of, the 
•tlash between upper- and ‘middle-class. interests, the revolutionary 
voice of the workers and peasants raised through the declassed 
‘Chiitaranjan was drowned. Unfortunately the fight did not take 
place on the issue' of bourgeois poKrics.versus mass politics but, of 
upper-middle-class politics as against lo\ver-middle-class,confusion 
as’well as rowdjasm. Apparently'the' latter has won, but it is the 
contrary as a matter of fact. Tlie upper-middle-class rationalists 
of the Mahratta school will pursue their own line of action,, in 
■spite of the Congress decision, and the latter will be left without 
’any intellectual leadership on the one. hand, and bereft of,re- 
vx)lutionary dynamics on the other. Meanwhile, no" clear avenue 
has been cut for the only truly revolutionaiy. forces to assert 
themselves upon the movement. If the next twelve months are 
allowed to pass by without seeing the growth of a leftwing 
parly with a clear consciousness of its own social nature, we can 
be sure that in Jits next annual session, the Congress will be 
hardly distinguishable from the Liberal League or the Home 
Rule show of Mrs Besanf ' ' ' ‘ ' ' 

Tile voice that spoke through Deslibandhu Chittaranjan and 
his associates is presumably embodied in the Congress-fChilafat 
Swaraj Party, which has been inaugurated by issuing the manif«to, 
signed by a number of the leaders of the “pro-change” faction. 
.But in reality the Deshbandhu with his revolutionary following 
again finds himself in the minority, because the majority of the 
.new party, which appears to be formed under- his leadership, 
.subscribes much less to the sociopolitical views of Mr Das- than 
.do the die-hards of the “no-change” cult, who remain in the 
control of the Congress machinerj*. The result of such a -com- 
bination can and will be — either that Mr Das will soon have to 
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abandon Ins original position in favour of the “responsive co- 
operation" of tlie Afaliratta rationalists, or tliat lie uill Jiavc to 
part company with them in order to organise the third part)' 
inside the National Congress, the party which mil reflect clearly 
the uncompromisingly rc\*oIutionary elements of our society, 
and which will infuse vigour into the national struggle by means 
of rcNolutionary mass action. 


TJIE .VECXSSITS* FOU A SECOSD SFUT 


This unequivocal position will be cleared by a second split in 
the Congress camp. To force this incx'itablc separation of the 
revolutionary forces from the embrace of the n'ghtmng. which 
mil bring the Congress back practically under the influence of 
liberalism, is the task before you. Only by breaking away from 
the rightwing, which in tlic name of rationalism lias repudiated 
the tactics of militant noncooperation, your party will stand out 
as the vanguard of the national army, the leader of the national 
struggle, and in this role will liberate the Congress from the 
control of the religious die-hards, by attracting to its ranks all tlie 
sincere elements left in the folds of the ''no<hange’' party. 


Februai)’ 1923 

(One Year’ of Soncooperotion. 
M. N- Boy 'ec Evfl>-n Ro)’. Chapter 


2. INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

I , , ,i (From Our Corjuisponoemt) 

CALCUTTA; 6 January. The noncooperation papers pur- 
posely gave a false report of the result of the resolution mov a 
the Gaya congress calling for chan^ in the Congress cree . is 
said that the Independence Resolution elicited much less res- 
ponse this jear than last. It is not true. The machinery 
the Congress tried its hesl to shelve the resolution, but could 
not help its being moved because of the fac la m le 
subjects committee, no less than 49 out of 100 mem ers piesen 
voted in favour of it. In Ahmedabad, Maulana Hasrat Mohanis 
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resolution got only 25 per cent vote in the subjects committee. 
In the plenary session at least one-third of the delegates voted 
for the resolution. 

(Vanguard, Vol 2, No 1, 
15 February 1933) 


3. OURSELVES 

In India today we hear e\'erybody talk about the “masses'*. 
There is not a political group which does not claim to stand for 
the welfare of the common people. To talk approvingly of or* 
ganising labour and uplifting the peasantry has become a fashion 
in political circles, llie Congress has gone so far as to admit 
the necessity of giving serious attention to the trade-union move- 
ment and there is even a proposal to subsidise it out of the Con- 
gress fund. The Gaya congress has appointed a committee to 
work out a scheme for this work. Ever since the noncooperation 
movement, based only on the sacrifice and patriotism of the 
middle classes, became threadbare, our leaders suddenly remem- 
bered the existence of those more than eighty per cent of our 
people whose needs, interests, power and potentialities did not 
enter into the calculation of those who planned to paralj-se the 
government by national noncooperation. A resolution was adopt- 
ed at Nagpur, vaguely referring to the working class; that resolu- 
tion, however, not only remained a dead letter, but in practice the 
Congress has always acted against the interests of the, toiling mass- 
es. On every occasion that it had to choose between the propertied 
upper classes and the expropriated toilers, the Congress defend- 
ed the cause of the former, notwithstanding the fact that the 
patriotism of the upper classes has always been half-harted and 
that it was on account of the spontaneous action of the re- 
bellious masses that the noncoopeiation movement ever attained 
any degree of success. We have repeatedly pointed out, and can 
just as well do, so once more, that the Congress started rapidly 
on the decline when it fatally denounced the countrywide mass 
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action during the visit of the Prince of Wales, and after having 
camouflaged its real intentions by idle threats of civil disobedi- 
ence at Ahmedabad, came out openly at Bardoli as the avowed 
champion of vested interests and landlordism. It was the spon- 
taneous mass upheaval that brought the noncooperation move- 
ment to the pinnacle of its glory towards the end of 1921, and 
it was its terror of the nsing tide of revolution, its reluctance 
to countenance such a turn in the campaign, and its decision 
to denounce the rebellious masses in order to secure the promised 
financial support of the merchants, manufacturers and landlords— 
that deprived the noncooperation movement of its involuntary 
revolutionary character and have at last brought it down to the 
abjss of confusion, disintegration and demoralisation. 

J .When one looks at the present tendency to talk of the 
"masses'', to swear by the “masses”, to invoke the sacred interests 
of the “masses” in order to justify one or the other political prin- 
ciple, and even to idealise the “masses” by discovering "spiritual 
awakening” in the grim battles these poor devils are fighting 
against enormous odds— when one looks at this sudden love for 
the "masses” with the light of the last two years' experience one 
cannot be but sceptical. There is a motive behind it all. Historj* 
has taught our leaders some wholesome lessons. They have found 
out to their discomfiture that the property-owning and intellec- 
toal elite is after all not the salt of the earth. It is gradually dawn- 
ing upon them that the ovenvhelming majority of the nation, not 
belonging to the “politically-minded classes”, can be left out of 
consideration only to the detriment of the movement. Hence the 
sudden enthusiasm for the “masses”. From the government on 
the one hand, to the extreme nationalists on the other, everj* 
political ^up engaged in the struggle for cither maintaining or 
conquering power is desirous of posing as the defender of the 
majority. The British imperialists say that they cannot leave India, 
because in that case there 'vill be no power to protect the interests 
of the masses against the depredations of the greedy landlords 
and moncj-lenders. The liberals claim to save the masses from the 
disruptive propa^nda of the noncooperators by mans of such 
dcmocntic institutions as the aman sabhas. Social Service Lague, 
Kon-Brahmin Part}’, Civil Guar^, Citizens’ \yelfare Lague etc. 
The orthodox noncooperators propose to regenerate the masses 
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bj' such rpagical feats as the crying dmvn of industrialism, the 
revival of the charkha, the abolition of the drink habit and the 
removal of untouchability by ethical persuasion. The political 
extremists would defend the interests of the wage-earner by means 
of parhamentai}' action and the collaboration of capital and 
labour, while the romantic nationalists plan to liberate the masses 
by reviving the pancha>'ats, which they cunously look upon as 
the most adN-anced democratic institution ever created on the face 
of the earth. But only one motive inspires all these elements 
with their affection for the masses. Every one of them desires to 
enlist the tacit support of the “dumb millions”, so that the arti- 
culate few comprising their own respective ranks can lay do\vn 
the law in the name of that fictitious term, the “majority”. If 
both the principal factions in the Congress are talking of the 
“masses” and admitting the necessity of organising labour, it is 
because they have found out that the nadonal' struggle cannot 
be carried any farther ahead exclusively with the efforts, however 
powerful and disinterested,. of the middle .classes., They have also 
found out the injuriousness of' calling upon the masses to sacrifice 
for the nation without doing anything to further their economic 
interests. This mistake gave.the government and the loyal liberals 
a point of. attack. When the. Congress remained utterly, indiffer- 
to the economic struggle, into which the workers and peasants 
were forced by the pressure of drcumstances, the government and 
the liberals resorted to \'arious stratagems with the object of ap- 
pearing as the champion of the everyday interests of the toiling 
masses. Had not the objective conditions been so entirely, favour- 
able to a spontaneous social upheaval, the design's of the govern- 
ment in league with the “law-and^rder”-lovjng moderates and 
the reactionary landlords would have succeeded in pacifying the 
country by means of some reformist labour and land-legislation. 
But, unfortunately, this, can no- longer be done. The economic 
position of-the Indian wage-earner and poor, cultivator is under- 
mined to such an extCTt, that no , patchwork ,caii even super- 
ficially allay their miseries. Therefor^ in spite of. the wilful negli- 
gence of the nationalists on one hand, and the artful designs of 
the ■ government together -wth the loyalists, on the other, the 
discontent among the workers and peasants will inevitably, grow. 
This-dis'eonteht iS .the objective^ factor rnalang for a 'national 
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revolution. The de\’elopment of the national struggle depends 
upon the intensification of this foctor. 

We do not overlook the other objective factors that also con- 
tnbute to the natronal struggle 77iese are: (1) the vigorous 
growth of a native capitalist class, which constitutes a standing 
menace to the imperialist monopoly over the economic and 
consequeritly the political life of the countr>-; (2) the economic 
and political disabilities imposed upon the progressive intelli- 
gentsia, whose development as a class cannot take place within 
the framework of a foreign bureaucracy, and which, therefor^ 
demands a national state; and (3) the pauperisation of the lower 
middle class, which must choose between d^eneration or revo- 
lution. All these factors of national revolution have their respec- 
tive value and have been plajing their respective role in our his- 
tory. The history of our national movement has however proved 
that owing to a peculiar combination of forces the first, which 
is most revolutionary of all, is bound to compromise with the 
impenalist domination; therefore, the other two, which are 
greatly dependent upon the first, are automatically deprived of 
much of their re\‘olutionary significance. The nonepoperation 
movement was the best that, under the given circumstances, 
could be expected of these two factors in our national struggle. 

The ne^v orientation towards the "masses”, with whatever 
motive and under whatever guise it may be, proves that the 
social basis of the national rnovement must be e.xtended; that it 
cannot succeed as a middle-class movement. The fourth social 
factor, the most revolutionary of all, the one that is bound to 
be uncompromising and unrelenting in the struggle, because it 
has nothing to lose, but a world to gain, must be brought to 
bear upon the situation. The Communist Party of India through 
its organs has during the last year pointed out this historical 
necessity, and urged upon the Congress to widen its political 
vision. But many illusions had to be dissipated, many a bitter 
expenen’cc had to be lii’cd through before this bitter dose could 
be swallowed. Today the country' is ringing wlh the cry “to the 
masses”. Some of the leaders go so far as to declare that the 
middle classes arc not capable of carrying the noncooperalion 
movement to its logical conclusion. All this is very encouraging; 
but the leopard does not change its spots. With all its desire to 
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enlist the support of the masses, and with all'its virtuous schemes 
of uplifting the downtroddtm, ' the Congress as a ' body wall 
remain a bourgeois political organ. It will never be able to lead 
the workers and peasants in the rc\'olutionary' struggle for na- 
tional freedom. Tlie Gaya resolution will go hardly any further 
than its predecessor adopted at Nagpur, but the fact remains that 
the unwillingness of the propertied upper classes and the in- 
ability of the intellectual middle daises to fight resolutely the 
battles of national freedom have been cvposecl. Therefore the 
organisation of a parly of the workers and peasants has become 
an indispensable necessity. The Communist Party of India is 
called upon by historj" to play this role. 

The niiddlc-cbss leaders hate acknowledged their defeat; if not 
in words, thej' have done it in deed. Except thC/incorrigible re- 
actionaries, all admit, m one way or another, that further de\'e' 
lopment of the national struggle demands conscious action of 
the toiling masses. 'FliC)* are all in the market bidding for the 
support of the “masses”. None of them, howeser, is going, to get 
it, because their instinctive class affiliation prevents them from 
having a revolutionary social outlook. The very fact that even 
the most outspoken protagonists of mass action as against petty* 
bourgeois confusion still shudder at the thought of class interests 
and class conflict, proves the incapability of any bourgeois party 
to assume the leadership of such revoJutiooar)' mass action as 
will drag the national struggle out of the present, rut No mass 
movement can be devdoped on the reactionary principle of class 
collaboration. 'Flic workers and peasants can be led consciously 
into a revolutionarj' fight only with such tactics as will intensify 
the discontent. bred in their ranks by economic exploitation. 
The tlieorv’ of class collaboration under the pretext of national 
interests will always lead us back to the fatal days of Bombay, 
Malegaon, Chauri Cliaura, Guntur and Bardoli. The preservation 
of national interests always means the safety of vested interests. 
And any rebellion of the toiling masses cannot be made without 
threatening the safety of the vested interests. The British govern- 
ment has won the loj-alty of the upper classes by guaranteeing 
security of property; since the Congress has proved itself equally 
anxious for property rights, it cannot lead a rev’oluhonary move- 
ment any more than the government. Hence the talk about the 
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' V''» ■' lotSfiC?' ’ 

4. ON THE SOCIAL iBASIS OFrA-,REyDLUXJQNARY 

\^AKryr 


Dear comrade. 

Noncooperation as a poliHcal movement received its funeral 
ceremony in Cajii. From all reports, the Congress has met pre- 
cisely the same fate that we have been predicting during the last 
t\velve months. Marxism is a wonderful philosophy, is it not? It 
has made of history such an exact science. I wonder how long it 
will talce before this modem revolutionary method of thinking 
is introduced into our movement. The forces of national revo- 
lution arc today scattered in confusion. We propose to rally them 
in a new part)’. It is not that we have to manufacture a follow- 
ing. We need simply hoist a flag which will appeal to the imagi- 
nation of those objectively rei'olutionary forces, that were never 
understood by our religious noncooperators, nor by the rational 
extremists of the pro-change party. So objectively speaking, we 
hold that our party has a following. As Marxians, we declare : 
“Had there not existed the social element to form such a party, 
there could be no idea of forming it.*’ You need not feel dis- 
couraged because you do not represent such a motley crew as the 
noncooperation Congress. You and those who think like you, 
are the real representatives of the Indian people, and alone have 
the right to speak in their behalf. 

We are agreed on the necessity of forming a new party. What 
is the first step to be taken in this direction? The adoption of a 
programme of this party. We have already published the outline 
of a programme, wfh certain important clauses of which you do 
not agree. You take excqjlion to the “abolition’ of landlordism”, 
and to “agitation” against bourgeoisie. Your reasons are just 
those i that forced Gandhi to call for the shameful retreat at 
Bardoli. He was faced with the problem of choosing between the 
financial aid of the landlords and capitalists on one hand, and 
the revolutionary energy of the masses on the other. The Bom- 
bay merchants and millmvners would not pay their promised 
contributions to the Tilak Swaia; Fund if the Congress support- 
ed the strikes and i demonstrations ’of the,workersj The reaction- 
ary lower middIe'class'^va5 so closely tiedito the apron-strings of 
the feudal-lords of Oudh, that it ivould, rather see. the great non- 
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cooperation movement dcgcircratc into a prayer association and 
spinning guild than to hroofc the rci'olutionar}* agrarian upheaval 
tlireatcning the securitv gf, landlordism. lienee, the shameful 
betrayal by the Coi)gr«s of tlic* great mass movement that culmi- 
nated in the scmi-insurfcctionary outbreaks in Bombay and the 
United Provinces, lliis rcs-ohilionary' action of the masses sns 
denounced as “hooliganism”, and banned in the name of "non- 
violence". But what was the social reason behind this theory of 
nonviolence? Was it not the anxictj' for the sested interests of 
the native upper class and the apprehension of losing the 
problematical support of the rich? By stoutly denouncing the 
res’olt of the exploited peasantr)*, and reaffirming the sacred rights 
of the feudal lords, the Congress killed a great mass movement 
but can jou say that by these reprehensible tactics, the landlords 
of Oudh have been made any more patriotic, or better said, less 
loyal and reactionary? Tlie recent controversy over the UP Dis- 
trict Board Bill should have taught us a lesson. 

As for the financial support of the capitalists, the nay in whicli 
attempts were made to manipulate the entire Swaraf Fund for 
profiteering in khaddar proves the real character of pafnot/sm 
of the merchants and manufacturers. No,'my dear comrade, it is 
a mistake to give the interests of the upper classes the first place 
in the struggle for national liberation- If we sacrifice the dynamic 
forces of mass action in favour of 'the financial support of the 
landlords and capitalists, we shall have to record innumerable 
Bardolis. It speaks very badly for our revolutionary outlook if we 
have not yet learned to recognise which social element is the 
backbone of our movement. 

I do not say that we should fad to enlist the services of all 
possible re%-olutionary elements in the struggle. We must not 
lose our sense of proportion. The social character of the national- 
ist movement is boingeois-ithcrefore the middle classes will 
play an important part in it. But owing to the abnormal deve- 
lopment of our histor)' (the fact of the British conquest), the 
Indian bourgeoisie docs not today possess the same revolutionai}' 
significance as did its prototype in Europe in the middle of the 
last centuryV Tliereforc, the Indian re^xilution wll not be suc- 
cessful purely as a bourgeois rexxilubon. Our bourgeoisie is too 
underdeveloped, too weak, too timid, to lead a revolutionary 
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struggle, lliej" must be aided bj* some other social factor, more 
revolutionan,*. Therefore, the programme of our movement can- 
not be confined within the limits of bourgeois interests and 
aspirations. 

Tlien look at the question from a historical point of view. 
\Miat will the national independence of India mean? The vic- 
tor)' of the Indian bourgeoisie 1 As Marxians, we cannot but 
laugh at the re\*i\-ahst theor)* tliat India is a special creation of 
god. Hie tnumph of the bourgeoisie means the disruption of 
feudalism, because the latter is detrimental to the capitalist 
mode of production. Thcrcfori^ objectively i speaking, the pro- 
gramme of national independence sounds the death-knell to 
landlordism. Why should wc not have the courage to explain 
this programme in such simple language as will be within the 
understanding of the poor peasanlr)', and make the national 
struggle a vital issue to them? Arc we less revolutionary than 
the heroes of the Liberal League? Even the}' arc clarifying their 
economic outlook and only look at the tussle going on within 
the council of the UP. If the ministerial liberals will not break 
away from their feudal leading strings, they will ere long forfeit 
tlicir title to lead the big bourgeoisie. The rise of the Independ- 
ent Nationalist Part)* in Bengal is a sign of the times. Ha\'e 
you noticed that the programme of this new political party of the 
liberal bourgeoisie includes the “abobtion of landlordism’*, and 
many of those ‘Svelfare” clauses which seem to have terrified 
you in our programme? It is not a communist programme that 
we base drafted. It is a simple, democratic document, adaptM 
to our “special circumstance’’. -We most dismiss the hope of 
securing' the help of , the landed aristocracy. The .bourgeoisie 
must be with the natiorial movement. Tliey cannot leave it, nor 
can they fight alone. They must ha\e our support. So wc.must 
enter the struggle consciously, and not as a mere appendage of 
the bourgeoisie. More on this question later. 

8 March 1923. 


(Political Letters by M. N. 'Ro>’) 



2. Peshawar Conspiracy Cases 


INTRODUCTION 

In the general introduction to Volume One an account of the 
hijrat movement has already been given, particularly of the 200 
muhajirs who in the autumn of 1920 crossed over into Soviet 
Russia. Our main source of mformahon about the sufferings and 
the adventures of these muhajirs, who inspired by the patnotic 
atmosphere of the hhilafat and first noncooperation movements 
in the early twenties embarked on the hazardous journey on foot 
to the land of the re%‘olulion, are the memoirs of two of the 
participants. These are, firstly, Shaukat Usmani’s Peshawar to 
Moscmv published in 1927 and his later autobiography now 
being serially published in the Bengali weekly Korapas and 
secondly, the account of Rafiq Ahmad first published by Muzaffar 
Ahmad in his The Communist Party of India and Its Formation 
Abroad (English ed. April 1962) and later in Rafiq Ahmad’s more 
detailed account in his “Unforgettable Journey” (unpublished 
ms)* 

We recount some of the salient facts of these accounts given 
earlier for ready reference. Two hundred muhajirs marched from 
Jabal-ul-Siraj in North Afghanistan to Termez on the Afghan- 

1. Detailed quotation^ from this are available in S M. Mehdi’s The 
Slofy behind Moscou.~Tasht:ent Cottsjtlroctf Cater, Stw Delhi, 1967. 
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Soviet border and crossed the Amu Darya to enter Soviet Russia, 
llic}’ marched in two batches, one was led by Mohammad Ahbar 
(Klian Qureshi) of Haripur and the other by Ahbar Jan. These 
muhajirs were inspired by the Jchibfatist-pan-Islamic idea and thej’ 
crossed over, into Soviet Russia with the intention of going to 
Turkc)’ (Anatolia) to join the Turks in their struggle against the 
British and thus get military training for our own independence 
struggle in India. A large group of these fell into the hands of 
Turkoman rebels, and both Rafiq Ahmad and Shaukat Usmani 
have desenbed this exciting experience in identical accounts. They 
N\eic rescued by the Red Army in September 1920. 

After the Bukharan rc^'olution, almost all muhajirs were 
gathered, in Bukhara where M. N. Roy met them. Roy sought 
to persuade them to come with him to Tashkent where they 
could recuperate as well as study to -equip' themselves for partici- 
pation in the struggle for independence after their return. The 
majority declined the offer and wanted to. return to India imme- 
diately, while a minority insisted on pushing on to Turkey. Those 
who wanted to proceed to Turkey were helped to do so; but they 
had to turn back as the Turkish authorities refused them visas. 
Those who wanted to return to India were sent back. Thus the 
majority of the muhajirs from the two batches .were already back 
in Kabul by the spring of 1921. [i 
The first batch reached Peshawar on . 3 june 1921. Here they 
were interrogated by Mr Ewart— the. officer-in-charge of the gov-, 
emment of India’s intelligence bureau.^, It ,is from the statements 
of these .early returnees that the govemment learnt. about the 
group which had , accompanied Roy to Tashkent. This group 
consisted of some 40 or more muhajirs, 26 of whom have been 
identified as having joined the political and military schools at 
Tashkent, Iridusky Kure, from October 1920 to Apnl 1921. Th«' 
were later sent to Moscow where the training„was continued in 
the Comrnunist University for the Toilers of the East. - 

‘ Acting on the clue. which tli^'got from the statements of the 
early muhajir ^returnees, the British-lndian -police kept a watch 
for the return of those who had. gone to Tashkent and Moscow, 
and began a’rresting them from the middle of, 1922. That is how 
the “communist conspiracy” ^es at Peshawar were started in 
which some 12-13 received barbarous jail sentences, r i 
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In the geiieraJ introduction to Volume One is given the list of 
22 muhajirs who according to our infonnation were in Tashkent 
and Moscow schools. We have given biographical sketches of 
those who joined the CPI formed in Tashkent, either there itself 
or later in Moscow. ‘ Here we are producing documents and 
materials regarding the “communist conspiracy” cases at Peshau’ar 
(1922'24). The tabular statement ahoat the cases is prepared 
on the basis of the texts of the judgments in these cases available 
in the National Archives of India.* 'The Hi]rat Movement” is 
an e.xtract from the session court judgment of the very first Pesha- 
war Conspiracy Case which was pronounced on 31 May 1922. 
“Patriotism” and on “Manufacturing Evidence” are contemporari- 
articles wTitten by hf. N. Roy and published in 1923 in one of 
the illegal papers or in the Jnprecor. 

The extract “The Hijrat Movement” gi\cs a brief account of 
die experiences and adventures of the couple of hundred muhajirs 
who crossed over into Soviet Russia in the autumn of 1920, majo- 
rity of whom relumed to India by the middle of 1923. The 
importance of this extract is that it gives dates and enables us 
to place in proper chronological order the experiences’ and events 
related by Shaukat Usmani and Rafiq Ahmad m their mOTOirs. 
This IS exactly ivliat we have done in recounting the salient fea- 
tures of these e\ents in the introduction to the pr^ious volume. 
Being. part of the judgment in the case Crow-n vs Afohammad 
Akbar and Two Others the c-xlract lays emphasis on the activities 
of the chief accused in the case. 

This is the fint ever “communist conspiracj-” case which the 
British government launched against those of the muhajirs who 
not only crossed over from Afghanistan into Soviet Russia in 
their search for military' training and help for India’s independ- 
ence movement but went ahead to become acquainted, with 
communist idcologj’ and politics by joining ibc school in Tash- 
kent and the Communist University in Moscow. Tlie judgment 
in this first case, in which Mohammad Akbar was charged toge- 
ther uith his father Hafizullah Khan and his scf\-ant Bahadur who 
was also a muhajir, was pronounced on 31 May 1922. As will 
be seen from the tabular statement, Mohammad Akbar was sen- 

2. F IM. 193k PaW 1. 
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tcnccd lo tlifcc > cars’ ngorous imprisonment under section 121-A 
of Indian Penal Code. Bahadur was sentenced to one gear’s 
rigorous imprisonment under the same section while Ilafizullah 
Klian was actiuittcd and released. I low was this “crime” against 
Mohammad Akbar and Bahadur proved? llic session judge J. 
11. R. Fraser put it bncfly thus: “He (Mohammad Akbar) was 
held to have been a member of a conspirac)’ which was working 
against the British government at Tashkent, Kabul and Chamar- 
kand.” 

No overt act in furtherance of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
goscniment was proved against Mohammad Akbar or Bahadur. 
But there is no necessity to prove anything of that sort to get a 
conviction under sccb'on 12FA. It is aiough to prove that a 
“conspiracj'” of tluat nature existed and that the accused was a 
member of it. Tlic same point was made later in the judgments 
in Kanpur Bolshevik Conspirac>' Case (192*1) and in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case (I929'33). Wlial was the conspiracy at Tash- 
kent, Kabul and Cliamarkand in 1920-21 and how were Moham- 
mad Akbar and Bahadur its members? 

A few quotations from the judgment will show liow it answered 
the above questions. Thej* will also show what crude slanders 
and ignorant lies w'cre dished out to get a conWetion against 
Mohammad Akbar and his companion. Mohammad Akbar was 
a fine patriotic youth to whom high tributes for his qualities of 
leadership have been paid both by Shaukat Usmarii-and Rafiq 
Ahmad in their memoirs. ■ • 

Here is a quotation from the “Icatncd” judge : ‘ 

“The attitude of the bolshe\iks towards all settlc^'govemments 
is a matter of common knowledge. So also their hostility and 
desire to overthrow the governments of all civilised powers as at 
prraent constituted. This general knowledge is a matter of which 
judicial notice can be taken.” 

It is needless to comment on this deliberate stupidity solemnly 
put forward as a profundity in a judgment written in 1922. The 
judge obviously drew his “learning” on the subject from the 
ofEcial text-book : Candler’s Bolshevism— The Dream and the Fact 
(1920) to which we have referred in the previous volume. The 
judgment continues thus : 
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In addition to this, there is on the present record certain 
information proving that Tashkent was used as a definite centre 
for propaganda against the British government of India. It was 
there that ^vas settled a party of Indians consisting of such persons 
as Abdul Rab, Roj', MuJrherjr, and others, who formed what they 
called the ‘provisional government of India'. In furtherance of 
their purpose they had established schools to train Indians in 
military subjects. After completing their course, these Indians 
were supposed to return home and act as foci for the dissemina- 
tion of sedition and of active assistance in case of a bolshevik 
invasion of India. The bolsheviks and the members of the provi- 
sional government brouglit pressure, where necessai}% on the 
Indians to join their schools. The educated Indians were the more 
sought after as being the more useful tools. We are told that on 
one occasion Roy assembled the Indians at the India House and 
in a formal address told them of the intention of the bolsheviks 
to invade India (Ghazi, WP 5). The bolsheviks and their Indian 
friends were in communication with anti-British party in Kabul 
and m the surrounding countries (Said Amir Badhsha, WP 12).” 

Again a mischie\'ous presentation of wellknown facts, barring 
some glaring inaccuracies. For instance there hus no "provisional 
government of India” in Tashkent at any time. There ^vas one 
in Kabul from 1916 to 1922 whose members came over to Sowet 
Russia in 1919 and in 1920. Towards the end of 1922 Amir Ama- 
nullah expelled the Indian revolutionaries from Afghanistan and 
the "provisional government” ceased to exist. As for the bogey of 
"a bolshes’ik invasion of India”, it was a propaganda stunt by the 
British authonties in the early IwenHcs which was rejected by 
contemporary’ public opinion, as proved by the vcllknown state- 
ments of Gandhiji and other nationalist leaders. The Bntish- 
Indian authorities themselves did not bclic\'C in it as we see from 
Candler’s book on bolshes’ism.® As to the reference to Roy 
addressing the Indians at the India House allegedly on the sub- 
ject, we have already given in tJie abovementioned introduction 
the details of the plan to form an Indian liberation army, basing 
ourselves on what Roy has wTittcn in his Memoirs. 

As for the conspiracy’ at Kabul, the judgment, quoting a wit- 

3 Sfc quotation in \’'olume One; pi>. 74-75. 
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ness holds that the provisional government of India was in exis- 
tence in Kabul in May 1921, and Maulavi Obeidullah was con- 
nected with it as Mahendra Pralap was a\s’ay at that time. “Meet- 
ings were held occasionally by M. Obeidullali at which anti-British 
propaganda were discussed. Iqbal Shaidai was a member of this 
|xirt)-. It ma)- be talccn therefore as proved that the anti-British 
party in Kabul \\as still in existence in 1920." 

. At Chamarhand, which is in the independent tribal area be- 
tween India and Afghanistan, was a centre of the "Hindustan 
fanatics" who had migrated there in the period of the first world 
w'ar. In the Gujranwala case of that period evidence svas brought 
fonvard to show that bombs were imported into Chamarlcand to 
be sent on to India for use against British officers. Tlie judgment 
maintains that the revolutionary centre was in existence in Cha- 
marhand in May 1921 when ^Iohammad Akbar visited it on his 
return to India and remained there for two months. 

Mohammad Akbac’s membership of these three "conspiracies" 
is easily "proved" in the judgment. He ^'•as in the Tashkent school 
for at least two months at the end of 1920, according to the oral 
evidence of witnesses. In Kabul on his way back he w-as in close 
touch with Obeidullah, who was looking after the returning 
muhajirs, Tlience he came to Chamarkand and from there con- 
tacted his father to find out whether he could safely return to 
India. His father Hafizullah Khan, according to the judgment 
^vas at one time an informant of tbe CID and w'as deputed 
especially to obtain ne\vs about the “Hindustani fanatics" of 
Samara and Chamarkand. On hearing from his son, he used his 
contacts with the CID officials to find out if his son could safely 
return home. He also asked for permission to go to Kabul to meet 
his son. The police authorities instead of giving him a straight 
reply watched bis movements in order to trap Mohammad Akbar. 
They got the opportunity when he return^ to Lahore secretly 
and was staying with his father and Bahadur in a hotel. They 
were arrested on 25 September 1921, detained in jail under r^u- 
lahon III of 1818 till May 1922 when the First Peshawar Cons- 
piracy Case was started. 

'Bahadur’s "part in the conspiracy is very -minor" accordiiig to 
the judgment. He was riot a muhajir. He was a cook with a party 
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of guides “having special reconnaissance work in Kashgar”. Later 
m 1919 he went with the same party to Persia. The pidgment 
giving these facts saj's that he “deserted from the party in Janu- 
ary 1920 and was discovered to have gone over to the bolsheviks”. 
These “reconnaissance parties” were probably officially-sponsored 
ventures of the British for conducting spying activities, to find 
out the possible routes the Indian revolutionaries may use to 
Soviet Russia both from the Sinkiang-Kashmir border and from 
the Persian border. The fact that Bahadur deserted this party, 
“went over to the bolsheviks” in 1920 and later attached h/msdf 
to Mohammad Akbar whom he met in Afghanistan on his return 
in 1921, is a proof of his patriotic fervour. Bahadur with his 
knowledge of mountain routes in the frontier areas was very use- 
ful to Mohammad Akbar in his journeys m the tribal area. That 
IS why the judge sentenced him for one year’s w. 

Mohammad Akbar again figures in the Second Peshawar Cons- 
piracy Case, viz Crown vs Mohammad Akbar, Mohammad Has- 
san of Baluchistan and Ghulam Mehbub of Peshawar, the session 
court judgment in which w^s pronounced on 27 April 1923. He 
is now charged with smuggling out letters from jail. In July 1922, 
a few months after he \\'as conWeted, the two persons who were 
coaccused m the next case were arrested and found in possession 
of letters purporting to emanate from Mohammad Akbar in jail. 
The original letters were copied and the copies were being taken 
to the re\oUitionar>’ centre m Chamarkand. In the first case 
evidence was brought fonvard that Mohammad Akbar had brou- 
ght 3 simple gelatine copying machine (duplicator) from Kabul 
to Chamarkand. Now he is wnting in these letters to his collea- 
gues in Chamarkand, "what scrx-ices he could render, that goods 
should be sent as soon as possible, and that he should be kept 
up to date in the success of the movement”. This means he was 
planning to set up an underground printing centre in the inde- 
pendent tribal area, when the work was interrupted by his arrest. 
Undaunted, he is prodding his colleagues in Chamarkand to carry 
out the plan, to bring out leaflets for distnbution in the NAVF 
Pro\-ince, to keep him informed of the progress of the work. The 
Bntish-Indian police ne%er got hold of the copjing machine nor 
could thej' raid the centre in the independent tribal area without 
complications. All this was not necessary'- The letters were enough 
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to launch another “conspiracy case" and pronounce another sen- 
tence on Mohammad Akbar and his colleagues. The same judge 
passes the new sentence : 

“He describes himself, in fact, as an active member of the cons- 
piracy for which Mohammad Akbar had already received sen- 
tence. They render him liable to a second sentence.” 

He is sentenced to “seven years’ rigorous imprisonment includ- 
ing 3; months' solitary confinement”. A note is added at the 
end of the judgment : “Mohammad Akbar’s sentence will com- 
mence on the expiry of the sentence now being undergone.” His 
coaccused were awarded “five years’ rigorous imprisonment each, 
including 3 months’ solitary confinement”. 

. The Third Peshawar Conspiracy Case, Cro^vn vs Akbar Shah 
and .Seven Others, otherwise known as the Moscow-Tashkent 
Conspiracy Case, began before the inquiring magistrate of Pesha- 
war, on 7 March 1923.' By the middle of 1922 government of 
India’s intelligence department got the infonnation that some 16 
of the 26 muhajirs who were m the Tashkent school had gone to 
Moscow to, receive training at the Communist University for the 
Toilers .of the East. The confidential home department pohb'eal 
files, of -the government of 1922-23, now available in the National 
Archives, contain an article on this university as well, as a list of 
the 22 muhajirs trained in Tashkent and Moscow.* We also know 
that. the Brirish intelligence had reconnoitred the possible entry 
routes of Indian revolutionaries, crossing to and from Soviet Rus- 
sia, both on the.Pamir-Chitral border and on the Persian border. 
It is not surprising .therefore that most of the “accused” in this 
case,, who chose the-PamirrChitial rout^ were apprehended . as 
soon as they . reached the mountain outpost in Chitral. Rafiq 
Ahmad, who together with Ferozuddin, Abdul Majid and Habib 
Ahmad \vas among those, who took the Pamir ) route, records his 
experiences as his batch reached Chitral in November 1922. 

“In the e\-ening we entered the outskirts of Chitral. . . In the 
night we reached an inn in the centre of the city. . . we passed 
the night in the inn. Before dawn the city inspector entered the 
inn and instmcted us to remain there and not to go anyivhere 
else.” Rafiq Ahmad describes further how they were produced in 

4. See Volume One, pp. 239, 243-45 and 248-49. 
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tile morning before the private sccrctaiv- of the ntlcr of Chitnil, 
ulio gave them moncj’ and a ilrcss cac)j and ordcrctl them to be 
produced in llie court of the British political agent. Tlic>' were 
allowed to stay in the city “but a policeman was posted to watch 
us. It was not difficult to conclude that we ^vc^c under arrest.”’ 

Rafiq Ahmad s statement is confirmed in the session court judg- 
rnent in the ease, Tliis states that “this part)- of four" were pro- 
duced before the ruler of Chitial and later before the Indian 
political agent on 11 November 1922. Tlircc more mubajirs 
arrived in Cliitral a week later and tliC}* were also produced before 
the Indian political agent on 23 November 1922. Tlicse three 
were Sultan Mohammad, Abdul Qadar and Fida All, of whom 
the last later on turned an approver in the ease. “Both tliesc 
batches were sent in custody to Peshawar where tlir^- were for- 
mally arrested in the middle of December." Tin's account? for 
six out of the eight accused in the present case. Of the remaining 
two, Akbar Sliah returned Wa Afghanistan and the independent 
tribal area and appeared \'3hmlarily before the assistant commis- 
sioner of Nowsheni. He was kept under surveillance under secu- 
rity provisions of the'law and formally arrested in March 1923.® 
Gauhar Rahman also returned by the same route and made 
inqufriw through Iris father whether the authorities would allow 
him to return safely. "When he w-as informed that thej- demand- 
ed Iris unconditional surrender or be expelled from the Khyber 
Agenev, he surrendered and was arrested on 2 March 1923, Fida 
All, ihmtioned rarlier, and Chulam Ahmad, who returned by the 
Persian mote and suirendered at Meshed, turned approvers. 

' . The' judgrnent also confirms what we said in the foregoing that 
the Brifjsh-Indian intelligence service foresaw the importance of 
^le Pamir route for the Indian levolutionarte and reconnoitred 
it eadieVr",S'.'.li'I. 'Ewart; the chief of intelligence bureau in Fesha- 

'■ 5 . Rafiq 'Ah'niad’s'“Unforgettab1e Joume>” as quoted m S. M. Mehdi’s 
Stonj bkh'ind the Mdscbii>'Taihkent Conspiracy Cases, pp. -50-31. 

Ci '6. 'later Akbar Shall joined the Forward Blop and w-as of groat as- 
6tstanc^ to Subhas 'Bose in making good Ws escape from India in J.-inu- 
ar> ' 19-iQ, See also articles of Bhagat Ram Talwar in Bltts (9, 16, 23, 30 
Idarch'and 6 Apnl'lSGS) on this episode. In 1970 Akbar Shah seems 
fo have published tuo articles in the Urdu press in Pakistan giving bis 
reminiscences. ’ ' ’ ' ' 
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Avar. , in his deposition ' before the' committmg.magistnite in'quif' 
;ng this case stated on 7 Marcli-U923 : ’ 

.;ff‘‘The boJshei'ihs have for a to 

.establish communication by this roule$tit^ L^i r ^^n*Ty ^ nthi'n - the 
Jast six months that . the}- have succeedra*™in" getting agents 
through, owing to the collapse of antibolshev’ik forces in' Fer- 
ghana, following the death of Enver Pasha.’ The importance to 
the bolsheviks of the Pamir route has increased since the autumn 
of 1922. The Afghan government finally turned out of Afghanis- 
tan the Indian revolutionaries who had been for a year or more 
vyorking in the pay of bolshewk minister at Kabul."® 

■The judgment further says that “certain associates of the pre- 
sent accused" in Tashkent and Moscow “have reached other 


pqrts of India secretly and have actively carried out revoluhonary 
work”. The two names mentioned are Shaukat Usmani and 


Masood Ali Shall. Of them the former %vas then a communist lead- 
er who figured in the Kanpur Case and later in the Meerut Con- 
.spiracy Case, About Masood Ali Shah, the judgment elsewhere 
iays that his “whereabouts are -not known"— but as a confiden- 
tial home department .political document' of J925 reveals, -he 
\V|as a 9 ting as a spy or agent of .the British intelligence chief 
Cecil Kaye on his second visit to Persia, Berlin and Moscow'in 
,|922. More of this later, , i . 

In this case as in the two former cases the same technique is 
.qsed to obtain a conviction against thc’accused. Thus it ii prov'- 
.fd that there is a. conspiracy both at Tashkenf'and Moscow to 
overthrow the British govemmcnt.-established rin 'India-and the 
accused were its members. But in' the pres^t„case something 
more ris brought for^^ard.’Firstly,■^t is -shown that the accused are 
.fully trained to -organise 'rei-olutionar}- work in' India’s hat/onal- 
liberalion movement where the main • task at that ihoment 


,\vas to overthrow’-the British rule. Secondly,'' literature, ■ books, 
pamphlets and journals which make a socioeconomic anah-sis of 


7. Tbe reference K to the Kirgiz countem-voliitionarx- I»antls op<r 

rating in Ftrgh.'na in 1919-21, with whom the British constil-eencrul 
"Ilnlioned in Koshg.ir was In close totich. r ■ , - 

8. Indian’ rewliilionarieS were helped not only by Soviet niiisu Imt 

al»o by the Afghan go\-emment m those d^.vs till the British pressure 
.(creed the 'hatter to evpel the tevolntionane^. ' •' * . . j 
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India under British rule, dc6nc the nature of the rc%’olutionai^ 
work and outline the programme of the national-liberation 
movement, produced by'tlie CPI abroad arc produced in the 
case, either as found in their possession or as sent on to them. 
Tliirdly, evidence is produced that the communist group already 
functioning in India then (1925) is asked to take charge of these 
cadres and put them to work. 

The session judge Fraser sa>-s in his judgment that the accus- 
ed "are not being convicted because thej- adopted pure commun- 
ism but because the>' are emissaries of the communism adopted 
by the bolsheviks and Roy”. Later, the session judge in the Kanpur 
Conspiracj' Case said the same thing in different words. Wiy 
are the British colonial nilers taking this discriminating attitude 
towards' “pure communism”? The judge Fraser himself explains 
it : 

”In fact it was the whole object of Roy and bolsheviks, for 
whom Roy was acting, to tram Indians as propagandists to come 
to India and spread doctrines vvhich would eventually create 
armed rebellion and thereby result in the overthrow of the 
British government. Accused themselves have been listening and 
had been deeply steeped in the doctrines for nearly two years. 
The teachings cannot have been entirely without results.” 

Referring to Roy’s ideas “as revealed in his printed writings in 
the Advance Guard and numerous pamphlets", the judge says : 

"Thisi'is no "peaceful communism. He preaches revolution by 
force. The revolution in India is to be accomplished by the arm- 
ed-rising of the, masses in a struggle to destroy capitalism.” 

He refers to Qurban’s article in the Advance Guard of 1 April 
1923, which describes the Communist University for the Toilers 
of the I East in Moscow, as an institute only for revolutionary 
students of the "eastern nations” and concludes : 

• ■ "The. assessors' have no hesitation in finding and I agree with 
them that there were both in Tashkent school and in the East- 
ern University at Moscow conspiracies which aim prindpally at 
the overthrow of British government established in India.” 

'As the accused themselves admit that they were in both the 
Tashkent school and at the Moscow University their "guilt” as 
members of the above conspiracy is proved ! Literature, address- 
ed to one of the accused, Habib Ahmad, and intercepted'by the 
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police between September 1922 and March 1923, was produced 
in, the court. It was as follows : 5 copies of. Vanguard of' Indian 
Independence, Vol I, No 9; 9 copies of Advance Guard; India’s 
Problem and Its Solution by M. N. Roy; India in Transition 
by M. N. Roy and Abani Mukherji; “A Programme for the 
Indian National Congress” (manifesto distributed at Gaya); 
copies of Vanguard, Vol II, No 1; “Open Letter to Chittaranjan 
Das”; What Do We Want? by M. N. Roy. 

The judgment refers to this as “documentary evidence on the 
file” which goes to show that “there existed' at Tashkent and 
Moscow conspiracies to overthrow the British government in 
India”. 

Apart from this “general literature” the judgment quotes from 
a letter sent by M. R Roy to S. A.' Dange. That letter is dated 
25 December 1922 from Berlin sent to a cover address in Bom- 
bay Nvith instructions “to deliver personally to Dange— editor of 
the Socialist of Bombay”. The judgment further adds : , 

'.‘‘The whole contents are' interesting. , One portion appears, to 
relate to the present accused or at any rate to a person'whose^ex- 
p&ience in Russia must have been, very similar to , that of the 
accused. The passage nins : , , , : i , , • jh i 

“ ‘A number of boys who had received their' training in Moscow 
^ve been sent to India. Thty are all members ‘Of our 'party 
(CP of . India). Originally they were not very suitable' material 
being khilafat pilgrims , on their ivay to . Angora but we got- hold 
of them and could make some. of them come - oven ‘Their! in- 
tellectual calibre however is not to the mark nor are they prole- 
tarians.'But they are, good boys and have received a fairly good 
Marxian, training. They mil develop in practice. Four of them 
arp already in India and seven more are oh the \vay. One' of 
them, Shaukat Usmani, writes me about you and saj’s that he ’is 
trying to get in touch Mth you. He is a good earnest chap, but 
rather erratic in his W'ays. He needs a strong control. I have in- 
structed him to work under your dir«;tions and get all our boys 
in touch with jou. We must centralise our activities. Please get 
hold of these boys and their wwfc (?).. You can reach them 
through Sajyid Imamuddm -Razvd, 3rd year BA class student, 
Hindu-Uniyersit)', Benaras, or UsmanL .Tlieir - first- dutj’ . is to 
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build up a paying circulation of our central organ. I hope jiMi 
will give tlicni detailed instnictions hou' to do it in llie northern 
provinces. One of them can he posted in the harbour of Bombay 
to o^anisc illegal transportation of literature through the Indian 
sailors.' " 

lliis extract mentions that four of those trained in Mosemv 
had already returned and seven were on the nay. Considering 
that Roy is writing in December 1922, the seven ere probably 
the two batches of 4 and 3 respectively who came by tlie Pamir 
route and were arrested for this ease as we have seen. TJic four 
mentioned as having returned already must be Shankat Usmani; 
hfasood Ah Shah, Akbar Shah and Gauhar Rahman. The latter 
two who arrived earlier by the /Vfghan and Persian routes res- 
pectively were also arrested and charged in this case. Only 
Shaukat Usmani got in touch with D.uige. As for the others the 
police took charge of tlicm before Dange could I All of them but 
one were found guilty under section 121-A and sentenced. Feroz- 
udelin, Abdul Majid, Habib Ahmad, Sultan Mohammad and 
Rafiq Ahmad were given one year’s rigorous imprisonment each, 
while Akbar Shah and Gauhar Rahman got two years’ w each 
and Abdul Qadar was acquitted and released. 

The next Peshawar Conspiracy Case is Crown \’S Mohammad 
Shafiq, who surrendered to the police on JO December 1923. 
The session court judgment in this ' case was pronounced 6n 
4 April 1924. He was sentenced to three years’ bi under section 
121-A for being an “active member’’ of the “conspiracy” at Tash- 
kent and Moscow already proved 1 We have already given a de- 
tailed sketch of his life and career in the early twenties, in 
connection with the formation of CPI in Tashkent of which he 
was elected the secretarjv and in connection with the paper he 
edited earlier from Tashkent, viz Zamindar m Urdu and Persian. 
Most of these details are quoted from the judgment which gives 
parts of the statement he made on surrendering. No overt act 
was proved against Mohammad Sliafiq as none was proved 
against the other accused convicted in the other Peshawar cons- 
piracy cases, except that they went to Soviet Russia and got revo- 
lutionary framing in the schools m Tashkent and Moscow. The 
judge G. Conner summing up the case against Shafiq says : •’ 

: . unlike other Indians at the fame with the accused, the 
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latter w'as an active agent of tlie re^’olutionary party, and unlike 
his companions who left the country*, the accused elected to 
remain behind and continued his re\'olutionary’ work. . . Before 
his simcndcT he visited India as a bolshev’ik agent. . . He ^^’as 
sent by Roy on a mission to India."' 

Howc\’er the judge held that "it lias not been proved that 
accused had entered India as a bolshes’ik agent before his sur- 
render". 

Tlierc was one more important Peshawar Conspiracy Case— in 
1927— in which Fazl Ilahi Qurban w^s tried and sentenced to 
5 years’ ri exactly on the same clia^es— tliat he was in the 
training schools of Tashkent and Moscow. ' I 
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1. DETAILS OF PESHAWAR CONSPIRACY C/^ES 


1 

Cro^^u vs Akdar Qitrcsiii & Others or Tashkent 
Conspiracy Case 

Session Judge : J. H. R. Fraser 
Judgment ; 31 May 1922 
Sentences : 

1. Akbar Qureshi— 3 years’ w. 

2. Hafizullah Klian«>Acquittcd. 

3. Bahadur— 1 year’s lu. 


n 

CRO^VN VS MoitAMKtAD AkbAR & OniERS 

Inquiry Magistrate : J. Almond 
Committal to Session : 7 March 1925 
Session Judge : J. H. R. Fraser 
Judgment ; 27 April 1923 
Sentences : 

1, Mohammad Akbar (also referred to as Qureshi and 
Khan) s/o Hafizullah Khan (Haripur)— 7 years’ Rt in- 
cluding 3 months in solitary confinement 

2, Mohammad Hassan (Baluchistan)— 5 years’ lu including 
3 months in solitary confinement 

3, Ghulam Mehbub (Peshawar)— 5 years’ ri including 3 
months in solitary confinement 

HI 

Crow'n vs Akbar Shah & Others or Moscow-Tashkent 
Conspiracy Case 
Inquiry Magistrate : J. Almond 
Committal to Session : 4 April 1923 
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Session Judge : J.H.R. Fraser I' " . . ' 

Judgment : 18 May 1923 

Sentences : , ' ' 

1. AIcbar Shah (Mian Khd) s/o Bazgul (Badrashi)-;'2 years’ 

RI. 

2. Ferozuddin (Sheikh) s/o Murad Baksh (Sheikhupura) — 
1 year’s Ri. 

3. Abdul Majid (Mir) s/o Faiz Baksh (Lahore)—! year’s 

Rl. II ' ) 

4. Habib Ahmad (Sayyid) s/o Mushtaq Ahmad (Shahjehan- 

pur)— I year’s Rr. . , , 

5. Rafiq Ahmad (Sayyid) s/o Nur Ahmad (Bhopal)—! 

year’s RR ■ ,1 

6. Sultan (Tann),s/o Abdul Jabbar (Rihana, Hazara dis- 
trict)—! year’s Rr. ... ■ , . , . i 

7. Abdul Qadar (Barkzai) s/o Mohammad Hassan (Pesha- 
war)— Acquitted - , , . ; , 

8. Gauhar Rahman (Tarin) s/o Aziz Klian (Danvesh, Hazara 

district)— 2 years’ Ri. , , ,1,' 

Approvers : ■ • ■ • , . , ■ ' , ; 

1. Ghulam Ahmad > : ’ - 1. 

2. Fida Ali 

/ I IV ^ 

Cro\vn ys Mohammad Shafip , 

Session Judge : G. Conner ' ’ ‘ . ‘ ’ 

Judgment : '4 April 1924” - ■ 

Sentence: ■ ' ‘ 

1. Mohammad Sliafiq— 3 years’ ri. , ' 

V , , , 

Crow’n.\’s Fazl Iijuir Qurban or Moscow' Conspiracy Case 
1927 

Sentence : 

1. Fazl Ilahi Qurban— 5 yean’ ri (later reduced to 3 j'cars) 
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2 . 'J'llE ‘lIIjRAT MOVEMENT 

The present case is tlic sequel of, ihougli in no way directly 
connected with, the “Injral” movement. In tlic spring of 1920, 
being dissatisfied with Qritish poJicj' over the hhilafat question 
certain religious leaders proclaimed that Jlntisli India was no 
longer a fit place of residence fora pious Mohammedan. Emigra- 
tion from British India was suggested. 'Ilns suggestion found 
special favour in the North-West Frontier Province where reli- 
gious feelings run high. In consequence thousands of the zamin- 
dars of the province hastily sold up their lands and migrated m'th 
tjieir families, goods and chattels to the neighbouring Mohamme- 
dan country of Afghanistan. For scx'cral wccis the roads of the 
Peshawar district resembled the rear of a retreating army. Tlie 
locaTauthorities did not discourage the movement. It collapsed 
through the action of the Amir of Afghanistan whose country 
was in danger of being sw’amped by crovvds of immigrants who 
CNpected to be fed and hoped to find a means of livelihood. In 
consequence of tlie Amir’s action the great majority of the 
"muhajann", as they were called, returned to their homes. The 
authonties of the Frontier Province set up a special agency to 
repatriate them and recover for them the lands and property 
which they had sold. 

A very small minoritj’, howo’er, either through religious or 
other reasons did not at once return to British India. These 
people were sent by the Afghan authonties to Jabal-ul-Saraj, a 
small place about 30 miles to the north of Kabul. There they 
waited for some time in the hope of obtaining land for colonisa- 
tion. Finally, several of tliem u'ere sent off and obtained land 
around Khanabad on the northern boundarj- of Afghanistan. 
Others halted at Jabal-ul-Saraj and tired of inaction determined 
to set out to jom the Turlcs fighting in Anatolia. It is with the 
movements of two parties of these “muhajarin” that we are con- 
cerned. Probably towards the end of July 1920 the first party, 
consisting of some 80 men, left Jabal-ul-Saraj. The second party 
followed them some weelcs later. A glance at map No 1, attach- 
ed to this record, will show the extent of country’ which these 
men covered during their wandenngs. The adventures which 
they undenveht and the hardships . which they suffered would 
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form the subject of an intereslirig romance. Only the briefest 
ouUine, however, is rele\’ant to the present proceedings. ■ 

Tlie first party was led by Mohammad Akbar, accused, who ^^■as 
chosen as leader because of his 'educational qualifications and his 
acquaintance with English and Persian. The actual journey of 
this caravan is admitted except in the matter of a few dates. Pass- 
ing tlirough Afazar Shanf the caravan icached Patar Kesar on 
the Oxus, the border of Afghanistan and Russian Turkistan. Patar 
Kesar was in the hands of the Russian bolshrt'iks, who received 
the party vvitli everj* semblance of joy and provided them with 
free' food and lodging. It was here that' the first caravan was 
joined by the second' caravan which was under the leadership of 
one Akbat Jan. Soon after the arrival of the latter, Mohammad 
Akbar’s party set off in two country boats towards Kirki. Just 
before they reached this place they were captured by the Turko- 
man residents of the country who were engaged in guerilla war- 
fare against the bolslicviks, Tlicy were detained fdr about a fort- 
night by their captors and were then rcleaiod on tlic approach of 
some 'Russian troops. Ihcy made their way to Kirki where tliey 
and the bolslicviks were besieged by the Turkomans. After about 
a month a steamer arrived from Cliaijoi and Mohamtnad Akbat^s 
party went in it'to Charjoi. 'By this lime Mohammad Akbar was 
no longer the definite leader of the carm*an'. Apparently at Patai* 
Kesar dissensions had arisen, because Mobammad Akbar and 
another youth, Abdul Qajoim, son of Abdul Hakim Khan, deputy 
superintendent of police, Lahore, were suspected of being British 
spies. Ilic muliajann tliought that, if this fact became known, 
not only Moliammad Akbar and Abdul Qaviim but also the wliole 
caravan would get into trouble with the bolsheviks. 

At Cliarioi the counsels of the party were divided. Some wish- 
ctl to continue the foiimcv' hy rail to Anatoli.i; others detennined 
to alxindon the migration and return to their homes. In any case 
anissarics arrived from the Indian parh’ which had been cstabhsli- 
ctl some time previously at 'lashkcnt and invited the inuhajarin 
to join them there. The bolshcvili evidently also used pressure 
in the same direction. It was suggested that the parly must pro- 
ceed to 'rashkent iri order to obbin passports for AnatoRi. Ac- 
cordingly about half the partv- sbrtcd off bv’ rail towards 'lash- 
kent, some actually reaching Tashkent and other getting no fur- 
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tbet than Bukhara which by that time v\'as a?so in the hands of the 
bolsheviks. Half the party refused to go towards Tashkent and 
after a few days were sent off, by rail to Baku. 

Mohammad Akbar, accused, w'as one of the people who went 
to Tashkent. Tashkent ^vas in the hands of the bolsheviks and 
they had settled there, at the end of 1919, a partj' of Indians who 
styled themselves the “provisional government of India*'. These 
were Jed by one Abdul Bab «'ho svas succeeded later by a BengaJi 
called Roy. They had established schools for the training of 
Indians in propaganda designed to undermine the British govern* 
ment of India. Mohammad Akbar and his friends reached Tash- 
kent probably some time in October 1920. The Indians were first 
received in what ^vas known as the “India House" which ^vas 
under the management of Roy. They were fed there free for 
some three weeks and were then informed that they would have 
to work for their living. Whether this threat \vas a mere pretext 
or whether it \yas a genuine illusion of bolshexik principles is a 
matter of doubt. At any lat^ some 26 men foined the bolshevik 
school. This consisted of a large room used both as a dormitory 
and for lectures and situated a mile or more away from the India 
House. It ^s'as divided into two-parts. In one part worked what 
was known as the infantry class; in the otherjthe more advanced 
section in the aviarion class. Jn addition to the ordinary 
military subjects the latter class were trained in three extra sub- 
jects— motors, aviation and photography (see evadence of Faqir 
Mohained, WP 21). Mohammad Akbar, accused, was one of 
the people who joined the aviation class. 

Others, again, of the Indians who were-'residing in the India 
House refused to join the school. The}' were apparently by this 
time thoroughly disgusted with tlie boIshc\'ik doctrines the mean- 
ing of which had now become well knoivn to them. Those, there- 
fore, who refused to join the school supported themselves as best 
the}' could for a short time, and then managed to sl/p back to 
Bukhara and other places whence cscntually tlicj' returned to 
Irabul. llic length of time that Moliammad Akbar rcm.n'ncd at 
Tashkent is a matter at issue in the present case. At any rate, 
he apparently arrived back in lobul on 13 May 1921. 

. It has been mentioned lliat several of the Indians refused to 
go bc}'ond Bukhara. Those who slajed there had to work for 
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their living and we have heard fte evidence of t\vo of them, one 
of whom worked as a motor-driver and the other was employed 
in the local militia for se\’eral months. . They, too, got back to 
Kabul in the early spring of 1921. 

It will be remembered that about half of Mohammad Akbar’s 
party had refused to go north of Chaijoi. They were sent off to 
Baku. In spite of the efforts of the Turkish consul at Baku, they 
were unable to proceed further, as the Georgian consul at Baku 
would not 'give them passports to pass through Georgia. They 
were therefore returned by the blosheviks by rail to Tashkent. 
After a stay there they too obtained passports from Roy and suc- 
ceeded 'in getting back to Kabul. 

Irt addition to the parties mentioned above, one set of muha- 
janh managed to get even further than Baku. To this party be- 
longed Faqir Mohamed *{WP 21).’ After a considerable stay 
in 'Tashkent Faqir Mohamed and His friends succeeded in reach- 
ing Batum, still with the hope of' joining' the Turks fighting in 
Anatolia, They were not destined; howler, to get further than 
Batum, for the Turkish consul there' informed them that they 
were British spies and could go no further! ' ' ’ 

This party of four men went bad: to Baku and then determined 
to make fheir way back home Oirougb Persia. At Enzdl th^ were 
unfortunate enough to be involved'dri the' fighting behveen the 
bolsheviks and the Persians." They were captured by the Persians, 
but managed to escape and made their way to Meshed. Thence 
they^relumed home via Quetta. ' * ‘ 

' From'the above it will be seen that most of those Indians of 
Mohammad Akhar and Akbar Jan’s’ coneys who wished to re- 
turn home had congregated again'in I&bul by the spring of 1921. 
They obtained passports from ihe'Afghanistan authorities and the 
first batch of 'these returned muhajarin arriv^ in Peshawar on 
3 June 1921. ’ At Peshawar thwe men were detained for exami- 
nation by Mr Ewart,- officer-m-chaige of the' intelligence bureau 
at Peshawar. There was no intention of 'taking criminal proceed- 
ings against the returned emigrants, biit their stories were record- 
ed with a vwv'of ascertaining their movements during their year’s 
absence. They W'ere fed and lodged at government expense and 
were finally sent to their homes. , From thdr statements it ap- 
peared that a certain number of them had definitely allied them- 
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sches with the bolsheviks in Taslikcnt and had joined the schools 
tliere with the definite intention of being trained as bolshe^^k 
agents.- Tlic name ofMohammad Akbar, accused, was mention- 
ed as one of those who had become probolshcsak. 

At tile beginning of July 1921 it was ascertained that JMoham- 
mad Akbar had returned to Kabul and that he had moved on to 
Chamarka'nd, the headquarters of the extreme faction of the 
Hindustani fanatics. About the same time Mohammad Akbars 
fatlier, HafizuIIah, began to request permission to visit Kabul, 
partly in order to induce bis son to return and partly with the 
suggestion that he and his son should organise centres of infor- 
mation for the intelligence bur^u in Kabul and Chamarkand. 
HafizuIIah, who had at one time been a regular informer of the 
North-West Frontier- Province CID, was at this time .working 
as a paid informant of the Punjab CID at Lahore. His sugges- 
tions, winch were made to the Punjab CID, were not greeted 
;vvith enthusiasm by the intelligence bureau at Peshawar, for 
Mohammad Akbar’s journey to Chamarkand combined with his 
prcviou%.tniining in the bolshevik schools had begun to raise seri- 
ous suspicions against him. Accordingly, on 8 August 1921, Hafi- 
zuUah was , definitely informed by llie deput}’ commissioner, 
‘jiizaTa, that Mohanimad Akbar would only be permitted to re- 
side in the Hazara district if, he gave security to be of good be- 
haviour. At the same, time HafizuIIah was told that, if he wished 
[to visit Kabul himself, he should inform the deputy commissioner 
of his route and the time of his departure and return. Early in 
-September, the .authorities received information that HafizuIIah 
and his son, Mohammad , Akbar, had been staying, together in 
Lahore. On 25 September 1921 Mohammad Akbar and Bahadur, 
accused, were arrested on the far side of Shabkadar on the Pesha- 
wat. border evidently on. their -way to cross the border into IT. 
Tins arrest led to the arrest of HafizuIIah himself on 28 SeptOT- 
ber. His house was also searched the same day. - . .i 

It was in consequence of these arrests that the present proceed- 
ings were instituted under sanction by the chirf commissioner, 
North-^^'■est Frontier Province dated 10 October 1921. , 

' " (Judgment in Clown vs' Mohammad Akhar, -Bahadur, 
Hafirutlah Ktun deliven^ by' J. II. R. Fraser, ' ICS", 

.. .Session Judge, Peshawar.' on 31 May 1922) 
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„ 3. ^IANUFACT^;RINC^•EVIPE^^JCI 

•I • By M. N;JR«^ 

It appears that Lord Curzon is going seH9Bii*!*ft»w?jrirat his 
ne^v adventure of setting the world on fire and, perchance, of 
dealing a mortal blow to Ins already shaken empire. He has 
thrown the dice, and for the time being his stars are in the ascen- 
dency. The resignation of Bonar Law means the purging of the 
element of vacillation and weakness from the Bntish government, 
in order to make it the citadel of pure “die-hardism” I The note 
po Russia \\’as the climax of a premeditated plan to sweep the 
entire world by a gigantic av'alanche of rank reaction. For the 
realisation of this plan, all the awilable machineries are set in 
motion, Marshal Foch is looking over the ground and counting 
Jus men and guns. Mr Baldwin’s plants have begun manufacturing 
n^umtions. . ’ ■ . 

There is another side of' this drama which ’passes unnoticed, 
but whose importance is by no means insignificant. - Theiques- 
tion of propaganda is the crux of the Curzon note; The.souis of 
the “murdered" priests are now allowed to rest in peace. : The 
.reasonable, attitude of- the Soviet government on the question 
of the captured travellers and of thesocalled Weinstein notes takes 
the fire out qf Lord.Curzon’s gun, as. far as these issues are con- 
cerned, So there remains' only the question, of propaganda^ . If 
^he British government is determined to'break off, relations \vith 
Russia, the break must lake place on this issue. - ‘ When “uncon- 
ditional satisfaction” is demanded, it is . this ‘bugbear of propa- 
ganda against the empire that the British government has in view. 
...When the question of propaganda plays such an important role 
m, the whole crisis, it is necessary to ^vatch .what preparations'are 
being made to give it the most formidable appearance. It seems 
.that Curzonian politics have gone mad; but there is. method in 
this madness. Manufacturing evidence tO:prov'e that the Soviet 
government has, been persistently- carr}ing on, propaganda, has 
been- going on methodically.. These evidence-factories are situa- 
ted in northern India. Till .the.publication’of the Curzon note 
^hey worked busily but secretly. They burst out with sudden dis- 
coveries in the daj-s immediately following the publication of tlie 
.pote. As soon as Lord :.Cuizon pointed his accusing fingers to- 
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wards Soviet Russia, evidence began to pour in to show Il 0 ^v 
true the noble lord’s assertions were. .As if by magic, “bolshevik 
agents" were arrested in India. 

On II May, 'Reuter' telegraphed from Allahabad the arrest of 
one Shaukat Usmani in Cawnpor^ on a charge of possessing sedi- 
tious literature. It was by no means an unprecedented incident 
in India. Arrest on such a charge a very familiar there. But the 
arirest of Shaukat Usmani was telegraphed out to England, and 
the Times published it in big headlines very prominently ; “Soviet 
Plot Discovered— Bolshevik Agent Arrested." For se%’eral days 
the English press u’as regularly supplied from \arious points of 
northern India with sensational ne\vs about the “red propaganda". 
The detection of “propaganda centres in close connection with 
Moscow" was ominously proclaimed. Even nationalist leaders 
without the slightest blemish of bolshevism and the eminently 
respectable Trade Union Congress, which maintains closer con- 
nection with the fabian imperialists of Eccleston Square than wth 
the Indian toilers, were accused of receiving money from Moscow. 

The manufacture of evidence thus begun with the telegram 
about the arrest ofiShaukat Usmani has now assumed quite a defi- 
nite shape.' According to the Morning’ Post despatch, the num- 
ber of bolshevik agents arrested in India is seventy. Now there 
is a little discrepancy in this figure. All these accused persons are 
supposed to be members of the “red propaganda host” trained 
in Moscow and smuggled into India evidently through some 
etherial or subterranean channel. But the original accusah'on in 
the note, to substantiate which this evidence -is manufactured, 
does not mention more ' than 'seven. May we ask: whence did 
the other sisty-three come? Lord Curzon needs strong evidence; 
but the excessive zeal of the Indian police gives away the game. 

We can explain how seventy bolshevik agents were arrested in 
India in order to prove the existence of the seven alleged by Lord 
Curzon. It is so. Out of the 30,000 Indian Moslems, who emi- 
grated on account of the khflafat propaganda in 1920, three hund- 
red-odd reached Turkestan on thar-rray to Angora. These men 
had undergone terrible hardship in Afghanistan. 'They arrived at 
Bokhara almost stan-ed 'and in rags, having been held several 
weeks in captiraty by the Ferghana rebels, from whom they were 
rescued by the Red Army. Out of mere feelings of humanity the 
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then revolutionary government of BoWiara as .well as Turkestan 
offered tliese emigrants their hospitality. In order to have a rest 
and to prepare for their journey to Angora, the emigrants accep- 
ted this hospitality and passed several months in Tashkent This 
stay of a band of fanatic rdigious emigrants in Turkestan gave 
origin to the stones of propaganda and military schools where 
thousands of Indian revolutionaries were trained. Finding it 
impossible to proceed farther, the emigrants returned homewards. 
Upon their arrival on the Indian borders they were promptly 
arrested. As very few of these emigrants were revolutionaries, it 
required very little persuasion and lucre to buy off their services 
in return for their release from pil. With this material, the so- 
called “bolshevik investigation department" was organised as an 
adjunct to the infamous criminal investigation department. It is 
this bolshevik investigation department which supplies I-ord 
Curzon with the material for his notes, and which has of late 
been very busy manufacturing ex-idence to bear out the case made 
by his lordship. The additional sixty-three "arrested bolshevik 
agents" are recruited evidently from the army of these returned 
emigrants, retained at some cost by the bolshevik investigation 
department at Peshawar. 

Sliaukat Usmani and the "others anested after him", whose 
names, however, are kept hidden in mystery, are reported to have 
been sent to Peshawar, where their trial will take place. This 
trial is staged to bring to light volumes of evidence as to how 
the Sovact government has persistently violated the trade agree- 
ment since it was signed. A large number of Indians, alleged to 
have been trained in the propaganda schools at Tashkent, wall 
make detailed statements containing a detailed account of the 
activities of the bolsheviks. Thus is laid the ground for crucify- 
ing the Soviet government on the question of propaganda. 

So much for tJie anti-Russian conspiracy of Curzonian die-hard- 
ism. Now a few words about Sliaukat Usmani and those who are 
supposed to be arrested with him. The crime of these men is 
that thej’ had been in Russia, that they were engaged in com- 
munist propaganda, and that some communist literature has been 
found in their possession. Supposing that all these charges arc 
true, is tlic guilt of the Sovirt government established ? If to 
have been in Russia is a crim^ why is Mr George Lansbuxy a 
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member of the British parliament and Sliaulcat Usmani a pri* 
soner? WOjy is Airs Snowden a respectable British subject and 
an Indian youth considered to be an enemy of the empire? There 
is, more than one communist in Great Bntain; why is it such a 
dreadful thing for an Indian to be a communist 7 Communist 
literature is legally published in England, why are a few leaflets 
exhorting the Indian workers and peasants to organise in the 
defence of their interests enough to convict a number of indivi- 
duals as "rebels against the king” ? These arc some very perti- 
nent questions which the British proletariat should be called 
upon to face if the situation created by the Cui 2 on note is to 
be met in its truly comprehensive character and solved properly. 

We put these questions to the British Labour Party because 
the above mentioned evidences are manufactured for their satis- 
faction. The support of the Labour Fart>' has to be secured for 
the ^var that Curzon is planning. Part of the price for this sup- 
port will be the prosecution of youthful leaders of the Indian 
proletanat, and the brutal suppression of the nascent Communist 
Party of India. The monstrosity of this persecution can be ima- 
gined from the fact that attempts to organise a workers’ and pea- 
sants’ party within the limits of the pseudo-constitution have been 
branded as “bolshevik”. We will not be surprised if the slxty- 
threc “bolshevik agents” manufactured in the factory of Pesha\^'at 
give evidence to the effect that the men engaged in the organi- 
sation of this l^al party are paid from Moscow. 

The entire world is threatened by the blackest reaction. The 
advanced section of the proletariat under the leadership of the 
Communist International js alone capable of meeting the situa- 
tion, of taking up the challenge and gmng Lord Curzon the only 
answer he deserves. 

Where does the British Labour Parly stand in this ensis ? 


(Inprccof, Vol 3, No 40, 31 Xtay 1923) 



3. Protest against Chauri Chaura 
Prosecutions and Sentences 


INTRODUCTION 

llierc liavc bceii several local peasant uprisings in India in the 
course of the noncooperation movement of 1920-22, but the in- 
cident which took place on 4 Februarj- 1922 at Chauri Chaura 
in Gorakhpur district (UP) attained histone celebrity because, 
after the full details of this incident became known to Gandhifi 
a couple of dajs bter from a report in the Bombay Chronicle, he 
immediately came to the conclusion that individual and mass 
civil disobedience movement has to be suspended and he called 
a meeting of the Congress W'orking Committee to take the deci- 
sion. 'llic Working Committee met at Bardoli on 11 and 12 
Fcbniar)' 1922 and adopted a resolution which stated tliat, in view 
of the fact that “the atmosphere in the countrj’ is not nonviolent 
enough for mass disobedience, the latest instance being the tragic 
and tcmble events at Chauri Chaura near Gorakhpur, tire W^ork- 
ing Committee of the Congress resolves that mass civil disobedi- 
ence contemplated at Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended and 
instnicts the local Congress committees forthwith to advise the 
cultivators to pay the land rcvauic and the other ta'tcs due to 
the govcnniicnt and whose pajment might have been suspended 
in anticipation of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to 
suspend ever}* other preparatorv’ activity of an offensive nature.”* 

1. CoUcctcd U’ortt of MaJtetma Cawtlii, \*ol 22, pp. 377-75. 
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The meeting of tlic All India Congress Committee held on 
25 Februar)’ 1922 at Dellu passed the resolution with modifica- 
tions. Gandlun in Ins article “'riie Crime at Chauri Chaura” 
in Young India dated 15 Februar)* 1922 gave the details of the 
incident in the following words . 

“I understand that the constables who were so brutally hacked 
to death had given much provocation. Tliej* had gone back upon 
the word just given by tlic inspector that thej’ would not be 
molested, but when the procession had passed the stragglers were 
interfered with and abused by the constables. The former cried 
out for help. The mob returned. The constables opened fire. 
The little ammunition thej’ had was exhausted and they returned 
to the thana for safety. The mob, my informant tells me, there- 
fore set fire to the thana. Tlie self-impnsoned constables had to 
come out for dear life and as they did so, they were hacked to 
pieces and the mangled remains were thrown into raging fiames."* 
Gandhiji’s account supplements and confirms the account given 
in M. N. Roy’s article “Legal Murder in India". There is one 
difference. Roy’s article seems to suggest that the Congress 
volunteers were a considerable part of the mass which retaliated 
against the police. Gandhiji on the other hand in his article 
quoted above says : 

“It is claimed that no noncooperation volunteer had a hand in 
the brutality and that the mob had not only the immediate pro- 
vocation but they had also general knowledge of the liigh-handed 
tyranny of the police in that distnct”^ 

However Gandhiji did not lay much stress on differentiating 
Congress volunteers from the mass who accompanied them. In 
a letter to Jawaliarlal Nehru, who was then in jail, Gandhiji 
wrote on 19 February 1922: .but the brutal murder of the 

constables by an infuriated crowd which was in sympathy wath 
noncooperation cannot be denied. Nor can it be denied that it 
was a politically-minded crowd.’’* 

Gandhiji was fully awnre of the provocation by the police and 
the blanket repression against the Congress movement in Gorakh- 
pur-wbich makes the retaliatory action of the masses understand- 


2. Ibid, p. 416 


3 Ibid 


4 Ibid, pp 435-36 
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able and such incidents are part of the rising resistance of the 
masses to despotic rule. But Gandhiji picked upon the Chauri 
Chaura incident to withdraw the struggle. He said, “Mob vio- 
lence e\ en in answer to grave provocation is a bad augury. . . 
Nonviolent noncooperators commonly succeeded when they have 
succeeded in attaining control over the hooligans of India, in 
other words, when the latter also have learned patnotically or 
religiously to refrain from rtieir violent activities at least 
whilst the campaign of noncooperation is going on.”® 

Actually what Gandhip called “the violent activities of the 
hooligans of India” were resistance actions of patriotic elements 
and masses against police rule and its repression. They always 
accompanied the noncooperation movement whenever it was 
launched. It was not only m 1920-22 but in 1930-33 and much 
more so in 1942. Gandhiji made the Chauri Chaura incident 
the excuse for withdrawing the noncooperation struggle in 1922. 
It was a betrayal of the great movement when its tempo was in 
the ascendant. It created a bitter disappointment among the 
rank and file of the Congress and even among the closest collea- 
gues of Gandhip. Jawaharlal Nehru expressed his sharp disagree- 
ment to Gandhiji from jail. It gave a handle to imperialism to 
step up its campaign of repression, Gandhiji was arrested on 
10 March and the first noncooperation movement came to 
an end 

Gandhiji himself was assailed with doubts ; "Surely it is cow- 
ardly to withdraw the next day after pompous threats to the gov- 
ernment and promises to the people of Bardoli.”® But he reject- 
ed this as an “invitation to deny truth and, therefore, religion and 
to deny god himself”."^ He admits that some Working Committee 
members and his associates "did not all agree w’lth me. Some of 
them probably do not even now agree with me.”® 

But under Gandhiji’s insistency the Working Committee 
passed the resolution. He himself was convinced that it was the 
only right thing to do. In an answer to Jawaharlal’s bitter letter 
he wrote : “I assure you that if the thing had not been suspend- 
ed, we w’ould have been leading not a nonviolent struggle but 

5. Ibid, p. 416. 6. IbiU 7. Ibid. 8. Ibid. pp. 416-17. 
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esscntijJIy a violent strvgglc."^ All the same lie tras affected by 
Nehru s letter. He wrote to him, “I want a cheenng letter from 
you after tlic freezing dose j-ou Iiavc sent me through Pj-arelal.”^'' 

It is Significant that rt was after the withdrawal of the stmggle 
that Gandhiji wrote the famous article, “Shading the Manes” in 
answer to the insolent challenge of Lord Birkenhead and for 
which he was tried and sentenced in March 1922 : “If the exis- 
tence of our empire were challenged. . . the cliallengc will be 
answered with all the vigour and determination at its command.”” 
In this article Gandhiji wrote : 

“No empire intoxicated with the red wine of power and plun- 
der of weaker races has yet Jned long in this world and this ‘Bri- 
tish empire', which is based upon organised exploitation of physi- 
cally weaker races of the earth and upon continuous exhibition of 
brute force cannot live if there is a just god ruling the universe. . . 

“. . . it is high time that the British people were made to realise 
that the fight that was commenced in 1920 is a fight to the finish, 
whether it lasts one month or one year or many months or many 
years, and whether the representatives of Bnlish reenact all the 
indescribable orgies of the Mutiny days with redoubled force or 
whether thej' do not.”*- 

It should also be noted that the AICC resolution, which con- 
fimied the Working Committee resolution, emphasised “that the 
resolutions of the ^Vorkmg Committee do not mean any aban- 
donment of the original Congress programme of noncooperation 
or permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience but con- 
siders that an atmosphere of necessarj' mass nonviolence can be 
established by the workers concentrating upon the constructive 
programme framed by the Working Committee at Bardoh”.” 

Later, just on the eve of his arrest, in an article entitled “If I 
Am Arrested”, Gandhiji had again to emphasise that the struggle 
w ould be resumed : 

“If the atmosphere clears up, the people realise the full value 
of the adjecthe ‘civil’ and become in reality nonviolent both in 
spirit and in deed, and if I find that the government still do 
not jield to the people's will, I shall certainly be the first person 


9 Ibitl, p. *130. 
12. IJwcl, p 458. 


JO. Ibid, p. 437. 
13. Ibid, p 403 


tl. Ibid, p -557. 
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to advocate individual or mass civil disobedience, as the case may 
be. Tliere is no escape from that duty without the people wish- 
ing to surrender their birthright.”^’ 

All these extracts from Gandhiji’s contemporary writings go to 
show that there w’as confusion m the ranks and leading cadres 
of the noncooperation movement as a result of the precipitate 
\Wthdrawal of the struggle after the Chaun Chaura incident. Nei- 
ther the assurance of the AICC resolution (25 February 1922) 
that it was not a "permanent abandonment of mass civil dis- 
obedience movement”, nor GandhiiTs assertion that he would be 
the first to restart it "as soon as the atmosphere clears up” suc- 
ceeded in remedjing the harm done by the sudden withdrawal. 
As stated earlier, after the arrest of Gandhiji on 10 March 1922, 
the movement slowly declined. 

Gandhiji continued to hold that he was quite nght and justi- 
fied in withdrawing the struggle and he defended his stand in 
terms of his religious philosophy of “nonviolence”. At the same 
time It is also true that in the later mass civil disobedience move- 
ments of the early thirties and of 1942 many incidents like Chauri 
Chaura took place, but there was no repetition of the Bardoli 
resolution. Towards the end of 1929, on the eve of the Lahore 
session after the Congress had decided to readopt the complete 
independence resolution and to launch the mass civil disobedience 
movement, Gandhiji visited the communist prisoners in Meerut 
jail. After communicating the impending decisions of the Cong- 
ress on complete independence and on the launching of nation- 
wide struggle to the communists, he asked them what differences 
now remained between him and them. On this S. A. Dange, on 
behalf of the communist prisoners, asked the Mahatma a pointed 
question : “If again a Chaun Chaura incident takes place in the 
course of the coming struggle, would he again withdraw the strug- 
gle?” Dange has gone on record to state that Gandhiji’s reply 
was in the negative. There is no record available of this interview 
though D. G. Tendulkar’s Afahatma*® records that it took place 
some time before 24 November 1929. 

Finally it is necessary to point out that the Chauri Chaura. 
incident was not just a enme perpetrated by a “hooligan” crowd. 

14 Ibid, Vol. 23. p. 37, ^ / IS.Vol. ,2. p 497.- 
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It was a heroic episode in the first noncooperation movement, 
the mam feature of which was the spontaneous upsurge of the 
peasant masses who were roused to the spirit of national con- 
sciousness by Gandhiji’s militant slogans of noncooperation with 
the Satanic government and “Sn'araj within a jear”. The Alla- 
habad high court judgment on the Chauri Chaura appeals deli- 
vered on 30 April 1923 — document of some 100 printed pages, 
gives interesting details of the happenings in Gorakhpur district, 
which confirm the above conclusion. 

It was a long-drawn-out trial m which there were 225 accused, 
while the police had implicated over a thousand persons, Tlie 
session tnal commenced on 21 June 1922, some four months after 
the incident. The recording of evidence commenced on 23 Octo- 
ber and the session court judgment was pronounced on 9 June 
1923. The appeal preferred on behalf of the 172 accused sentenc- 
ed to death came up for hearing before a bench of the Allaliabad 
high court composed of the cliief justice and justice T. C. Pigott 
and the judgment was delivered on 30 Apnl 1923. 

The incident took place in the village Chaura near the police 
tliana. The village Cliauri is situated near about and in between 
is the railway station known as Cbaun Chaura. Peasants of some 
60 villages round about participated in the movement but the 
bulk of the 3-4 thousand who actually marched to the thaua came 
from two villages Dumnkhel and from Cliaura itself. Mass acti- 
vity in pursuance of noncooperation movement in Gorakhpur 
district and particularly in this part began after the visit of 
Gandhiji in February' 1921. National volunteers were formed. They 
were recruited from the peasants. Tliey were composed of Cong- 
ress and khilafat volunteers, w'ho acted together in the spirit of 
Uindu-Mushm unity w’hicli was the remarkably dominant fea- 
ture of the first noncooperation moi-cment. “TTie volunteers were 
taught to police their own \'illagcs and tribunals w’cre set up to 
which peasants were urged to refer thcir disputes in place of the 
existing courts of justice.” llie wluntccrs were pledged to non- 
violence and to loyalty to the mo^'cment. The Britisli rulers were 
not slow to recognise the significance of national volunteers as a 
militant organisation. It was declared an “unlawful association” 
and banned by a notification of 22 November 1921 which was 
published in the Gazette on 26 November 1921. 
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'rile peasant volunteer organisation continued despite the ban. 
Its main activity was in tune with the current noncooperation 
programme, viz picketing of liquor as well as toddy and ganja 
shops. 'lo tins the volunteers added the item of picketing meat 
and fish shops and demanding the reduction of pnees of these 
articles of their consumption. 'ITic campaign was to start in Mun- 
dcra bazar which was a little north of Chaura police station on 
February 1923. 

'Hie judgment points out that the peasants were suffering 
se\‘crely from high prices "and were convinced that the traders. . . 
were profiteenng”. On 1 February which was a bazar day some *W 
\oluntecrs had assembled in the Mundera bazar. Merchants had 
alerted the police and both police and merchants were trying to 
persuade the volunteers to abandon the campaign. Volunteers 
were unable to do much on that day and were saying that they 
would come back on the next bazar day which was on "i Febru- 
ary 1922. But on that day an inadent occurred which sparked off 
the explosion. The submspector Gupteshwar Singh who headed 
the police party at Mundera bazar on that day thought that the 
trouble could be evaded by giving a threat and a thrashing to the 
leader of the volunteers. Hie police officer \vas blissfully ignorant 
of the fact that one year of noncooperation movement had trans- 
formed the peasantry of the country. The inspector called the 
leader of the volunteers — one Bliagwan Ahir, an army pen- 
sioner, who had done service in Mesopotamia in the first world 
war, and who was giving drill training to the volunteers. 'The 
inspector not only shouted at Bhagwan Ahir, but as the judgment 
records, he "lost his temper and struck (Bhagwan Ahir) with 
cane and with open hand". 

'The news of this insult spread like ivild fire in the neighbouring 
villages. Lai Muhammad, one of the volunteers, wrote to the 
local khilafat office ; "The local volunteers had been roused by 
the outrageous conduct of the subinspector of Chaura to such a 
state of indignation that if the officials would only give the word, 
they were prepared to teach that officer and the police generally a 
signal lesson.”^® 

Lai Muhammad requested the local khilafat office to send some 

16 Judgment, p. 16S 
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one to look into the matter. Neither the khilafat nor tlic Congress 
seems to ha\’c sent anybody to the villages. The judgment makes 
no mention of this. 

The peasant volunteers organised a meeting on their own at 
Dumnkhcl — a village a couple of miles away from Chaura police 
thana. Some 1500 were assembled at the meeting, most of whom 
were from Diimnkhel and Chaura and a sprinkling from the other 
60 Milages around. Hie meeting was well prepared in advance for 
the day's campaign. It was addressed by a number of speakers. 
One Jagat Narain appealed to them to disperse saying that arm- 
ed police nas posted at the Chaura police thana. Two Muslim 
speakers came and addressed the meeting invoking the name of 
Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ah, who were then in jail. From 
among the peasant volunteers, Nazar Ali, Lai Muhammad and 
Slijamsunder opposed the advice to disperse. 

"Eventually Nazar Ali earned the entire meeting with him in 
a resolution that they uere to march in a body first to Chaura 
police thana to ask from the subinspector the explanation why 
he had beaten the volunteer and thence to march to Mundera 
bazar to stop the sale of intoxicants, meat and fish.” 

The crowd marched in the direction of Chaura police thana 
after the meeting. It carried flags on bamboo poles and u’as 
shouting slogans. It had swelled to 3000 and more by the time it 
reached the outskirts of the police thana. It was led by Nazar Ali, 
Sh>amsunder and Shikan (he turned approver later). The judg- 
ment describes the mood of the crowd as it was halted at this 
point by the subinspector and his force of armed chowkidars in 
the following words ; 

take it tliat there was perceptible in the spirit of this 
crowd that sort of magnetic force which the ancient Greeks as- 
cribed as supernatural influence and which has often been noted 
as emanating from an army destined to be victonoas in an im- 
pending encounter. Psychologically it has its basis m the recogni- 
tion on the part of each member of the force that those around 
him arc animated by the same spirit which he feels in himself; 
he knows that if he elects to go fonmrd, he wll not go forward 
alone."*^ 


17 Jutll?7ient, I> 22 
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It is clear that tlic judges arc forced to recognise the courage 
and the resolution of the peasant masses and they seek to give a 
superficial ps) chological explanation of the same. Tliey however 
knew that the courage of the peasants assembled there was bom 
out of the national consciousness and national unity inspired m 
them by the noncooperation movement and the Hindu-Muslim 
unity forged in its course. Tins also inspired in them the resolu- 
tion to resist the oppressive rule of the foreign power of which 
the outrageous actions of the local police was the direct expres- 
sion. lliat the judges knew this is clear from the arguments they 
make to justify the reduction of 170 death sentences passed by 
the session judge to 19, while commuting the sentences in the 
rest of the cases to transportation for life with concrete recom- 
mendations for clemency for different groups. 

On page 91 of the judgment, the judges point out that though 
in case the charge of murder under section 302/H9 IFC is proved, 
the sentence of death is “the normal and appropriate punish- 
ment”, the court may, where it secs fit, pass the lesser sentence of 
transportation for life, but in that case it must record its reason 
for doing so. The session judge held that it was impossible to give 
such reasons in any of the 170 cases in which he had pronounc- 
ed the death sentence. Tlie high court judges disagreed with the 
session judge on this point but refused to argue the same in 
detail as they did not want to appear “to extenuate the sa\-age 
nature of the crime or to come forward as the apologists of the 
lawlessness of the crow’d”. ' ' 

All the same thej’ were forced to state the following • “^Ve take 
account, ne%’ertheless, of the fact that this crime grew out of a 
political agitation.” But we cannot .expect the high court judges, 
tlie custodians of the “law' and order" of foreign imperialist rule, 
to see this connection behveen the action of the peasants arid the 
spirit inspired in them. by the noncooperation movement and the 
message of Gandhiji in a straightforoard way! The tendentious 
comment of the judges was in keeping with the usual imperialist 
propaganda. They wrote, “the ignorant peasants were drawm into 
the business by misrepresentation of facts and preposterous pro- 
mises concerning the millennium of ‘swaraj’ ” in the fight for 
which they had to muster "courage and resolution on their part”. 
The judges also remarked that some peasants were apparently in- 
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fluenced by blind faith in Gandhi|i and by the belief tliat the 
Afahatma was “a worker of iniiacles". 

Despite this attitude, the {udges did take into account the 
background of the political movement and its uplifting influence 
On the peasants, without admitting the same, as ne)J as the pro- 
vocation given to them by the overbearing behaviour of the police 
officers in assessing the incident itself and in reconsidering the 
death sentences passed against nearly 150 of the accused. 

The session court had sentenced 172 accused to death ; of these 
two died in lail. In the case of these 170, who had preferred their 
appeal before the high court, the verdict pronounced by the 
bench was as follows : 38 were acquitted as tlie high court held 
that no charge was proved against them ; 3 were sentenced for 2 
years ; 129 were held guilty of the murder charge under the rele- 
vant section. 

The sentences pronounced on these 129 were as follows : death 
sentences were confirmed on 19 as in their case it was held to be 
proved that they- had taken “prominent part in the enme", in 
the case of the remaining 110 the death sentence was reduced to 
transportation for life and reasons were given for the same. 

In the light of these reasons the 110 were classified in four lists 
for clemency recommendations in the following way : 14—List 
A . no recommendation for clemency; 19— List B : recommended 
reduction to 8 years Ri; 57— List C . recommended reduction 
to 5 years ri; 20— List D . recommended release after 3 years. 

The Congress leadership in those days did nothing whatsoever 
to defend the Chauri-Chaura prisoners in the court or othenvise 
help them or their kith and km in any way They took the 
cue from Gandhiji's own instructions. Writing to Devdas Gandhi 
on 12 February 1922, the Mahatma wrote; 

“Am fasting till Friday evening by way of penance and warn- 
ing people who, with my name on lips, have brutally hacked 
constables to death. Strongly advise wrongdoers confess guilt and 
deliver themseh’es to authorities."'* 

In an interview given to the Bombay Chronicle, Gandhiji re- 
peated the same idea. He was asked, what about the 15,000 pri- 

18 This was an intended telegram mentioned ui the letter to Davdas 
Gandhi. That is why the language is tel^raphfc. See Collected Worki 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol 22. pp 397-98. 
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soners in jail and whether he \Wuld^^^'&r^eme-fonn of resis- 
tance to get them released? : iS^The h'ss^e has 

been changed by the Gorakhpur lrageay?®^^Te«fi©ogr€^' must, 
for the time being, sacrifice the pnsoners. They must suffer for 
the popular misdeeds at Gorakhpur.”** 

All this IS confirmed by what Sampurnanand, then a leftwing 
Congress leader, said in speech before the UP political con- 
ference in October 1922.^ 

At the end, it is necessary to record how the British rulers, 
taking advantage of the forthright condemnation of the peasant 
action at Chaun Chaura by Gandhiji, vainly sought to glonfy 
the police and their police rule. In thar official annual report 
submitted to the British parliament, it is reported that “the inter- 
est excited by the unveiling of the memorial to the body of the 
police who were cruelly murdered in performance of their duty 
at Chauri Chaura affords grounds for hoping that the heavy obli- 
gations owed to the Indian police by the peaceful inhabitants of 
the countr)’ is being recognised.” (!) It is also recorded there that 
“a cenotaph" raised to their memory, bore the words : “To guard 
my people” and was unveiled by the Bribsli governor of UP.** 

Tlie British rulers were not erecting a memorial for the poor 
Indian police who \vcrc their tools and their Wctims, but to tlie 
police state which they had set up to strangle the political life 
of the country which was then throbbing with the onward march 
for independence. Tliat “cenotaph”, ne\'cr knou-n to people even 
in those dajs, is long forgotten. But the martjTdom of the pea- 
sant fighters of Chauri Chaura \WI1 remain enshrined in the 
grateful memory of our people for e\'er. 

The documents produced here arc mostly articles from the 
Indian communist press pnnled abroad. We have not been able 
to trace any article on the subject from the SocijJist. The case 
was widely reported and commented upon in the contemporarj 
Indian dailies, both official and nationalist. It was mainly from 
this source that M. N. Roy who wrote these articles and memo- 
randa got the information. 

19. Ihid. p. 40S. 

20. Quoted in Vanguard, 15 N'oviember 19-12, sec text below. 

21. India in 1923-24, p. S3 



1. LEGAL MURDER IN INDIA 
By M. N. Roy 


Out of 228 men put on Inal for “rioting and arson” at Chauri 
Chaura, 172 have been sentenced to death, and six men have 
practically suffered the same penally, because they died in jail of 
maltreatment dunng the Inal which lasted almost a full year. 
Even the records of the British government in India cannot pro- 
duce an instance of imperialist “justice” which surpasses this one 
m its majestic vindictiveness and brublity. 

The incidents that led up to this legalised murder were as 
follows *. In February 1921, the agrarian re\'olt in the United 
Provinces where feudalism reigns supreme had reached a ver)’ 
acute stage. Ignorant of the social-re\'olutionai>’ character of this 
discontent of the poor peasantry, the nationalist noncooperotors 
turned towards this spontaneous outburst to utilise it for their 
political agitation. The result was that the rebellious peasantrj’ 
readily responded to the call of the nationalist agitators, and took 
up the slogans of noncooperation. It was just at the time when 
the Congress and particularly Gandhi talking very much about 
mass civil disobedience, the main slogan of which was to be non- 
payment of rents and taxes This elcctnfied the imagination of 
the exploited peasantry, xveighed down generation after genera- 
tion under exorbitant land rents and innumerable kinds of feudal 
dues exacted by the landlords. The vision of the day when they 
would not have to bear all these burdens inspired the peasantiy 
who, all over the province rose in revolt to overthrow the British 
raj, which to them wxis landlord raj, and to establish “swaraj”, 
which they called Gandhi raj. The entire province was like a 
volcano and the authorities were extremely alarmed. 

Thousands of villagers joined the Congress volunteer corps, 
and m addition to the campaign of attack against the properties 
of the landlords, took active part m the picketing of the sale of 
foreign articles and liquor in the market places. Everywhere the>‘ 
came into conflict with the police forces. On 2 February the 
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volunteer pickets were fired upon by the armed police in a 
market, owned by a landlord notonous for his loyalty to the 
go\’ernment and tyranny over the tenants. Tu’o days later the 
\olunteer corps, swelled to almost 3000 strong by peasants from 
the adjoining villages, decided to renew their activities in the 
same bazar. On their way th^ had to pass by the police station 
at Chauri Chaura, at which point they were attacked by the 
police. After some exchange of brickbats, the police opened fire 
on the crowd which grew funous and attacked the police station, 
set fire to it and 21 policemen were killed m the affray. Naturally 
the casualties on the other side must have been much greater, 
in view of the fact that while everyone m the police station used 
firearms, the volunteers had scarcely any. The government lias al* 
waj's been verj* careful in putting the number of the killed and 
wounded among the volunteers as low as possible. But it is not 
hard to imagine the result of firing volleys on a crowd of over 
three thousand unarmed peasants. A correspondent of the loya- 
list press wrote •. “The police must have fired on the mob in 
earnest, but whether it was before the rush or after it I cannot 
say." 

From Chauri Chaurq, the revolt spread in all directions but 
the forces of law .ind order were mercilessly brought to bear 
upon the situation, and what would othenvise have been a peace- 
ful demonstration of the exploited masses ended in a bloodbath. 
Armed police and military forces were used freely to “protect 
life and propertv-” and scores of lives of the expropriated peasan- 
tiy were sacrificed. In a few daj-s, a government communique 
declared the “situation well in hand", all the centres of distur- 
bance being “under military' control". 

Thus was drowned in blood the voice of the e.vp]oited peasan- 
try, driven to premature action by government provocation and 
the ignorance of the nationalist agitators. Hundreds of arrests 
were made; 225 of the prisoners were finally sent up for trial. 
Tliev’ were charged with "murder, arson and being members of 
an unlawful assembly". After a trial which lasted 8 months, bour- 
geois justice lias pronounced its verdict : 172 will be “hanged 
by the neck until dead”. 

The focts speak for themselves. No comments are necessary. 
Tin's justice surpasses in brutality the doctrine of “an eye for 
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an ej’e and a tooth for a tooth”. 172 lives must be taken to pay 
for 22. But bourgeois |ustice conveniently forgets about scores of 
poor peasantry that fell before the rifles of the police and mili- 
tary-. MHio IS going to avenge these soldiers of freedom? Not 
bourgeois justice, but their ovvn class when victorious. The 
reason for such brutal ferocity, and the incidents that preceded 
and followed ft, is that in Chaurf Chaura, the growth of a 
force threatening the rights of the landlords wtis to be noticed. 
British imperialism has proi-ed hoiv ably it wdll defend the pro- 
perty of those loyal to it. 172 lives will be sacrificed on the altar 
of landlordism in league with imperialism. A lesson for the 
nationalists, 

(Inprccor, Vol 3. No 9. 24 January 1923) 


2. AN APPEAL TO THE LABOUR UNIONS OF INDIA 

Workingmen and M'orkingwomen I 
Tlie world has been shocked to hear of that prostitution of 
justice which has condemned to death 172 of the men arrested 
more than a year ago after tlie revolt of the exploited peasantry 
in the district of Gorakhpur was drowned in blood. Tliese men 
arc to be executed with the sanction of the “Jaw”, ostensibly 
because of their participation in the not at Chauri Chaura, in 
which 22 policemen were killed. 172 men, the majority of whom 
are poor cultwators driven to re\’ 0 lt by the pressure of unbearable 
exploitation by the government as well as by the taluqdars, are 
condemned to death in menge for the lives of 22 policemen 
who fell m upholding “law and order”. In other words, the enme 
of these men was that they dared to assert their right to live 
and challenged the authority which orders them^to toil and starve 
perpetually. Cliauri Chaura was the scene of the revolt not 
on!v against the government but also against the established 
order of society, against the sacred right of properly— of land- 
lordism, Hence the hand of represssion has come down there 
in its naked brutality, first as armed forces firing upon an un- 
armed mob, then in the wholesale arrest of all implicated and 
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lastly as'ihjs legal 'massacre. This cannot he denounced too 
strongly. 

While 172 brave soldiers of freedom are standing at the foot 
of gallows, the National Congress which called upon the peasan- 
try to act lemaiDs sjJent, content with expressing pious horror 
at this “barbarous violence” which overshadows the “atrocious 
violation of nonviolence” at Chaun Chaura. Those who have 
exhausted their vocabulary m condemning the government law 
courts today pathetically hope that an appeal to the higher 
courts will save the lives of these men. Not a finger is raised, 
not a step taken, to rescue these men from the faws of death. 
They are left to the mercy of a merciless enemy. 

The reason for this inactivity and indifference of the Congress 
is obvious. We do not desire to expose that reason here. \^at 
we want at this moment is to take some vigorous effective steps 
to save those comrades of ours from the gallows or hfe-long trans- 
portation to which at best the sentence can be reduced by the 
high court. 

Workers of India, it depends on you to save these men. No 
idle resolutions, no expressions of horror, no cnticism of imperial- 
list justice will be of any avail. These men stand at the door of 
death as a result of their courage in responding enthusiastically 
to the call of noncooperation, and they can be saved only by 
effective noncooperation, which no other section of the people 
but you— the producers of ever^-thing, the life blood of society 
•—can declare to enforce the demand for the release of your 
condemned comrades. 

Workingmen and worh'ngwomen of India 1 Demand the 
release of the Chauri Chaura victims under the threat of general 
strike. Do not permit the upper-class leaders to sabotage this 
urgent action in defence of your class, and in protest against the 
barbarity of imperialist justice. Such an action On >-our part will 
have the sympathy of and will be supported by the revolutionar}’ 
proletariat of the world. 

Workingmen and workingwomen of India 1 Declare general 
strike and save these soldiers of freedom. 

For the Communist Part>' of India 
M. N, Roy 

(Var^ardp ^'oI 2, No 2, 1 March 1923) 


12 February 1923, 
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3. MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL QN THE CHAURI CHAURA 
• SENTENCE 

To the M^orlcers of all Countries ! 

Imperialist justice has condemned 172 men to deatli in India. 
One year ago 228 men were arrested on the charge of having 
participated in a riot which resulted in the burning down of the 
police station at Chauri Chaura and the hilling of 22 policemen. 
One Iiundred and se\'enty-rivo men are to be executed in revenge 
for the death of 22 policemen who fell while defending "law and 
order”. The atrocity of this legal murder is unparalleled even in 
the bloody history of British rule in India. 172 Indian peasants 
are going to be hanged while the curtain is hardly down upon 
the bloody drama of the Moplah massacre and while brutal re- 
pression has not yet succeeded in quelling the rebellion of the 
Sihh peasants. The revolt of the colonial masses has attained 
such dangerous proportions that tmpcnahsm has inaugurated a 
veritable reign of terror to maintain its position. 

Since 1919 India has been a scene of mass murder and brutal 
repression. Beginning with Amntsar, British imperialism has gone 
on making free use of tanks, bombmg-pJanes, machinegans and 
ba>onets in order to drown the rebellious people in xners of 
Wood. Tlie ;a/Js of the countrv- contain more tlian 30,000 men 
and women arrested and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment for taking part m the nationalist movement. 6689 poor 
peasants of Malabar (Moplahs) arc undergoing penal servitude. 
Five of them have been hanged and 70 suffocated to death- 
5600 Sikh peasants of the Punjab arc lying in jail, beaten and 
maUteated, To add to this inglorious record another 172 men 
arc to be sent to the gallows. 

'Ihc great majority of these condemned men belong to the 
poor peasantry-, which was drisen to nwolt under the unbearable 
burden of war taxation and unprecedentedly high prices. Tlic 
.•c\olt w-as directed simultaneously against the nathe landlords 
and foreign government, both of which jointly suck the blood 
of the pcasantn-. TIic rc\olt was expressed in the form of huge 
mass demonstrations under nationalist slogans and direction. 
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These demonstrations \verc!?pcac^ftiL?i^0e''-thc leaders of the 
nationalist movement are believing in 

the cult of nonviolence. But Suffer even a 

peaceful demonstration of the unanniJ®ffi5S)Wi“ff^ocession of 
about 3000 people was fired upon from the police station of 
Chauri Chaura by which it was passing towards the nearby market 
in order to picket the sale of /oragn cloth. This act of provo- 
cation infuriated the peaceful demonstrators who attacked the 
police station, all the inmates of which were killed in the affray. 
The casualty on the side of the insurgents was nev’er disclosed; 
but the result of firing volleys upon a crowd of 3000 can be 
easily imagined. The fury quickly spread m the surrounding dist- 
ricts and developed into a dangerous agranan uprising, which 
was suppressed by military forces rushed to the spot Number of 
those perishing at the merciless hands of “law and order" is not 
known. Upon the suppression of the revolt a considerable number 
of men were arrested, 228 of whom were sent up for trial under 
the charge of “murder and arson”. Trial has ended by condemn- 
ing 172 of the accused to death. 

The international proletariat, engaged m a bitter struggle with 
capitalism in every part of the world, must not let this imperia- 
list butchery go unchallenged. Tlie rev’olt of the toiling masses 
in colonial countries is a powerful factor in the res'olutionarj' 
struggle for the overthrow of bouigeois dictatorship and the inau- 
guration of a new order of society. Imperialism attempts to drown 
the revolt of the colonial masses in rivers of blood. The prole- 
tanat of the imperialist countnes cannot remain indifferent. 
Energetic action must be taken in behalf of our Indian comrades, 
fighting bloody battles against imperialist terror. 

Workingmen and uxirkiiiguoinen / Hold protest meetings 
and demonstrations, condemning this act of imperialist butcherj' 
and demanding tbe release of the condemned men. Demand of 
the Second International and the Amsterdam Federation that 
the}' call upon their mainstay, the Bntish Labour Party, to sa\e the 
li\es of 172 Indian peasants whose only crime was that the} were 
hungi}' and were so unbearably huiigt}’ because the}* had been 
forced to contnbute too much for the prosecution of the “war 
for democracy”. Demand of the 2i International that its backbone. 
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tile Independent Labour Party, be asked to rise up to its noble 
professions of pacifism. 

Piolctanat of Great Britain/ It is your dutj' to take the lead in 
this case. Call upon the Labour Party to take parliamcntar}- action 
against this bloody deed of firitisli imperialism. If the reformist 
leaders uill not be moved to action c\-cn by such a flagrant rio- 
lation pf every moral and code which tlicj' hold up as 
a standard for others, jou musl repudiate their leadership and 
resort to direct action in order to uphold the right of the sub- 
feet peoples to resolt, and to demonstrate the sVorlduide solida- 
rity of the toiling masses in their struggle against capitalism. The 
wild career of imperialism gone mad can only be cheeked under 
the threat of direct action of the home proletariat. 

Doun with Impcrhlhvi! 

\'/ctOn’ to t/ie \T'orkcrs and Peasants of India I 

Long Lh’c tlic International Solidarity of the WorkinQ Class ! 

Tiin Lxixutut Co^^^!rr^■I: 
or Tne CoM.MU.SlST I.STtRKATIOSAI. 

'I’m: Entcittivt CoMNfrmrr 
oniin Rno l.vTTRN.mo.va or 
L.\iiour U.vtos’s 
V ol 2. N'o 3, 15 March 1923' 


-}. 'liir. ciiAuiu ciuuiu 

Ihc h'sh couit iiidgiucjit confirms the death sentence of 19 
leading mai. 110 arc to he transported for life. Ihc rest arc to 
sersc long terms of rigorous iruprnotunnit. So the curtain b 
going to (ifop on one of the tragic scenes of tumcoopcnilion. We 
ha\c no olncnation nhatsoever to nule about tlic judgment. We 
know nhal b to be cspectct! of impcriilhl justice. Hut tlic mar- 
tsTtlom of Ihrc ignorant i*ea*3nts nil! go down in hhtors- as an 
imUctnmil against tlic rioncoopcntimi mmcmait. sihicli lias 
dit-nnicx! all rcsponnliility c? Ilic Cluuri Cluura incident and 
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todjy refuses to Jift a finger to aid these victims. So callous and 
counterraoUitionary has pelty-bouigeois nationalism become that 
its press would not publish manifestos and resolutions of the 
Communist International and other proletarian organisations of 
Europe protesting against this impenalist butcher}'. ^Vhy? Tlie 
martyrs of Chauri Chaura \vouId not receive any better fate even 
m a Gandhitc swaraj. The attitude of the noncooperators as well 
as of the other schools of nationalism Iiav'c left no doubt what- 
soc\er on this score. All the talk about the masses, "swaraj for the 
98 per cent” and the like arc mockery and hypocrisy. Had it not 
been so, the Chauri Chaura sentences would^not go urichallengcd. 
Bourgeois nationalisrn wants freedom for the native propertied 
classes to exploit the labouring nusses.-^ic. workers and peasants 
will have to fight their own battle first to put an end to foreign 
domination, then to all class domination. 'Ehis is tlie lesson which 
all sincere revolutionaries should learn from the Cliauri Chaura 
incident. •,,, , 

(Vangiwird, Vol 2, Ko 8, 1 June 1923) 


5. CONGRESS AND LABOUR 

SATifFURKANANDA DCNOUNCCS BOURGEOIS NATIONALISM 

In moving the resolution on the necessity of organising labour 
m the UP conference, Babu Sampurnananda said: 

"The Congress should clearly express and state in unequivocal 
terms what should be its policy towards the peasants and land- 
lords and labourers and capitalists 

"Congress leadership is in the hands of the middle class- 
es, who are afraid of labour. Chauri Chaura frightened them so 
much that they did not dare to look after the dependants of the 
172 victims. . . If the government calls a man bolshevik none will 
raise a voice in his defence. Every one who works for labour is 
dubbed a bolshevik and there was an end of him. Why should 
labour join us? The capitalist class hopes. that it will prosper 
under, swaraj. . . but if landlords and capitalists are to retain ‘their 
pow'er, why should labour join the fight for freedom ?” 

i . iVenguard, Vol .3, Ko 7, ,15 November 1023) 



4- Third Session of the AITUC and 
the Working-dass Struggles 


INTRODUCTION 

The third session of the AITUC which wjs scheduled to take 
place at the end of November 1922 was actually held on 26 
and 27 March 1923 at Lahore. We are presenting here the docu- 
ments regarding this session and about the working-class struggles 
of 1923 m chronological order. 

M. N. Roy’s article “On Trade Unionism” pleads for a revolu- 
tionarj- and not a reformist policy to be pursued by the AHUC 
It calls for “revolutionary mass action involving the pauperised 
peasantry, as W'ell as city and rural wage-earners, who must be 
organised by those who want to see free India enter a penod of 
social progress”. 

'riiis is followed by two articles from S. A Dange’s Socialist 
of March 1923 which gi\e in a way the background of the forth- 
coming session of the AlTVC. In his article “The Capitalist 
Offensive” Dangc pinpoints the offensive of the millowners seek- 
ing to make a 20 per cent cut m the wages of the textile workers 
and points out that “only by class war, to which tlic Ahmcdabad 
workers arc slowly drifting unconsaously, can labour hope to 
win”. He links up the "bO)-cott foreign cloth” movement «itli 
the struggle of the worbng class by asking the following ques- 
tion : “W^ill the heroic noncooperator tell us if the millowners of 
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Bombay and Ahmcdabad arc loolcing to the good of tlie nation 
by creating troubles m the textile industry', when in the interest 
of the boycott movement, there ought to be no trouble in this 
branch at least?" 

M. A. Klian’s circular printed in the Socialist calls for the 
formation of the AIRF and makes a bitter complaint against the 
functioning of Dewan Chamanlal, the general secretary of the 
AITUC. It appeals to him to assist in the job of organising rail- 
way workers and their existing unions on an all-India basis. 

'Fhe Fourth Congress of the Cl meeting in November 1922 
had taken a decision to send a greeting and a message to the third 
session of the AITUC assuming that the same was meeting at 
the end of the same month, llic text of the manifesto is taken 
from the despatch sent by the British intelligence man in Mos- 
cow to Lord Curzon at the India Office m London. The mani- 
festo did reach the session though it u^s not given publicity either 
m the press or in the records of the congress for obvious reasons. 

The actual re%'iew of the TU congress session and the details 
of its proceedings arc given m the next two articles • “The Third 
All-India Trade Union Congress" by M. N. Roy and “Where Are 
the Masses ?” by Evelyn Roj. The session is taken note of in the 
contemporar>' confidential fortnightly reports of the British gov- 
ernment of India.^ The additional facts stated therein-are that 
the president C. R. Das was u'elcoraed by an Akali jatha. The 
session was held in Bradlaugh Hall and was attended by 700 dele- 
gates and K. L Gauba the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee. The official scribe notes that there was not much en- 
thusiasm— a point which the two articles place in the correct 
perspective by comparing the session with the pre\’ious Jharia 
session. 

Amn’ta Bazar Patn’ka and Bombay Chronicle both dated 27 
March 1923 give a fairly detailed report of the session. Tliey give 
additional details and the main points of the presidential address 
of C. R. Das. Among the delegates were N. M. Joshi, Moreno of 
the Bengal Trade Union Federation, G. K. Barker of the BN 
Railway, Kharagpur, M. A. Malik (of Rohilkhand Railway), f. B. 

1. Hotiie-Pol F 25, 1923; “Report of Internal Political Situation m 
iTarch 1923." 
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Miller (NW'^ RniK\'ay, Lahore). National leaders like Mofilal 
Nclmi, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Santanam were also present. N. 
M. Joshi proposed the election of Dcshbandliu Chittarani'an 
Das as the president of the Trade Union Congress. 

In his address, Deshbandhu emphasised the necessity of the 
labour movement in the following words : "Labour rcprwenls 9S 
per cent of the population of India when we consider that labour 
also includes the peasants, llicj* need organisation. . . Tlic)' are ill* 
fed. 'fiieir lives arc a long'drawn struggle... 'JVo per cent of 
the population cannot win swaraj. If it did so, I would emphati* 
ealJy refuse to accept such a swaraj. A\7iife or brown, burcaueraq' 
IS bureaucracy. That is why I have alwa\-s claimed swaraf for the 
masses. Swaraj must be for the entire population and not for any 
particular class however gifted that class may be. Mlicrever there 
IS stnhe mihtarj' is called in." 

Proceeding Deshbandhu Das said : "W'hat right have the 
government and the middle class to say to the vast population 
of India : ‘You will not be allowed access to knowledge and cul- 
ture.’ Bureaucracy say to the people : ‘We arc trustees of the peo- 
ple. We w’jll look after you.’ The middle class in India also want 
to say the same thing to tlie labourers. . . Against this I want to 
raise my solemn protest. I do not care a straw for the self-govern- 
ment if that self-government is not won VMth the cooperation of 
all classes of the people. WTiat happened in France after the 
French revolution? Power was transferred from the monarchs to 
the middle classes. 98 per cent of the population in India are 
everything and the country' belongs to them. If the middle class 
ever vv’in swaraj and I live to see that dav', it will be my lot to 
stand by the labourers and peasants and lead them to wrest power 
from the selfish classes. Real politics evists where the people who 
go naked, W'hefe people who toil to keep body and soul together, 
live and work and not in clubs, m fashionable societies or in 
liberal associations” 

Concluding C. R. Das said, ‘‘I cannot find a class which w:3S 
more peaceful than the labourers in India (and asked his audi- 
ence to hasten on their work of organisation among labourers 
and peasants). I attach the greatest importance to the organisa- 
tion of labour without which the cause of swaraj is bound to fail 
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. , . /riie time lias come when we should say boldly that the orga- 
iiisation of labour is absolutely necessary'for swaraj.” ' 

. ile asked the labourers of India not to ask for special franchise 
and requested the Trade Union Congress to turn out spies and 
goiemment agents who have infested the labour organisation. 

Referring to the attitude of the Indian' National Congress to 
labour, C. R, Das said : “It was my misfortune to force the labour 
resolution at the Nagpur session of the Nabonal Congress on 
unwilling delegates and I find it is not acted upon to this day. 

“I call upon you today to steer clear of all congresses or confer- 
ences and take to your ou-n work. Your own hands must con- 
struct the temple of freedom. I call upon you to feel in the heart 
of your hearts that you are the real proprietors of India. You 
should feel, yours is the right, as it is your duty to bring freedom 
to India, I press this obligation upon you and may god give you 
strength to carry on this struggle to yjctoi)'." 

' Weha\e not been able to get the full text of C.R.Das's speech 
at the Lahore session of the AITUC. But these extracts from 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika and Bombay Chronicle clearly show that 
It was an important pronouncement. It was taken note of by the 
intelligence department of the government of India. In their 
contemporary confidential reports the British government took 
particular note of the fact that C. R Das had the solid backing 
of the rising revolutionary movement in Bengal and was now 
turning to the organisation of the workers and peasants Even 
the contemporary moderate nationalist jaress was critical of this 
militant posture of C. R. Das. Thus Amrita Bazar Patrika dated 
28 March 1923 wote ; “Till recently his speeches breathed a 
spirit of reconciliation. At Lahore however he seems to cross the 
Rubicoii for he called upon Indian Labourers ; “To steer clear of 
all congresses and conferences and feel within their heart of 
hearts that the)’ were proprietors of India.'” In a further com- 
ment in the same' issue the paper added : “The tirrie may yet 
come when Mr Das will be obliged to follow the advise he gives 
to peasants and labourers {yiz to steer clear of the congresses etc.) 
and we may find him perhaps the head of the labour party in 
India. At least that is the direction in which the wind is blowing,” 
Tliis speech of C. R. Das which was dangerous in the eyes of 
the imperialists and uncomfortably militant’ in those of the mode- 
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rutc nationalists of tlic rafnlca is crih'cisctl in M. N. Roy’s article 
‘Hie rUird AIMndia Trade Union Congress" as a nationalist 
nonclass approach to the rising trade-union movement in India. 
M. N. Roy who also had only press extracts of C. R. Das’s speech 
before luni characterised this speech as "a programme of pure 
and honest nationalism tempered hy humanitarian sentiments”. 
Roy characterises C. R. Das as a "utopian” but appraises him 
as one "struggling against the pragmatic politics of his nationalist 
associates" (i.c. swarajists and Oandhists). lie also distinguishes 
him from the "self-appointed labounlcs”, i.c. from those who 
were then advocating the formation of a moderate labour partv. 
What IS criticised is Das’s confused ideas about "true socialism" 
and about “the right to private property”. 

In this article Roy does not deal with the resolutions passed 
in that session of the AITUC saying thc>’ were "conventional 
resolutions". Amrita Bazar Patrika of 27 March 1925 records a 
number of resolutions passed at the session, which show the 
influence of contemporarj' progressive forces on the otherwise 
tame session. 

The Trade Union Congress session, for instance passed a reso- 
lution thanking the Workers’ \Velfarc League of India for the 
scr\’iccs It rendered to the 'I’UC in the cause of Indian labour. 
Tlie ^Vorkers’ Welfare League of India was a moderate leftwing 
organisation formed in London soon after the first world war and 
the Russian re\’olution by radical labour and communist leaders 
with the object of promoting trade-union organisation in India. 
Tlic British rulers of India looked at it as an organisation 
promoting subversive elements and activities in India. It finds 
mention m the confidential home department papers of the gov- 
ernment of India in the early twenties. It was also cited later as 
a coconspirator organisation in the Meerut Conspiracj' Case 
(1929). A confidential document “Bolshevik Activity in India up 
to September 1920’’- maintains that the Workers’ Welfare Lea- 
gue was founded in London in 1917 had Shapurp Saklatvala, A. 
A. Mirza and Dewan Chamanlal as its associates. Among those 
who joined the League in 1919 are mentioned, B. P. ^^^ad^a and 

2. Foreign-Pol. F 6l M, senal Nos 1-16. 1624- 
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Satj-amurty from Madras, B. C. Pal and G. A. K. Lulianz from 
Bcngal—ulio were then studjing in London. 

Iherc was an antiwar resolution calling upon the workers not 
to take part in any \z'ar that is unjustified, a resolution demanding 
end of the system of begar and forced labour, a resolution against 
retrenchment in the railwaj*s and finally a resolution calling up- 
on the W'orking Committee of the Indian National Congress to 
hand over to the AITUC the sum of Rs *10,000 set apart for the 
organisation of labour, to be administered by the TUC committee. 

^\^c ha\c mentioned these resolutions not only to complete the 
record but also to show that the 1923 session of the TUC, in 
which there were no communists yet, w'as ne\’crtheless influenced 
by socialist and communist trends appearing m the countrj-. 

Tile article “First May for Indian M'orkers” describes the first 
c^•eT May Day meeting held in India. The meeting n^as held in 
Madras under the leadership of Singaravehi, at which the red flag 
was unfurled, the formation of the Labour Kisan Party was an- 
nounced and its manifesto \vat published in Tamil.® 

'Die first May Day in Madras took place against the background 
of a strike upsurge of the first years of tlie twenties. According 
to the contcmporar>- strike statistics of the government of Madras 
presidency of those days, there were 19 strikes in 1921, 33 in 1922- 
23 and 13 in 1923-24. In the Madras city itself there were four 
strikes in Buckingham Carnatic CliooH Mills in 1922-25 during 
the course of which the police fired on a militant workers' demon- 
stration, in which two workers were martyred. The stake upsurge 
covered not onl)’ textile workers but also railw’ay w’orkers. High 
level of working-class activity in Madras is shown by the fact 
that in 1922, a Madras Workers' Conference was held, which 
was presided over by the famous w'nter Thiru V. Kalyanasunda- 
ram. In 1923 a Labour Kisan Party Conference was held under 
the initiative of Singaravelu in which again Thiru V. Kalyana- 
sundaram participated. 

In the article “The End of Tliree Strikes’’, the most important 
strike dealt with is the Ahmedabad cotton mill workers’ strike. 
The strike wave in the immediate postwar years — 1919-22, had 
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the increase in \\-ages as its mam demand. Priccsiucre rising, 
millowners making huge profits in the poshvar boom. But the 
v\ages already at a low level, were not rising. After 1922 when the 
postwar boom passed away, the millowners complained of depres- 
sion as their profit rate sank from 45.73 per cent m 1921 to 
24.0S per cent in 1922. To protect their profits the millowners of 
Ahmedabad decided upon a wage-cut of 20 per cent and put up a 
notice to that effect m all the mills early in 1923. Textile Labour 
Association founded by Gandhiji, objected to the wage cut, de- 
manded arbitration to settle the dispute. Rev C. F. Andrews 
also tried to mediate. But the millowners refused to w’ithdraw 
the wage-cut. Strike began on 1 Apnl, 56 out of 64 mills were 
on strike involving 46,000 workers. It lasted for 3 months till 
4 June. Gandhiji and Shankarlal Banker were both in jail. Work- 
ers took the path of class straggle. They did not succeed. The 
millowners imposed a wage-cut of 134 per cent. 

Vanguard correctly drew the lesson : *‘Tlie lesson to be learned 
IS greater organisation, better leadership and an appeal to the 
country for help in the creation of a strike fund for the support 
of the cause of the Indian working class in its unequal struggle 
with the pow'erful foe, British and Indian capitalism, supported 
by all the resources of the state.” 

It w’as to be realised in practice five years later in the great 
textile strike of Bombay, which gave birth to the fiiinous Girni 
Kamgar Union (Red Flag) under the leadership of Dange, Miraj- 
kar and others and marked the rise of the militant trade-union 
movement in India. 



1. ON TRADE UNIONISM 


Dcair Comrade, 

As you have noticed, the Vanguaxd is a purely Indian paper 
devoted to the cause of Indian independence; it is the organ of 
that section of the Indian movement which believes that India 
should be free not for the aggrandisement of native capitalists, but 
for the benefit of the. workers and peasants of India, and that she 
cannot be free without the conscious and concerted action of her 
toiling masses. We, who arc forced to live m exil^ have been 
watching with great interest the steady development of this tend- 
ency in the Indian movement, even within the ranks of the Indian 
National Congress, which is predominantly a middle^class organi- 
sation without much understanding of the socioeconomic needs 
and conditions of the working class.' We strive to help the deve- 
lopment of this tendency. 

We know that the struggle of the working masses in India, as 
well as in all other lands, is essentially economic and social, the 
immediate concern of the exploited workers and pauperised pea- 
santrj’ is the amelioration of their unbearable economic condition 
—their ultimate goal is social emancipation from all class rule. 
But neither of these two objects— the immediate or the ultimate 
one— Can be realised unless the entire Indian people can enjoy 
a free national existence which will enable them to enter into the 
healthy atmosphere of economic progress making inevitably for 
the social revolution. Therefore, the Indian working class cannot 
be indifferent to the political struggle for national independence. 
It must participate actively in it as the first stage of the great 
social struggle in which it is involved, and which it must carry 
to a successful end in course of time. 

On account of the abnormal condition in which India 
forced to stagnate during the last hundred and fifty years, it has 
become impossible that our national freedom will be achieved 
mainly through the efforts and under the leadership of the middle 
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class. 1 he interests of the bourgeoisie, nicluding tlic landowning 
class, of contemporar}’ India, although jeopardised, arc not entirely 
antagoinstic to those of the imperial ruling class. Tlie debacle of 
the moderates and the imminent swing of the Congress towards 
the right prove the correctness of this social theory*. Imperialism 
of today is more under the control of finance capital than of the 
manufacturing interests, 'llie colonial working masses have been 
practically prolctananiscd by the c\pIoitation of imperialist 
capital, therefore it is inevitable that tliey will be drawn more 
and more into the orbit of the worldwide reiolt of the exploited 
classes. Under these circumstances, the imperialist nihng class 
will hnd a docile handmaid in the colonial bourgeoisie, if the 
industrial and commercial aspirations of the latter arc not com- 
pletely suppressed. This possible alliance of the two othenvisc 
antagonistic interests makes for the socallcd “new era” in the 
subject countries— a new era b^un in India for example with 
the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms. This new era expressed in the 
terms of an Irish “Free Slate”, or an “Independent” Egypt, or a 
“Dominionised” India, is calculated to break down the unity of 
the national struggle of the subject people by buying up the 
loyalty and support of the propertied upper classes. Tlie e.xtrem* 
ism of the lower middle class, despite the complete pauperisation 
of the latter, will never arnount to anything unless it is reinforc- 
ed by the dynamically rc%’oIutionary’ energy of the broad masses. 
Lcwer-middle-class extremism, cured of all metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, must assume the leadership of the great mass upheaval 
which is the backbone of the Indian movement. 'Hie Indian 
National Congress, in order to survive the imminent betrayal of 
the present leaders, must lead the struggle aliead under the ban- 
ner not of petty-bourgeois reactionary pacifism but of revolu- 
tionary nationalism. 

So the task before the Trade Union Congress is not refonn, 
but revolution. It is not conservative unionism, based upon the 
bankrupt theory of “collective bargaining”, but ^c^’oU^tionarJ’ 
mass action involving the paupensed peasantry as well as the 
city and rural wage-earners, who must be organised and led by 
those who want to sec free India enter upon a period of social 
progress. Tarified by the spontaneous outburst of mass energy, 
tlie middle-class extremists are ordering a retreat which has turn- 
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cd into a disorderly rout. It is necessary' to reassure them, to 
show tliem the fountainhead of national energy, to tell them to 
make common cause with the working masses, not to use them 
as pawns in the fight but to recognise them as the heart and soul 
of it. Our cry is “Not the masses for revolution, but rev’olution 
for the masses”. Those who think that the economic and social 
condition of the Indian working class can be appreciably improv- 
ed before India has realised political independence, are mistaken. 
'Fo lead the working class, which is in a state of dynamic revolt, 
towards reformism, is to help perpetuate the e\ploitation of im- 
penalist capital. The Trade Union Congress, in order to be able 
to execute the histone task it has undertaken, must free itself 
from the leadership which bcJicxcs in piecemeal reform. Such 
leadership is, consciously or unconsciously, hostile to the interests 
of the working class. 

To bring about this inevitable union of the two radically rei'O- 
lutionary forces under the banner of national independence and 
social progress is the task undertaken by us. We believe that you 
are fighting for the same object. Therefore, let us work together. 

20 November 1922. 

{political Letters by M N. Roy) 


2. THE CAPITALIST OFFENSIVE IN INDIA 

The capitalist offensive in Europe is naturally followed by an 
offensive of the Indian capital against native labour. The Euro- 
pean offensive was the result of capital’s resolve to smash the 
strong position to which labour had reached dunng the war. 
European offensive is partially successful. The success of imperial 
capital of Europe means bad days for the half-de\’eloped, un- 
consolidated bourgeoisie of India and other semicapitalised coun- 
tries like India. A reduction of wages on the European labour 
front means cheapening of products and flooding of colonial and 
semicolonial markets with white goods If, in this competition, 
the Indian bourgeoisie means to hold its head, it must follow two 
courses. Either it must become less greedy of profits, to which 
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it became accustomed in the u'ar period, or it must pull labour 
down to the pit-lc\ el from the position to which it Iiad reached 
in the dajs of war. Hie Indian bourgeoisie has decided to follow 
the second course. Tlie first shirmislics of the figlit ^\•ill be between 
Ahmedabad millowncrs and workers. Tlie millowncrs have decided 
upon a 20 per cent reduction in wages and refuse to decide 
matters by arbitration. The workers liowc\’cr mean to give a fight 
straight, in spite of the advice of some treacherous labour leaders. 

WHien the All-India Trade Union Congress was held there 
was high talk of giving the Indian labour movement a "character 
distinctly its own”. I’hc aristocratic Mrs Naidu scornfully talked 
of traditions of western labour, with whom she would have no- 
thing to do, as she did not want class war out here. Can this 
aristocratic lady say whether the Ahmedabad millowmers them- 
selves are not beginning the class war? TTie capitalists will not 
reduce their profits but will have a cut in wages. Is this class love 
or class war? Babu Shyamsundar, at the Bengal labour confer- 
ence, ver} paternally advised labour to look more to the collective 
good than to class interests. Surely, Babooji, labour means to do 
the same. ITie collective good is the good of the greatest number. 
Labour forms the majority of the nation and so it is going to 
look to Its interests i.e. collective interests ! Whll the heroic 
noncooperator tell us if the millowners of Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad are looking to the good of the nation by creating troubles in 
the textile industt>’, when in the interests of the boycott move- 
ment there ought to be no trouble in this branch at least? 

We advise labour leaders and workers not to heed these 
soft words and philosophic phrases of . bourgeois intellectuals. 
Only by class war, to w-hich the Alimedabad workers are slowI>- 
drifting unconsciously, can labour hope to win. Defeats may come 
once or twice, but final victor)' is of the w’orkers. 

(Socialist, March 1923) 


3. D. CHAMANLAL ON TRIAL 

(The following has been sent to us for publication from the 
office of the Alllndia Raihvaymen^s Federation, Lahore— Ed. S.) 
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It ^'’as in May 1920 when the NW Railway strike u'as on 
that Mr Chamanlal met some of the railway stnkers at Rawal- 
pindi and was introduced to Mr M. A. Khan when he showed his 
willingness to ^^•ork for the cause of labour. He was welcomed 
and asked to take up the charge of publicity branch of the NW 
Railway Union at the time. He earned on the work till the 
strike reached a successful conclusion. 

The NW Railway Union committee then arranged that an 
All-India Trade Union Congress should be started to create 
an all-India labour movement and Mr Chamanlal was requested 
to take up the work. With this object a sum of Rs 1500 A\-as 
handed over to him through Lala Lajpat Rai. Reaching Bombay 
he saw a number of gentlemen interested in labour cause and 
the first session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was con- 
vened under the presidency of Lola Lajpat Rai. The delegates of 
the NW Railway Union of course were very keen in making the 
show a reality and attended in good number. An attempt ivas 
made to affiliate all the existing unions including the N^V Rail- 
way Union with a membership of 75,000. A standing committee 
^vas constituted. It was expected that the general secretary will 
tour all os'er India to organise the Congress on a working basis. 

The general secretary Dewan Chamanlal and with him the 
Trade Union Congress went to sleep for full Uvelve months 
doing nothing. The Oudh-Rohilkhand Railway strike was ignored 
and he did not move at all to give his new organisation a push 
Or a position. 

The second session was held in December 1922 at Jhana, Mr 
Baptista presiding. Money was provided by Seth Ramjas Mai but 
not liking “eggs and drinking” campaign he withdrew. If at all 
this session could be made a success it was entirely due to the 
efforts of Mr Miller and his colleagues who had led the Jharia 
coalminers’ strike to a successful end. While the session w'as on, 
these poor stnkers and other miners were promised a 25 per cent 
increase in their wages, which afterwards was never given to them 
as the Trade Union Congress failed to back up their cause. 

D. Chamanlal, when the session was over, again dragged the 
Trade Union Congress and has done absolutely nothing to the 
present day except sending a number of cabl^rams to the Daily 
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Herald of which he is a regular correspondent and his friends in 
Europe. There have been numerous strikes and lockouts. D. 
Chamanlal and the Trade Union Congress have been silent and 
if he has worked at all he has moved to the detnment of work- 
ers. Getting down to Jamshedpur in their last strike he mani- 
pulated the prestige of the TUG only to drive the strikers into 
the merciless arms of their masters and the poor labourers have 
come to realise what D. Chamanlal stands for. TTie kisan move- 
ment and other attempts on the part of the exploited masses of 
India to get their gne\’ances ventilated or redressed could not 
draw any inspiration or guidance from the general secretary who 
has been from the very beginning to this day essajing to retain 
in himself all the prerogative and all the show of the TUC. 

He positively refused to cooperate with Mr M. A. Khan in the 
organisation of All-India Railwaymen’s Federation which has of 
course been organised in spite of his aloofness. And then from 
Bombay he has moved up to Lahore and that move has trans- 
ferred the office of TUC to 16 Mozang Road. Lahore. No execu- 
tive member of TUC was ei'er informed or consulted about the 
change. Tlie staff of the Nation Newspapers Limited gives him 
a number of unions to exploit the name of TUC ; otherwise 
almost all the bona fide and r^ularly constituted trade unions 
of India have lost all confidence in the present make up of the 
congress. 

This year the situation has gone from bad to ivorse. TTirice 
had a meeting of the congress been called and thrice postponed. 

If e\’er it had taken place on the second of March, Mr Biswas 
of Bengal Trade Union Federation would most probably have 
been the solitary’ delegate attending. 

Is this confusion and stagnation, this one man exhibition of 
the Trade Union Congress any longer to continue? No, not at 
all. All the unions formerly affiliated to the congress are therefore 
invited to lake up the question in right earnest and decide how 
they can make the existing machinery of TUC an effective thing. 

It is high time that the matter be taken up and a conference of 
delegates, two at least from each union, be called at some central 
•place to 'make the present bogus organisation a useful body for 
tlabour work. Tlicre is the necessity of reconstituting and reorga- 
nising-lbe Trade Union Congress Standing Committee... D. 
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Chamanlars advice and collaboration will be useful, for the coun- 
tr)’ to know his difHcuUies and then there would be found a 
proper way out of the present disgraceful situation. 

M. A. Khan, 
EvccuhVe member, TUC ; 
general sccrclar}\ NW Railway Union ; 
organising secretary', All Jndia Railwaymen’s Federation. 

(Socialist, March 1923) 


4, MANIFESTO OF THE FOURTH CONGRESS OF THE 
Cl TO AITUC SESSION AT LAHORE 

Comrades, 

The proletariat of the West greets you with the greatest entliu- 
siasm in the stubborn fight which >-ou have been waging for several 
>cars to secure the amelioration of the economic conditions of 
the working class of India. The Fourth Congress of the Commu- 
nist International sends you warm greetings. 

Comrades, while expressing our sympathy and promising you 
our fullest support in winning your cause, we should like to remind 
you that your tasks are great and that you must not narrow them 
down. The working class of India is not only fighting for honour- 
able pay for honourable work, but the economic liberation of the 
workers and paisants of India depends’ on the nation’s political 
liberty. , No amelioration can be obtained in the framework of 
imperialist exploitation. Therefore your duty is to play ‘an impor- 
tant role in the fight for national liberation. Prepare yourself to 
fulfil this histone role. The vanguard of the proletariat ,of fifty- 
two countries represented at this congress is with .you. Beware of 
false friendship and treacherous counsels of leaders of compro- 
mise. 


(Home-Pol. F- 605, 1922) 
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5 . THE THIRD ALDINDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


Tlie long postponed third anniul session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress has met at last. Tliosc who expected a new 
leadership from this quarter have been disappointed. Tlie gather- 
ing at Lahore \\'as a worhing-class affair only in name. Tlie spirit 
that reigned there was one of pure nationalism and humanitarian 
idealism. Nationalist leaders, representing practically all the classes 
of our society except the working class, arrogated to themselves 
the role of “labour delegates". Tlieir monopoly was broken only 
by a few incipient labountes who vehemently opposed any poli- 
tical action on the part of the trade unions. The gathering as a 
whole, however, acted from the beginning to the end as an ad- 
junct to the National Congress, actuated partly by the pious 
desire to “uplift” the downtrodden masses and partly by the 
anxiety to 6nd ways and means of enlisting the services of the 
working class in the cause of bourgeois nationalism, whose triumph 
will signify the increased exploitation of the masses. 

Tlie following quotation from the Nation, which breathes the 
spirit of the All-India Trade Union Congress, is a graphic picture 
of what the Lahore gathering was and what could be expected 
of it. On 27 March the Nation writes : “A huge fleet of motor 
cars drove up to the gate of the Bradlaugh Hall, and vociferous 
cheers greeted the arrival of the leaders. The hall w’as gaily 
decorated with wreaths of flowers. Several parties of musicians were 
present who sang national songs until the arrival of the president- 
elect. As soon as the Deshbandhu's car drove up, shouts of 
‘Bande Mataram’ and ‘Deshbandhu Das ki Jai’ went up from all 
quarters. . . Many other ladies and gentlemen were present. . .” 
And so on and so on went the description of the gathering, which 
was supposed to be composed of the representativ- s of Indian 
workers Ii\’ing on star\ation wages, or at least of sincere reformers 
moved by the misery of the poor I To such an elite of intellect 
and opulence did the native Deshbandhu preach his d Urine of 
“Swaraj for tlie 98 per centl" 

The president, whose utopianism seems to be still struggling 
against the pragmatic politics of his rationalist associates, could 
not but feel a bit uneasy in the midst of this mockery, and in 
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his concluding speech observed ; "One criticism that has been 
le\’elled against us is that we have a Trade Union Congress in 
which tlierc are not many workers. Let us hope in a few years the 
delegates will be the labourers themselves." A pious hope indeed ; 
but do the present self-appointed labourites permit us to share 
the hope of Mr Das ? If the Lahore gathering was unsoiled by 
the shadow’ of a dirty coolie or ly-ot, it is neither the ignorance 
nor the inertness of the latter that is to be blamed, as our labour 
leaders and intellectual anstocrats are prone to do, Mr Das, who 
deplored the absence of real workers’ delegates in the socalled 
Trade Union Congress, himself pictured the truly proletarian and 
re\’olutionary atmosphere in which the previous annual session 
was held m the coalfields of Jharia. But what a long way this 
Trade Union Congress has gone since those days of 1921 when it 
came dangerously near to being a real working-class organisation I 
It is not the workers who have to be induced to attend the Trade 
Union Congress, as Mr Das appeared to mean in his remark 
quoted above, but on the contrary it is the Trade Union Congress 
which runs away from the filth and squalor of the field and 
factor)*, the mine and plantation. Seventeen months ago its second 
annual session was attended by six thousand workingmen and it 
was defended against the combined attack of the employers and 
the government by an army of over fifty thousand rebellious 
workers, who by the force of a mass strike wrested from the 
reluctant capitalists at least the promise of a 20 per cent w^ge 
increase. What a change this interval of seventeen months has 
wought in the Trade Union Congress. In the place of ragged 
men straight from the coal pits, Lahore gaily welcomed a galaxy 
of bourgeois nationalists and intellectual dilettantes who rolled 
luxuriously to the congress in a "huge fleet of motor cars” to 
make speeches and pass resolutions in the name of the poor 
dow’ntrodden "98 per cent”: The "western method of labour 
organisation” as w’ell as the corrupted capitalist civilisation of the 
West, which most of the leadws castigated and promised to lead 
the Indian workers away from, can harfly out do such a mockery 
and such h)pocrisy ! 

So much for the character -and composition of this august 
assembly which calls itself the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
Now a few remarks about its- accomplishment in this particular 
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session. The first and foremost, of course, was the speech of Mr 
Das, who once more pronounced tfie same views as expressed at 
Gav’a, leaving out the treatise on constitutional law. His was a 
programme of pure and honest nationalism tempered by humani- 
tarian sentiments. He wanted “the uplift of the masses for culture 
and for the struggle for national freedom". It is a desire that can 
be shared by e\-cry Iioncst nationalist ; but why deliver this speech 
in what is supposed to be a uoricing-class organisation ? But Mr 
Das, perhaps to break the monotony and make up for the medio- 
crity of the entire show, came out with something new in his 
concluding speech. This was his definition of “true socialism" and 
an explanation of his views on private property. A devout believer 
m Hindu metaphj-sical philosophy which lays down that the 
supreme being is with and without form at the same time, Mr 
Das believes in pnvate property and docs not believe in it. This 
scholastic statement necessitate further elucidation which was : 
“The right of holding private propcrt>’ is unjust unless ft leads' 
to a higher national interest." So, one of the principal planks 
in the programme of Mr Das’s party calls for tlie preseiv’ation of 
private property and accumulation of individual Avcalth, because 
it will lead to higher national interests. This was a very un- 
comfortable position for one preaching swaraf for the masses 
from the presidential chair of a workers' congress. So Mr Das 
took refuge in ethical abstractions, by which the actions of the 
ruling class m every age and every clime can be not only justified, 
but glorified. He argued tluit it is the e\al in pri^ute property 
that we must fight against. “Tlie selfish man w’ill give up being 
selfish if he will think less of himself and more of humanity.’ 
But how is Mr Das going to bang about this httJe change in 
human nature ? A convinced nationalist with a strong tendency 
towards cultural imperialism, he is, however, not to be daunted. 
He expects to stagger his audience by “the magnificent endow- 
ments of our temples, etc. etc” Well, certainly Mr Das is not 
Ignorant of the fact that the money spent on humanitarian endow- 
ments by a Rockefeller or a Carnegie is not less magnificent. 
Tlierefore, we can take it that Mr Das approves of the huge accu- 
mulation of wealth in the bands of these persons because they 
spend a part of it not only on higher national, but on inter- 
national interests. Then, h'e must also approve of the method by 
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which sucli accumulation talces place. And here Mr Das proves 
himself to be a votar)' of the western capitalist civilisation which, 
according to him, has no place in this holy land of ours. 

llirough such dangerous arguments Mr Das came to the con- 
clusion : “So when people say that the nght of pnvate property 
should be done away with, do not be misled. It is the evil in 
pn\-ate propertj’ that should be done away with. This is true 
socialism.” According to this new theory Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Ford and their like arc not less true socialists than those ancient 
Hindu monarchs and merchants who endowed magnificent tem- 
ples for the best interest of the nation. Well may poor old Marx 
turn in his grave to hear himself quoted by one expounding stfch 
a new theorv’ of socialism 1 

Tlic series of resolutions passed in tin's assemblage of respect- 
able "ladies and gentlemen” is too long to be dealt with in detail. 
Nor is there anything deserving particular attention m those con- 
ventional resolutions. But wc cannot pass by one curious detail; 
In its editorial on 28 March, the Nation mentions the adoption 
of a "sensational resolution demanding thc-socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange”. But it was in 
vain that we searched for this resolution in the reports of the 
congress. We wonder what happened to it : evidently, at the 
ele^’ehth hour it had to be shelved in order not to alienate the 
support of the “ladies and gentlemen" that honoured the gather- 
ing w’lth their presence. One must have something; the workers 
were already discarded. The displeasure of the propertied patrons 
could hardly he risked by bringing f6r\vard an academic resolu- 
tion. But why fear? One need not risk his respectability in these 
days by simply advocating such resolutions. .Has not the very 
British parliament been desecrated by Snowden ? It is all right 
so long as you do not mean business, like the spiritual guides of 
the British Labour Party. 

The days of Indian labour arc yet to come. 

{Aftermath of Noncooperation 

by M. N. Roy, Chapter vi) 
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6. WHERE ARE THE MASSES ? 
By E. Roi* 


The third annual session of the Indian Trade Union Congress, 
which was scheduled to meet last November, and whose activities 
have been wrapped in a veil of mj'steiy, met at last in Lahore 
on 26 March of this year. The five months* postponement did 
not seem to mar the composure of the organisers, and may have 
ser\'ed rather to enhance the atmosphere of social breeding and 
culture which pervaded the whole assembly. Tlie sessions of the 
third All-India Trade Union Congress were adorned, not merely 
by the presence of university graduates of several d^rees of erudi- 
tion, but by the chief figureheads of nationalist politics, distin- 
guished for their eloquence, beauty, or fam^ and by many per- 
sons prominent m the intellectual circle of the labour movement, 
who added the proper “tone” to the function. Altogether, by 
\vaiting a trifling matter of five months the energetic propagators 
of the Trade Union Congress idea succeeded in gathering toge- 
ther a \'ari^ated assortment of deflates and visitors, who re- 
presented practically every class in Indian society CKcept the 
wurking class. I^abour leaders there were in abundance, and per- 
haps one or two among them may at one time have swelled the 
tanks of the proletariat, but wth the solitary and distinguished 
exception of Mr Miller, Irish railway guard and organiser of the 
North W^’estem Railway Union of Punjab, there ^vas present in 
that social and intellectual gala:^^ no worker or peasant who 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, and who had nothing 
to lose but his chains. 

One can only guess at the moHves which prompted the holding 
of this patriotic and labounstic conclave in the remote agricultural 
province of the Punjab, where the number of industrial proletariat 
is almost nil. The absence of proletarian elements was not com- 
pensated by the presence of the landless peasantry', with which 
that province abounds. Mr C. R. Das, ex-president of the Indian 
National Congress, and chairman of the Swaraj Party, was elected 
to preside over the gathering. 
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For the opening ceremony, let tnfe LallQ^«^c^6/l of 27 March 
spcalc in its own words. 

“A huge fleet of motorcars drove up^^fflgAe^JBfadlaugh' 
Hall, and vociferous cheers greeted the arriv'aloFllill'^sJfisrThe 
hall was gaily decorated with wTeaths of flowers. Several parties 
of musicians were present who sang national songs until the arri- 
val of the president-elect As soon as Deshbandhu’s car drove 
up, shouts of ‘Bandc Mataram’ and ‘Deshbandhu Das ki Jai !’ 
went up from all quarters. Bi-Amma arrived in the middle of 
the proceedings, and A\’as greeted by shouts of ‘AlIah-hu-Akbar’. 
Many other ladies and gentlemen were also present. The pro- 
ceedings were charged \vith great enthusiasm. Deshbandhu Das’s 
speech created a. sensation in so far as it was a brilliant and pas- 
sionate exposition of the case for the labour movement in India. 
Mr Kanhaya Lai’s speech was like a string of pearls, a fine perfor- 
mance finely delivered.” 

All of which makes charming reading for patriotic nationalists 
and labour dilettantes, but is painfully far removed from those 
sweating, toiling masses which this fashionable gathering had met 
together to represent. Tire atmosphere was as charged with 
“social uplift” and “moral welfare” as any philanthropists’ club 
or social service league to be found in England or America. The 
only other note struck was that of earnest nationalism, as voiced 
by the Deshbandhu, or of honest trade unionism as expounded 
by Mr Miller, or of simple menshevism as expressed in the glit- 
tering phrases of the O.xford don, Mr Chamanlal, general secre- 
tary of the All-India Trade Union Congr«s, and of his chief assis- 
tant, Mr Kanhaya Lai Gauba, whose opening speech as chairman 
of the reception committee was so like unto a “string of pearls”. 

The difference m spirit between these amateur theatricals and 
the grim setting of the second session of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, held in 1921 in the coalfields of Bengal at Jharia, was em- 
phasised, perhaps unconsaously by hfr Das, who desenbed the 
machineguns and cavalry’ called out by the government to patrol 
during its sittings, and the refusal of the coal mineowners to 
permit the workers to attend, leading to a three days’ strike on 
the part of the latter and the tendering of a public apology and 
an unfulfilled promise of 20 per cent wage increase on the part 
of the employers. And the’vision'of the six thousand ragged 
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dc?<^.itcs stniiglit from tlic coalpits, ulio attended that Wclonous 
conference must base risen before the inmd's cj'c of some of the 
“ladies and genllcmm’' who rqjrcscntetl the cause of labour 
uplift m tlic present session, so dotiid of the pcrspimig and noi* 
some odour of tlic masses and the rcprcJicnsiljIc spirit of tlic class 
war. 

I he nc.ucst one got to the subject of class uar was when Mr 
Das ventured to rpjote the stiwns pctontioii of Karl Marx, in 
the Cowmuntit Manifesto: “W'orhers of the world, Unite J Vou 
have nothing to lose hut your chains! ’’ 'Hie rest of the proceed- 
ings either Iricklctl with the sugar)* sweetness of “labour uplift” 
or resounded With bombastic phrases of social reform. Mrs Naidu, 
nationalist poetess of bourgeois India, “pleaded”, in the svords of 
tile iVation, for a human status and an equal place among the 
nations of the world for % per cent of Imka's popnhtion. She 
described witli gral “patlios”, the condition of tlic ill-fed, ill* 
clothed labourers in the slums of Bombay and declared hersdf 
for the thousandth time to be “against iOcnUfymg Indian labour 
organisations with those in the west”. “Tlic Indian labour move* 
ment sliould have a distinct character of its own”, said the 
patnot-poctess, going on to speak of removing the stigma of un- 
touchabihty from the lower castes, and of Maliatma Gandhi's 
mission of “compassion and sympathy” which has helped Indian 
leaders to grasp the fact that swaraj could only be based on the 
liberty of the masses. 

“Tliere can be no better description of the aims of our Labour 
Farfy” declared Mr K. L. Gauba, “than that of swaraj for the 
masses.” And he went on to demand rhetorically : “Is there a 
labour problem in India?” To which he himself replied, “Of 
course there is. The problems of labour are manifold, and in no 
country- of the world do these problems require more careful 
handling and sympathetic encouragement than in India. The 
claim of labour is that power should be decentralised, monopoly 
upset and e.xploitation put an end to. These claims are not wild 
ot extravagant— they are based upon elements of natural equa- 
lity." Then Afr Gauba declared that "the day is coming when 
government will be truly democratic— labour should be conscious 
of its rights before society crystallises into hard and fast divisions. 
The example of Europe should be a standing lesson to all of us. 
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A class struggle is ensuing in many countries, and Russia only 
recently settled the question by a temble and bloody revolution. 
W^e ha\’e enough divisions already; \vc do not ^\•ant more.” 

The presidential address contamoi all of the sentiments of Mr 
Das \\'ith which anyone who has read his public speeches during 
the past SIX months is already familiar. Tliere was the same 
stressing of the necessity of organising the masses to help win 
swaiaj ; of aiming at a “swaraj for tlie masses and not for the 
classes”, and avoiding the class war that rages in the West today. 

Labour he described as “98 per cent of the population” and 
the middle class as 2 per cent. If the 2 per cent got power, 
Mr Das declared that he would be the first to lead the struggle 
to wrest power from the hands of the selfish classes and give it to 
the masses. “The uplift of the masses was necessary for culture, 
and for the national struggle for freedom.” He stressed the 
necessity of labour organisation, and urged that the Trade Union 
Congress send labour propagandists to the different provinces to 
form unions, affiliated to the central organisation. But the work 
of the congress, he said, was to guide and not control, to offer 
advice and not to impose itself upon the branches. Labour should 
claim for e%'ery adult man a vote. , In closing, he urged upon those 
present to avoid all congresses and conferences, and to take into 
their own hands the fight for freedom, tlie erection of the temple 
of nationalism. 

The resolutions passed were of .the same variegated nature as 
the people who were present and the ideas they set forth. There 
was a resolution congratulating Mr Saklatvala, Indian member of 
parliament, on his election victory, and another moving thanks to 
the ^^^o^ke^s’ Welfare League for India, for its services to Indian 
labour, and moNang for the creation of a separate fund for the 
support of Indian labour by that organisation. There was a reso- 
lution moved against war as detrimental-to the labouring classes, 
and declaring that Indian labour should not participate in any 
war in future, especially if waged “unjustly and ' oppressively”. 
Then there was a resolution against the system of forced labour, 
known as “begar”, which pre%’ails in British India and the native 
states. It was moved that a subcommittee be appointed to exa- 
mine thoroughly the whole question of taxation in India from 
the worker’s point of view. Another resolution moved a requKt 
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to Ji.ivc paid over to tlic AIMndu 'Iradc Union Congress from 
the Indian National Congress n fund of dO.OOO rupees, in accor- 
dance with the decision of the latter horly to snpjwrt the cause 
of labour organisation. A resolution against radw-ay retrenchment 
taking the fonn of dismissal of siwkcrs was carrier!, and another 
one to foster the spread of technical crliication .is ncccssars" to the 
industrial dcrelopnicnt of the coiintrx'. 

On the second day of the congress more resolutions were 
passed, calling among other things, for protective Icgishition for 
trade unions, for an eight-hour rlav and a forty-foiir-hour week 
for clerical workers. Lcgislitiou providing for uncmploviucnt, 
sickness and old-age insurance was dcmandcti; improved Iioiising 
and sanitation for the workers, and inmimuni hung wages in 
all industries to be determiner! hy a committee of tlic congress. 
A vote of censure was passed for failure of tlic govenimnit to 
protect labour adequately in \-arious industries, under tlic terms 
of the Tactor)' Act, the Mines Bill and other I^islations, and 
a resolution was carried approving the idea of finding out the 
condition of labour in India by means of a questionnaire or any 
other means fudged fit by the congress. Legislation providing 
for matemitj' benefits and tbe abolition of underground work for 
women in the coal industij' was likewise called for. 'Hie con- 
gress cal/cd upon the authorities in another fcsohifion, to csta- 
blish conciliation courts and arbitration boards in cvciy indus- 
try. llic betterment of the sj'stcm of recruitment and of the 
conditions of service for Indian seamen was demanded. Finally, 
two resolutions declaring in favour of adult suffrage and primarj' 
mass education for both sexes were passed, and the congress ad- 
journed, after listening to the concluding speeches of assembled 
leaders, and nominating officers for the coming year. Tliesc in- 
clude, Mr D. Chamanlal, general secretary’, Mr K. L. Gauba, 
treasurer, and Mr J. B. Miller, organising secretary. 

The concluding sentiments of the general secretary, as w’cll as 
some unexpected remarks of Mr C. R. Das on private property, 
are of interest, as tending to throw more light, if light were 
needed, on the nature of the men who have suddenly assumed 
the guidance of labour’s destinies in India. Mr Chamanlal, after 
desenbing the condition of the Indian working class, inquired : 
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who had said there were no class distinctions in India? “We 
should aim at abolishing them, making India one whole, and 
cany the message of unity and brotherhood by propaganda and 
organisation, throughout the country to make India a land fit 
for heroes to live m”, declared the speaker, in a burst of eloqu- 
ence which was received wlh cheers by his auditors, but which, 
we fear, destroys his claim to pass as a disciple of Karl Marx— 
or even of Karl Kaustky, the renegade Marxist. 

Mr Das, in bidding farewell to the congress, gave vent to one 
of those disconcerting remarks which the faithful Reuter mvan- 
ably cables to England, for the edification of die-hard-toryism. 
“Let us hope”, said the Deshbandhu amid cheers, “that the 
98 per cent of the people of this land will be the real pro- 
prietors of India. They are in fact the real propnetors, but 
they do not yet realise.” 

But lest this seem too much like bolshevism, he hastily added 
an explanation of his idea of property. "I do not believe in 
property as generally understood. I believe in it, and I do not. 
The right of holding private properly is useless and unjust unless 
it leads to a higher national interest— I do not object to private 
property but I object to the evil in it. The selfish man will give 
up being selfish if he thinks less of himself and more of huma- 
nity. It is the same with a nation. Let the right of property be 
so pursued, that each man will of his own accord dedicate it to 
the country. When people say that the right of private property 
should be done away witli, do not be misled. It is m short the 
evil inherent in private property that should be done away with. 
This is true socialism,” 

And amid shouts of “Deshbandhu Das ki Jai”, the third 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, strange conglo- 
meration of nationalism, utopianism and reformism (to say no- 
thing of more dubious “isms”, such as humanitananism and oppor- 
tunism), came to a tnumphant close. One hears nothing more 
of it until, on turning the pages of the Nation we see a “social 
item” : “A Garden Party — ^To Meet Mr C. R. Das”. It reads : 

“This evening, Dewan and Mrs Chamanlal gave a garden 
party to meet Deshbandhu Das, The party u’as largely attended 
by delegates to the Trade Union Congress, and various. prominent 
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public men and numerous ladies. Among many others, one 
noticed (etc.). . . Tlie party was a great success.” 

So too, perhaps was the congress. But where, we would lihe 
to ash, were tlic masses— those Indian masses about whom it has 
become the fashion to speak? TIic new labour leaders of India 
have come no closer to them than the old Congress leaders. 
\\niere are the masses? 


{Inprccor, Vol 3, Xo 30, 9 May 1923) 


7. FIRST MAY FOR INDIAN WORKERS 

The First of May ws celebrated for the first time in India as 
a proletarian holiday, when in response to the call of M. Singa 
ravelu Chcttij-ar, veteran Indian socialist, two mass meetings were 
held in the open air in the city of Madras, where the grievances 
of the workers formed the theme of the addresses and the estab- 
lishment of a workers’ and peasants’ party was announced in 
accordance of the manifesto previously published in the Tamil 
language. The audience was composed of workers’ and peasants 
and speeches were made in the vernacular so that e\’erything was 
understood by them. Tlie significance of May Day was explain- 
ed, and the formation of a political party of the working class for 
the attainment of “labour swaraj” was urged. Comrade Singaia- 
velu who presided over one of the meetings welcomed the advent 
of the first of May as a proletarian holiday in India and e.xpljin- 
ed the growth of the class struggle in India as in other countries 
of the world. The aim of the workers of India should be labour 
swaraj, he declared. So long as the state was on the side of the 
capitalists and safeguarded the vested interests, labour organisa- 
tions could accomplish little to change the lot of the expropriated 
working class. The relation of Indian labour to the international 
proletarian movement was also made clear, and the necessity of 
organising a working-class party to head the struggle for econo- 
mic and political power emphasised. It \vas declared that the new 
patty would work within the Congress. Resolutions were. passed 
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declanng for celebration of May First as an annual working-class 
holiday in concert with international labour : demanding econo- 
mic relief for the Indian working class; urging a united front 
with the workers of the world to secure labour swaraj; recom- 
mending opposition to government institutions and declaring for 
working inside the Congress as a separate working-class party. 
The meetings were largely attended and the demonstration 
passed off successfully. Telegrams to the press of other provinces 
were sent by the Labour and Kisan Party urging similar cele- 
brations of hlay Day throughout India. 

(Vanguard, Vo! 2. No 9, 15 June 1923) 


8. END OF THREE GREAT STRIKES 
(From Our Correspondent) 

The strikes in the cotton mills of Ahmedabad, the paper mills 
of Bengal and the oil fields of Burma have come to an end, 
after the prolonged and admirable resistance of the workers, who 
showed throughout the most remarkable self-restraint, self-sacri- 
fice and sense of discipline to the will of the majority, as express- 
ed through the decisions of their r^pective labour unions. In 
each case, the stnkes were a struggle against the increasing ten- 
dency on the part of capitalists in India to cut down the stan- 
dard of living of the working class. Added to this fundamental 
cause, in the case of the stnkes in the paper mills and oil fields, 
was the resistance to official tyranny and the determination to 
protect fellow-workers from arbitrary victimisation at the hands 
of employers for daring to voice the demands and aspirations of 
the working class. In all three strikes, the underhand methods 
of the employers, tending to secret negotiations with the trade- 
union officials and an attempt to break the backbone of the 
strike by forcing the men back to work before reaching a deci- 
sion on the issues involved, by the use of bnbes and employ- 
ment of blackleg labour, came to nothing. Partial resumption of 
work, on the part of the mwi in each of the strikes^ was followed 
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by abrupt rcne\\'al of the stnkc on discovering that their de- 
mands had not been fulfilled, and lint the majority of their fel- 
low-workers still held out. Appeals for arbitration to the govern- 
ment met with no response. 'Ilic striking workers were left to 
fight their battle single-handed against the most ovenvhclming 
odds. In the ease of the Ahmedabad stnkc, a commission of 
inquuy was at last appointed and its recommendations for a 
compromise settlement of a wage cut of 15 per cent instead of 
20 per cent, with payment of back bonus, was at first rejected, 
then accepted on the part of the strikers, after two months’ 
resistance, llie end of the stnkc seems to be due to gradual 
wearing down of the power to resist of the men, owing to abso- 
lute lack of economic means to hold out longer. Tire lesson to 
be learned is greater organisation, better leadership and an 
appeal to the country for help m the creation of a stnkc fund for 
the support of the cause of the Indian working class in its un- 
equal struggle with its powerful foe, Bnlish and Indian capital- 
ism, supported by all the resources of the state. 

(Vanguan/. Vol 2. N*o 11. 15 July 1925) 



5; Genesis of Workers’ and Pessants’. 

■ ' - Party of India 

■ ■ . . 

' ' INTRODUCTION ; 

■‘In-the introductoiy > note 'loathe -articles ,m S.A. Dange’s 
Socialist'in Volume One we pointed out thati the, early, efforts and 
suggestions which were ’the .precursors; of ,,the. later ,succ«sful 
activities to build' the workers’ and peasants’jpartyiOf India were 
made both; by Royand Dange, independently , of .each .other in 
1921’ and 11922. Dange put -forward, the i idea of forming the 
Indian Socialist Labour Patty of the Indian National |Congress in 
his'Socalist dated 16 September 1922.1 M. N. Roy, had mooted 
the id^ of forming a people’s party in a , general way as early as 
towards the end of 1921. But it was in-the Advance Guardidated 
1 October 1922 that-he gaveia concrete shape to the.sWe : "A 
mass party consciously representing fte .interests, immediate as 
well as ultimate,'Of the workers and peasants—a political, party of 
the masses'based on -the -principle of class , interest ,and' \vith,.a 
programme advocating mass action for caring for\vard the strug- 
gle 'for national liberation.” Roy later wrote to Dange, comment- 
ing on the latter's suggestions of starting a socialist labour party 
'of India. ^ 

In his letter to, Dange dated .2 November 1922 Roy wTOte : 


' 1. See'appendix to this section for Dange’s article. 
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“We were all very glad to know of the formation of the Socialist 
Labour Party. Your paper has been very welcome here. Tlie pro- 
gramme has been translated in other languages and distributed 
among the leaders. It is a good step fonvard and it should receive 
all encouragement from all truly ^e^•olutionarJ• elements in the 
countrj’, I expect. The question of forming a new party to resume 
the leadership of the Indian movement has been very much dis- 
cussed here. Even before the Ahmedabad Congress, I insisted on 
the necessity of beginning the organisation of a mass party. But 
many considerations and obstacles stood in the way. Then ei’cr 
since last May, we have been preparing the ground for such a 
party through our paper (the Vanguard— c.a.) and other means 
of propaganda. So you sec we look upon the step taken by jtm 
and other comrades working with you as a timely one. I take it 
for granted that the Socialist Labour Party of India understands 
the necessity of international of affiliation and believes that the 
Communist Internationa! is the only, revolutionary international 
body." 

This letter which was WTi'tten just on the eve of the Fourth 
Congress of the Cl (5 November to 5 December 1922) was re- 
ferred to in Volume One* but not fully quoted. The signi- 
ficance of this letter is that it confirms the statement we made 
there, that Roy and Dange were the first to arrive at the idea of 
forming an open legal mass party, and they did so independently 
of each other.* Roy here welcomes Dange’s proposal to form a 
labour socialist party of India, but suggests that it should have a 
unoffending name. He suggests ‘The People’s Party”. Explain- 
ing the political reason for this Roy writes : 

“Of course the social basis of this party will be the workers 
and peasants and the political direction of the party should be 
in the hands of the communists and socialists who alone can be 
the custodians of the interests of the toiling masses. But in order 
that the communists and socialists are not isolated in small sects, 
and can take active and leading part in the mass' struggle deter- 
mining its course and destinies by the rev-olutionary and coura- 
geous leadership, a legal apparatus for our activities is needed. 
The people’s part}’ will provide the legaTapparatus.” ' ’ ' 

2. Volume One, p. 509. ' ’ ' 3- Ibid.,' p SIO- 
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Roy goes on to elaborate the idea and makes the following 
points : 

— “The communist nucleus should take a very active part in 
the formation of a mass party for rc\olutionar>’ mass struggle.” 

— Roy tells Dange that he will be drafting a programme and 
sending to him which he and Singanivelu should try to present 
before the Gaj-a session of the Congress. 

— This programme will not be accepted by the Congress. But 
in the very effort to popularise it at the session “we wll he on 
the high road tonurds the organisation of a communist or social- 
ist party, which will not be a small sect — but a great political 
force because it will have at its dispo^l the legal apparatus of a 
mass party preparing to capture the leadership of the Congress”. 

— In an obvious reference to the visit of Charles Ashleigh 
who met Dange in September 1922 and gave him "a number of 
names”, Roy asks Dange to get in touch with Singaravelu of 
Madras and Ghulam Hussain the editor of InqiJab (Lahore) and 
others, and together with them “prepare for the organisation of 
the ne\v revolutionary mass party which will enter the struggle 
with the programme”. Roy also suggests that the programme 
has been discussed by the people of world experience (meaning 
the Comintern leaders— g.a.). 

In a further letter addressed to Dange, dated 19 December 
1922,^ Roy made clear distinction between the organisation of 
the CPI and of the open mass parly. He also showed the inevit- 
able connection between the two. 

In the same letter Roy mentions five groups then functioning 
in India as comprising the communist party. 

The idea of creating a mass forum for the legal political func- 
tioning of the communist party ev'olved through stages in the 
early twenties. It rvas sought to be implemented by the forma- 
tion of the workers’ and peasants’ parties in the latter part of 
the twenties. Between- 1926-28, workers’ and peasants’ parties 
were formed in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab and UP. The first con- 
ference of the All India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party took place 
in Calcutta at the end of. December 1928 and the secorrd con- 
ference in-Lahore at the end of ^December, 1929. ^In .the .early 
thirties, in the days of the national struggle and of imperialist 
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repression against it, the workers* and peasants’ parties; ceased to 
exist. In the latter part of the thirties their place was taken by 
an understanding and A\ork with the Congress Socialist Party 
which had come into existence in 1934. This continued up to 
1939 end, when the second world war broke out and anothet 
period of repression began. 

The documents produced here enable us to see-the genesis of 
the idea of the workers’ and peasants' party and the early efforts 
at their organisation. In the period 1925-30, when these parties 
were formed, they functioned both inside the National Congress, 
fighting for a revolutionary' programme for the national indepen* 
dence movement, and independently, organising class struggle 
and the trade-union and the kisan movement. 

In “Labourism and the National Struggle’’, an article svntten 
in January end or February' b^inning of 1923, i.e. soon-after the 
reports of the Gaya Congress reached him abroad, Roy is expos* 
ing the move of some reformist labour leaders in thcAITUC to 
form a labour party which would demarcate itself- from the 
National Congress under 'Gandhiji, and with the support of 
nesvly*awakening labour to get into the reformed councils to 
work hand-in-hand with the liberals. Roy agrees witli “the neces- 
sity of a labour party free from the freaks of Gandhism’’. But by 
this Roy meant a working-class party which fully supports 
Gandhi’s anti-imperialist stand but not his temporising and 
compromising aberrations m the name of nonviolence. He made 
this clear in the concluding para of .the article: “Labourism and 
the National Struggle” : 

“But India stands in need of a real working-class party, which 
will take up the standard of national liberation abondoned by 
the reactionary lower-middic-class scmi-intellectuals. Tlie ^vorkers 
and peasant masses will be the soda] basis of this party, the 
future leader of the national struggle. Tin’s party is already in 
the field and has taken up the fight first of all by issuing a pro- 
gramnie wiiich gave the Congress the 'chance of considering and 
making its own if it so desired. ' ' J 

“A nc\v chapter of India’s stru^Ic for freedom opens up with 
the yar 1923. The National Congress is dead. Long live the 
' National Congress, which must be henceforth led by the revolu- 
tionary people's party of Tndb.” 
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When Roy speaks here of/‘therreactfonaiy 2o;ver*middIe-cIass 
intellectuals” “having abandoned. -the .standard, of, the national 
liberation struggle” and when he raises the slogan “National Con- 
gress is'dead”, he is obviously giving expression to the embittered 
reaction of the re\’olutionary intelligentsia to the withdrawal of 
the struggle by the Congress Working Committee through its 
Bardoli resolution, and later confirmed by the AICC in its re- 
solution on the Chauri Chaura happenings. But the crux of the 
matter is his suggestion that the people's party, putting forward 
the programme of national independence struggle as presented 
by the communists to the Ga}'a Congress be formed and be the 
nucleus of .a leftwang in the Indian National Congress. 

It appears that the idea of, forming such a partyron the basis 
of this programme <was discussed at the time of the^ Gaya Con- 
gress by -Dangc, Singaravelu, Abani Mukherji and Dr Manilal, 
who were all present .there and seemed, to have met together. 
These discussions at Gaya resulted in what is known as "Dr 
Manilal’s manifesto” which was produced with tHe collaboration 
of Abani’ Mukherji. : . 

A few facts about Dr Mamlal before we procced further. His 
real name is ^^anlIaI Manganlal Shah and he was from Baroda. 
He was called to the bar in -Britain where he studied and where he 
came m contact with Indian Tevolulionaries.>Since 1907, he had 
worked for Indian emigrants first in Mauntius and from '1912 in 
Fiji, where he led the stnke of PWD and municipal workers 
and was deported by ‘the -British /n'1920. ’From there he.'went- 
to New -Zealand from where he was again deported for having' 
made “bolshevik speeches”. He -was refused permission' /to stay 
in Ceylon and came’ to India 'in 1931-22. These facts, are given 
in the intelligence report filed with the home- department of the, 
government of India.® The same document states that Dr Manila!, 
was a regular contnbutor to Dange’s Socialist and appears » to be 
a professed -communist. Actually in’the Socialist of October 1922 
Dr, Manilal’s 'letter to the governor of .Fiji, is printed- and i in 
another issue (November 1922) appears the “Reminiscences lof. 
Dr'Manilal”, which confirms the atevementioned .details. 

■ The manifesto produced by -Dr Manilal with the collaboration 


5. Honi«-Pol. F J03/1V, 1923 
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of Abani Mubherji w’as printed in Navayuga, an English weeHy, 
issued by G. V. Krishna Rao from Madras in the issues dated 
18 and 25 March 1923, under the signature of Dr Manilal. We 
have not been able to get the text o£ this manifesto. Cecil Kaye 
in his confidential report® gives its contents as follows : 

“It proposes a Labour Peasant Party of India. It upholds non- 
violence but advocates abolition of the standing army and the 
police. It proposes the arming of the masses and the organisation 
of militia— while dissociating itself from the bolshe\’iks it saj’S 
it has nothing against the labour section of the bolshe\’ik move- 
ment (RILU?).- 

We get more detailed information about this document from 
Singaravclu’s letter to Ghulam Hussain of Lahore dated 3 May 
1923. Tliis letter \s'as written in answer to Ghulam Hussain’s 
circular dated 27 April 1925, reproduced in this section, which 
gave a call for a meeting of communist groups in Lucknow to 
organise a ne\v party. 

Singaravclu in his letter says: “Wliat you call Manilal mani- 
festo IS -a draft manifesto framed by us some time in Fcbruaij’ 
last (i.c. 1923— OJ^.) and it was put in circulation among a fc^v 
of us through-Manilal. Since then wc have redrafted and render- 
ed the manifesto more complete and sent jtju a wire in March 
asking you to go osct there and establish our party on the basis 
of our programme.. All of you including Manilal wrote to uS 
that you will agree to whatcs’cr wc do in the matter. ..So "C 
redrafted the nholc thing and sent to you a copy on 26 Apnl 
1925... wc sent you circubr enclosing party card... ^^’c cele- 
brated May Day and inaugurated our party on that dale. . .Tims 
sou will sec that our organisation is complete on the -basis of 
our party programme nliicli you by .mistake call Manilal mani- 
festo",'^ 

Here it is necessary to trace in more dct.in how the Lalxntr 
and Ktsan Party initialed by Singaraxclu and Knlcr siipporlctl by 
Dangc emerged on the !>asis of the reformulated Manilal mani- 
festo. 

Nmv M. N. Rm- wlio as nc base already seen Iiad been urg- 
ing tlic Indian communist groups to get togctlicr to form an all- 

ft. p. M- 

7. ii.w-r.J. r im kw. i««. 
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India c^Irc and to talcc the initiative to organise an open mass 
part)' (c.g. his letters to Dangc dated 2 November 1922 and 19 
December 1922),® w-anted the delegates of these groups to come 
to Europe for a conference so that the proposed party should be 
inaugurated under, the Cl auspices. On 12 November 1922 Roy 
had written to Singaravelu : “\Vc most have a preliminary con- 
ference of those who understand the necessity of a nerv mass 
party. I would be much pleased to receive your suggestions about 
the uaj-s and means of holding such a preliminary conference. . . 
I propose a small conference in Europe in the beginning of the 
new year. . . look out for the most suitable elements. . . we would 
like to have }ou in such a conference.”® Again in a letter to 
Singaravelu dated 6 January 1923, Roy emphasised “the neces- 
sity of a conference before the organisation of the party is started. 
We must come to an agreement amongst ourselves first of all.”*® 

In his subsequent letters to Dange, Roy dcs’cloped the idea fur- 
ther. In his letter dated 18 March 1923** Roy outlines three 
tasks : (1) Indian delegates to come secretly to a, conference in 
Europe, where tliey will confer with Comintern representatives- 
and form an all-India nucleus; (2) these delegates on return will' 
convene a national conference of communist groups to form a 
regular all-India centre to launch an open mass par^; (3) mean- 
while the returning delegates will form communist groups all 
over the country and coordinate their activity. 

About the same time Roy was writing to Muzaffar asking him to' 
come to Europe. In a letter dated 18 February 1923*® Roy says : 
“A party must be organised now. These things will be discussed 
oh your arrival here. It will be well if you can bring with you a 
letter of introduction from any labour, association.” In the same 
letter Roy informs Muzaffar Ahmad : “Abani has returned to the 
country, be careful about him. I sent a circular letter*® of the 
International about Abani to you by last mail.” 

8 Volume ’One, pp. 593*99* ' ‘ • > 

Q.'llome-Pol. F 261 KW, 1924. 

10 Ibid.' 11.' Exhibit No 26 in Kanpur Case. 

12. Exhibit No 33 in Kanpur Case. . 

‘^13.'Texl of the circular letter,' dated !Moscow, 2 October 1922,' is as 
follows : "It has been brought to the notice of the executive committee of 
the' Communist' International that Abam Mulcherji'who was formerly worlc- 
ing in the ECCI and ‘is now in BerKit is'«nij4eed in spreading all Sorts of 
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In another letter to Muzaffor Ahmad dated 2, March 192? Roy 
is again reminding him “come as early as possible and bring at least 
two rightful delegates". In this letter Roy puts Muzaffir in touch 
with Usmani and gives him his address in Kanpur.^* Roy also 
wTOte to Usmani on 26 February 1923 ashing (him to send 
two or three delegates to the proposed conference in Berlin.^® In 
this letter Roy tells Usmani that his article “Thoughts ,on Gaja 
Congress” will be published in the Vanguard. The, issue, or 
Vanguard dated 1 March 1923 docs contain this article. .Incident' 
ally this is the first Vangu.ird issue which bears 'under, the mast' 
head the legend : “Central Organ of the CP of India, section of 

the Cr." . , j I 

The r^son why, Roy \vas so insistent in holding a conference 
of delegates from Indian communist groups in Europe is to be 
sought in his hostility 'to and lack of confidence in Ab'ani who 

compromising stories against M. N Itoy and Evelyn ndy^'lle is iftlso, w 
the name of the Cl attempting to secure th© aid of some or other organisa- 
tions ‘to assist, him to carry on Indian work'. W'e hereby inform you that 
Mukhefji has no connection wth the Cl whatever. We have absolutely no 
confidence m him and therefore wt eanjestl>- request >'ou not to have 
any dealings >vith him. ^V9 refute his Insinuation against the Comrades Boy. 
Comrade M. N.'Rby 1< the only person authorised by the . Cl to do Indian 
work. As the ECCT ls now investigating the activities of Mukherjf.'we ask 
you to confide this only in' those-comrades who are directly affected by 
this question. With communist greetings — Kuustvcn, General Secretary 
, - , , (Exhibit No 45A ' Ih Kanpur Case ) 

14. Exhibit No 38 in Kanpur Oise , • 

, 15 Exhibit No 45 in Kanpur Case. In this letter ^Roy \vrote 
Abani thus: '.'Abani has gone back to India. The devil has 'at last joined 
the Berlin crowd (Indian Independence Committee— ^ A'.). His ambition 
knows ncr bounds. He killed himself in th© International by his osvn beha- 
viour. Now he has gone back to humliug the unwar>' 'people there. He ha* 
lieen expelled from the party by the decision of the Comintern — enclosed 
i> a copy of the document (a* m footnote 13). Bo careful of him and put 
others on guard" (Roy is not quite correct when he says that Abani svas cx- 
pelled from the party. The circiikr of the Cl says; ^CCI is investigating 
the> activities of Abani Xukherji." We do not kmow what the results of the 
investigahon were. Abani v,is not present at the Fifth Congress of the Cl 
nor was he a delegate at the Sixth Congress at which Boy himself svas not 
a delegate nor present. After Boys expulsion from the Cl (1929) w’C find, 
according to reliable information from Soviet sources, that Abani 
working in the eastern department of the Cl In 1930). f • w • • , 
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was then in India and already in. conbet With the* communist 
groups.*, Roy u'anted that thcilaunching of the open mass party 
should take place under his auspices in Europe and not in India, 
where perhaps Abani would get the credit, ^^^e have seen that 
Abani had met Singaravelu and Dange at Madras and Bombay 
rcspccthely and then together at Gaya. Muzaffar saj's that he 
refused to meet Abani when he was in Calcutta.*® 

Dange and Singaravelu did not approve of Roy’s idea of hold- 
ing a conference in Europe. They held it to be an impractical 
idea at that time. Dange WTotc to Singaravelu on 29 February 
1923 : “You perhaps know* that Roy wants to hold a conference 
of Indian communists in Berlin. I think it is a mad venture for 
Indians to go hunting communism in European conferences. 
W}iatc\’er'has to be done must be done in India. . .“ 

Earlier Singaravelu had written to Dange: “As,, for Roy’s pro- 
ject, I do not know. . . There is good deal to be done here before 
one thinks of a congress.,, it is absolutely, impossible to cross 
our shores at the present.’’*’ 

Muzaffar Ahmad commenting on this writes that “Dange and 
Singaravelu congratulated each other in January, 1923 upon their 
having refused M, N, Roy’s invitation to visit; Europe” and adds 
with his characteristic venom “it is amazing , to think how these 
wily birds... came to flock together”** and that “thej\ .. did 
not believe in proletarian mtemationalism”.*®} Muzaffar Ahmad 
himself W’as called to, Europe at the same time and did not go. 
He writes: "... Roy ask^'ihe to come .to Europe but I was 
working as a ivholetime comrade and ! wrote to him repeatedly 
for money. But I did not receive any money from him in 1922,’ 
It IS true that I felt n^I^ed...”” So m the case of Muzaffar 
Saheb, it was not lack of proletarian internationalism but lack of 
money ! But that is Muzaffar, Saheb’s objective approach to party 
history. ' ' ' " ' ' ' , , , , , , ' ' ' ' 

Singaravelu and Dange were seriously 'making an effort to hold 
a conference in India and to launch'an Open mass party. Oh 24 
March 1923 Singaravelu wTote to Dange’: .“Thanks for your 
Socialist...A few of'iis here'h'ave’been busy in discussing Mani- 

I r 1 I'J'jVr. ti 'all 

16. Myself and the CPI, p 225. 17. Home-Pol. F 261, K\V, 1924 

18. Myself and the CPI, p 306. 19. Ibid,'p.i304 j 1, f, 

20. Ibid , p. 314. 
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lal’s manifesto regarding the formah'on of an independent Labour 
Kisan Party, forming a section of the Congress. 1 understand a 
copy has’ been sent to you.” Singaravelu invited Dange to come 
over to Madras on 30 March 1923 ”to inaugurate our party’7^ 
On 13 April 1923 Dange replied to Singaravelu : "I read the 
manifesto. It is too faulty and I have written to Dr Manilal about 
the many changes tliat I want m it. I hope Charlu (i.e. Abani— 
G.A.) will see the letter and write to you about it. You Icnow 
Charlu and all his business? Suppose, we call the first session 
of an all-India socialist labour congress ? Some time we must 
hold such a congress. . . Let me know your group’s views about 
this suggestion.”** 

Dange in this letter asks Singaravelu what sort of a party con- 
ference he had called and gives him a number of comrades’ 
addresses for making contact. Dange however never went to 
Madras to attend the conference. Singaravelu and his collegues 
m Madras held the conference on the basis of the reformulated 
Manilal manifesto at the end of April 1923 and inaugurated the 
Labour Kisan Patty of Hindustan on the firat of May. The first 
May Day celebration ever in India took place in Madras under 
the Labour Kisan Party of Singaravelu and the red flag was un- 
furled for the first' time in India in 1923. The manifesto of the 
Labour Kisan Party, which is the first document reproduced her^ 
^vas also published on that day. 

This is a printed pamphlet entitled. The Manifesto to the 
Labour and Kisan of Hindustan for the Formation of a Political 
Party of Their Own. Tlie facsimile of its front page, reproduced 
here, bears the symbol of the partj-— a combination of hammer 
and sickle and charkha in a drcic and round it are the words— 
“For food, cloth and house. Workers of the world, unite”. It iws 
printed at Guardian Press, 15$-B Broadway, Madras. 

This manifesto published bj’ Singaravelu in May 1923 and 
the .earlier Manilal manifesto, both were based on the programme 
put fons’ard at the Gaj-a Congress by Indian communists and 
which rvas drafted by Roy. In spite of a number of shortcomings 
and considerable confusion, this manifesto nevertheless put for- 

21, Home-Pol. F 261 K'\V, 1924. 

22. Itj'd. '■ 
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ward the leading tasks which were correct and needed to be 
implemented. The manifesto attempted to formulate a concrete 
economic and political programme for the national independence 
or swaraj movement; secondly it urged the formation of a 'legal 
leftwing mass party inside the Congress ; thirdly it strwsed the 
necessity of forming workers’ and peasants’ mass organisations 
fighting for their urgent class demands. Roy was putting for\vard 
these ideas, as we have seen, more clearly and cogently, and 
what is important ^^'as simultaneously insisting on the formation 
of a communist party by uniting, the four or five groups which 
had arisen in different parts of India into an all-India centre to 
guide and implement in practice the abovementioned task. 

Both Roy and Dange in their own waj'S, as we shall see later, 
had criticised this manifesto on certain points, especially on the 
confused idea of “labour-swaraj” and on Singaravelu’s refusal to 
clinch the issue of private propert)' in basic means of production, ' 
particularly in land and largescale factory production. Besides the 
manifesto is deliberately ambiguous about and demarcates itself 
from "bolshevism". Roy as we shall see later not only sharply 
criticised it on this point but also constructively showed the neces- 
sity for Indian national and labour movement to affiliate itself ; 
with the world working-class movement for social and national ' 
liberation. Singaravelu is here seeking to demarcate 'himself from 
'‘bolshe\'iks and labour leaders. . . mainly drawn from Indian and 
European intellectuals... (who) not knowing what would he 
suitable to Indian conditions are attempting - to transplarit on 
Indian soil what they have become familiar with in the West". 

We have shown earlier that Manilal manifesto took exactly 
similar position. It also sought to demarcate itself-from bolshev- 
ism while expressing solidarity with the labour section of the 
bolshe\ik movement, viz the RILU. It is quite likely that Abani 
Mukherji himself may have suggested to both Manilal and 
Singaravclu to adopt such a stand to avoid prosecution at 
hands of the British govemmcnt. Tlie arrest and prosecution' 
the >x)ung muhajirs as bolshev-ik agents just because the>’ had been' 
trained in communist schools in Tashkent and Moscow «’as 
already well known. , 

Dange, in an article printed in the Marathi daily Lokamanys 
dated 5 July 1925, had also expressed similar sentiments. In this 
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article Dange condemned the pCRCcution of Indian revolution- 
aries as ‘bolshevik agents* and expressed his solidarity with the 
ideas of 'the' Russian rc\’olution and their relevance to India, 
whilc’at the same time disclaiming that his party was'being dic- 
tated froni a party in Moscow. A translation of this article entitled 
“Hunt for the Bolshc\'iks in India" by a police officer of the 
intelligence department which is found in the “Paper Book" of 
• the I^npur Conspiracj' Case is bang reproduced here for infor- 
mation* Dange in his statement to the court said : “I remember 
the document and I wrote it.”-* 

Dange’s original idea was to name the party Labour Socialist 
Party or just Socialist Parly which was to work inside the Cong- 
ress as well as indepaidcntly. But later when Singaravelu actually 
launched the Labour Kisan Parly and published its manifesto he 
' fell iti Wth the idea and seems to have accepted the name. Thus 
'\ve find him opening m his SochJist of May-June 1923, a column 
vindet the heading “Labour Kisan Party of Hindustan {Monthly 
' Reports)" and listmg liis own activities. At the end of the'eolumn, 
he gives 'the news ‘item ; “ProWnci'al councils of Labour Kisan 
Party of Hindustan have been formed in Madras' and in the 
' Punjab." Finally there is an insertion' giving the pledge which all 
■those wishing to join the party have to sign. Extracts from this 
' item are -printed below. 

It apprarS Singaravelu sent to M. N. Roy a letter in which he 
detailed the plan of launching a 1^1 mass party and also gave 
the main points of the manifesto he was going to issue. This was 
, even before the party was actually set up and the manifesto 
published. Thus we see Roy writing to Dange on 7 May 1923 a 
l^ter which the latter said he received, in which he welcomed 
Singaravelu’s initiative. We have given the full text of this letter. 

, At this time Roy had not received the text of the, manifesto 
issued by Singaravelu but had come to know its general- contents 
as summarised m his letter and had approved of the same. At the 
Same time he had received the copy, of Manilal manifesto, issued 
over the signature of ‘^Textile workers of India and the Kisans 
of Northern India". Roy immediatdy detected the hand of Abani 
behind it, , ' ‘ 

2U.‘''Pap©r Book” of Kanpur Cas©,‘p.-'l24. ‘ ' ' 
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Roy warns Dange against Abani and his paralld efforts to 
contact communist groups in India, and calls upon Dange to get 
in touch with Singaravelu wthout delay and to try to convene 
a preliminary conference to which besides our own comrades, 
'‘such men as Sampumanand of Benaras, Manilal of Gaya, the 
editor of Vartaman of Kanpur etc. can be invited. I would also 
suggest Bhupendra Nath Banerjee of the Fatrih.” 

In this letter Roy suggests to Dange that he, Ghulam Hussain 
and Singaravelu should together plan the conference for launch- 
ing the legal party. He makes it clear that “the idea is to ha\e 
the political control of the legal party in the hands of the Com- 
munist Party”. He suggests that the office-bearers of the legal party 
should as far as possible be members of the CP and even suggests 
Singaravelu as the head of the organisation. Roy is apprehensiveof 
the efforts of De^van Chamanlal and others of the then AITUC to 
form a labour party and also of the efforts of the dissident Abani 
Mukherji forming a workers' and peasants’ party and wiants to 
forestall both these. He is seeking to give Singaravelu’s. effort a 
broad all-India basis bringing all the existing communist groups 
and allied leftwingers in the Indian National Congress into it. 

The next document, Ghulam Hussain’s circular dated 27 Apnl 
1923, is an effort to call such a broad conference in Lucknow in 
June. We have taken the text from the Paper Book of the Kanpur 
Case containing printed copies of all the exhibits in the case and 
which was prepared by the government for the purpose of coun- 
tering the high-court appeal preferred by the convicted accused in 
the case in November 1924. In the circular, the names and addresses 
of 25 persons are given, the majority of which can be idmlified 
as open communists and Irfhving u-orkets of the period. Tlic 
circular calls upon them to meet at Lucknow on 30 June 1923, 
where the legal party will be organised and its programme adopt- 
ed. It seems to have reached the principal communist uorkers m 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Punjab and UP and also the hands 
of Roy towards the end of May. 

Ghulam Hussain’s circular is calling for fust the type of preli- 
minary conference in India which Roy uas insisting upon in Ins 
letter to Dange (dated 7 May 1925). He had written the “Memo- 
randum to the Conference for Organising a ^^'o^k^ng•eIass Party 
in India”, which is the next document in this series,. soon after 
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he received Ghulam Hussain’s circular. This was sent in the, form 
of .a letter addressed to Qutbuddin Ahmad— a friend of MuzafFar 
Ahmad. It was also sent to other addresses hy Roy. It was inter- 
cepted by the police and produced as an exhibit in the Kanpur 
Conspiracy Case. We are producing the text given in the Paper 
Book. This memorandum of Roy dated 5 June 1923 as well as the 
■ next document, viz the letter from the executive committee of 
the Communist International, dated 14 June 1923, are very im- 
portant. These two documents as well as the news item "A New 
Party’’ in the Vanguard dated 1 June 1923 (reproduced here) 
show that Roy and the executive committee of the Comintern 
took serious note of efforts of Singaravelu and his colleagues in 
Madras to form the Labour Kisan Party and the support to the 
same given by Dange and his group in Bombay. They took the 
circular of Ghulam Hussain calling a conference on 30 June in 
Lucknow as a culmination of the efforts and proceeded to respond 
'to the same. 

The memorandum of Roy is a comprehensive attempt to sum 
up the discussion on the formation of an open legal mass party, 
which the communist groups in India were conducting since the 
Gaya Congress. It is also a constructive criticism of Smgaravelu's 
manifesto, the text of which ivas now in the hands of Roy. Tlie 
whole is meant to give the guidelines and practical suggestions to 
the Lucknow conference. 

The next document, the letter of the executive committee of 
the Comintern to the Lucknow conference covers about the 
same ground, but it is more precise and accurate in its formula- 
tions than the memorandum. Here the attention is focused on 
impenalism as the main enemy and the role of the bourgeoisie 
is assessed in the context of the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The letter is directly addressed to the conference for organising 
a workers’ and peasants’ party. It does not mention the Commu- 
nist Party nor the question of dual organisation. At the same 
'time it emphasises the class-partisan role of the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ party in as much as it is call^ upon to fight against the 
reformist and compromising tendencies of the bouigeois nation- 
alists in the national-independence movement as well as in the 
-trade-union movement. It calls upon the partj’ to actively. parti- 
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cipate in the day-to-day struggles of worlcers and peasants such as 
strikes and peasant demons'tralions for their urgent demands. 

Both these documents — ^thc memorandum of hl.'N. Roy and 
the letter of the ECCI to the Lucknow conference for organising 
the workers' and peasants’ party of India (which did not mate- 
rialise) are companion documents, TTiey were sent out by M. N- 
Roy, on behalf of the Eastern Buro of'the Comintern some time 
in the middle of June 192^, probably in several copies to several 
addresses. By the time they arrived in India, Muzaffar Ahmad, 
Glmlam Hussain and Shaukat Usmani were already arrested. Pro- 
bably Dange and Singaravelu also did not receive' them. 
police intercepted all the copies and produced one set as exhibit 
in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case in 1924. ' 

In the July or August issue of the Socialist, Dange criticised 
the manifesto of the Labour Khan Party issued by Singaravelu 
We have not got the original. What is reproduced here as 
ment : “Good Cnlicism but Bad Programme”, probably written 
in September 1923, is Roy’s criticism of Dange’s article in tbc 
Socialist. , 

Tlic programme put forrr-ard by the communists at the Gaji 
session of tlic Indian National Congress was to be the basis of the 
legal mass party to be formctl by the communists. In the Van- 
gu.ircl, Roy comparcrl “Tlircc Programmes” : that of the “no- 
changers”, the one put fonwird by the 5wara|ists and the pr^ 
gramme put forward by the communists at Gap. I lerc he made it 
clear tliat the programme of that stage was not “bolshcvist” but 
nationalist. He said “India is not ripe for bo)shc\ism. She mmt 
cv-olvc through the stage of bourgeois democracs*. . . till that di'* 
Indian communists must stand with the honest nationalists "bo 
really desire the freedom of their country and the improvement 
of the conditions of the people. Our programme here is a 
gramme of national Ifljcration and national conslmction,” 

Before "c conclude, tu'o interesting references to Singaravelu* 
manifesto in the contemporary* conFidentbl record of the govern- 
ment must be mentioned. A dcmiofncial from E. S. Lloyd tn 
the acting secretary of the government of Madras in May 1^*’ 
stated : 

“Tlie manifesto of the IjbottT Kisan Party of Hindustan. •• 
w-ai handed to .\PI for Iransmisskm upcountry at the beginnmi 
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of the month, but they refused to take it on the ground that 
the matter is objectionable. Singaravelu and his henchman 
M. P. S. Velayudhan Pillai held a communist meeting on May 
Day, but attracted very few labourers. The movement is viewed 
with disfavour by both the Congress and Swarajist parties on the 
whole and seems to find little support. . . Though the manifesto 
states the question of private property is reserved for the future, 
the manifesto has a distinctly bolshevik flavour. No action for the 
present, ;vatch de\’elopments.’ 

The fortnightly report for the second half of May records : 

“M. Singaravelu Chettiyar has issued printed membership cards 
with a synopsis of rules, aims and objects of the Labour Kisan 
Party. Each member before joining has to fill a card and also 
sign an oath that he is prepared to sacnfice e\'en his life to safe- 
guard the interest of the party. About 2-4 members are said to 
be on the rdlls.”*^’ 

It is also on record tliat a contemporary English daily of 
Bombay, Serv’ant, published an account of the formation of the 
Labour Kisan Party, of the May Day celebration of 1923 and the 
press telegram sent by Singaravelu about that May Day. This is 
given' in Singaravelu’s letter to Ghulam Hussain dated 5 May 
1923, in which he tells the latter that it is “now necessary to start 
provincial organisations of our patty in Bengal, Punjab and Bom- 
bay and to, enrol members from among the industrial workers”.-® 


24. Home-Pol. F 25. 1923 — •"Portnightly Reports of Internal Political 
Situation". 

25. l-bid. 

26. llome-Pbl. F 261 K\V, 1924 ’ ' , . . , . 
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come out of the'elements that- entered the .Congress at Nagpur 
and has consciously- felt that the blue sw^raj gave [noj^comfortable 
position for them. They are therefore outjfor organising a class 
party of their own and are keen in rapturing labour in -order that 
they may use labour for their own party-ends. The jplit in Gaj-a 
appearing under the caption of council-entry or.no-council-entry 
IS at bottom nothing but the dilference between the blue and 
yellow bourgeois parties in the language of European politics. 
Thar high-sounding phrases (like Mr C. R. Das’s, recent speech 
at Dacca) to lead labour to hope for many things is but a ruse to 
capture labour for their party purposes. As the actual result so 
far as the>' — the producing masses — ^are concerned is nil and there 
IS no likelihood of the yellow parly making any more difference 
to the toilers than the substitution of the white bureaucracy by 
their own yellow bureaucracy. Tlie programme of the yellow 
party would make it impossible for the proletariat (workers) to 
have any effective voice m the administration of the country and 
m the betterment of their condition, as one will see from their 
manifesto requiring such qualilication for candidature as would 
prevent a common working man from sitting in the legislative 
and executive bodies of thdr s\varaj. “Representatives shall have 
done some good uork”, they say, “should if rural be literate and 
if urban should possess higher educational quaIi6cations and in 
case of provincial and Indian- couneik, should have superior edu- 
cational qualifications or should have retired from business." “The 
good work"— the qualification required— is work- judged to be 
good according to the bourgeois standard. For .example a man 
would have taken side with the scav'engers.of Baroda or -Madras 
on strike would hardly have a chance of nomination or support 
at the hands of the ) ellow part>'. I?] But making “pri\-ate property 
would be recognised and maintained and growth of. individual 
wealth would be permitted” a permanent part of their. treed, the 
j’cllow party has barred the poor workers against real economic 
justice. , - - , 

■ 'The socalled independent partyor parties- arc of the. same 
colour with a difference of one or-two -shades. . -Tlierefore the 
masses have nothing to'expect.. from' the orthodox' NCO , and 
th’eir step-brothers— the yellow partj'-and the yellowers. This.is 
one'side oMhe Indian political situation.. f-.-..-.... 
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On Ihc other side, part of the -landless worker^— the proleta- 
riat of India—havc developed a spontaneous subconsciousness of 
class solidarity of their own. The origin and growth of trade- 
union mo\-cmcnt throughout the land proves this bejond any 
possibility of doubt. 'Labour has realisi^ that thej* must haw, 
the necessaries of life, and in order to secure them they ha\e to^ 
put up a fight, 5aS is proved by epidemics of strikes occurring since , 
1918 . ■ - ■ 

Our tulcrs being bourgeois of a higher standard have realised 
the cause and tendenc}' of this new movement of the workers 
better than our politicians and leaders. Thej' have realised that 
the masses, though dumb and illiterate, if once organised, will 
form a fbree too colossal to resist. ITiis force— that is the force 
of the workers combining with the yellow and the yelloswr 
parties— can make' swaraj a settled fact. But tht masses 
proper leadership and the Indian intellectuals (bourgeoisie them- 
selves) being afraid of the colossal force arc trying to sub/ugatc 
them in vanous ways. Whilst the masses instinctively feel the 
clash of their class interest with that of tlie bourgeoisie, they re- 
fuse to sacrifice themselves at' the altar of nationalism. ‘Comprt' 
bending this, the government is aware of the economic causes 
of this movement and have come forward to counteract it by 
means of subtle legislative acts suitable to the various provinces, 
nbmely the Bengal Tenancy Act, Malabar Tenancy Act, Oudh 
Rent Bill and of the Akalis I?J, workingmen’s compensation 
bill'etc. etc. But the upshot of all such government activities n 
of no value to the peasants and workers.' These laws are meant 
to bamboozle the mass«. Besides the government is also trying 
to counteract all mass mcn-ment by means of aman sabhas and 
agents, and spies within the trade unions. Such sabhas haW 
already spun their network over the whole of India. Therefore 
One notices that the mass ‘Oiganisations ’and- trade unions hm'® 
lost their morale and are N-aguely depending now bn themselves 
or on their government or sometimes on the Congress. 

Then we come to the war of capitalists against the workers and 
we cannot fail to notice that the workers, whether the tramwaT 
men of Calcutta, Jamshedpur Labour Union, transport 'workers, 
or industrial workers of Bombay and Madras, are crushed to the 
ground because the government as well as the upper and lower 
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middle classes, find it jin] thdr interest to do nothing in support: 
of the toilers in their fight. Even the Congress refused to let, the 
East India raihvajmen (acrording to the Socialist of Bombay) 
liave three lacs of rupees to prosecute their campaign during the 
last strike to a successful issue, whra it \s‘as bej’ond doubt that 
this action would have done far more damage to English trade 
than all the boycott resolutions and khaddar propagaxida put toge- 
ther. In this capitalistic war against labour, both the Indian and 
the foreigner have foined hands as exploiters. Their principal 
move is to suppress or remove either by legislation or dictation 
or resolution those very elements which have become class con- 
scious from the u’orkingmen’s point of vie\v. 

Then one notices another small factor in the shape of foreign 
agents calling themselves bolsheviks or labour leaders and bene- 
factors. They are mainly drawm from Indian and European intel- 
lectuals and whose sole aim is to ingratiate themselves into the 
secrets of labour activities and to act as indicators to the govern- 
ment, if not worse. Some of these men not knowing what would 
be suitable to Indian conditions are attempting to transplant on 
Indian soil what they have •become familiar with in the West, 
hfovements started by such people would prove disastrous (and 
in some cases it has actually proved so) to the teal interests of 
the workers, declare once for all that we have nothing against 
the labour section of the bobhevik movement, 'as we correctly 
understand it that the workers of the w’orld should unite to pro- 
tect their common interests. What we resent is the subjugation 
of labour to mere intellectuals and spies. • > ’ 

■Hms a quadruple force is about to seal tbe fate of labour arid 
peasants of red India. But as the labour and peasants have to 
live, it becomes necessary for the class-conscious section of that 
body to oiganise themselves into a party by bringing into line 
the dumb and illiterate millions to protect their own interests, 
and in forming this party care should be taken' that it does not 
drift away into the hands 'of Utopians who will be inclined- in 
running it upon the lines of British Labour Part)' and similar 
organisations. ’• ' 
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II. GENERAL PRINaPLES OE TIIE PARn' 


Tlic parly which is to be organised shall be called the Labour 
and Kisan Party of ITindustati (by kisan is meant the landl^ 
Agricultural workers and poor peasants). People belonging to this 
class and such of the bourgeoisie who lia\c drifted towards the 
former intellectually and economically are only eligible tolhe 
membership of this party, Hie other section of the bourgeoisie 
can join it by surrendering as matter of principle the right of 
private property, when called upon by the community to do so, 
and after an year’s probation. 

Tin’s party is to act as the vanguard of the Indian labour and 
kisans in their struggle for cxistaicc. TJic creed of this party is 
to achieve labour swaraj by nonx'iolcnt means. Tin's party will 
adopt all methods and tactics for attaining its end, inc/ud«ig 
noncoopemtion, passive resistance, constructive programme and 
civil disobedience as suited to bbour and kisans, and such other 
ways and means for the speedy attainment of swaraj. Its chief 
aim IS to bring economic relief to the masses. Tlie party reserve 
its programme, both political and economical, including the defim* 
tion of labour swaraj for a suitable time to come and will go on 
working on a provisional programme as will be accepted in the 
congress by its members. This provisional programme wfll be 
changeable according to the dc\'clopment and needs of the 
ducing masses of the country. 


This party as an organised body will affiliate itself to the Indian 
National Congress making it the labour and kisan section of the 
Congress. This party has no objection to establish an entente foi 
the attainment of national swarai with the other parties in the 
Congress — blue, yellow or sellower—who may come with a 
gramme accepfab/e fo fhis party fn order to make the 
a real national body. 

Tliis party would reserve the question of private property fo| 
the future. But it makes it clear that in any form of swaraj, * 
will demand economic relief for the masses or a substanb^ 
change m the means of productiorv and distribution by the gta 
dual adoption of cooperatn/* iatTOur system. The chief authority 
of the party will be the congress of its members, but to execute 
the resolutions of the congress and for general directions, an exc 
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cutive or u’orking committee with a presidium will'he appointed 
by the party congress fresh every -year. This executive will' have 
powers to frame temporary bylaws, rules and regulations consis- 
tent with the Kmdamental principles of the party for their term 
of office. All members and party officials will be required to obey 
their executive and give their full support and allegiance to them. 
They will have the nght to suspend any member or members 
acting against the disciplinary’ jurisdichon of the executive. Such 
measures are subject to the rabfication of the party congress. The 
members of such committee and other officials of the party will 
be expected to give their whole time for party work. No office- 
bearer of the party will receive an amount exceeding- Rs 30 to 
Rs 40 a month and third-class fare while travelling for party pur- 
poses under ordinary circumstances In case of imprisonment or 
death of such workers, their needy family will be looked after by 
the party. All office-bearers must be permanent residents of 
Hindustan unless otherwise permitted by the party. 

For party propaganda, the party' will organise various centres 
m the country where party propagandists will be trained and 
besides labour literature, labour libraries and amusement centres, 
day and night workers’ schools, cooperative stores will also be 
organised to develop the class consciousness of the masses. .The 
organisation of youths under 18 and of workers wall also be kept 
in view. 

As finance is one of the chief things to be considered by the 
party, recourse to raise a party fund may be had by approaching 
the philanthropists in the country' but the main financial resource 
of the party should be by subscriptions and 'donations of the 
members themselves. Therefore regular monthly subscriptions 
will be expected from all party’ members and to this effect party 
cards will be issued Ashere all such dues will be duly acknow- 
ledged. It must be borne in mind that the producing masses, 
especially the labourers of the organised industrj* in 'the land, 
number se\ eral millions and one anna from each per month will 
be enough for the maintenance of the party. Yearly finance will 
be regularly audited by auditor experts nominated by the party 
congress. ' ■ '• 

• To meet immediate needs of labour and kisans, the party 
besides its programme will have an action programme expressing 
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the current demands. To accelerate such demands the party will 
maice use of tJie Congress and its methods, of tire ne>v party, of 
the trade unions, and of the governmental institutions etc. 

in. THE ACTION PROGRAMME OF THE lABOUR AND KISAN 
PARTV OF INTUA 

Labour 

(1) To devise means and methods to save the labour fighters 
and their families put to suffering while in discharge of their class 
duties. 

(2) Right to form union. 

(3) Recognition of nght to sfnhc as a lawful weapon in the 
hands of labour for their selfprotection. 

(4) Formation of arbitration courts to deal with labour dis- 
putes composed of labour-union representatives, capitalists and 
state officials or neutrals in equal number. 

(5) Improved housing condition. 

(6) Minimum wages guaranteeing the \'alue of 330 lb of rice 
or wheat according to the custom of the provinces per mnnth 
and 10 pairs of dhotis per year. 

(7) State insurance against accident, old age, ill health and 
unemployment. 

(8) Provident fund for workers. 

(9) Privilege and casual leaic with full pay similar to that of 
state officials. 

(10) Reduced tramway and railway fare to labour and poor 

kisans. i 

(11) Eight hours law, 6 hours for miners and nursing women 
and 4 hours for children. 

(12) Free medical aid. 

(15) Four months’ delh'cn' leave with full pay. 

(14) Maternity protection. 

(15) Abolition of labour recruitment by sardars under whom 
the>' work and who take a percentage of their earnings and whose 
interest coincides with that of capitalists. 

(16) Adoption of labour, recruitment free or tlirough labour 

union. . . • , 
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Peasant , „ ' - • 

(1) Protection against ejection. ■ > 

(2) .Twenty per cent reduction on all economic rent in lyot- 
\van settlement. 

(3) Equal standard of rent for small holders m zamindari 
area as in ryotwari. 

(4) Eventual abolition of permanent settlement. 

(5) Extraction by zamindars, their ser\-ants or state officials as 
extras, be it in cash, kind or labour, should be made punishable 
by law. 

(6) Protecfa'on against oppression of zamindars. 

(7) Abolition of “salami”, that is a large sum of cash payment 
extracted by the zamindars (also jenmies) while transferring the 
land from one to other tenants. 

(8) Free irrigation. 

(9) Abolition of dowry etc. 

Common 

(1) Universal suffrage. 

(2) Easy access for the producing masses in state institutions, 
.that is, lowering the standard of qualifications for candidature in 
local selfgovemment and provincial or central government insti- 
tutions. The position as official in trade unions or labour party 
should be considered qualification enough to sit on those bodies 
representing labour and kisans. 

(3) Free and compulsory education till 16th year. 

(4) Abolition of taxes ,Iikc salt lax, chaukidari tax, road cess 
etc. 

(5) Sharing the industnal profit by labour together with the 

capitalists. _ . 

(6) Establishment of cooperative credit, consumers' and mar 
keting societies to help the needy labour and kisans by loans and 
supply of their material needs at cheaper rate and to gather, pre- 
scn'c and sell tlieir produce in proper time and market to fetch 
highest price for the small producers’ benefit. 

(7) Differential raiUmy- tariff to such cooperatives. 

(8) Protection , of untouchables -by legislation gning them 
equal political and religious rights. 

(9) Universal suffrage in Congress election. . 
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Synopsis of Political Demands 

Ultimate unification of legislative and executive bodies; viIU- 
ges in rural areas and towns in urban areas are to be considered 
as units of the government with substantial autonomy. Then 
there will be administrative centres in districts, provinces and 
interprovmcial federation. 

In the e\’cnt of a man dying wath or without leaving a will 
whoever may be his heirs should pay a certain percentage of bis 
inheritance as succession duty to state. Percentage will be in a 
gradual scale. Abolition of the standing army and police. They 
are to be replaced by voluntary conscription from suitable or 
willing elements of the people and arming of the masses and 
organisation of militia for police duties. Abolition of usury, ^o 
secret treaties. Right of independence of smaller and dependent 
nations. Abolition of indirect ta.xation of salt etc. and direct 
taxation of chauhidari tax and road cess hpc. Freedom of reb- 
gion and worship, speech and press. Establishment of coopem* 
tive credit and consumer societies. 


Economic ; Labour 

Joint share profit system of industry. The industries are to be 
controlled and guided by a joint body of labour and capitjii^t 
representatives in equal numbers— the first as producers and the 
second as distributors. All differences to be settled by ? repre- 
sentatives namely one capitalist, one neutral and one elected b> 
particular union to which the labour concerned belongs. The 
resene fund in any industry to be treated as capital of the 
workers. After deducting 3 per cent of the profit on the actual 
outlay for the capitalists and the contribution to the resene funo 
the rest of the profit must be equally shared out amongst the 
workers. Eight hours law for male adult; 4 hours for chddrm 
under 16 and 6 hours for women. Children under 16 should he 
declared ineligible for cinpIo}ment. Minimum wages guaranteeing 
the value of 350 Ib of rice or wheat as the case may be per moat 
and 10 pairs of dhotis a }Car, better housing condition. Tree 
medical liclp. Four months’ deliver}- leave with full p^)' 
women labourers. 'Ihc abandonment of the sjstem of rcenii 
ment of labour by sarjars under whom thej- work and who t.-i 
a percentage from their wTiges and -whose interest coincide ‘ 
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those of employers. Compensation for accidents, death or dis- 
ability. Recruitment and dismissal of local ssorkers as well as of 
colonial emigration through labour unions. Facilities for union 
workers for travel in foreign countries to get acquainted with 'the 
labour world etc ; privilege leave as it is with the state officials. 
Reduced railway and tramw-ay fares for workmen and poor kisans. 

Peasantry’ 

Permanent settlement on the land. Economic rent to be fixed 
at 10 per cent of the income and to be paid in kind or cash 
according to the local condition to be determined by the peasant 
unions. Right of union. Free irrigation. Loans either in seed or 
in money without interest. Supply of modern agncultural machi- 
neries and manure by tbe state at cost pnee. Establishment of 
laboratory or experimental fields and agncultural schools for the 
peasantry. Stoppage of all extra payments, hke contributions ta- 
nurds a motor car, a title, a third marriage or a bhandar of the 
zaniindar and similar exactions by zamindari serxunts and govern- 
ment officials. 

Protection against the oppression of the zamindars. Introduc- 
tion of improved methods of agriculture and better production by 
gradual establishment of peasant communes. Restrictions to pur- 
chase crops before ripened as is customary now. 

Chapter I 

PROXISIONAL PARTY SCHEME OF SXVARAJ 

Our country’ will be called Hindustan and its administration 
Will be knoMTi as federated Hindustan panchayat. The unit of 
such administration will be villages in' rural areas and cities and 
towns in urban areas with substantial autonomy u’ith a power of 
Teser\’ation in the central government. All the panchayats will be 
elected periodically by universal suffrage, irrespccthe of education, 
sex. or social position. Equal rights for villagers and producing 
massTO to sit as representatives with the bourgeoisie in legislative, 
executive or judicial bodies, irrespective of their want of property’ 
and what passes as education. Care would- be- taken that in-the 
panchayat administration of the country’ the voice of the real 
worker will be a substantial factor. - •• • . i---- 
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Chapter li , • " - 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

The present terntorial divisions of the present villages, towns, 
cities, taluks and districts will be maintained. The provinces mil 
be linguistically divided as in the present Congress administra- 
tion. 


Chapter III 

ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 

Each unit will administer its l^islative and ' executive affairs 
by an elected, centralised body called pancha>-at which will have 
in \ie\v the ultimate uniheahon of these functions. 

Education : universal, free and compulsory' education of all 
children of both sexes up to J6 years of age with free feeding of 
the children as will be adopted by the joint session of both the 
bodies of central legislation Tlie administration and finance of 
education will entirely vest with the central government. This 
should form the scope of the national educational item of the 
Congress constructive programme, provision for recreation, of 
public gardens, parks, museums, playgrounds, libraries, reading 
rooms, art galleries, popular lectures, recitations, processions, 
pageants, religious festii’als (katha, jatra, kalakshcpam, kirtana, 
Ramlila, Krishnalila, Buddhist, Mohamedan festh’als and feasts, 
Christmas, and Easter celebrations etc), refining, elevating and 
instructive dramas, cinema and magic lantern shows, games, sports 
etc. 

The Police : At present being the body outside the society 
though recruited from it has become an engine of oppression to 
the majority and therefore it should be replaced by a regular 
militia recruited from time to time and the police being under 
the administraiton of the provincial government. Justice uill be 
administered by local panchayat according to law and pro- 
cedure framed by the central government. Justice ivill be free- 
ITie appellate courts will be under the administration of the cen- 
tral government and justice ivill be free. Free medical help 
be rendered through the panchayat as well as sanitation. 
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Chapter IV 

‘ ' ■ 'ECONOMIC, INDtlSTRlAL,' ACWCULTURAE ^^^:i^■ARE 

Various unions such as kisan, labour, handicraft, employees etc 
with a measure.of control by the workers and cattle-breeding and 
other productive industries relating to fisheries, salt, ^sericulture, 
arboriculture as well as arts and crafts and trade and commerce 
will come' under panchaj*at administration. Nationalisation of 
the means of communication such as railwajs, tramwa>s, posts, 
telegraphs^ telephones, waterways, water works, roads, buildings, 
mines, forests etc. under state administration. Freedom of reli- 
gious .worship, speech and press, provision for the unemployed, 
opening of public works such as canal, road, public building, 
parks, museums, tanks, resthouses under the provincial govern- 
ment, special provision being made for scientific research. Protec- 
tional tariff and state subsidising for the de\ elopment of industry 
and shipping. This sliould also form scope of the Congress cons- 
tructive programme relating to khaddar. 

Chapter V 

TEMPER-\NCE 

In obedience to the Congress constructive programme the 
manufacture and the import of intoxicating commodities except 
for medical use will be entirely prohibited. Remo\’al of untouch- 
ability by legislature will be undertaken giving the suppressed 
classes equal right in all the administratii’C, legislative, reli- 
gious bodies in the countty. 

' ' [Chapter VI] 

LOCAL PANaiAVAT 

These will make rules and regulations for their local adminis- 
tration, and the chief legislation of the countrj* will be regulated 
by the central legislation. ' ' - ^ ‘ • 

I-ocal Officials > 

Local units will have their own respective officials appointed by 
themsehxs and the head of the administrab'on should be recognis- 
ed by the provincial authon't}’. ’ ’ 
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The Connection of the Units - ■ . 

Tlie connection, control and interdependence of the \‘arious 
units such as village, taluk, district and province will be detailed 
in due time, - 

(a) The number of members of the panchayjt will depend 
upon the population of the unit. 

(b) The panchayat itself will have its presidium amongst whom 
the chief function will be divided. 

(c) The village panchapt will administer local school, sanita- 
tion, hospital, medical aid and tanks, temples and public build- 
ings, avenues, recreation, local militia in collaboration with the 
panchayat. It will have its special arbitration section to deal with 
all civil and criminal cases under the court named by the central 
legislature. 

(d) Tlic cooperative credit, consuming, marketing societies wiU 
be created to finance the needy populace without interest in kind 
or cash, to supply tlicm with all their material needs at cheap 
prices in competition with private trade as well as to gather and 
market the production of indindual small-holders in centres faf 
off from rural areas. The administration of these bodies will 
the societies themselves under labour unions and labour parlies- 
the panchayat local or central will be required to give state aid to 
the societies. 


DISTRICT PANCHAYAT 

The district panchajal will be elected by universal franchise 
of the people of the district and the number of panchayat mem- 
bers will be settled hereafter. The chief function of the disln^ 
panchayat is to find a uniform policy and concord between it ana 
the rural and town panchayats. 

Education 

The district panchayat will be responsible for higher education, 
science, art and technic. 

Agricultural schools, laboratories or experimental fields will be 
established for the peasants of the district. - • 

AH kinds of innocent recreation, amusements, arts etc. 'vill bc 
encouraged by the district pancliajTit. 
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/The police administration of militia will beVot^erated with .the 
panchajat. • ' • 

'Hie district will mamtani large l^spit^,^^^|§e^1iTf^ical'reKe£ 
etc. having the right of siiperwsion over^^mi^pffKhiapt/ 

Tile cooperatnes mentioned above will be turi^on^ in an 
enlarged fomi in the district. These higher cooperatives will be 
centralised bodies having the chief guidance under the central 
government with powers of super\’ision and control of unit orga- 
nisations. 


TOWN PANCILWAT 

The municipal functions of the lowms will be taken over by 
the panchaj'at and their organisations will form urban units and 
in a general way they will correspond with rural units and larger 
town will be the seat of district panchaj-at. Town panchayat wall 
be formed by universal franchise as other panchawt units. 

mOVINCIAl. PANCITAYAT 

Provinces will be framed according to language like the present 
Congress provinces. Its panchaj-at will be elected by universal 
franchise irrespective of the urban or niral condition. 

The provincial panchaj-at would advise the district panchapt 
and coordinate them and their work, using residuarj’ powers of 
control under proper safeguards. Its special work would be to 
maintain advanced educational institutions which would , give 
expert cultural and technical training and promote research. . 

ALL INPIA PANCHAYAT 

' The central government will be composed of two bodies. 

' The all-Hindustan panchav’at, the members of which will be 
elected by universal suffrage. This wall be tire chief l^islative 
organisation. A cabinet to operate the executive functions will 
be elected by this body from its members. - 

There will be a congress of all pancha)uts in Hindustan cohsist- 
ing of properly elected del(^tes from the unit, district and. pro- 
vincial panchaj’ats. This congress will meet yearly to criticise the 
actions of the central l^islative and ex«:utive'^dy and to suggest 
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sucli proposals as will bring alwtlt .1 unlformilj* of action in all 
tlic pancba\nts. 'iliis congress will elect a body from thcimch'cs 
constituting tlic second house of the ccnfml gos eminent, the con- 
sent of which will he ncccssan* to s-alidatc tlic laws and regulations 
of the alMIindustan pnncha\‘at. Nfcnibcrs of the lx)dy «ill not 
be eligible to sit in the cabinet. 

No distinction will be made irt the pro|X)rtion of scats in the 
central go\cmnient for the urban or rural areas. 

'flic functions of the govcnimcnt will he similar to that of the 
provinces, with the special one to deal with means of communi- 
cation, puhhc utility, mihlar\', «a\y, stamps, posts and telcgrapH 
radways, currenej*, weights and measures, general laws and regu- 
lations, civil and criminal codes, foreign policj’ including Indian 
state’s tariffs and customs. 

'Flic language of tlic central goicnimbit will be Hindi 
provinces will have their own mollicr-totigucs and if willing Hindi 
Chief taxation will be upon land and tlic taxation udi 
readjusted at 10 per cent of the income of individual holders. In 
the zamindari system the zamindars will be required to pay 90 pw 
cent of their current income. 

Legislation should be made prohibiting the payment by the 
poor peasants to zamindars any amount more tlian 10 per cent 
of the tenants’ income and stoppage of all extra payments extrSC’ 
ted by the zamindar from the tenants. 

Protecting tenants from ejectment, b’rcc irrigation. Abolitio^ 
of indirect taxation like salt and abolition of chaukidari tax, roa 
cess etc. Gradual taxation on all iUcotile Over Rs 1000 a jcan 
Supertax on income over Rs 25,000. Special taxation on uH' 
earned income, taxation on jewcllerx' rind hf^cious metals etc. 
Taxation on all freeliold property, relielolis Of, priv’ate. Taxation 
on inheritance of all properties over RS 5000. , Excise duty ^ 
capitalist industry. Protection tanff. . Taxation on luxuries sui^ 
as motorcars, vehicles, horses, costly futniture, stamps, amusemen 
(exempting pilgrimage), hotels, restaurants, h^vate commerce. 

Qualification of Franchise ' i m , • 

Every man or woman between 25 arid 7d tfesiding in 
Stan for 7 years is eligible to be elected :hrl rijlilhc panchajats 
once elected they shoutd-be permaneilliy iH tile Country till m® 
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expiry of their term. Hie constituency will have the right to 
recall their nominees in any pancha}'at, for any reasonable cause 
provided that two-thirds of the consb'tuents express their desire 
to recall. 

Provincial, distnet and other iimts will be given certain powers 
of local taxation. 

WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE ! 

M SiNGARAVELU, 
(/ndian communist) 

President, Madras Maha Bodhi Society, president, Mill Workers’ 
Labour Relief Committee; president, Hindustan Panchayat, Ex- 
president, ' Madras City Congress Council. 

Member and general secretary. Congress Ex-Labour Relief 
Committee; member. Provincial Khilafat Working Committee 
(Madras): member, Tamil Nadu Provincial Committee;, member, 
Madras City Congress Workmg Committee, member, AlJ-India 
Congress Committee and chief commandant of the Congress 
City Volunteers; member, All-India Congress Labour Committee. 

M. P. S VrXAYUDIIAM, 
(Indian communist) 

Member, Madras City Congress Council; Madras representative. 
People's Publicity Service, Bombay. 

1 May 1923 
Madras 


2. HUNT FOR THE BOLSHEVIKS IN INDIA* “ 

By SiiRiPAD Axirit Dance 

All are aware that the bolshevnks are ruling in Russia. The 
Indian people did not hnow as yet the movement of these bolshe- 
viks has reached India. 

1 Tliis is the oflicial translation of the article in Lokamavi/a, Marathi 
dailj, done by S. S Joshi on 5 May 1924 and produced by the prose- 
cution in the Kanpur Case Though it does not read well, one can get 
an idea of what Dange must havc \vritt«i. 
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And for that ver>' reason the paper called Pioneer which is in 
favour of the government people came to know it. It was Pioneer 
who first told the news to all that seventy people are arrested as 
bolshevik agents. 

Similar to the Labour Party in England the Bolshevik Party 
trying to wm for themselves the machinery’ of the Russian state. 
The European rulers and journalists did not listen to\vards them 
until the chances of Russian wealth of European capitalists going 
out from their hands and of the bolsheviks’ attempts being suc- 
cessful where not making themselves \isible. 

It was after their success in 1917 and a consequent hiatus in the 
way of the Europeans having access to Russian fertile zones that 
the voices of European capitalist newspapers became audible and 
they* unanimously raised a common hue and cry agninst Russia, 
the voice being pregnant with lies and billingsgate. 

All nations of the world are under the direct, influence of cap'* 
talist cult Taking advantage of this fact it was purposefully 
given out a wide publicity that bolsheviks are entering every ont 
of them. Hereafter a general rule was as if established to the 
effect that e\’ery new movement in any nation was none else than 
a bolshe\’ik movement. 

This rule U'as applied to India. This movement is a bolshcsa* 
movement and the bolsheviks’ gold is financing it— \\’as a charge 
attempted to be laid against the movement of noncooperation 
when that movement was ushered into existence by Mabntrria 
Gandhi. But this attempt met with failure. Now this bolshe^'i' 
bogy’ is trying to come w’ith a different g.irb on its face. 

TTie leaders and other people arc getting themselves convinceu 
that more attention must be paid lo\^•ards the growing organisa- 
tion of the workers and peasants and as in India this sort of orga 
irisalion is now in a growing condition day bj’ day. 

With a vie^v to connect this forward step of Indian politics 
some already ill-famous name and so to put a brake on ^ 
ward march it w^s broadly given out that bolsheviks arc sendm? 
money and propagandists to India. To back this allegation som^ 
arrests are also being arranged to be made. A slight breeze 
this particular nature is lately loading the Bombay climate un 
personally have felt it more particularly. I am mentioning her 
liow and how much of it reached me individually. Readers vv 
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know the cause of the personal tale as soon as they know the 
tale itself. 

Every corrscious reader began to read the account of the Russian 
rexolution after it came into existence in 1917. Similarly the 
doctnnes through which this rex-olution brought about are taught 
briefly in the classes of Bj\. Some students get themselves rather 
dissatisfied with the brevity of education concerning their subjects 
and subsequently they enter upon specialisation. I studied socia- 
lism and came to see through its otra nationalist character ac- 
cording to this general rule. 

I started the paper Socialist wth a viesv to let people know this 
culture methodically. European subscribers liked it most because 
in that continent this culture is in a better established state. 

A certain mail delivered me a contribution signed M. N. Roy. 

I did not know this name. I printed the article as it was a very 
good one. But to my surprise 1 came to know the importance 
of this name on the very third day of its publicity. The police 
enquired whether or not,! was acquainted with Roy and whether 
I had any connection with the person denoted by that name. 
The aroused curiosity led me to enquire what kind of man he 
was as I was convinced already of his being entity. Subsequently 
I came to know that he was an out and out communist and he 
had tried to overthrow the British empire while he was in India. 
From this time onwards , government began to keep a special 
watch on me. A censorship was applied to whole of my corres- 
pondence. For 24 hours my, doors .\vere under the direct e>’e of 
the CID.. , , . , > . ■ 

Mr Steward; deputy superintendent of police, sent me an invi- 
tation when the expedition against the bolshcNik agents was set 
m motion. The reason rhentioned for this invitation amounted 
only to the superintendent pointing out to me some technical 
mistakes in my paper. But the information the super, tried to 
gather was manifestly’more than this reason required for itself. 
A conference of all the communists in the world was held at 
Moscow in November 1922, Tlie representatives of all the com- 
munist and socialist parties all the rvotld over and affiliated to 
the central body were present at this' conference. There is no 
such party in India as yet. Mr M. N. Roy sent a friend of his to 
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me hoping that I may be av’ailable to act according to tlic dicta- 
tion of this (Moscow Central Communist Party) party as I was 
a socialist though all the lime he knew that there was no such 
party here. The name of the man was Charles Aslileigh. He came 
and saw me here. Mr Aslileigh told me that I along with other 
people holding views similar to the one I held should come to the 
Moscow world congress. But as I was not ready to work under 
a party in a distant country, 1 told him that I was not ready to 
present myself at the congress. 1 also told him that Indian politics 
differed vastly from the European one. 


Deputy super, of police called me and asked me about the 
abovementioned gentleman. Tliis police officer also enquired of 
me whether or not that gentleman was a bolshcs-ik and whether 


he tried to bait me with bolshcsak gold. He kept silent as I 


sently met him with a quesbon as to whether there was no 
other way than to use the bolshevik gold for political workers 
in India. The nc.'ct question was as to how’ I maintained mj'sdf- 
In reply to this question 1 supplied information about my husi- 
ness service and such other similar matters. In reply to the 
question whether I ever received letters from Roy I showed the 
superfluity of the question itself bringing to the supennt. notice 
that all letters I received from Roy come through the superint 
himself after being duly censored. This reason why I Im'O 
told this long tale only to eradicate the unprovoked miss state" 
ments about our parly sought to be broadly established, 

Mrs Naidu has helped to a small extent this false propaganda 
by styling us bolsheviks in fun. The goal of the Socialist Party 
of India is one of an open and straightforward nature. The 
peasants and workers must be taken hold of as a helping h^n 
in the attainment of swaraj. They will not hold their hand up 
for our help only if wc hold to them false promises without chang 
ing the fundamentals of their present state. To lake away t e 
means of production of food and raiments from the hands of 
fiteers and to confide them into the hands of the society h ^ ^ 


minimum goal of the Socialist Party. We do not feel the ncco 
sity of bolshevik gold or the help of their agents to convince 
the people about the necessity of this gold. Tlie propaganda ° 
this party is open as that of the noncoopcration party, 
have WTitten this with a view to caution (the people) as govern 
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merit have started the hunt to nip in the bud the growing 
labour movement. 

Exhibit No. 62X in Kanpur Case) 


3. LABOUR KISAN PARTY OF HINDUSTAN 
Monthly Report^ 

A public meeting was addressed by S. A. Dange in Nasik in the 
local spring lecture series. Marathe, editor of local daily Swatan- 
trj’a, was m the chair. Subject of the lecture was “Re\’olut{onary 
Swaraj”. 

Dange further accused the existing parties in the Congress of 
purposely ignoring tlie interests of the workers and peasants 
though they repeatedly passed sham resolutions to organise them 
and better their lot. This be substantiated by the apathy and in- 
action shown by the Congress at the lime of the E.l. Railway 
strike, the Assam labour exodus, the Ahmedabad strike and other 
Bombay stnkes. 

He exhorted the audience to clarify their ideals and fight for 
a Swaraj, which will not allow the power over food and clothing 
at least to pass into the hands of speculators and big business 
and establish a system where the means that provided their 
necessities of life were managed and owmed hy them, just as they 
could manage their roads through' the municipality without giv- 
ing ownership to any profiteer. That is what he meant by re\’ 0 - 
lutionar)' swaraj, i.e. a swaraj in which the economic and hence 
political and cultural foundations of society were fundamentally 
changed and superior method of production and distribution was 
ushered in. 

Another meeting was held in Poona on 18 May 1923 under the 


1. These are detailed notes, the origin.'il could riot be secured— c a. 
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auspices of N^asant Vj'akhpn Mala. Subject ^\■as "Sw’arajp 2 tA 
Socialism”. L. B. Bhopaticar was the president of the meeting. 

Dange proved by facts and figures that the exploitation of the 
80 per cent of the population is carried on jointly by British 
impenalism and Indian capitalism. The present agitation helped 
by the Indian bourgeoisie, is for a swaraj which shall give full 
monopoly of exploitation to the Indian bourgeoisie by turning out 
the British bourgeoisie. But the lot of 80 per cent of the people 
who arc workers and peasants and clerks will remain the same. 

The official Congress parly has definitely refused to interfere 
m the question of capital and labour. The nesv Das Party has 
also definitely sided with big business as shown by its clause on 
private property in its manifesto. 

A purely proletarian party alone can achieve swaraj which wall 
not allow the means of producing food and clothing of the peo- 
ple to be a subject of speculation and exploitation for profits of 
capita}. 

In the meeting N. C. Kelkar was for a “golden mean”— he de- 
fended the property clause. D. V. Gokhale wanted sociahsi” 
“which retained the distinct marks of Indian genius”. Bhopatkar 
wanted socialism of MacDonald type. 


Provincial councils of the Labour Kisan Party of Hindustan 
have been formed m Madras and the Punjab. 

Anyone wishing to be a member of the Labour Kisan P‘irf) 
of Hindustan has to sign the following pledge : 

“I. . , .a member of this party solemnly declare that I shall he 
faithful to the party creed,® aim and programme.^ I shall suhmi 

2. The creed is ihe allainment of labour suaraj by 

3. The programme is to help labourerii* and their dependants ng 
to form unions, to stnke when necessao'. seaire mmimum 

S50 Ib of nee or wheat or its value per month and 10 pairs of 
per year, 8 hours of work for men, 6 hours for women, matff^ 
protection, free medical aid and education, heller bousing, 
against sickness, accidents, old age, imvilegp and casual leave vn 
wages, etc. 
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myself to the rule?, regulations and discipline of the party, I bring 
myself to the risk of my life to stand by and defend the party. 
I agree to surrender my right to private property as a matter of 
principle.” ! 

, c (Socialiit, May 1923, pp 372-73) 


4.' M. N. ROY’S LETTER TO s' A. DANGE 
, , , DATED 7 MAY 1925 

Dear comrade, ' 

YourS 'Of '6 'Apnl 1925 received, together with circular.^ The 
latter is a good idea and worth helping. We have not received 
however your paper for two months. Only the first issue as a 
monthly came, two copies, one at Leipzig and the other here. 

Have j’ou sent anything else to Leipzig? Do not do so hence- 
forth. The'address you have for letters is good’and literature can 
be sent’ to Pall. You can also write private affairs to the address : 
A. J. Brandsteder, Ruyschstraat 10, Amsterdam, Holland, inside 
envelope Ex. MNR, This will reach us. We shall be glad to 
have a series of addresses from you for the same purpose. Also as 
mentioned previously, the name of some responsible partj’ who 
wall receive and turn over subscriptions and donations to tlie 
w’Ork there. . • . > 

We have received a project for the organisation of a legal mass 
party from M. Singaravelu and it appears some progress has been 
made in the right direction. His manifesto must have been pub- 
lished by this time but we have not as yet received it. Judging 
from the outlines sent by letter it seems to be quite good. He 
wrote that in accordance svith our suggestions he invited several 
comrades including yourself to come together in a preliminary 
conference in order to discuss the projected manifesto and begin 
the organisation of a part)’ but complains that nobody turned up. 
He has reason to be distressed. But he is a fine old man and is 

1. The circular «as about I^opfes Puhljcit>' Service. See document 
reproduced m section so-en below from SociaiM, March 1923. 
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going alicad alone but is terribly bandicapped for lack of good 
workers of whom as you know tlicrc arc ver}’ fc\v in' India till 
now. It IS, therefore, all the more urgent that a fe\v good com- 
rades we have should get together and work in coordination. 

1 think you know my view's on the necessity of organising 2 
mass party and yourself understand the necessity of it. You wnte 
that you have paralysed the Congress organisation in that district 
and expect to capture it. Tlial is good, but your efforts should 
not be confined to one district alone, we must organise on a 
countrywide basis with our own parly and programme thougli 
functioning inside the Congress like the rest. 'Flic programme is 
already formulated j it may be necessary' to modify it in Jomt 
details, but the general outlines arc there. Much propaganda ha: 
to be made on the same lines. As far as my information goes, 
there arc good elements scattered all over the countr)’ and thesi 
should be gathered together into one central organising ot’l” 
mittee. To tliis end I request )OU ver}* urgently to get in touw 
with Singaravelu without delay and to tr>’ to convene a prclnni 
nar>’ conference to which besides our own comrades, such men s: 
Sampurnanand of Benaras, Manila! of Gaja, the editor of Vada 
man of Kanpur etc. can be invited. 1 would also suggest Upendts 
Nath Banerji of the raffifc.i. Of course before calling a conferenct 
formally, jourself, Hussain and Singara\elu should meet togeme 
and plan out the whole question as it should be brought befon 
the conference. We must insist upon our minimum programme 
as drafted for the Gaja congress, be adopted by the new pmt; 
with the least possible modifications. The idea is to have the p^'’ 
tical control of the legal parly in the hands of the Communis 
Party. As far as possible the office-bearers and leaders of the 1^^ 
party should be membeis of the CP, 

A few’ remarks about Singaravelu. I am convinced he is 
best man available to be the figurehead of the legal party. ^ 
verj' energetic and possesses a verj’ splendid spirit which mo 
than makes up for his possible shortcomings in the way 
retical understanding. He provides us with an access into 
ranks of the Congress which is very valuable. Through him ^ 
can lay our hands on the labour subcommittee, which 
will soon die off and Chamanlal will make off with the Rs 
Therefore it is v'erj’ urgent that }tni come in close touch 
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Singaravelu and work together for the organisation of a legal 
party, B}* associating with him inside an organisation you will 
be able to control his ideological w'eaknesses. 

Other efforts are being made to organise a workers’ and 
peasants’ part)'. If ^\•e do not hurry up we wll be faced with an 
accomplished fact in the shape of a socalled workers’ part}' under 
very questionable leadership. For example, sei-eral rivals of Cha- 
manlal are busy in [this] direction. Our policy should be to dis- 
cover the good elements and absorb them within our group. I am 
sure there are good people among them. For instance Manilal 
IS connected with such an attempt made by a spurious group 
which has lately issued a manifesto over the signature of “The 
Textile ^^^o^kers of India and the Kisans of Northern India’’. 
There is no such organisation in existence as far as I know, but 
It represents the efforts of a few careerists trying to carve out a 
way for themseh'cs. A copy of the manifesto has been received 
here and it is a piece of plagiarism. The name, the constitution 
and social clauses are taken from the plan of Singaravelu and the 
programme is taken bodily from our pronsional programme 
issued in 1920 and from the draft sent to the Ga}'a congress. 
The remaining parts of the manifesto are full of stupid schemes 
and mean slanders. Abam Mukherji who formerly worked with 
us IS the moving spirit behind this spurious group. I have already 
warned you against him. He lias been expelled from the Inter- 
national as well as from our 'party.! He is 'a questionable and 
dangerous character. 

Our party press must be organised. This question should also 
be discussed jointly. I will wait for a report on this question 
after it has been discussed by at least 3 of you together, Hussain, 
Singaravelu and yourself. It is xery hard for us to do an}lhing in 
a centralised manner from here, if small presses are isolated in 
different provinces, working independently of one another. Our 
means are also limited. We may accomplish more in e\ er}' way by 
centralisation of effort, then w'ith one or two printing presses, at 
least one English monthly, one English weekly and one Hindu- 
stani monthly can be published and gradually a Bengali weekly 
can be added. Unless the 3 of }'OU act as an organising committee 
which can be collectively responsible for our enh're Vethities, 
nothing big will come out of our work. You are at libert}’ to liavc 
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the collaboration of other comrades known to you, but the 
pioneers would be our own men and part)’ members, W’orldng 
according to centralised [•..]“ which embraces the whole of India 
though each may work in his own I. . .1. 

[. . .] do this our connections must be improved. You can safely 
write I. . .] by the several addresses I have given. We would Idee 
to have regular efforts [. . .) about yxiur work and organisation, the 
Congress, Swara) Party, Independence Party and TU Congress, 
of the party, as well as w’e [...] on a comrade in Bengali that 
you turned all his letters over to (. . .1. Of course it is difHcult 
to discriminate between spies (•..] men, but we should make 
sure before acting so drastically. We [. . .1 him to communicate 
with you at Gaya. All that is necessary is . ,1 such persons pro- 
duce identifications in the shape of a mandate or [. . .)• 
learn to build both a legal and illegal apparatus [. . .1 time. 

[. . .] to hear from you soon with the information and address 

re[...]. 


Fraternally yours 
M. N. Roy 

(Exhibit N’o 23 in Kanpur Cs**) 


5. GHULAM HUSSAIN’S CIRCULAR 

WORKERS & PEASANTS OF INDtA, UNITE 

Inquilab Office 
Railway Road 
> Lahore 
27 Apnl 1923. 


Dear Comrade, 

Without indulging in any introductory paragraph wc urge upon 
you the absolute necessity of organising Dr ^lanilal’s Manifesto 
Party immediately. All of us must meet at Lucknow on 30 June 
1923. There we shall pick up a name and an organisation for our 

2. The last part of the ms of the letter Iiad gaps where the pape^ 
had tom, this Is shown by [ . . . ]— c-*. ^ 
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party and place before our countrymen a programme instead of 
a scheme of swaraj. Please pass this invitation on to a comrade 
you know. It is addressed to him as well. 

We shall make lodging arrangements and inform you about a 
week before your time to start for Lucknow. , 

Any useful suggestions about board and lodging etc. would be 


welcomed if they reach us by the 


Circular to 

1. Comrade Singaravelu 
Chettiyar 

22 South Beach - 
Triplicane, Madras 

2. Comrade S. A. Dange 
C/o The Socialist 
434 Thakurdwar 
Bombay-2 

3. Comrade Sampumanand 
Editor Maryada 
Jelepi Devi 
fienaras 

4. Comrade Editor Navayug 
Madras 

5. Comrade B. N. Biswas 
C/o Employees’ 

’ , Association ; 

5132 Canning Street ' ■ . 
Calcutta 

6. Comrade M. L. Sarkar 
C/o Employees’ 

Association ‘ 

Calcutta “ 

7. Comrade Muzaffar 
Ahmad 

C/o Mr Biswas 
Calcutta 


1st of June. I 

Yours in Comradeship, , 
Giiuiam Hussain 
S iiAWsuDDiN Hasan. 

8. ' Comrade Iyer 

C/o M. Singaravelu 
Madias ' ' 

9. Comrade Alf Din 
"Nafis”, Vakil 
CampbelJpur 

10. Comrade Aur-Ul Hasan - 

Patel Building 
Sandhurst Road 
Umarkhadi ’ ' 

Bombay 

11. Comrade R. S. Nimbkar 
C/o Maharashtra 
Congress Committee 
180-B Budhwarpeth 
Poona City 

12. '' Dr 'Manila! ' 

' ' 'C/6 Postmaster'' ' ‘ 
Gaya (U.P.) . . . . 

13. Comrade Jhvanlal Kapoor 

• Bar-at-Law . • 

Begam'Road 

Lahore 

14. Comrade Abdul Ghaffar 
Shalihusseni 
Larkhana, Sindh 
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15. Editor Quomi Report, 
Madras 

16. Comrade M. A. Khan, 
Lahore 

17. Comrade H. A. Malik 
Editor Ma 2 dur 
Lucknow 

18. Editor Korni 

72 Canning Street 
Calcutta 

19. Comrade Md. Abdul 
Rahim 

School Master 
Nanappa Mudali Street, 
Old Washermanpet 
Madras 

20. S. Amar Singh 
Secretaiy 

Gurudwara Prabandhak 

Committee 

Baba Atal, Amritsar 


21. Comrade Hamidullah 
Khan 

C/o Hakim Abdul Ghani 
98 Lower Chitpore Road 
Calcutta 

22. Comrade Sunder Singh 
Lyallpuri 

C/o Pardfisidi 
Akali Newspaper 
Amritsar 

25. Master Tara Singh 
(Same as above) 

24. Bhai Piara Singh 
(as above) 

25. Comrade Mazer Ali 
Secretary', Prov. Khilafa^ 
Committee 
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6. A MEMORANDUM TO THE CONFERENCE FOR 

ORGANISING A WORKING-CLASS PARTY IN INDIA* 
Dear Comrades, 

Since it is not possible for roc to be with you in the conference, 
which will begin the histone task of launching a political 
of tlic working class, I pul forth my points of view m the 1°^ 
lowing memorandum, 

1. This document m an, abridged form and various st\l:sttc cha'’S^ 
vas later printed in PoUtical Letters ax chapter x. "On Organisation 
rrmrramTie’'. where it is dated 15 Jul\ 192.1. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The work undertaken by us is of historic significance, since the 
appearance of the working class m the political field is an objective 
necessity. There is no gainsaying the fact that the workers and 
peasants of India can no longer remain an appendage to bour- 
geois nationalism which is decidedly antagonistic to any move- 
ment calculated to affect in the least the present state of social 
relationships. The object of bourgeois nationalism is the trans- 
ference of political power from British imperialism to native 
upper classes. Although for all intents and purposes national- 
ism IS a class movement, our nationalists of all shades and 
opinions are hostile to the very idea of class interests. Th** 
hypocritical attitude is due to their desire of preventing fl>® 
growth of class consciousness among the working class- 
Bourgeois nationalism wants to exploit the ignorant but rebell^ 
working masses with the name of freedom which, when realised, 
will mean the freedom of the native bourgeoisie. In order to keep 
this class character of bourgeois nationalism confused, the nation- 
alist leaders decry any movement which gives to class interests 
predominance over national interest. But the experience of tn® 
-•last two years has proved unquestionably how these very nation- 
alists who preach the doctrine that India is immune from mc 

- curse of class war have not hesitated to sacrifice national interests 
t for the interests of the native propertied classes. This they have 
■ done in es’ery crisis that overtook the noncooperation movement- 
' The'instances of such sacrifice of national interests, of such be- 
trayals,. are numerous. But we need not cite them here, ^mce 

• they are too well known to all of:us assembled here. In short 

- these repeated betrayals have ruined the nationalist struggle, bu 

i at the same time demonstrated the class character of narionalism- 
\Vhen it is evident that the programme of bourgeois nationahs^ 
cannot have any room for the interests of the toiling masses, the 
latter must enter the period of independent political existence to 
conduct simultaneously the struggle for national as well as soaa 
, welfare. The working class cannot be led in the anti-imperiam 
struggle" with the programme' of bourgeos nationalism, but on the 
other hand the anti-imperialist struggle cannot be successful "i^h- 
out the active participaUon of the working class. Therefore no 
only for its own economic emancipation, but even for the imme- 
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diate object of national freedom, the organisation of an indepen- 
dent working-class party has become essential. The “national 
independence” sought for by the bourgeoisie will hardly make any 
provision for the economic betterment of the toiling masses, but 
that does not alter the fact that the burden of imperialist exploi- 
tation falls mostly on the shoulders of our workers and peasants, 
and that consequently that workers and peasants must first of all 
fight for national liberation. In fact the workers and peasants are 
much more interested in the struggle for national emancipation, 
because there remains for them no such half way house as a com- 
promise with imperialism, which bourgeois nationalism seeks. 
Thus looked at from every angle of vision, the necessity for the 
working class to play an independent political role becomes evi- 
dent. The party we propose to oiganise will be the conscious 
vanguard of the working class in its struggle, first for national 
and then for social liberation. 

THE NAME OF THE PART\' 

Our party being the political organ of those living on the pro- 
ceeds of their own labour uill be called the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ party of India. Although of foreign origin the word India 
is preferable to the word “Hindustan” which seems to be often 
used as a token of nationalist 'spirit. In vieiv of communal 
rivalries'and religious animosities, _ so persistently -fomented by 
the government as well as by the upper classes, it is advisable to 
avoid the name Hindustan which’ may not be taken kindly by 
the Muslim masses. Hindustan, after all, was the name of the 
count!}’ centuries ago when the population u-as almost exclu- 
sively Hindu. Nothing but a stretch of excessive nationalism can 
induce one to go back to anliquit)’. We ha\e no reason to be 
partisans ‘of such a brand of nationalism, and use a term which 
is certain]}' open to controveisy. It is however a pett}- quesb’on. 

THE PROGRAMME . 

As correctly pointed out in the circular signed by’ comrades 
Ghulam Hussain and Shamsuddin Hasan calling this conference, 
we must in this conference adopt a programme instead of a 
scheme of swaraj. My views on this quesUon do not need fur- 
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ther elaboration. Without any inlroductorj' remark,' I propose 
that the programme drafted for the consideration of the National 
Congress at Gaya be adopted as the programme of our party, of 
course it is only a draft and as such should be subjected to the 
examination of this conference. As far as the details are con- 
cerned, certainly there is ample room for improvement and ela- 
boration, but the fundamental pnnciples contained in it are 
pnnciples upon which a working-class part}’ can be built. In put- 
ting for^vard this draft programme, I propose that it be accepted 
by this conference on general pnnciples, and be referred to a 
small commission for elaboration. I propose that the said com- 
mission be composed of comrades Ghulam Hussain, Manilal, 
Singaravelu, Dange, Sampurnanand, Muzaffar Ahmad and Sundar 
Singh, Tlie programme elaborated by this commission will 
reported to the central executive of the party within three months 
and will be considered by the latter. Tlie final adoption of the 
programme will however be left to the next party Congress 
which will be called in the course of the year. 

Now comrades permit me to make, some general observations 
on the question of programmes. Although the foregoing 
graphs contain my concrete proposition on this matter I cannot 
pass on the other points without touching briefly certain miscon- 
ceptions prevalent even among ourselves. Needless to say that 
here we are not engaged in the task of elaborating a theoretica 
programme which is reserved for a future occasion. Not only the 
theoretical programme of social res'olution but even that of n^' 
tional revolution still remains to be elaborated. Now wc must 
adopt a programme of action — a programme which will in”) 
the working class in the present struggle against foreign domin3' 
tion and prepare them for the future struggle. But a programme o 
action presupposes the definition of the objects for tbe realisation 
of which the action is taken. Or in other words while talking ^ 
the immediate interests of the workers and peasants wc shou 
not exclude tbe big issues from onr programme. Tins tendenC} 
nc%crlhclcss is noticeable in many comrades who arc eager to 
organise the working class into an independent political 
nie first and foremost problem that c\ery political part)’ in In“‘^ 
must face and soUc is the problon of national liberation, T ’ 
fate of cs’ciy parly depends upon its abilit)- to find a solution o 
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this problem. The bankruptcy of, the noncooperation movement 
IS due to its failure in finding this solution. It refused to tread 
on track that led to this solution. We .must be careful that the 
same fate does not overtake our, party, only in a somewhat dif- 
ferent u’ay. “To bring economic relief to the producing classes” 
which appears to be the aim of many a comrade present here 
cannot be the programme of a political party which fails to declare 
that this aim is unrealisablc within the frame of imperialist 
domination. Therefore the mere formulation of this aim obliges 
us to challenge the political domination of the Indian people by 
a foreign power. It does not make any difference if this domi- 
nation will be eventually readjusted to the demands of the native 
upper classes in order to secure their services for the joint exploi- 
tation of the workers and peasants. Our parly which stands for 
the liberation of the producing classes from all sorts of exploita- 
tion cannot leave the question. of national liberation out of its 
programme because national liberation, i.e. the release of all 
the forces of social production, is the first step to\\'ards the ulti- 
mate realisation of our programme .which is the end of class domi- 
nation. Some of the comrades may argue, in fact this argument 
has already been heard, that we shall leave aside the question of 
national freedom since it hardly concerns the working class m its 
present stage of consciousness but will unnecessarily ibring the 
,^vrath of the government upon our party. This is a very Niilgar 
way, of looking at the situation. Firstly if it is true that the work- 
ing class fails to show, any. conscious interest in the question of 
national liberation then more necessarily does it become for our 
party to take up the question in right earnest .in. order-to show 
the working class how \itally thq^ are concerned with it. • It is 
true to a certain extent , that .bourgeois nationalism cannot 
create any active enthusiasm among the rnasses; and it is because 
of this failure of bourgeois nationalism to draw the masses into 
the struggle for national freedom that the organisation of a work- 
ing-class party has baome an historic necessitj’. The '.voildng 
ebss will be actively interested in the national struggle as soon as 
the struggle is carried on not purely from the bourgeois point of 
view’ but becomes the first stage of a fight for socioeconomic 
emancipation. To show that the national struggle is really such 
is the task of our parti'. Secondly, it is idle to think that out 
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party can escape the wrath of the government if it really is what 
it is meant to be. We cannot fight for the economic interests of 
the producing masses without at once threatening the power and 
position of those classes that thrive on unearned income, and no 
sooner the slightest indication of this threat is nofaced than the 
forces of the state will begin to move with the object of crushing 
those from whom comes the threat. 'Tlierc is only one way or 
avoiding the hostility of the government. It is the way of reform- 
ism. If the object of our party is to alleviate the suffenngs o 
the toiling classes w’ith the aid and sanction of the bourgeoisie 
then we may expect to be left unmolested; But is it worth the 
trouble to organise a new party with tins' object? Any efforts 
made with this' object w-ill only be gilding the chains of bondage 
The economic freedom of the producing classes' can be conqnm 
only through a res'olutionary struggle from beginning to the cn 
This should be clearly set forth in our programme. A fo'V anj ‘ 
guous generalities will not take us \try much farther than t 
reformist and utopian slogans of the nationalists. 

The next point I want to touch is the slogan of "labour swaraj’- 
Whatever this may be it cannot be the programme of our part)'- 
Such a slogan will inevitably lead us to elaborating schemes or 
swaraj. \Vhat is meant by labour swaraj? How is it to be at- 
tained? How can W'e talk of labour swaraj, whicli means dictator- 
ship of the proletariat if anything serious is ‘meant by it, 
the very question of s;vaiai, i.e. nah’onal independence, remmns 
unsolved? The dictatorship of the proletariat presupposes the 
ence of a proletarian claSs consciously working for that dictator- 
ship. Before the Indian working class can take up the slogan o 
the dictatorship it has to go through a period of political educa- 
tion which it will gain in the struggle against imperialism-^ 
struggle earned on, not for the benefit and under the leadership 
of the bourgeoisie, but with a class programme consciously 
the interests of the workers and peasants, and under the leader 
ship of a res’olutionary vanguard— the political part)'. Therefo^ 
our slogan should not be a v'ague labour swaraj which cannot 
realised for a long time yet but a democratic government has 
upon univenal suffrage wiUi as much protection as possible ^ 
the workers and peasants. This first victor)' gained, and i 
working class will be in a position to cany the revolutionary 
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straggle farther tou-ards labour swaraj \\hich will liave become 
realisable by that time. 

Upon our ability to formulate these principal points in the 
political aspects of ov\r programme will depend the possibility of 
a wording alliance between the working-class party and bourgeois- 
nationalist parties. Tliis alliance should be sought during the anti- 
imperialist straggle. Tlic rcvolutionar}* significance that the na- 
tionalist bourgeoisie possess will be brought to bear fully upon 
the situation under the pressure of the rcvolutionarj- masses. This 
pressure will be cffccthcly felt when the working-class party makes 
use of c\-eiy arailable opportunity for sinking an agreement with 
the bourgeoisie in .the common straggle against imperialism. 

Our party must not only lead the workers and peasants in the 
O'eryday struggle for existence but should formulate the demands 
which correspond to the permanent interests of the toiling masses. 
Such demands will open up a ne^v vision before the working class 
which will thus dc\-elop the will to fight. 

In formulating our programme it should be borne in mind that 
India is still ovehvhelmingly an agiicultural country; therkore 
the agrarian question must be'pivot of our programme. '■ Nearly 
70 per cent of the entire population is tied to the land. Conse- 
quently any programme that will fail to put forth a solution of 
the problem of land ownership cannot be expected to secure res- 
ponse from the peasant masses. -No ‘amount of talk about the 
panchayats will, infuse enthusiasm. 'The question- has to be 
tackled in -the rcvolutionarj’ w'ay. Nothing. less than a total 
abolition of landlordism will b^'n a radical solution of agrarian 
problem. , - - ' . ' i’ . , 


• , . ■ ORGANISATION 

The party will be conduct^ by a central i executive committee 
and provincial committees. The central executive will be elected 
by the vote of the general membership during the party congress. 
The first central executive will be elected from- this conference. 
It will consist at present of 15 members and 10 substitutes, 25 
in all. The provincial committees Will be elected from provin- 
cial conferences. But since it will be some time before the pro- 
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vindal conferences can be held, the' conference will elect pn> 
vjneial committees of five members and two substitutes for Bom' 
bay, Punjab, UP, Bihar, Bengal and Madras. 

FOREIGN BUREAU 

Since a working-class party in India must have international 
affiliation and since many pioneers of our party are obliged to live 
in emigration, a foreign bureau will be created. It will act as &e 
representative of the party and ser\e as the connecting link vn 
the Communist International to which the party will be eventu- 
ally affiliated. The question of affiliation, however, I wiB no 
touch definitely at the present moment Tlie foreign bureau w 
be composed of three members, who will be also members of t « 
central executive committee. 


PARTY PRESS 

The party press must be strictly centralised and condu^ 
according to the principles laid down in the programme. » 
central organ of the party must be in English so that it wn 
circulated all over the country. Tbe organs of the prorincial co 
mittees will be in the local vernaculars. , 

' • I 

TRADE UNIONS AND KTSAN SABIIAS 


The political party of the working class must maintain 
closest relation with the economic’ organisation of the worker^ 
and peasants. As the trade union is the first form of proletinan 
organisation so is kisan sabha as regards the poor peasanti)- 
The party will assume the active leadership of the toiling 
by participating in the daily life of trade unions and kisan sablo^ 
where thej’ already exist and by bringing them into edstenc* 
where the toiling masses are still unorganised. By trade union v'f 
should not mean the nominal organisation set up by 
ist nationalist politicians and reformists. Our activities shoo 
ignore these selfconstituted bodi« and should be pushed witluf* 
the masses of the workers and peasants organised or unorganis 
Organs for carrying on the immediate economic struggle of 
workers and peasants should be built all over the country clc«- 
on the basis of class strug^e. 
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IKTERNATIOMAL AFFILIATION 

This is a vcrv’ important question and desenes serious con- 
sideration especially in view of the fact that attempts arc being 
clandestinely made to bring the Indian labour movement under 
the influence of British Labour Parlj' whose colonial policy is but 
tbinly-vdlcd imperialism. The only international proletarian orga- 
nisation that stands unconditionally for the freedom of subject 
people and the liberation of the working masses from class domi- 
nation is the Communist International. Of course only a com- 
munist part)- subscribing fully to the programme of the Commu- 
nist International can be formally affiliated with that body. But 
pending the full development of sociopolitical character' of our 
party we can maintain relation with the Communist Inter- 
national as a fraternal part)-. The political’ and other importance 
of such relations cannot be overestimated. Therefore I propose 
that the central executive committee be entrusted by this con- 
ference to send as soon as possible a delegation of three to the 
Communist International. This delc^tion in conjunction -svith 
the foreign bureau should be em’powetdi to give the executive of 
the Communist International a detail^ report about the situa- 
tion in India, the formation! of =our party, the programme,- etc. 
and determine what should be the' relations of our party with 
the Communistdntemational- and how these relations will be 
maintained. The willingness, rather the eagerness, of the’ Com- 
munist International to help' the growth -of a revolutionary work- 
ing-class party is well known.’ An official delegation from’a'pTO- 
perly-organiscri- party will' facilitate the' materialisation - of ' this 
help and.\nU'cement'an or^nic relation- between the Indian 
working class and the rei-olutionary \-anguard of the international 
proletariat. Since it may take some -time for the delegation to 
leave it will be necessary to inform- the Communist International 
of the formation of the party together'with 'a report’of the con- 
ference and to intimate our resolution of sending a delegation to 
settle the question of affiliation’ and other affairs.' Meanwhile the 
foreign bureau should be 'authorised to act as the repiesentative 
'of the party. J ' !'• Mt- ”p m . 

Besides two representatives from, the trade; union should ;be 
attached to the delegation .with the object of, linking upt the 
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Indian labour movement vvitli tlic Red International of Labour 
Unions. It IS to be expected that the ofEcials of tlic socalled trade 
unions that exist at present will be opposed to the affiliation to 
the RILU. But we must stru^lc against this opposition and at 
once start a minority movement within the ranks of the member- 
ship. The representatives mentioned above can be selected from 
such minority. 

ILLEGAL ORCANIS-niO.N' 

While believing firmly that legal existence is indispensable for 
the growth of a mass party, I must urge upon you the necessit)' 
of an illegal apparatus which should be built as a parallel organi- 
sation. Since the party, which will be born out of this conference, 
may not from the beginning adopt a communist programme 
cannot take the place of the Communist Party of India, therefo« 
the latter should continue as the ill^al apparatus of the 
mass party and all its members will be automatically members of 
the legal party while, on the other hand, those members of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party who fully subscribe to the coii»n“‘ 
nist programme will be allowed to join the Communist Party 
maintain their membership of the legal party at the same time- 
The Communist Party, will maintain its own press, and the 
Vanguard will continue to be its central organ. In course of time 
it can have its illegal press inside the country. Tlie question of 
coordinating, legal and illegal activities and of building the b'O 
parallel organisations one within the other will have to be dis- 
cussed more fully in the central executive committee and ^vlt” 
the executive of the Communist International. There is abso- 
lutely no apprehension of any possible conflict, since the 
gramme of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party will be the nun’" 
mum programme of the Communist Party and therefore 
have the fullest adhesion of the latter. Ever>’ member of t*'® 
Communist Party in his, capacity of a member of the Worh^ 
and Peasants’ Party will be subjected to the discipline of ^"0 
latter. Nor is there any chance of o\erlapping, since the 
organisations will simply supplement each other’s activitiK- 
am against liquidating the Communist Party, because expericai^ 
all over the \\orld has proved that the working class can rea^ 
6nal victorj' only under the banner of the communist 
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gramme. In consideration of the situation we have to work in, it 
may ,be necessary to have a "dual organisation”. But the role of 
the Communist Party cannot be taken by any other organisation. 

TACTICS AND SLOGANS 

A definite programme adopted and a party organisation set up, 
we must now turn to the question of tactics and of giving out 
such slogans as will embody the conscious and unconscious de- 
mands of the workers and peasants- The potentiality of our pro- 
gramme will be demonstrated only when it can be put into 
action by means of tactics adopted to the situation that arises 
from time to time and success of each tactical move' depends 
upon the ghing out of proper slogans. Of course ours being the 
party of workers and peasants, land to the peasant and bread to 
the worker, is the permanent slogan which embodies the essence 
of our' programme. But for the successive stages of this struggle 
different slogans will have to be adopted. Such slogans are em-- 
bodied in the draft programme I propose for adoption. 

Equally important is the ability to abandon old tactics, slogans 
and forms of struggle as soon as they cease to create popular 
enthusiasm. There are many among us who will still cling to the 
slogans of noncooperation even to the extent of adding the re- 
frain of “nonviolence”. The term of noncooperation has acquired 
a bad colour. The masses have suffered so many betra>-als and dis- 
illusionment at' the hands of the noncooperator that they natu- 
rally look upon the term with suspicion. Like the "national holi- 
day” of chartism the slogans of noncooperation and civil dis- 
obedience have proved to be but empty air bubbles. -It will be a 
great blunder if our party will face the masses with these wornout 
slogans. Everjbody beginning from Kelkar and Pandit Alalavij’a 
is a noncodperator, so elastic has noncooperation become. We 
need not altogether abandon the catch phrases that have electri- 
fied the country during the last three years but we must know 
that they are worn out and a new party should not depend entire- 
ly on them. New slogans will have to be given out. 

Our tactics should be elastic. We must utilise every means 
available for carrjang on agitation and propaganda. It should be 
remembered that to swear by the term “nonviolence” will not 
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save the party from the penal code; therefore it is a mistake to 
suggest that wc must hang on to that term' on tactical ground. 
The best way will be to leave out of our propaganda the contro- 
versy of violence versus nonxiolcnce. That will be the best tactical 
move we can make without giving the lie to our programme. As 
a party of the worken and peasants \s e cannot help being revolu- 
tionaries. Economic emancipation of the exploited can only be 
attained by the expropriation of the expropriators which cannot 
be done by peaceful and nonviolent means. It is ridiculous to sa) 
that we are ‘nonviolent revolutionaries”. Such a breed cannot 
grow e\'en on the soil of India. The expropriators will never gi'^ 
in without resistance nor will the British leave India out of res- 
pect for our ability to suffer. And those assembled in this con- 
ference certainly do not behev'e that the economic conditions o 
labouring masses can be improved by means of organisation o 
charkha, khaddar, panchayat and such other remedies of the 
orthodox noncooperator. The workers and peasants are to he 
organised not to face sufferings but to develop the will and pO"Sf 
to fight for freedom. Therefore the term nonviolence negates a 
the essential principles upon which our party is based. It 
be dropped from our programme. This will by no means 
us to acts of premature violence nor vvill it' oblige us to indOo 
in stupid talks which can come under the purview of the 
code. ’ ' ' 

In conclusion, comrades, I wish you success in the tasks 
have undertaken and put myself at the sen-ice of the Worked 
and Peasants' Party of India. ■ ' ' ' 

' m.n. Ro’" 

' (Exhibit 12 B in Kanpur 


5 June 1925. 
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7. TO THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE WORKERS’ 
AND PEASANTS’ PARTY OF INDIA 

Dear Comrades, 

Communist International hails the first working-class party of 
India. It is a historic task >'ou have undertaken and in this task 
yx>u can count upon the heartiest sympathy and the fullest sup- 
port of the revolutionary proletariat of the world. 

• The collapse of noncooperation movement proves that the 
struggle for national liberation cannot any longer be carried on 
exclusively under the leadership of the middle classes with their 
confused ideas and hesitating tactics. The upper strata of the 
middle classes are already inclined towards a compromise with 
imperialism if it would make some concessions ; the lower strata 
on the other hand have declared themselves against any form of 
mass action, because they lack resoluteness and levolutionarj* 
inspiration.^ 

- ^ Having assured themselves of some of the facility of other sec- 
tions of the propertied classes the British government was enabled 
to cope with the noncooperation movement. The recent defeat 
in the l^islative assembly on the question of salt tax which Lord 
Rrading u'ith’ extreme arrogance and cynicism succeeded in get- 
ting through in the face of Ihe unanimous protest of the whole 
country is an excellent proof of the fact,' that the British once 
again believed 'themselves to be master of the situation. Character- 
istic of the collapse of the noncooperation moyerhent is the in- 
creasing hostility between the Mohanimadans and Hindus not 
without the instigation of the Bntish government in conjunction 
with the reactionarj’ upper classes of the communities.' Once 
again the old tried principle of British'*colonial rule divide et 
impera has tnumphrf. • ,,ii ; - , - ‘ 

■ Radical elements of the' bourgeoisie arid the intelligentsia are 
now making efforts to capture the iMdership of the masses, who 
have been of late cither falling into depression or drifting under 
the influence of the counterrev’oIutiona'rj'TefoiTnists who are an- 
xious to lead the masses safely away from the political move- 
ments. Both wings of the National Congress are bidding for the 
services of the Trade Union Congress by'offering subsidies. But 
the Trade Union Congress, as it is at present constituted, is no 
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working-class organisation. Its last session at Lahore does not 
leave any doubt whatsoever on that score. \MiiIe organising the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, you should bear in mind that the 
greatest danger for the young Indian labour movement lies not 
only in the bourgeois nationalists who are intriguing to sub- 
ordinate it to their class interests, but also in the reformists and 
humanitarians who are at the head of all the trade unions at the 
present moment. These leaders arc under the influence of 
the Bntish imperialism or the Indian bourgeoisie to whose 
interests they always subordinate the class interests of the Indian 
labour movement. 

Under the circumstances it is clear that the workers and pea- 
sants on whose shoulders falls the greatest part of the burden of 
imperialist eicploitation can no longer remain an adjunct to bour- 
geois nationalism to act or keep quiet at its bidding. The strug- 
gle for the freedom of the Indian people must be continued till 
the victory is won. As bourgeoisie lacks the courage to head the 
struggle the working class must come fo^^va^d as an independent 
political force and take up the leadership. 

The Indian bourgeoisie is so situated today that at least tem- 
poranly its interests will be best served by an agreement rather 
than a revolutionary struggle with British imperialism. The ten- 
dency tow’ards an agreement is to be seen all around. Such an 
agreement howe\’er will signify the great defeat for the toiling 
masses because it will mean more intensified exploitation. The 
working class alone can save itself from this dreadful eventuality 
by snatching from the faltering hands of the bourgeoisie the 
standard of the national revolution. 

National freedom of the Indian people is an historic necessity. 
Tlic slnigglc against imperialism must be carried on with increas- 
ing vigour till national freedom is attained. Although the bour- 
geoisie lacks the courage and determination to fight, the full eco- 
nomic development of their class also demands the overthrow o* 
imperialist yoke. Indian bourgeoisie is a revolutionary' factor be- 
cause its interests arc objectively in conflict with jmpcrialuTn- 
The struggle for national liberation is a revolutionary movement. 
In leading this movement the political party of the workers arid 
peasants must act in cooperation with and ghc fullest support to 
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the bourgeois parties so far as thQ' promote the struggle against 
imperialism in some fonn or other. 

Among the leaders of the jtjung labour movement in India 
there is a tendencj' to take tlie working class safely away from 
the political struggle. This counterrevolutionary move is to be 
expected from the reformist humanitarians and trade unionists 
under the influence of British imperialism. But such a tendency 
should not be m any case tolerated \Wtliin the ranks of your party. 
The arguments that we should leave aside the question of national 
freedom because it hardly concerns the working masses in the 
present stage of the consciousness is utterly erroneous. The work- 
ers and peasants are vitally concerned with destruction of im- 
perialism and therefore must cooperate with, help and participate 
in e\'er>’ political movement directed against imperialism. The 
only difference is that henceforth they must act through their 
class party. 

Without the active participation of the masses the nationalist 
movement can ne\'er be successful. But the revolutionarj' energy 
of the masses cannot be evoked -to the fullest might under a 
programme which n^lects altogether the interests of the work- 
ing class. It can only be done through the efforts of the party 
which will stand clearly on the ground of class interests of the 
wage-earners and poor peasantrj'. To formulate such a programme 
is the task of the first conference of the party you have under- 
taken to organise. 

The fundamental points in the programme of a political party 
of the Indian workers and peasants must be the following : 

(1) Complete separation from imperial connection, 

(2) Establishment of a democratic republic. 

(3) Abolition of landlordism and radical readjustrrient of land- 
ownership. 

(4) Nationalisation of the means of transportation and other 
public utilities. 

(5) 8-hour-day. 

(6) Minimum wages. 

(7) Workers’ councils in factones and peasants’ union in the 
villages to protect the interests of the toiling masses. 
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To organise the workers and peasant masses under the banner 
or the party, fo infuse enthusiasm in them, to draw them within 
t le ranks of the political struggle for national liberation^these 
are of course the immediate tasks of your party. Tliis task wall be 
accomplished by taking part in the everyday struggle of the work- 
ers and peasants, by leading them m the strikes that are so fre- 
quent, by organising resistance against new taxation, by demons- 
trations for recognih’on of the workers* rights to organise for 
8'houf da5', for reduction of land rent and such other questions 
which affect the daily life of the toilers in the factory as well as 
on the land. Movement carried on such grounds wfll not only 
draw the toiling masses into the ranks of tbe'party but will gwe 
political education to the workers and peasants, an education 
which is essential before the party can assume the supreme lead of 
the struggle for national liberation and subsequently for social 
revolution. 


mil render all assistance to the 
u lona^ party cf the ss'orhers and peasants of India and 

Tm “.’'f ‘0 form such a party 

whreh sv.ll lead the tolte of India (□ final emancipation. 


I^ng live the national and social emancipation of Ir^dia 1 
Down with British imperialism ! . 

Long Live the intemau'onal solidarity of the proletariat! 


Sscecufive Committee of tbe 
. Communist Intermtionsl 
Kouuiov 

Mokhavaria 16, • - . , 

Moscow 

Telegrams : International, Moscow 
Telephone: 2-24-.12-56-71 ' ' ' 

14 June 1923 
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8. A NEW PARTI' 

{FRO^c OoR 0%VN Correspondent) 

Bombay, April 11th. A new patty has been formed under 
the leadership of M. Singaravelu of hfadras known as “The 
Labour and Kisaii Party of Hindustan”. The object is twofold : 
(1) To secure economic relief to the masses; (2) to win labour 
swaraj. The method is nomiolent noncooperalion, including civil 
resistance, defiance of law courts, etc. The tactics are all ar’ailable 
tactics which will secure more food for the masses. They include 
council-entrjv whether national, provincial or local, as an orga- 
nised party to form a government opposition ; noncooperation 
and passive resistance wherever possible, strikes and other forms 
of mass action. All the existing political institutions in the countrj' 
will be made use of which will in any way further the patty ends. 
Membership is strictly limited to workers by hand or brain, ex- 
eluding the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie include the big land- 
owners, mill or factory proprietors, lawyers, medical men and all 
those who make use of labour to amass fortune. This is a rough 
classification, but all those who accept on principle the relinquish- 
ment of large private properties will be admitt^ to membersbip 
on a year’s probation. Membership will be by party card. The 
manifesto will be issued to the country in a few days. . . 

I {Vanguard, Vol 2, No 8, 

, , ^ ; 1 June 1923) 


9. . GOOD CRITICISM BUT BAD PROGRAMME 

The Socialist criticises the manifesto* of the projected workers’ 
and peasants' party of India. The manifesto certainly contains 
many points which call for criticism of much severer nature than 
that ventured by the Socialist. It is a very confused document, 
full of undigested ideas of the labour movement, sloppy sentimen- 

1. Manifesto of Labour Kisaa Party of Hindustan— c.a 
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tality and clauses which are positively pernicious. The authors 
obviously lack the understanding of the task they have set them- 
selves to do. Among the innumerable contradictions and incon- 
gruities contained in that manifesto, the SociaJ/st picks up only 
two points to criticise. They concern the aim of the proposed 
party and private property. “Acllie^’cme^t of labour swaraj” is 
certainly a vague programme so long as “labour swaraj” is left 
undefined. We have had so many brands and interpretations of 
swara] during the last three years that one more variety does not 
make much difference, nor does it dissipate the confusion into 
which the people have been thrown. The Socialist points out that 
ambiguity and suggests that the object of the projected party 
should be not a “class swaraj” but a classless swaraj. So far so 
good ; but the cnticism should be more penetrating if the ideo- 
logical confusion of the authors of the manifesto is to be cleared, 
in order that the party may be bom under proper auspices. The 
term “labour s^N-araj” does not necessanly mean the dictatorship 
of the proletanat, as the Socialist appears to assume. It is hard 
to say what is in the mind of those who wrote the manifesto ; but 
a perusal of the document certainly does not permit such a con- 
clusion. The pretence of a programme formulated in the mani- 
festo certainly does not tend tow-ards any dictatorship. On the 
other hand, “labour swaraj” may mean the “classless suTiraj” which 
the Socialist suggests ; because when the class living on unearn- 
ed income is eliminated, then society will be so composed that 
every member will have to contnbute a certain amount of labour 
for its upkeep. But the “labour swaraj” of the manifesto means 
neither one nor the other. It is just an empty phrase, coined by 
people perhaps \nth good intenHons, but certainly without any 
understanding of the term. Had it not been so the manifesto 
would deal with more immediate political questions without solv- 
ing which neither “labour s^varaj” of one sort nor of the other 
can be attained. However, the SociaJist certainly justifies its name 
by frowning upon such childish phrases, although it fails to go 
far as it should have gone. 

Tlicn, the question of private proper^- is not the only question 
which has not been touched in the manifesto. Tlie Sociali^f 
could point out omissions of much more vital significance. Coupl- 
ed with “labour swaraj” the question of private property-, of course 
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Stands out as the most glaring of such emissions ; because it is 
simply ridiculous to talk of “labour siraraj”, be it dictatorship of 
the proletariat or be it a communist society, without committing 
oneself to the total abolition of private property. Lack of clanty 
on -such a vital question will not only create dissensions in its 
ranks, as the Socialist warns, but will make the very existence of 
a working-class party impossible. In its earlier stages, the working- 
class part)' may find it necessary to put for^vard a minimum pro- 
gramme, which leaves out questions of fundamental social re- 
adjustment. It goes wathout saj'ing that the w’orkers and peasants 
.of India, under the present circumstances, must be organised 
with slogans corresponding to their, most immediate necessities. 
Therefore, such questions as the abolition of private property, 
communal reconstruction of social economy, etc. need not be 
included in the minimum programme. Why then talk of such 
faroff things as “labour swaiaj”? It does not come within the 
ipuiview of immediate necessities. It is certainly- out of the realm 
of practical politics. But the outstanding feature of the manifesto 
Is the lack of all sense of proportion. We have-already fully ex- 
pressed our vie^vs on the manifesto and the socalled programme 
of the projected workers’ and peasants’ part)’.- Here a reference to 
. the cnticism of the Socialist is only intended. 

The commendable criticism of the Socialist, howe\’er,' is follow- 
cd by a bad programme. The prospects of a working-class party 
m India would not be any- brighter if the programme set forth 
in the manifesto is rejected in favour of the suggestions made by 
the Socialist. If the one is ambiguous and childish, the other is 
■incoherent and mechanical. 

There is no system in the programme suggested by the Social- 
ist. In it the faroff ideal is mixed up with what is supposed to be 
the “tactics” or the methods' of immediate fight. Much more 
attention is given to the building up of the “classless swaraj” 
(which according to the 5oeraZtsf should be the aim of the party) 
'than to immediate political problems and economic necessities. 
The economics of the Socialist is rather, shak)'. For example, it 
goes merrily on to the pleasant task of setting up nice little vil- 
lage units, which are to be inhabited by free cultivators, without 

-• Vanguard, 1 August 1923. 
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botliering itself witli the thorny question of landlordism, which 
reigns supreme in India. 71ic labour Peasants Party ^^aniresto 
advocates a “labour swaraf' (\vlialc\’cr tliat might be), withont 
deCnmg its altitude about pr«-atc property: the programme ad- 
vanced by the Socialist proposes a regrouping of the 
without saying a word as to what should Iiappen to those w 
own the land today. It is difHatlt to choose one from the other. 

Tlie programme proposed by the Socialist calls for a “classless 
swaraj*’ whicb, according to the definition given, is something 
like a socialist commonwealth. It is certainly a farfetched pro- 
gramme just at this moment, llicrc arc much nearer goals to 
attain. It is no use being Utopians or absolutists. A more lmro^ 
diate and more probable political programme is ncccssar>'. It is a 
long jump from mediexral feudal-patriarchy to a socialist com- 
monwealth, There is danger of breabng one's neck or being 
laughed at. Soculism, at least a correct understanding of it, doe 
not overlook the various stages of political existence through 
which a given community must pass before socialised production, 
distribution and exchange are reached. Tlic Indian masses wtI* 
still have to go through not a fe\v of these economic and political 
stages. A normal march along this line of social eiolution has 
been obstructed by imperialism ; therefore, the first and foremost 
task is the overthrow of the latter. National liberation is no I^s 
necessary for the ultimate freedom of the working class than fm 
the immediate aggrandisement of the native bourgeoisie. It is id ^ 
to talk about the socialisation of the means of production, while 
this still remains in an almost primitive stage. Neither a handloom 
nor a piece of land held by the greed of a small peasant can 
socialised by dint of a programme. In India we still live in die 
age of the handloom and of primitive agriculture. Is it not pr^ 
mature to talk of the socialisation of the means of production 
The production itself is yet far from being socialised. Therefore- 
we need not fix our gaze so high up in the air. A political instit*^ 
tion, which is necessary for carrying our people through the inter' 
vening stages of economic development, should be our irnmediate 
goal. To lead the working class for the conquest of that goal i^ 
our task. . 

TliC Socialist naturally (because it is socialist) won’t haic P" 
vate property. It proposes nab'onahsation of public utilities, 
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industries and “housing-land”. But then comes the fatal slip and 
the whole programme becomes mere words. “The owners of 
socialised property wll be maintained by the state by way of 
compensation.” How is the stale going to get the money for this 
purpose? By selling the “confiscated’''(? ) properties or by taxa- 
tion? Tlie first mil mean simply a change of hands and the 
second embarrassment of riches for the worker. The entire value 
of the socialised property cannot be covered by taxation at once. 
It has to be spread over a certain period, and for this period the 
state will be the debtor to the expropnated (?) class. Tire con- 
clusion of this situation is not difficult to make • a circle will be 
described— the state-power will res-eit ere long to those who hold 
the purse-strings. The vision of classless swaraj will vanish in the 
thin air. Too academic and too puritanical understanding of so- 
cialism leads us to such a vicious circle. Socialism tempered by 
realism, or in other words, ability to apply Marxian dialectics to 
the Indian situah’on is what is needed. The programme suggested 
by the Socialist lacks this ability no less conspicuously than the 
confused manifesto. 

.The economic structure of the village units, which, according 
to the Socialist, should be the cornerstone of the new society, is 
too mechanical to be applied on a large scale. Besides, the mean- 
ing of that particular clause is far from clear. As soon as some- 
thing concrete is approached, a serious contradiction is revealed. 
For instance, in the “classless su-araj” the “hiring of labour mil 
be permitted”, ^^hat does it mean? The.wage system -is not to 
be abolished. And the inevitable outcome of a situation, where 
wages are paid and taken, is the development of .‘classes with 
conflicting interests. Furthennore, “any ryot unable to run his 
quota may hire’himself out, lease his'holding or share it with 
another”. Such an arrangement will inevitably lead to the accu- 
mulation of land in the hands of a few, and it will not be very 
long before we come back to the same point from w’here we 
started the journey' tow’ards the “classless sw’araj”, which can 
never be reached through such a mechanical and perfunctorj’ pro- 
gramme. So, on the question of landownership, which is the 
most vital economic problem in contemporary India, the pro- 
gramme misses fire altogether. 

Although in a previous clause private property is allowed except 
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in tile public utilities and some vital industries, in another place 
it is stipulated that "pm’ate trading will be absolutely forbidden 
in foodstuffs, etc.” This is another of the contradictions that 
result not from simple oversight, but from the slipshod manner 
in which is drafted a programme for the building of such a faroff 
ideal as a “classless swaraj". Better results could be expected if 
the Socialist could apply itself to problems which affect the Indian 
working class more immediately- Such topics as tactics, direct 
action, propaganda, strike, boycott and general strike are dealt 
with. Not only the definitions of these terms given are not always 
correct, but nothing at all is said as to what should be the tactics 
of an Indian working-class party at this period of political sub- 


jugation, economic backwardness and social stagnation. 

In short, the programme is very defecb’ve theoretically. If it 
meant to be the maximum programme of a socialist party, it faih 
very short of the mark. Nor is it the minimum programme fot 
the building of a working-class party. No attempt has been mads 
to formulate the demands which will correspond to the everyday 
necessities of tlie worker and peasant. The vague ideals and p«' 
functory economic proposals contained in it do not make tne 
programme any more undcntandable for the masses than m® 
programme of the bourgeois patties. The profound theorehm 
difference between spiritual swaraj and classless swaraj is certain y 
beyond the intellectual ken of the average Indian peasant o( 
worker. It is not enough to say what will happen when the 
ral strike takes place ; what is more important is to formulate 3 
programme of action which will develop the movement in sue 
a w’ay that the possibilities of a general strike will be nearer eve^ 
day. But the Socialist has nothing to suggest in this respect. 1 1 
programme confines itself, on the one hand, to a mechanica 
scheme of new social order and, on the other, to some incorrec 


definitions. 


(.Aftermath of Noacaaperatiaa hi 
M. N. Roy, Chapter «) 
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APrENDiX 

FORMATION OF THE INDIAN SOCIALIST LABOUR 
PARTT' OF INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

India v-as pcrliaps destined to see licr regeneration but the 
famous debacle foiled tlie liopcs and nation has become stagnant 
except for a class that profits by harmless patriotic hawhing. Radi* 
cal-mindcd men of tlic Congress arc seeking for means with 
which to stir tlic nation to its very basis and prepare it for its 
immediate political goal. But the base cannot be stirred unless 
the base and not the upper parasitic construction that burdens 
the base is promised its emancipation. How to lead and work out 
the great movement for the cniancipabon of the \'PSt mass of 
human beings rotting at the base is an intricate problem. We 
must look around, see and then move as others already in the 
field before us arc moving. The \'ast European and non*Eiiropcan 
mass of the humanity of the West is already on the path to end 
the domination of a class which by means fair or foul has usurped 
the reins of government for subjugating the weak and the socalled 
backward people and suppressing the Icgibmatc rights of those 
that by ill-luck or social, intellectual and economic inferiority have 
fallen a prey to their greed and lust of power. Tlie idea of this 
\-anguard of humanitj" may sound new to us but in our arrogance 
and pride of being an older and too wise a nah’on we are not 
justified for the sake of our people in brushing aside their ideas. 
We must understand the trend of world politics. Unfortunately 
our leaders having been leavened wtli the ideology of. our capi- 
talist ruling class (which fact thej' will indignantly repudiate) 
have simply shut their ejcs to the real needs of the country : 
needs of organising the lower strab of our society u-hich by far 
forms a major part of our population. ’ ' 

The radical men of the Congress should have per se one cardi- 
nal objective of introducing in tlie Congress politics an element 
of strong opposition to vested interests in and outside of it. The 
blind acceptance of the inbllibilit)' of an individual or institution 
found wanting in raHonality^ however great, popular and com- 
manding he or it be due to great sacrifice of age-long service \vill 
lead nowhere but to inaction and create out of a spirited nabori 
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a dotard depending upon influences and suggestions foreign to its 
own reason and falling into a dead mass when this supply of 
single individual or external inspiration is cut off. ’ ' 

To rouse the nation to its depth by the light of the great inter- 
national movement that is coming to the forefront which will 
before long be the party m power in advanced countnes, we sug- 
gest to the Indian National ingress to have connection with this 
•worldwide movement of true freedom of the masses. We suggest 
,to the radical-mmded men of the Congress who have not grown 
superstitious and have not taken to counting the beads to come 
forward to forge in the spiritual furnace a programme of a part)' 
suited to our present conditions. 

The party may be called the Indian Socialist Labour Part)’ of 
Indian National Congress. 

It should be organised on the basis of the socialist movement 
and should have for its object the establishment of the peoples 
state in which land and capital are owned communally and the 
process of production, distribution and exchange is a social func- 
tion democratically controlled. 

POUTICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, ' 

The ‘ISLP must bclia-c in democracy organised both in 
•political and industrial aspects for communal ends. 

Tlie basis, of political democracy must be the whole body of 
citizens exercising authority through a national representative as 
sembly directly elected by the people with a decentralised an 
extended system of local government. The basis of industna 
democracy rnust be : (1) the organisation of the wage and saiJi) 
earners, and (2) the organisation of (consumers). 

A central body representative, of the people both as producer^ 
and consumers must decide the amount and character of com 
munal production and sets'ice necessary. The internal manage 
.ment of each industrj’, administrative, technical and manua . 
must be in the hands of the workers engaged therein, operatm? 
in conjunction with the representatives of the organisation as step 
by step is -taken towards the attainment of the socialist com 
.monwealth. , , ' ' ' ' ■ ' 
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IMMEDUTE OBJECTS 

The party should declare its immediate objects to be— (a) to 
disseminate as widely as possible a knowledge of socialist princi- 
ples, (b) to obtain control of the national and local {governing) 
bodies anid to assist in extending their activities on social- 
ist lines, (c) to coordinate and des'clop trade-union organisations 
ssith a viesv to securing working-class solidanty and obtaining con- 
trol oser industrj', (d) to strengthen and extend the cooperative 
movement with a view to its participation in the adminis; 
tration of the commonwealth. t 

. . . ■ ' ■ THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

In the transition from capitalism tO;SOciah'sm ,thc party should 
work for legislative and industrial changes which, contribute to 
its final aim, oppose thoscj.wiiich .tend to preserve the [existing 
state of economic exploitation by capitalism. Any.scbeme of na- 
tionalisation or municipah'sation must . ij : .. 

(a) give the workers in the industry an effective share in and 
responsibility, for its administration as defined above; ' ’ 'i' - 

(b) tend to eliminate capitalism and preveht the creation of 

new means' of financial cxploitatiori: ‘ ''J* ^ ' '' 

I INTERNATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISNI '' '* 

. The ^rty should form part, of the international ;movement and. 
cooperate srith kindred, bodies in other countries to assist in the 
worldwide spreading of socialism. ■ / ; m " • j 

It should recognise that the interests of the workers throughout 
the world of whatever race, colour or creed are one and that war,, 
imperialism and the exploitation of the native races are mainly 
caused by the greed of, the competing capitalist groups and there- 
fore realise that the socialist commonwealth must ultimately be 
international and that the prevention of these evils can only be 
secured by world organisation of free peoples cooperating in the 
production and distribution of world's goods. With this end in 
view it should work for the development to its fullest extent of 
the international labour and socialist movement and for the most 
effective action by that movement in the prevention of war. 
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the abolition of conscription and militarism in all their forms 
and the liberation of tlic subject peoples. 

Tlic parly must oppose the exploitation of the economically 
backward races by the more ads'anced and the introduction of 
the capitalism as a substitute for the economic structure of the 
native society. 


Tlie party must take its part in the struggle of the people to 
\wn freedom from the cconomie tyranny imposed by the capita- 
list class and capitalist state, 'flic best way of effecting a change 
to socialism is by the oiganisation of the workers politically to 
capture the power of the state and industrially to take over the 
control and management of the industrial machine. 

The party must recognise that circumstances may arise when 
a government or reactionaiy class might attempt to suppress liberty 
or thwart the national will and that to defeat such attempts de* 
mocracy must use to the utmost extent its political and indus- 
trial power. 

^\^e think such a modest programme will not frighten c\-en the 
most chicken-hearted spiritualist for he too must realise that the 
spirit too requires first a flesh-and-bone house to live in, which 
refuses to stand erect without bread and u’atcr and commune 
with the High Master above, Tlie immediate attainment of poh' 
Heal swara) means nothing if not the conquest of this bread an 
U’ater snatched by others. If we do not move with the cry of ' l^h 
and bread” neither the peasant nor the worker who forms the 
v-ast horde of 25 crorcs is going to fight for a swaraj of convent 
beads and spirits where be is likely to find himself as much m 
want of land and bread as he is today. 


{Socrahsi. Vol I, 

16 September 1922) 



6. On the Aftermath of Noncooperation 


INTRODUCTION 

Most of the articles reproduced here appeared in the Vanguard 
which resumed publication from February 1925. The article 
‘The Next Step" appeared in the double number of Vanguard for 
15 October-1 November 1925. 

The first article, which is the introduction to One Year of Non- 
^peration—a collecUon of M. N. Roy’s articles and manifestos 
issued between the Ahmedabad and Gaya sessions of the Indian 
National Congress— analyses the situation after the Gaya congress 
when it became clear that noncoopenition movement has ended 
as a political force. It poses the question : “Why is movement 
that drove fear into the heart of the government on the eve of 
^medabad prostrate, disheartened and impotent today?” The 
answer is given in this and in succeeding articles : "Under the 
pressure of class interests, the leaders condemned the action of 
the masses and thus the Congr«s in reality was divorced from the 
dynamic forces of revolution.” 

But the main focus of these articles is the criticism of the Swaraj 
Party, which was formed soon after the Gaya congress, symbolising 
a virtual split in the Congress. When the AICC met at Gaya after 
the session was over on 1 January 1923, C. R. Das, the elected pre- 
sident for the year, tendered his resignation. But both the question 
of his resignation and the question of council entry, which the 
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Swaraj Party lieaded by C. R. Das (president) and Motilal Nehru 
(scerctar)') ad\ocatcd, were held over for the next meeting of the 
AICC. ITic AICC met again on 27 Fcbniarj’ 1923 but the ques- 
tion of council entry propaganda was again put off till the nat 
meeting which took place at the end of May 1923. 

'Hie May meeting accepted the resignation of C. R. Das hut 
lus proposal that the work for council entrj' and preparation for 
participating in the coming general election under the new reform 
scheme should go on side by side with the constructive work and 
noncooperation movement was not accepted. Tliis ^\■as considered 
a violation of the Gaj’a congress resolution which had called for the 
preparation for the resumption of the noncoopciation movement. 

TTie AICC met again at Visakhapatnam and adopted a resolu- 
tion to convene a special session of the Congress to consider the 
question of the boycott of the councils. Tliis special con- 
gress met in September 1923 at Delhi and tlic resolution on coun- 
cil entry adopted was permissive. The w'ay was cleared to those 
who were inclined to bkc part m the ensuing election. Pattahhi 
Sitarama^a writes that “congressmen were for the first time dmd- 
ed in their attention to a programme which itself was divided in ib 
course”. The Swaraj' Party set forth its principles and policy m a 
manifesto. 

The article “The Next Step” was written after the Delhi specia 
Congress session. The permissive decision to enable congressmen 
to contest the coming election is evaluated and the lesson is re- 
emphasised 

The rie.xt article is a commcnlaiy on the presidential address of 
fawaharlal Nehru at the UP political conference held on 
13 October, 1923. Nehru’s speech is here characterised as the 
most important pronouncement lately made by any outstanding 
personality in India”. It is well known that Jawaharlal Nehru dis- 
agreed with those who formed the Swaraj Party, though his oiatt 
father u-as its secretary. He mentions this in his Autobiography- 
1 .'. j.-. — the decision 

• . n at the Bardoh 

. of Gandhiji as a 

1 . History of tnrfian 'Sational Congress, Vol? 1, pp 260-61.’ 

2. Jawaharlal Nehni, An Autobiography, pp., .98-99, 101-5. 
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reaction to the Chauri Chaura happenings. Tliough the Gaya 
congress had called for a preparation for the e\’entual resumption 
of the noncooperation movement, there was no revaval and the 
mo\cment uas as good as dead. Besides the split in the Congress 
on the question of council entry, the controversy between the pro- 
changers and the no-changers had made matters worse. In his pre- 
sidential address before the UP political conference Jawaharlal 
Nehru describes the situation thus : 

“TIiosc were brave days,® the memory of which wll endure 
and be cherished possession of all of us. Then our leader left us, 
and weak and unstable and inconstant we began to doubt and 
despair. Hie faith of the old went and m’th it much of our con- 
fidence. ITiere followed a year of strife and dispute and mutual 
reenmination, and all our energy' was diverted to combating and 
checkmating our erstwhile comrades in the rival camp. Pro-’ 
changers and no<liangers went for each other and the average no- 
changer was not behind the pro-changer in forgetting the basic 
lesson of nonnolence and charity and imputing the basest of 
motives to persons of a different way of thinking. . . And so gra- 
dually'nonviolent noncooperalion b^n to lose some of its fun- 
damental features and for many became an empty husk devoid 
of all real significance.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru was in a dilemma. TTie noncooperation 
movement had practically come to an end. But he was not pre- 
pared to admit that the Delhi spedal congress “means' the end 
of noncooperation”. So jn his address he launches into a pane- 
gyric of the “gosper’- of nonviolent noncooperation, of "the 
mighty weapon which a subsequent generation will wield and 
prove that this is the only way, the best way which ensures true 
freedom and ends strife”. At the same time while admitting that 
the Delhi “decisions were opposed to the basic principles of 
Gandhi”, he welcomes them. In the same’address he says ; ' ' ’ 

“But even from the point of view of the original performance, 
I welcome the Delhi decisions. They do mean a going back and 

3. Reference >3s - to 1920 and 1921, .when as Nehru says in the earlier 
part of the same speech, “We did not .sit dowri to debate and, argue, 
vvt krew we uere right and sve marched from victory to victor)'. We 
(eh the tailh in us and every fibre of our being thnJIed at the idea of 
our fighting for the right and fighting in, a manner unique and glonous ” 
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it IS always difficult and painful to do so when one bclii^’es firmly 
in the old method. I bclici’c that this going bach or rather this 
permission to others to go back was necessary at this stage." 

He defends the uathdrawal of the struggle and blames it on the 
masses : "No one can e\-pcct large masses of people to indulge 
continuously in direct action. Only the elect can do that and 
the masses can sympathise with them and join them occasionally 
for a short time.” It is this point in his speech which is the fi^t 
issue of criticism made in this article. He is told that “as one 
of the revolutionary sunguard, he is called upon to undo the wlfnl 
blunders committed by the Congress” and not to defend and 
rationalise them. 

The article welcomes Nehru’s coming out m'th complete in- 
dependence as the goal of the Indian national movement as 
"very timely”, in view of the fact that the middle-class su'arajists 
are demanding only "some measure of self-government leading 
up to dominion status”. It is worth while to quote for record 
the relevant passage in Nehru’s speech : 

"But the question has arisen whether we should not defin* 
‘swaraj’ in our creed as ‘independence’. Personally, I shall ^vel• 
come the day when the Congress declares for independence. I am 
convinced that the only proper and right goal for India is ind®’ 
pendence. Anything short of it, whetlicr it is sty’led dominion 
rule or a partnership in the British commonwealth of nations ot 
by any other name, is derogatory to the dignity' of India. Ther® 
can be no peace or friendship between India and England 
on the basis of perfect equality and this equality cannot be gained 
so long as India remains an appendage of the British empire. •• 
I would therefore on general grounds strongly advocate that 
should keep independence as our objective.” 

^\^lile welcoming his "revolutionary pronouncement”, he i^ 
at the same time sharply criticised for his faith in nonviolent pw d- 
sophy and his condemnation of "terrorism” of the revolutionan^ 
follovwng the path of individual violence. His confused outloo ' 
it is pointed out, leads him to the queer position of lumping Lemn 
and Mussolini together and contrasting them with Gandhi, w 
is declared as representing "the soul of India". He ^s'as told to 
learn something about bolshe\'ism and fascism and such otn« 
burning world topics before passing judgment on them so hg 
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heartcdly”. Tlie criticism concludes with the remark: . .the soul 
of real India, that is of tlie majoritj' who toil and starve, wll be 
stirred to action not by the reactionary pacifism of Gandhi nor by 
the nationalist jingoism of Mussolini, it will only respond to the 
httlc-knoum but much-maligned programme of bolshevism, that 
is, a programme which will stand for the economic liberation 
and social emancipation of the toiling masses ” Tlie reference 
here is to the programme put forward by the communists at 
Caju. 

Nehru himself refers to this address in his Autobiography* and 
explains his dilemma in these daj-s in his own way thus : 

“The real difficult}*, of course was that even when that time 
{for aggressive activit}*) cam^ would not some incident like 
Chaun Chaura upset all our calculations and again hold us up? 
To that he (Gandhiji) gave no answer then. Nor was he at all 
definite in regard to our obj'eclivc. Many of us wanted to be 
clear in our minds what wc were driving at, although the Con- 
gress did not need to make a formal declaration on the subject. 
Were we going to hold out for independence and some measure 
of social change, or were our leaders going to cornpromise for 
something very much less? Only a few months before, I had 
stressed independence in my presidential address at the UP pro- 
vincial conference. This conference was held in the autumn of 
1923..." 

This was wTitten some 12 years after, in 1935. By that time, 
fascism in the form of nazi counterrev’olution led by Hitler had 
come to power in Germany. Communists were in forefront in ex- 
posing the demagogy and fighting the counterrevolution of fascism 
and building the united antifascist front In the world political 
arena the confrontation between the two camps stood out clear 
and sharp : betw'een the camp of imperialism and fascism on the 
one hand and the camp of the working class and the democratic 
forces, of the socialist Soviet Union and the countries fighting for 
their independence from fmperralisni on the other. It was no 
longer possible for any honest nationalist and democrat to confuse 
fascism with bolshevism and Ndiru wrote in his Autobiography : 
“As betw’een fascism and communism my sympathies are entirely 


4 An Autobiography, pp. 24-25. 
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with communism." lie added “...I am very far from being a 
communist... bourgeois background follows me about and is 
naturally a source of irritation to many communists."* 

Hie quotations from Kchru’s 1923 address are taken from the 
original manuscript text prcscr^•cd in the Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Librar)*. llic quotations given in M. N. Roy’s article 
also tally with the manuscript text. Roy could only have got the 
extracts from the address as reported in the contemporat)’ daily 
press, as the date of the UP conference is 13 October 1923 and 
that of \'anguard 15 November 1923. 


5. Ibict . 591. 



1. INTRODUCTION TO “ONE YEAR OF 
NONCOOPERATION" 


Now that the noncoopcralion movement based upon the doc- 
trine of satj-agraha is a thing of the past, it will not be without a 
wholesome lesson to look at it with a historical retrospect. We 
arc certainly not ignorant of the fact that there are not a few 
in India c%’en now, who will vehemently protest against the asser- 
tion that the noncooperation movement is dead. We also know 
of those who still cling to the illusion of “spiritualising politics” 
and behe^'e that the “special genius” of India will carv'e out a 
path of progress for her people, a path which \sall be distinct from 
that followed by tlic other nations of the world. Nevertheless 
the reality cannot be made nonexistent by utopian desires, nor by 
tbc explicable anxiety of those chary in admitting a defeat. 

Noncoopemtion as a political force is dead. We made this as- 
sertion, not today, when there arc ferv serious-minded people who 
do not subscribe to the same \iew. To us, the collapse of non- 
cooperation ^vas a foregone conclusion. ■ Ever since its inaugura- 
tion, we have been telling that it would succumb to its owti con- 
tradictions. We have said so c\’en in those days when its success 
appeared to be imminent, ^^^len it was at the' height of its glory, 
we exposed its fallacies and criticised the doctrines on which 
it \vzs based. In spite of the highest esteem for the personality 
of. its prophet, we never hesitated to point out the true signi- 
ficance of his philosophy. In short; we committed the sacrilege 
of questioning the wisdom of the Mahatma while the multitude 
'was worshipping him. The object of the following 'pages is to 
-remind our countrymen that, while drunk with the over-exagge- 
rated estimate of their' own wisdom they have been but chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp, there, was a voice which endeavoured to call 
them back' to reality. For more than a' year, ours was a voice 
.crying in the wilderness. But history has j'ustified our standpioint. 
The noncooperation movement has fallen victim to its own con- 
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tradictions. Gandhism has proved to be of no avail in politics. 
Its socioeconomic philosophy stands with failure writ across it. 

What is desired to be shown in the follo\\ang pages is not indi* 
vidual wisdom. On the contrary, they contain a trenchant cnti- 
cism of subjectivism, which has been the greatest weakness of the 
noncooperation movement, a phenomenon brought about, as any 
other historical e\’ent, by objective causes. The philosophy of 
noncooperation was fed \vilh Ae cult of inspiration. It ^'’as her^ 
worship. It sunk so deeply in the morass of this deplorable sub- 
jectivism, that the vision of the forces impelling it ''"as altogether 
lost. The leaders of noncoopcration believed that they could 
lead the movement, not according to the dictates of the objectnc 
forces that gave it birth, but to suit their own desires. In short 
the leaders conspired against the very forces that had cr^tw 
them. The object of the following pages is to show that thosj 
who knew how to subordinate personality, liowe\'ef great it nag 
be, to the objective conditions, were correct. They alone cou 
have a right perspective on the situation, even in those da^ "‘hen 
events ^^’cre succeeding each other wth be\vildering , 

We point out the collapse of noncooperation, neither with 
relief of the government nor with the satisfaction of the 
Our object is entirely different. In the past, we indicate ‘ 
mistakes and criticised its ^vrong philosophy only with the in 
tion that the movement might grow stronger by rescuing 
from these causes of w'cakness. Today w’c hold up a 
the past year, in order to show that our criticism was right. 
do so only with the object of demonstrating the potentialit) ® 
a certain method of sociopolitical reasoning w’hich we have aln ^ 
sought to introduce into the Indian movement. According ^ 
this, the political movement in India is neither the expression ^ 
a spinlual awakening nor the creation of some superman, no| 
gigantic wmc destined to 5wcq> the world clean of 
lisation. Tlic Indian mo\-cment is the outcome of a great s ^ 
uphca\'al brought about hy changed economic conditions, 
the result of a popular unrest created not by the insults and 
nitics of foreign rule but b>* a dynamic process of social 
ment. It is a mo^•cme^t not baclnx-ard towards a mythical go 
age which ne\-er existed, but fon\-ard to conquer more 
more enjoy-ment, more freedom for the human animal. Tins 
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the essence of the movement, its direction should be inspired with 
the same vision. Leaders who consciously focus these objective 
forces are alone capable of leading this great movement of social 
regeneration, which militates wth the immediate object of nation- 
al liberation. Unmindful of these dynamic causes and pretending 
to create histoi}' by their own personality and wisdom, even the 
greatest of leaders are mercilessly discarded by the inexorable ope- 
ration of the same agencies that brought them into being. 

This impenous law of economic determinism is equally appli- 
cable ev’erywhere. India is not immune from it. Tire noncoope- 
ration movement was subject to it, but the leaders of the non- 
cooperation movement were utterly oblivious of it. They acted 
contrarj* to it— hence their defeat. Their followers accepted their 
doctrine as gospel truth. Every voice of reason was condemned 
as blasphemy or heresy. The great movement was cramped within 
the narrow limits of subjectivism. Therefore the present deplo- 
rable situation. As soon as the clay feet of the god were discover- 
ed, the worshippers were totally discomfited; but they were not 
in a position to mark out a ne^v way. So they settled down to 
a period of degeneration, deceiving themselves all the while \vith 
high-sounding phrases and with the picture of an imaginary vic- 
tory which could be theirs before long. 

Tlie contradictions inherent in the noncoopenition campaign 
and the inevitable collapse resulting therefrom were palpable to 
those able to read events in tlie light of historical materialism. Such 
a reading of the noncooperation movement is contained in the fol- 
lowing pages. They include the unmasking of reactionary philo- 
sophy masquerading in the bewitching garb of spirituality, a cri- 
ticism of fallacious economic theories, an indication of grave 
tactical blunders, and above all, repeated warnings of the inevitable 
defeat which nas sure to follow such a philosophy and such 
methods. 

The contents of the present book are of historical value, in that 
they vindicate the correctness of the social outlook, economic 
theories and political principles held by our party. They are written 
over the period of more than a year, and deal with almost all the 
•critical stages of the noncoc^eiation rampaign. In spite of their 
publication at r’arious times, in various forms and through various 
.’means, a uniform Jine of reasoning a: uniform-, method -of inter- 
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preting events runs through them thus giving them the character 
of a comprehensive picture of a given historical epoch. Tht 
warning given to the Congress in the manifesto issued on the e\e 
of the Ahmedabad session was not heeded. The present plight 
of noncooperation will convince all honest rc\’olutionar{es of the 
correctness of that warning, which in the meantime opened the 
eyes of not a few who lm*e infused ngour into the movement in 
some way or other. The collapse of noncooperation to us does 
not mean a defeat of the Indian national struggle, not even a 
weakening of it. On the contrary, it signifies the de\’eIopment of 
the revolutionarj’ forces whose first confused expression was the 
noncooperation movement. Wc only intend to show in the light 
of histoncal experience that it was possible only for Marxist mate- 
rialists to see through this confusion, and point out to sincere 
re\’olutionanes the solid bedrock on which the movement "3* 


The Marxian analysis of the socioeconomic character of the non 
cooperation movement and our repeated asscTtion that noncoops- 
ration was a reactionary movement were clearly vindicated by the 
hostility with which the programme of national liberation 
reconstruction, prepared by the Indian Communist Party for ths 
consideration of the Ga>’a congress, was looked upon by th 
entire noncooperation press. The reaction to this programme 
clarified the situation so much that the Congress was forced to 
throw dow’n the mask of its superclass character, a mask ivhic r 
with the help of the hypocriticial cant of "spiritual culture , 
fogged the vision of many a rc\-olutionarj’ objectively free from a 
class affiliation. Our social philosophy teaches us to look for co 
antagonism behind all political movements It holds— not o s 
matically but by virtue of the positive knowledge of social 
—that material necessities give origin e\’er}’W’here to vanega 
social customs and institutions; that human dev-elopment ah 
the globe follows a uniform line, modified but secondarilv 
local conditions; that social evolution and political awakening a 
determined by the stage of economic development of a parti 
people; and that the essence of the life of the human animal 
eternal struggle with the forces of nature, which overw’helm 
in the primitive stages, but arc conquered by him as he 
evolving higher and higher means of production. Every 
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movement is fundamentally a sodoeconomic struggle; therefore 
it IS determined consciously or unconsciously by the above law. 
Tile urge behind our national struggle is essentially material; there- 
fore the only way by which it can be rescued from the d^enerat- 
ing consequences of noncooperation is -to invigorate it with a 
rev’olutionarj' ideology commensurate with its genesis. 

Tlie history of the great hulure of noncooperation, -as> recorded 
from the point of view of historical materialism, will help the re- 
rolutionar}' elements in the Indian society to cr>’stallise this much- 
needed rc\’olutionary ideologj*. A Marxian reading of our strug- 
gle will re\'eal to these revolutionaries many things that are not 
to be held within the compass of the philosophy maintained by 
them hitlierto. It will help them to be more of realists and less 
of Utopians. It wall give them an impetus to look at our move- 
ment from a new angle of vision. It is with this confidence that 
the following collection of the most important manifestos, arti- 
cles, programmes, etc. written from the Marxian standpoint is 
presented to the Indian public. Those chapters previously pub- 
lished arc supplemented by new ones written in’ order to make 
the book a complete history of a given period. 

One year of noncooperation, from Ahmedabad to Gaya. What 
has been the achievement’ Let the historj’ recorded in the fol- 
lowing pages answ’er this question. Why is the movement that 
drove fear into the heart of the government on the eve of Ahme^ 
dabad prostrate, disheartened and impotent today? What has 
happened during these twelve months to make such a difference 
in the spirit, enthusiasm and determination of the Indian people? 
One must read history to ariswer these pertinent questions, a 
frank and courageous reply to which will enable us to find a new 
way, to rally our forces again and to give battle to the enemy with 
renewed vigour, which will be evoked by a less' ephemeral 
stimulus. 

The answers to these questions will be found in the following 
pages. To summarise, at Abmodabad. ■ we found the Congress 
terrified at the mighty hosts rallied under its banner. The leader- 
ship was proven too conservative, too nonrevolutionary, too timid 
to guide the army at its command. All it could do was to tempo- 
rise, hoping'that the acuteness of the ’.situation would subsidy 
thus relieving it of the-unwdeome revolutionary burden. Under 
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the pressure of class interests, the leaders condemned the action 
of the masses, and thus the Congress in reality ss'as divorced from 
the d>Tiamic force of revolution. Hie govcnimcnt s%as not slow 
in seizing upon the weakness, wliich had been alwa)^ innate, but 
not revealed. It came down with the heavy liand of rqircssion 
As if to give encouragement to the poh'cj' of repression, the Bar* 
doli resolutions were passed under the personal supervision of the 
liigh pnest of noncoopcratioii. NNHiat followed was simple. B 
was 3 prolonged funeral to the spirit of noncoopcralion killed at 
Bardoli. 

This partly romantic, partly tragic drama was staged on th*- 
background of the conflict of class interests. Tlic class con0ict 
was so fierce that even the Mahatma himself was not spared. But 
he had done his work. Perhaps unconsciously, he had sacrifi^ 
the noncooperation movement on the twin altars of landlordism 
and industrialism, the latter of which he so heartily hated. This 
is the lesson of the last year of noncooperarion. To leam this 
lesson, not to ignore a disagreeable reality on the pretext of a 
fictitious "spiritual civilisation”, and to apply the experien^ 
gained from the failure of this year, will be of great value for tw 
future of our movement. 

April 1923 Manabes.'dr.s. Nath Ko\ 


, . - . 2, THE NEXT STEP 

A ver)' sensational act in tlic drama of our national struggle i5 
over. The noncooperation movernent has been brought to 
close. No sophistry, no loud talking to the gallery, which is h«n2 
done amply^ can change this fact. What has been accomplish^ 
at Delhi is nothing 'more or less than a total repudiation of t 
programme adopted at Calcutta. The programme of organising 
countrywide mass movement vfith the purpose of challenges 
authority'of the-British government' has been abandoned. i 
trend of things during Qie last year and a half was clearly in t 
direction. Therefore, to'iis as well as to eveiybody who was n® 
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earned away by rosy appearances, tlic Delhi decisions do not 
come as a surprise. We, particularly, have all along fearlessly laid 
bare the tendencies that were btent in the leadership of the non- 
cooperation campaign. Our object in doing so has not been 
sterile criticism. Wt wanted to open the e>'es of the revolution- 
ary elements which are today thrown into utter confusion by the 
\'olte face e%-cn of those leaders who had the reputation of being 
the stalwarts of orthodox Gandhism. We were branded as bol- 
sheviks actuated with the evil purpose of fomenting class hatred 
in a holy land where human beings are considered equal. Our 
audacity to question the wisdom of the leaders was certainly not 
relished. Our suggestions largely fell ' upon deaf ears. Neverthe- 
less the logic of e\*ents has proved the correctness of our position. 
The apparently mighty noncooperation movement flourished, 
floundered and failed along the lines indicated by us. We don’t 
claim to be prophets. 'N^Tiat we want to impress upon the revo- 
lutionarj' elements of contemporary Indian society is the sound- 
ness of the social philosophy, economic theories and polib’eal 
principles we profess. The other point we desire to make is that 
the life, struggle and progress of the Indian nation is bound to 
pursue generally the same lines follow’cd by other nah’ons. The 
doctrine that India will work out her destiny in her own peculiar 
way is erroneous. It serves no other purpose than to hinder the 
'progress'of revolution. ■ . . 

Now that the liquidation of the noncooperation campaign can 
no longer be obscured by phrases, the question that faces those 
"w’ho are not' in conformity' with this liquidab'on is: “What 
n6it?’’ The abili^ to answer this query requires 'a' careful and 
objective study of the rise and fall'of the great noncooperation 
movement. It is obviously’ impossible to ‘make such a study here. 
The required study is made’ in ‘other publications of -our party. 
'Here only a cursory review can be ‘made in' order to strengthen 
the suggestions which will be presmtly made conceming'the next 
steps to be taken for ’pushing the’ national struggle further ahead. 

We heed riot go into history’to’prove that the Delhi decisions 
mean total repudiation' of the noncooperation programme.- The 
question of council entiy is of litdc significance, in spite of the 
fact that it was made the crux of -the whole .'controversy. The 
resolution' to enter the reformed councils or to contest the elec- 
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tion, by itself, does not constitute a wolation of the original non- 
cooperation programme. In fact, an amendment to this efiect 
would strengthen the programme. The revolutionary significance 
of the noncooperation programme lay in the fact that its realisa- 
tion demanded mass action. The programme of paralysing the 
government could not be realised by the efforts, however sincere 
• and determined they might be, of the educated few, a consider- 
able section of. whom again was voluntanly allied uith the 
bureaucracy. The forces that make the existence of the present 
order possible, therefore, should be tapped. Tlie existence of the 
British government is dependent upon neither the cooperating 
councillors, nor the practising lawyers,. nor again. the clerb 
students. These have their relative importance. A concerted 
effort by all these elements to withhold their cooperation 
certainly embarrass the government; but under no circumstances 
would make it impossible. Tlien the vei}’ structure of the prf’ 
sent order is such that it is wellnigh impossible for these 
ments to noncooperate with the government for any length’ 
time. Therefore the determination to paralj-se the government hi 
withholding all support presupposed the necessity of eventually 
'falling back upon other social forces— forces that are more 
for the existence of the government and even the shortest 
.of noncooperation which can seriously injure the govemm^^ ■ 
These are the productive forces of societ}’, namely, the worlfsj 
and peasants. The profit that British imperialism makes out ^ 

. its domination over India is not produced by the lawyers 
students. Clerks contnbulc but little to it. The toil of J 
workers and peasants, who constitute more than 90 per cent® 
the population, goes into the accumulation of this profit ^ • 
act that ^'^ll cut into the source of this profit will weakCT ^ 
jxjsition of the government. Tlie very organisation of society 
dependent primanly and principally upon the workers. ® 
vemment will not necessarily collapse if the council chant ^ 
remain emptj', the lawyers lake to spinning and the school-ro 
are deserted. But even a week’s cessation of work on the 
waj-s, in the harbours and other public utilities wall throw 
thing out of gear. The refusal of the Indians to enlist in the 
land that of the troops to figiht will be the beginning of the en 
Nearly per cent of the entite revenue comes from the pea^^*’ 
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try only in the form of direct land rent. If this source of income 
is disturbed the whole structure of the state will craclc. 

We know as well as an>'one else that these formidable forces 
cannot be brought into action overnight. What we desire to 
point out here is that the original noncooperation programme 
implied the necessity of invoking these forces of rc\'olution. Had 
that programme been consdously conceived and determinedly 
acted upon we would not be where w'e are today. No sooner did 
the very sponsors of noncooperation realise what a dangerous path 
they had involuntanly trod upon than they b^n to sabotage the 
essential significance of the original programme. Delhi repudia- 
tion is but the logical consequence of Bardoli betrayal. By the 
end of 1921 it was clearly manifest that real noncooperation was 
too big an affair to be confined within the limits of the pro- 
gramme perfunctonly adopted in Calcutta and ratified at Nagpur. 
The triple boycott was but a meagre vehicle for the expression 
of the ro’olutionary energies kindled in the country. The fullest 
mobilisation of these energies was necessary if the programme of 
paralj-sing the government was to be earnestly carried through.* 
But it ^vas too much for the Congress which stood at the head 
of the gigantic movement. The idea of paralysing the government 
by withholding popular cooperation evolved out of the objective 
situation which did not permit any other form of direct fight with 
the established order. TTiis spontaneously evolved form of strug- 
gle w’as taken up by the Congress under the leadership of Gandhi 
whose subjective limitations, however, hedged in the revolution- 
ary programme of noncooperation. The wave of re%’olutionary 
mass movement, which alone could have led to the realisation of 
the noncooperation programme, precipitated the clash' between 
the objective and subjective factors that went into the making of 
the noncooperation campaign. The Congress succumbed in this 
fatal clash. The journey to\vards Delhi,- then the councils, the 
negotiation with the bureaucracy and finally compromise with 
impenalism was beguni , ' , ► ' 

■Why blame those who bave buried at ‘Delhi the cadaver of 
noncooperation? The bewildered “no-changets” today accuse their 
idol Mohammad Ali of having betrayed the heritage of the 
Mahatma. But 'it will be too realistic • for' th^ to think that 
Mohammad'Ahsm is' Hhe inevitable consequence • of- political 
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Gandhism, You cannot at the same time do and not do a thing 
till eternity. The noncooperation movement either had to be a 
revolutionary mass movement or die of inanition. When at Bar* 
doli it decided not to be a mass movement it committed suicide. 
Now a form of struggle suitable for the masses is not suitable for 
the bourgeoisie. The triple boycott had some meaning so long as 
behind it loomed the possibility of a national strike headed by 
the productive element of the nation. The vision of this national 
strike was to be seen in the promised slogans of nonpayment of 
taxes and mass civil disobedience. Once these slogans were put 
a^v3y as something outside the realm of practical politics, the 
Calcutta programme became worthless. It rejected mass action, 
but insist^ upon a form of struggle not applicable to the require* 
ments of the upper classes. It consequently became necessary to 
formulate a new programme, to devise other forms of struggle 
with impenahsm to be earned on by the upper and middle 
classes. The collapse of noncooperalion does not mean the eno 
of national struggle, which is the antithesis of foreign domination, 
and therefore must go on in some form or other. 

At Delni has been completed the task undertaken at Bardok 
namely, revolutionary mass action as a form of stru^Ie for m* 
tional liberation has been abandoned. The new programme adop • 
ed is the programme of constitutionalism; the tactics 
parliamentarism, negotiation and compromise. It cannot be other 
wis^ since the basis of the Congress has been shifted from on? 
social class to the other. During the last three years it almos 
lost its Upper-class moorings and came ' dangerously near 
masses. The balance has been recovered. The Congress has api^ 


become the respectable organ of bourgeois- nationalism 


which 


may indulge in beautiful idealism and high rhetorics, but nC' 
forgets its pocket. ■ ' ed 

Now the rank and file “no-changers" are totally dismay 
Tliey slept upon their illusive victory at Gaya and woke up to ^ ^ 
the Congress leadership out of their hands. They are bumi^s 
\vith righteous indignation because realism has induced 
call a scrap of paper a scrap of paper and not an article of 
All they can do is to hurl anathema upon everybody 
authority of the Mahatma. But it. will be of little avail- i ■ 
stand face to face with a settled fact : the Congress has fopu 
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ed the noncooperation programme and reverted to constitutional- 
ism, which certainly wll be more militant than that of preu’ar 
days, because the bourgeoisie has developed considerably since 
then. But it will be constitutionalism nonetheless with the ulti- 
mate object of striking a bar^in mtli imperialism as to the res- 
pective share in the exploitation of the country and its produc- 
tive forces. 

This being the case the next step for the social class to which 
the “no-changers” belong obviously is to prepare for equally defi- 
nite and determined action in accordance with the interests of 
those sections of the nation who will be little benefited by the 
policy to which the Congress is committed at Delhi. The non- 
cooperation movement collapsed because the Congress refused to 
mobilise and lead those revolutionary social forces that alone 
could make it a success. Tliose forces are still in the country'. 
Their objective potenbahty is no less today than in 1920-21, if 
not more. Those revolutionary patriots who are not satisfied with 
the turn the Congress has taken at Delhi should not waste their 
time in recrimination. Their slogan should be “Foni-ard 1” They 
should show that noncooperation is a powerful weapon. But they 
can only do it when they will Icam from fhe voluntary' or in- 
voluntary blunders of their leaders. They should invoke by all 
means those forces of revoluh'on which-were' shunned by the 
Congress. The next step therefore is ' the organisation of a 
People’s Tarty comprising all -the 'exploited ' elements^ of out 
society.' Such a party alone will cany the noncooperation pro^ 
gramme to its logical consequences. - ^ i ’ iv ' 

September 1923 i n. m"' -i ' 

' , .O '} y J.} 

;; 3; JAWAHARLAL’S 'SPEECH 

The presidential address of Pandit Jawaharlal tO’the.UP con- 
ference calls for more than. passing notice. It is.by far the most 
important; pronouncement lately .made by any 'outstanding per- 
sonality in. India. In; asserting 'that “the basis of noncooperation 
is direct action” he indicated the only way that should’be follow- 
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ed by the re\'olutionary nationalists who are not satisfied with the 
neoconstitutionalism of the Swaiaj Party. But the Panditji him- 
self does not seem to quite understand what is direct action. 
Otherwise he would not make the statement that direct action 
cannot be carried on by large masses of people, but by a selected 
few. He appears to hold the masses responsible for the failure of 
noncooperation. This is an absolutely wrong view of the case. On 
various occasions during the last fe\v years, the masses were ready 
to act, but it was the general staff of the noncooperation moie- 
ment that held them back. Jawaharlal betrays an ignorance of 
history’ when he states : “No one can expect large masses of peo- 
ple to indulge continuously in direct action. Only the elect can 
do that, and the masses can sympathise with them and join them 
occasionally for a short time.” History shows the case to be the 
contrary. All great movements are carried through by might and 
sacrifice of the masses and not by the elect, though the latter may 
appropriate the glory. He apparently does not agree wth the 
Delhi compromise ; of course as a revolutionary he cannot. But 
he endeavours to justify it by throwing the blame on the masses 
He argues that it is necessary to go back a little "to some kind 
of constitutional action whenever large numbers of people arc 
tired of direct action”. The Congress has reverted to constitu* 
tionalism, not because it could not get the support of the masses 
for a programme of direct action, but because it 'vas afrai^ 
leading the revolutionary masses in the path of direct action. " ® 
masses that enthusiastically rallied round the standard of n®" 
cooperation did not get Ured of “continuous direct action ; 
the contrary, their zeal to act \vas dampened by the timidity an 
indecision of the leadership which is evidently constituted 
the “elect” of the Panditji. Of course, if by the elect Jawahar 
means the conscious vanguard determined to lead the masses 
the fight, he is right ; and as one of this revolutionaiy \'anguar ’ 
he is called ftpon'to undo the wilful blunders committed by t 
Congress. 

- The next important point in the speech is the declaration t 
complete sqiaration from the British empire is the goal or 
Indian nationalist movement. For the first lime it has been ^ 
authoritatively that our fight is not against bureaucracy, 
certain form of administration, but against imperialism. 1” 
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Rationalism docs not strive for some modification in the relation- 
ship between the Indian people and the British overlord. What 
IS wanted is the end of this relation. As the Panditji made clear, free 
India may liave all sorts of relations with Britain as an equal, but 
no equality is possible on the basis of imperialism. Tin's rcvolu- 
tionar)' formulation of the political programme of Indian nation- 
alism is vcr>’ timely, in view of tlie fact that the programme of 
the Swaraj Party, which to all practical purposes has captured the 
Congress, has removed the ambiguity in which the noncoopera- 
tors preferred to leave the question. Complete independence is not 
a question of dignitj’, nor should it be a creed. It will also be 
ridiculous to declare outright that India is independent. The 
independence of India sliould be the first clause in the program- 
me of Indian nationalism. Not only the liberals representing the 
propertied upper classes, but also the middle-class Swarajists will 
be satisfied with some measures of self-government leading up to 
dominion status. This programme does not tahe the interests of 
the majonty of the people in consideration. Larger measure of 
self-government, even dominion status, will not materially alter 
the politicoeconomic condition of the masses, including the pro- 
pertyless lower middle class. Greater opportunities will be con- 
ceded to Indian capital and more political power will come into 
the hands of the propertied classes; but the people at large will 
remain politically disfranchised and economically enslaved. 
British imperialism will take the Indian upper classes into 
political partnership only on condition that its right to exploit the 
Indian masses economically is not seriously contested. Therefore 
the programme of dominion status cannot .rally the majority of 
the people under the banner of the Congress. In this connection 
nothing better can be done than to quote /awaharlal’s words i 

“I suppose there is hardly an Indian wdio does not in heart of 
hearts desire independence, but there are many who dare not say 
so— many who' think that it is Unwise to make the assertion at 
this stage. Let us get rid of this mentality— this cowardice. We 
may not'be strong enough to gain our object for a while, but we 
should be brave enough to declare it and work for it.". 

■ It should only be added that it is not a matter of cowardice 
or -heroism, the desire of independence is born out of material 
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necessity. Those who talk of dominion status do so not out of 
cowardice. They will be satisfied with dominion status because 
it will meet, at least temporarily, their economic demands. The 
majority of the people must fight for complete independence, 
because no compromise with imperialism mil better their eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This revolutionary pronouncement of Jawaharlal, howe\er, is 
rendered meaningless by his philosophy of nonviolence. He still 
suffers from the malady of Gandhism, which does not allow him 
to take a realistic vie\v. His denunciation of terrorism is correct 
and incorrect at the same time. It is correct politically. Spasmodic 
acts of violence do not lead anywhere. Revolutionary CTerg}' is 
only dissipated thereby. But the ethical scruples of the Panditji am 
utterly mistaken. \Vliy condemn the ardent youths who have 
been driven into the blind alley of futile terrorism by disillu- 
sionment? They are mistaken, but they are idealists. Show them 
the highroad of revolution, instead of condemning them on moral 
grounds. Tliese romantic re\'olutionaries suspended their acti- 
vities with the hope that something consoling for them ^'’0u!d 
come out of the noncooperation movement. \Mien some of them 
desired to participate in the noncooperation movement, they 
were treated as outcasts who could be taken into the sacred folds 
of Gandhism only on their making public penance. The collapse 
of noncooperation and the nonrevolutionary nature of its leader- 
ship have thrown these young enthusiasts back upon their o\vn 
resources. Instead of declaring them moral culprits, the Panditj' 
should find in them the material for his “elect”, which woum 
act as the conscious vanguard of the masses. But this demands a 
more realistic leadership on the part of Jawaharlal. He "iH 
get these misled revolutionaries to follow him in such ridiculous 
theatricals as the flag demonstration; , something more dynamic 
should be found. Through these youths is expressed the violent 
energy, which will have to be invoked sooner or later for 
realisation of the political programme formulated by the Panditp 
himself. But the pacifist prejudices of Jawaharlal get him into 
troubles. He is entangled in philosophic fallacies. He propose® 
to destroy the mightiest imperralism that the world has e^'cr 
but he sings the song of love and peace. This confused outlf^ 
lands him in such a 'queer position that he loses all perspcch'^ 
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and is unable to distinguish black from white. In his bewilder- 
ment be saj’S ; 

“Bolshevism and fascism are the way's of the West today. They 
arc really alike and represent different phases of insensate violence 
and intolerance. The choice for us is be^veen Lenin and Musso- 
lini on the one hand and Gandhi on the other. Can there be any 
doubt as to 'who represents the soul of India today 

Beautiful as a peroration, but all wTong historically and politi- 
cally. One cannot be expected to do better when an attempt is 
made to undentand the great world currents, taking the ethical 
concept of violence versus nonviolence as the standard. If our 
nationalists of the type of Jawaharlal would care to learn anything 
outside Indian history, it would be apparent to them that the 
programme of bolshevism is no more bloodthirsty than Gandhism, 
although there is no other point of contact betiveen the two. It is 
not the teachings of bolshevism that have driven it to violence. 
It was thrust upon the bolsheviks either to turn tmitors to their 
programme, or to take up the challenge and defend it. If Jawahar- 
lal will remain true to his ideal, if he will conquer the freedom 
of the Indian people, he will find his ethical formulas unavailing. It 
is only deplorable ignorance that can herd Lenin and Mussolini, 
bolshev’ism and fascism together, merely because both use vio- 
lence. Then Jawaharlal has no patience for impatience. Well, in 
that case his outburst does not mean anything. If he would damn 
the bolsheviks, because they could not tolerate the czar and his 
retenue of landlords and capitalists, who sucked the life blood of 
the Russian people, by what ethical code can he justify his in- 
tolerance for the British in India? Yes, he can argue that his 
intolerance is Gandhian ; it is not violent Well, history will prove 
that 77ie impossibility of riding on the two horses of ahimsa and 
revolution will be soon revealed. 

It is not possible to correct Javvaliarlal’s wrong ideas about the 
cause of the present chaotic state of the world in a short article. 
This may be done on some other occasion. Meanwhile he would 
do better to learn something about bolshevism, fascism and such 
other burning world topics before passing judgment on them so 
lightheartedly. If Gandhism still represents the soul of India, as 
Jawaharlal believes, then the day of her liberation is far off. The 
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Spirit of Mussolini is not hard to find in India. The weakness of 
Indian nationalism lies not only in its pacifist prejudices, but in 
Its fascist (reactionary jingoist) tendencies. When our disillusion- 
ed lower middle class forsakes Gandhism it hails Mussolini as 
the prophet. But the soul of real India, that is of the majority who 
toil and starve, will be stirred to action not by the reactionary 
pacifism of Gandhi nor by the nationalist jingoism of Mussolini ; 
It will only respond to the little-known but much-maligned pro- 
gramme of bolshevism, that is, a programme which will stand for 
the economic liberation and social emancipation of the toiling 
masses. India will be free only through the conscious action of 
these potential followers of bolshevism. Many a river of blood 
will ha\’e to be traversed and many a tenet of reactionary nation- 
alism will have to be forgotten before that goal is realised. 


M. N. Rov 

(Vanguard, Vol 3, No. <> 
15 November 1923) 



7- Articles from the “Socialist” 
and “Vanguard” 


INTRODUCTION 

As we have stated earlier, very few issues of Socialist are avail- 
able to us. Since February 1923 the Socialist, which started as a 
weekly in August 1922, became a monthly. The articles produced 
here are from two issues— one of March 1925 made available to 
us by S. A. Dange himself and the other of May-June 1923 which 
\vas an exhibit in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case. Two articles from 
the Socialist of March 1925, viz “TTie Capitalist Offensive” and 
“D. Chamanlal on Trial” have already been reproduced in the 
fourth section. 

The first of the articles reprinted from this issue is written 
against the background of mounh’ng communal tension and a 
series of communal riots which took place throughout 1923. “Pro- 
letarian Hmdu-Muslim Unity” exposes the hand of the powers that 
be and of the big capitalists and landlords, stoking the fires of this 
fratricidal conflict in the wake of the declining influence of both 
the noncooperation and the kliilafat movement, which had stood 
for Hindu-hluslim unit>* in their own way. 

The article, which forms part of the editorial notes, contrasts 
the Hindu-Muslim unity fosterol by the nationalist leaders, 
both Hindu and Muslim, which is based on sentiment vdth that 
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forged by the toiling masses in the course of their cooperation 
m work in the field and factory and their common suffering. 

It mentions that Hindu-Muslim unity was in grave danger in 
the Punjab. An official report states : “In March and April there 
were open riots of a serious nature in Amritsar, Multan and in 
other parts of the Punjab/'* It gives an overall account of the 
communal tension and riots spreading throughout India. It pin- 
points as causes the competition for the redistribution of seats in 
municipalities and district boards and the shuddhi, Hindu Sabha 
and sanghatan movements, carefully concealing how the imperial- 
ist govemrrient and its agents us^ this ver>’ “cause" for their 
sinister intrigues to foment the conflict. 

The official report concludes with undisguised satisfaction : h 
was indeed impossible to disguise the fact that tHe political en- 
tente which, at -the cost of so much energj', he (Gandhi) had 
established between the two communities n’as now a thing of the 
past. All such movements as civil disobedience were necessanly 
still-bom till a fresh agreement between the Hindu and the 
Muhammedan could be established.”- 
The next item reproduced from the March issue is the editors 
note inaugurating the People's Publicity Semce. Elsewhere 
Dange has explained how he came to start this sex^^^^ 
in 1923. “We had started the People’s Publicity’ Se^ce 
with Parvate as editor. It mostly contained reprints of artic ^ 
from the fnprecor. Yet we had no authentic works or wntings 
Lenin or the resolutions and theses of the Comintern in our han 
except for what we got in the Jnprecor whose copies only occa 
sionally slipped through the British censorship net."* . 

It is significant that some of the items of the first despatch o 
the ser^'ice printed in the March issue were statements by 
Russian trade delegation in London, exposing some anti-bov* 
slanders circulated in the western capitalist press. In the ea . 
twenties, Britain had not jet given recognition to socialist 
Russia and only after the fiasco of its counterTe\’olutioTiar)’ in 
vention in that country, had it established trade relations, 
imperialist press ser\'ice Reuter and its affiliates, which had 

1. India in 1923-24, p. 258. 2. IbiU P 

3. S. A. Dange’s article “Ccminide Ghate— Our First Secret^ 

£, V. Chata, CPI Publication, 1971. p. 10. 



Articles from the "Sociah%t“ and 

monopoly of supplying new-sto the Jndjai^iJy press, did nol: 
circulate the communiques of tlf^o^jll^tRde^eli^^tiori in Lon- 
don and specialised in anti-Soviet 

of the Socialist printing extracts of these communiques which it 
obtained from the issues of Inpnxoi. Tlie next item is also signi- 
ficant because it exposes the “imperialist nature of (Italian) 
fascism” as carlj- as m 1923, when Indian patriots had a sneak- 
ing admiration of “Premier Mussolini”. 

An interesting item m this issue is an advertisement The 
Liberty Publications of the patriotic businessman of Bombay, 
R. B. Lotwala, who befriended young Dange and his Socialist, 
^vas perhaps the first publisher of authoritative pamphlets on 
scientific socialism in India. In this advertisement we find the 
Communist A/anifesto of Marc and Engels, Religion of Capita? 
by Lifarguc and Cominunisin by R- Palme Dutt. Tliese pamph- 
lets \%hicU continued to circulate throughout the twenties in India 
were among the meagre sources of the knowledge of scientific 
socialism available to the English-educated intellectuals of those 
daj’s. Many of these pamphlets were seized by the police from 
the communists and trade-union leaders arrested in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case (March 1929) and one of these viz R. Palme 
Dutt’s Communism was put in as an exhibit against the accused 
and printed m the records.^ 

Tile combined issue of May-Junc 1923 (Vol 1, No 3) is pre- 
served in the records of the Kanpur Conspiracy- Case. As very 
few issues of this valuable pioneer journal are at all available, we 
are giving a number of extracts and reproductions from this issue. 
Tliesc will throw light on the histor}’ of Socialist (a Magazine of 
International Socialism) itsdf, and the role it played in popu- 
larising the theory of scientific socialism, in the early efforts to 
build the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, in fighting for a revolu- 
tionary' orientation of the national independence movement, in 
establishing contacts with the w’orking-class movement and in de- 
fending the Soviet Union— the first socialist state in history— 
against imperialist slanders. 

Tlie first two items \vc reproduce are the notes by the manager 
and the editor, which give us briefly the history of the paper since 

4. It is listed as Exhibit P 416 (3); one of the items seized from the 
office and residence of Muzaffar Ahmad — ca. 


D-13 
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it began appearing as a wctbly from 5 August 1922. Tlic editor’s 
note ("New Polic}’ for Newt Year”) also gives us the scope of the 
journal and its object after it became a inonthlv from Februan’ 

1923. V ... « 

May part of the issue contains an interesting note on tlic quo- 
tion of organisation. Dangc calls upon tlic new* emerging socia- 
lists and communists m India "to come forth fearlessly and 
opcnlj” to organise industrial workers in trade unions. He 
IS here putting forward a programme for openly fighting for the 
creation of militant class-conseious mass trade unions of indus- 
trial workers— a programme which he and other communists and 
trade-union workers were to carry out after 1926. As for the 
British imperialists, thej' prosecuted Dangc and his other early 
colleagues for merely pulling forward the idea in the Kanpur 
Conspiracy Case (1924) and again later when tliey translated the 
idea into practice and built masshc militant trade-union mosx 
ment in the Meerut Conspiracy Case (1929-35). But the seed 
was sown and it struck roots in tlic working-class masses 
rise to a massive crop of a militant trade-union movement 
the obstruction of foreign and native bourgeoisie, and plajed a 
glorious role in India’s freedom struggle. Dange’s comment on 
the tactics of the Communist International is not so much f 
critique as a plea for their adaptation to the specific Indian con i 
tions. It may also be a deliberate demarcation for the purpose o 
legality. All the same the British imperialists prosecuted 
Muzaffar and t\vo others in the Kanpur Case for being acti'C 
agents in the conspiracy initiated by the Communist Int^ 
national! ^ . 

An item from this joint issue on the monthly report or 
Labour Kisan Party of India has already been reproduced m 
earlier section entitled "The Genesis of the Workers’ and ^ 
sants’ Party of India”. Of the three items from the issue "’luc 
are reproduced in full here, the first tw’o— viz “Tlie Investors 
Prayer” and "Government and Ourselves”— speak for themse*' 
The last article, "The Massacre of the 26 Baku Commiss^.' 
is based on a longish article W’hich appeared in the Inprecor. 
w’as a review of the book published in 1922 end or in 192? 
ginning in Soviet Russia one V. Chaikin, who had ^ctu^ 
lived through the days of imperialist intervention in Transcau 
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iia in 1918. In this book lie was giving four years later the full 
itoiy of hoiv the “26 rncnibers of the Baku council of people’s 
commissars” were murdered by the Bntish inter\’entionists acting 
in collusion v/ith tlie menshewks and socialist-re\olutionaries, who 
had gone over to counterrevolution. 

Cha/lcm’s book is no longer available. But the account re- 
produced from it in the article in the Socialist tallies wth what 
we find in the authentic Soviet publications in English and Rus- 
.sian available to us now.® 

■K -K * 

Tlic two articles reproduced here arc from the Vangu.ird of the 
■second half of 1923. Tlic first article is the ‘‘Manifesto on the 
-Hindu Moslem Unity and S\varaj”. 

^^'c have already reproduced what Dange’s Socialist wrote on 
the question of Hindu-Mushm unity against the background of 
the communal tension developing in the Punjab in the early 
months of 1923. Dange’s article appeared earlier m the issue of 
May-Junc, Vanguard writes later in October. The situation of 
■communal riots which began in the early months of 1923 conti- 
nued throughout the year. India in 192S-2-f which we have quot- 
■ed earlier in this connection writes that in May there were further 
riots in Amritsar and a not in Sind. In June and July there were 
riots in Meerut, Moradabad and Allahabad districts of UP. In 
August and September there were further outbreaks at Amritsar, 
Panipat, Jabalpur, Gonda, Agra and Rae Bareli. At Saharanpur 
■there was a serious outbreak involving bloodshed and arson. 

It is against this background that the Vanguard 'article is wit- 
■ten. Dealing with the question of Hindu-Muslim unity more 
'concretely, it investigates the nature of Hindu-Muslim unity achi- 
eved in the da>s of the first noncooperation movement. It comes 
■to the conclusion that “it was built on the unreliable foundation 
of religious sentimentalism”. It makes the suggestion that the 
khilafat movement be now wound up. “WTiatcver service it may 
"have done in the past, the religious movement if carried further 
with the same zeal is bound to errate disastrous results in the poli- 
tical movement in India.” One such result cited is the “emerg- 
ence of the Hindu Mahasabha movement” which ■ arose as a 

5 cf. Ilistorif of the USSR, Part III, FLPH, Ktoscow, 1948, p. 255 ff. 
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reaction to “separate Moslem political organisation, especially the- 
khilafat conference”. It calls upon Indian Muslims to “tale 
lesson from the decision of the grand national asscmhly of Angora, 
which has declared the scixirnliiig of the hhilafat from the sulta- 
nate, i.e. separating religion from politics”.* Finally it gives the 
call for the organisation of a parts' which will “subordinate the 
communal question to the great politicocconomic question” and 
will speak to the masses m terms of “land, bread, housing, cloth- 
ing, etc. and its immediate goal would be to free India from the 
domination of England”. 

Another point to note is that the manifesto is signed "Commu^ 
nist Party of India”. It should also he noted that the ^' 3 ^guar 
issues of 1923 all bore the legend : “llic organ of the CC o 
the Communist Part}' of India— section of the Cl”. 
we need not rush to the conclusion that tlic CPI which ha 
then four or fi\c groups in different parts of India was 
affiliated to the Comintern. All the same the name of the CP 
appearing on this manifesto and on the masthead of Vanguar 
in 1923 has a significance, especially as the %'anguard was issu 
by M. N. Roy who was then in an authoritative position in t ® 
Eastern Bureau of the Comintern. Tliat significance is proba T 
to be understood m temis of the statement which Zinoviev, t 
then president of the Comintern, is reported to have made in 
concluding speech before the Fourth Congress (November 19*-^ 

“The creation of a strong nucleus of a communist party m 
distant country has now' more political importance than the ^ 
sailles treaty, than the Laus.'inne conference. Tlic creation o 
nucleus of a communist party of India, for example, is 
toncal point of view a much more important matter than all I ^ 
conferences.”’ It is probably on the strength of this recogm lO 
by Zinoviev in November 1922 Uiat Ro)’ was putting the name 

6. Actually the Turkish grand assembly took the decision to end 
sultanate in November 1922- This practically meant the abolition 
khilafat as the sultan had united the state and the church m his pe 
Khilafat was formally abolished in Turkey on 3 March 192-1, ot 
forms such as introduction of the intenialional calendar, 
civil law and the Latin alphabet took place in the succeeding 
completing the process of the separation of the church and the 
(Welt Ge^cheichte in Daten). 

7. Cea! Kaye, Communesm in India, p 49. 
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the CPI under the masthead of tljc Vanguard. TTiis also corres- 
ponds to the fact that the communist movement in India had 
already emerged, and a nucleus of the CPI was already attempting 
to establish all-India contacts. This fact gets further recognition 
■when in early 1924 the Bntish government launched the well- 
hnown Kanpur Bolshe\'ik Conspiracj* Case. 

The last article is by M. N. Roy— “a cnticism” of the "spiritual 
communism" of Aurobmdo Ghosh. This is the first of a series of 
articles on the subject which M. N. Roy probably proposed to 
write. Tire continuation of this article has not been traced in the 
succeeding issues of the Vanguard, though the paper continued 
to appear as a fortnightly up to 15 December 1924. Obviously 
it is not a complete critique of the philosophy of Aurobmdo as 
he had de^’eloped vt up to 1923. The quotations are taken from 
Ihe Standard Bearer— which is described as "an organ of Auro- 
hindoism”. 

Aurobindo defines his "spiritual communism" as a creative 
Sospel. It aims at the e\'olution of a new human society. How 
•does he characterise Ins new human society? First, it will be libe- 
rated from the present "conflict of separative egoism”. Secondly, 
It "establishes itself on the firm foundation of harmony and 
unity of being". Tliirdly, "Spiritual communism starts wth a 
aie\v conception and experience of man— the realisation of the 
•supramental and spintual being." 

In his critique Roy, in essence, points out that the desire to 
'end the present order based on class domination and exploitation 
(separative egoism) and the urge to usher in a neiv society based 
on cooperation of all for the good of all (harmony and unitj’ of 
I’^ing) is of course praiseworthy. But how is that to be achieved? 
Roy quotes Aurobindo’s answer : “ ‘Spiritual society’ accepts the 
present arrangements and order, *but accepts only to take up and 
transform the imperfect system and remove it in the spirit and 
fype of living spiritual realisation of oneness and soul unity." 

Tlic answer of scientific communism, Roy says, is that the pre- 
sent order based on the conflict of antagonistic class relations (dif- 
ferent and antagonistic claims) cannot be changed by preaching 
■spiritualism or mysh'cism, but by changing the material conditions 
On which these relations are based. 

Roy comes to the conclusion that “the spiritual communism of 
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Aurobindo Ghosh is a mixture of Hegelian idealism' and Hindu 
mysticism. Consequently it is incapable of studying the process 
of human evolution from the r^lit angle of vision.” 

At this point, we would like to draw the attention of the reader 
to a recent Communist Party publication (July 1969): A Critique 
of Shn Aurobindo's Philosophy by Bhowam Sen.' Tire author, 
who subjects Aurobindo’s philosophical system and consequently 
his ideas about social ev’olution to incisive and well-argued Man* 
jst critique, was m a position to review all the works of Aurobindo 
from the early twenties to his death in 1950 in Pondicheny. 
Bhowani Sen's conclusion is somewhat similar, but it is based on 
more profound analysis concretely worked out and fully docu- 
mented. 



1. PROLETARIAN HINDU-iMUSLIM UNITY 


Many, it seems, feign to be shocked by our ‘heretic’ criticism 
of Congress affairs and individual leaders. But our forecasts and 
correct reading of situations arc bang borne out from all quarters. 
The Socialist was alwajs ringing the alarm-note that the Congress 
has no hold on tlie masses, that it does nothing for them and as 
such can expect nothing from them. The Hindu-Muslim unity 
was boomed outright in flambojnnt headings in ne\ispapers and 
big leaders, Hindu and Mahomedan, embraced each other on 
public platforms or dined in common plates, at the common table 
in restaurant cars when on tour. But the mass-Hindu and mass- 
Mahomedan knew nothing about these lilas of the upper gods on 
the high spiritual plane. They only saw the beautiful panto- 
mimes and cheered lustily perhaps; and soon forgot everything 
about it. It was inei-itablc. And now all the newspaper boom 
has vanished and the toesm is rung that the Hindu-Muslim unity 
is m grave danger m the Punjab. It is easy to find once or twice 
the cause of all this in our enemy’s gold or diplomacy but that 
doesn’t help always. 

THE I^ECESSARY CONDITIO.N'S 

, The Hindu-Muslim unity cannot rest on chimerical metaphy- 
sics only. Unity is possible only among groups that are 'working 
harmonically in one plane and whose interests do -not conflict. 
Absence of the conflict of interests creates a prospective ground 
for it, for absence of such a conflict deadens the feelings of bitter- 
ness, which die for \vant of nourishment in the form' of such con- 
flict of interests. And working and Imng in cooperation creates 
Oipositive feeling of unity and promotes it. ^^^le^e\■e^ these con- 
ditions have been guaranteed, the Hindu-Muslim differences have 
almost disappeared. ' 

And where are such conditions guaranteed^ Only amongst the 
dow-ntrodden proletariat. There the conflict of interests \-anishes 
before that one great conflict, that of bread and living. Whether 
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Hindu or Maliomcdan, the proletarian finds himself ground m 
the same chalcki. W’hcn the old traditional and hcrcditar)’ feel- 
ings of fanaticism and religious bitterness are not roused by any 
exciting external agents, the Hindu and the Muslim proletarian 
working m cooperation shoulder to shoulder either on the field 
or m the workshop has a positive attitude of affection towards 
each other. Their common fight for living acts negatively in cut- 
ting down the jungle of old feuds and preparing the ground or 
the unity and w’orkmg in cooperation for the profits of one hun- 
ter-master, draws them closer and positively unites them as rO’ 
thers m a common room. 

THE EVIL GENIUS OF THE IIINDU-MUSLIM FROLETARIAT 


Imagine for instance a number of proletarians, Hindus and 
Mahomedans, working together at the wheel or the file. Thej’ 
talk, sing and eat under the same roof and know' each other more 
than even the leaders do about themselves. If by mischief oj 
chance, a Hindu’s trumpet is blown near a mashid or a cow is 
killed, will these brothers m the common room fly at each olh«^ 
throats without the slightest consideration ? Impossible ! Know*- 
ing, as they do, each other so well, they wall first think who did 
the thing and why, before lifting the lathi to stnlce the head of 
the man, who perliaps has been his companion by the wheelsid^- 
Thc)' will take voluntarily to arbitration than they can be made 
to do by "deputation leaders” and Congress committees. If the*® 
brothers-in-arms are left to themselves, perhaps, the words ‘Hindus 
and ‘Mahomedans’ would vanish or signify nothing but a di^^' 
ence of dress and dnlls before the gods ! But they are not. 


evil genius of both is there. 

Which is that e\’il genius? It is that which wants to use t c 
people as their tools, exploit them and fatten on their blpo 
Tlie landholders, big-business bosses, thc maulavis and the 
priests, with the dead bones of tlieir religious commandments, 
these rules the evil genius of the Hindus and Moslems. A Hm 
businessman wants to snap competition of a Moslem industn 
ist. An easy way to it is to start a Hindu-Moslem feud in 
latter’s factories and workshops; the deluded workers wilj fif 
for an interest seemingly their own, but it will be the 
monger who will have gained. The priests of god, whether H*n 
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or Moslem, have the twenty-four hours of the day at their disposal 
besides the command of the treasures of the temples. To delude 
their donors and their devotees into the belief that they are serv- 
ing their religion and spreading god’s mission, uninvited they 
•create an “affair”, make a sbr amongst the people. A nasty brawl 
is a delight to them, it gives them opportunity to win them the 
name “the defenders of religion”. 

Tlius works the evil genius of the IIindu-Moslem, peaceloving, 
•drudging, half-starved proletanat. A crafty owner easily sets the 
Moslem weavers against the Hindu weavers and chuckles over 
the dodge that gets him weavers at low wages in the bitter com- 
petition, which frequently ends in a “breach of Hindu-Moslem 
■unity”. 

There are a thousand and one subtle underhand tricks by which 
the ignorance and traditional sentiments of the proletarians, Hir- 
•dus and Moslems who are the big majority of the nation, are used 
tiy crafty, conservative, slave-minded profiteers, big businessmen, 
pandas and maulavis, fakirs and saints (who are so by the ashes 
’on their face only ! 1) in their own interests. Hindu-hloslem unity 
of the downtrodden proletanan classes only can be real unity, 
which, exactly has been neglected by the Congress leaders. The 
present Congress is incapable of doing it, because it is not of that 
class which wants unity and has partially got it, but of the class 
‘that knows the word but not the fact, the class that has nothing 
to loose but cheers and everything to gain. 

{Soctalht, March 1923) 


2. THE PEOPLE'S PUELfCm' SERVICE 

(Tlie People’s Publicity Service is a new organisation started 
j'n Bombay. In explaining its object, the organisers say : 

“Tire inadequacy and partiality with which foreign news is 
•supplied to the Indian press is apparent to all. No news that is 
■not coloured or distorted by interested parties from various coun- 
■tries is allowed to reach the Indian press. Some of the mischief 
is counteracted and can be exposed w’hen the foreign mail papers 
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reach here. But it is not within the rcacli of ci'crj’one to sub- 
senbe to these papers, so numerous and ^-aried tliey arc. And 
moreover tlic foreign mad is sometimes neglected, the hands of 
the staff of our press being too full with Indian news. With a 
view to remedy this grievance the People’s Publicity Service has 
been started, 'fhe PP Scr\'ice will summarise the most important 
news, articles, book-rc\'iews, etc. in the foreign papers from 
Europe and Amenca and prepare a weekly letter for the InduH 
press. Tlie People’s Publicity Ser\'icc has started a foreign service- 
also, through which Indian news about the Congress activities 
and other movements political or othe^^nsc is supplied, and has 
arranged with foreign journals to publish it.” 

We publish below the first despatch sent to us by the 
Service. Ed.) 


RUSSIA : NO MUNITIONS FROM RUSSIA 

Denial is given by the Russian trade delcgaUon to a statemw^ 
made by Mr Cosgrave, president of the Irish Free State, ^ on 17 
February to the effect that “the guns and ammunition which wc' 
irregulars have been tr}’ing to buy from Russia may add to the 
destruction”. 

”We wish to point out officially”, sa>’5 the delegation, that 
the Soviet government docs not intervene in the internal 3^3'^ 
of any country, and that there is not the slightest foundation O- 
the implication contained m Mr Cosgrave’s letter.” 

No Ban on Religion in Russra 

“In view of the absurd stories at present being circulated wn 
ceming the attitude of the Russian government towards religion* 
it is as well briefly to stale what are its basic principles”, says 
statement issued by the Russian trade delegation in London, 

"The church is entirely separated from and independent of 
the state”, continues the statement. “The churches are op^, an 
religious instruction is permitted at home. No religious 
tion is permitted in the schools, and, all other forms of pnya 
school like church school or classes are net allowed. 
processions arc permitted.” 
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ITALY ; NATURE OF FASCISM REVEALED 

It is supposed that fascism is as much opposed to capitalist 
imperialism as to socialism. But the latest acts of the Mussohm 
government reveal the true imperialist nature of fascism. Premier 
Mussolini has intimated to Poincare his approval of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr and promises Italy's help if necessarj'. Musso- 
lini’s ambassador in Pans addressing the Chamber of Commerce 
said, “^^^lat a great victory' for Latin civilisation it would be,, 
if the efforts of Italy and France were combined from Afncan 
colonies to the coal-fields of Northern France.” 

This clearly shows the imperialist nature of fascism. 

(Soc«fl7«sr, March 1923^ 


3. OURSELVES 

Six months back we turned the weekly Socialist into a month- 
ly for reasons well-known to our readers. While announcing the 
change we had issued an appeal for a socialist press fund. We are 
happy to say that we have been successful in making our own 
printing arrangements with the help of friends and comrades. 

THE LABOUR PRESS 

is up to serve the cause of the hungry and tlie poor. For arrange- 
ment of our printing plant we had to delay the publication of the 
May number. Not to lag behind too much, we have issued the 
May and June numbers together. 

The Labour Press expects every friend of the toilers, manual 
and intellectual, to keep this plant of their own running in the 
service of the nation. 

The address of the Labour Press : Mahammade Minar, Khet- 
wadi 14th Lane, Bombay-4. 

; • ■ Manager, 

The Socialist and The Labour Press 
’ ‘ • (Socialist, V’ol. I, N'o. 5, May-June 1923> 
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4 NEW POLICY FOR NEW YEAR 

A\'’ilh the publication of July number we will have completed 
the first >car of existence. We continued as a weeldy for about 
SIX months and then assumed the form of a monthly magazine. 

We have decided to contniiic as a monthly unb’l we are satis- 
fied uc ha\-e done enough of educative work in the field of ini- 
tiating and acquainting our readers witli the basic principles of 
socialism as propounded by Karl hfarx and Engels. We did this 
during the year gone by, by providing articles, e.vcerpts and com- 
ments on all important events in recent history of Europe. . . 

We propose, therefore, to take Indian questions up and express 
our readings and views of them in the coming year. \Vhen mainly 
this will be done, we are not of course going to shut ourselves out 
from the outside world. It only means Indian questions wll have 
greater weight witii us than extra-Indian. 

Tins means we will Iiave to stop all article service of foreign 
■writers, which will cast hea\-y responsibility of procuring articles 
from Indian writers on Indian topics, of whom there is scarcitj’- 

Editor 

(Socialist, Ma>-Jiine 1923) 


5. ON ORGANISATION 

In this connection we should like to clear some confusion of 
ideas amongst our socialist and communist workers in India. 
confusion is caused by the tactics which the Communist Third 
International, the only representative body of all the fightmg 
communist parties of the world, has laid down. The tactics ar® 
framed by men, whose ps>’Chology has been moulded and inflo' 
enced by the highly-advanced conditions of European capital 
.and proletarian organisation. The Third International tacb'cs pro- 
supposes an organised fighting proletariat. In India or in the 
East, except Japan, this element is absent to a great extent though 
not entirely. It is quite natural that this discrepancy should be 
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found jn highly-thoughtful and practical policies of the Inter- 
national. But comrades here must act for themselves. The socia- 
lists in India have first to create an organised proletariat, througli 
trade-union and other activities. Again here we must mention 
that our trade-unionism must not be of the type that is being 
bom at present under bourgeois leadership. It must not be a 
mere negotiahng instrument to ^v^te letters on behalf of the 
workers, which they themselves being illiterate cannot do. It must 
put an ideal before the workers, the ideal of socialist common- 
wealth. In the present stage of the Indian proletariat, secret pro- 
paganda is not at all u-anted. We have to speak to the masses 
openly and to create an ideal and organisation for them. So long 
as the proletariat is not organised and is not in a fighting mood 
and so long as the foreign and native bourgeoisie is not actively 
obstructing this creation of an ideal, what need is there for secret 
activities? think all the socialist elements of the countT>' 
ought to come forth fearlessly, openly and frankly, go to the 
masses, preach them our ideals, and capture the political lead on 
the superiority of our strength. 

We think this much is sufficient to our energies for the next 
year or two. 

(Socialist, Ma>-June 1D23) 


■ 6. THE im^ESTOR'S PRAYER 

My father, Capital, who art on earth. Almighty God who 
changeth the course of rivers, tunnellelh mountains, separateth 
contiguous shores, and mellclh into distant nations. Creator 
of Merchandise, and Source of Life, oh, Tliou, who nileth 
kings and subjects, labourers and employ ers, may Tliy King- 
dom be for evermore on earth. Give us plentiful purchasers to 
take our goods off our liands, witliout looking closely whether 
these be genuine or shoddy, pure or adulterated. Give us needy 
u-orking people who will accept tlie hardest work and the lowest 
pay Mthout grumbling. Send us gudgeons who may be allured 
by the tempting bait of our prospectuses, and ensnared in the 
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network of oiir fair promises. Cause our debtors to pay us thor 
debts in full. Lead us not into tbc penitenHarj-, but deliver us 
from bankruptc)' and grant us never ceasing dividends. Amen. 


7. GOVL RNMENT AND OURSELVES 


•W’E SOCl-VLISTS 

(1) W'c want trade unions. 


(2) We need an eightdiour 
day. 


(?) Recognition of the right 
to strike and picket. 

{4) Social ownership of land. 


^5) Social housing. 


GOVT &. CKPrrALISTS 

(1) 'flic government is introdu- 
cing the Trade Unions Act. 
Ahmedabad capitalists recog- 
nise the Textile 
there. 

(2) Tlic W'ashinglon Convention 
has recommended it. In Bel- 
gium, Germany and Austn* 
lia eight-hour day is a lavv. 

(5) By the verj' fact of their 
stence, strikes are rccognisca- 
Picketing partially allowed. 

(4) Most economists admit that 
the government of 
considers the state as t e 
landlord. VHien land is 
quired for public utility 
vernment acquires it for 
cial good. 

(5) Government takes the 
ponsibility for housing i 
own serv'ants, i.e. govemmen 
members. An extension ® 
the same means housing 7 
society of its members. 
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^VE SOCIALISTS 

(6) Management and owner- 
ship of public utilities by 
the public. 


'(i7) Food and clothing is the 
greatest public utility. So, 
its public management 
and ownership. 

^8) Education for all. 


GO^T & CAPITALISTS 

(6) The municipal system is an 
example. Roads, street-light- 
ing, water-supply, hygiene 
are all being cared for with- 
out pnvate ownership of 
them. 

(7) This ought to be the logical 
sequence of No 6 but is not. 


(8) Compulsorj- free education 
is being introduced. 

(Socuilht, May-Jiine 


8. THE MASSACRE OF 26 COMMISSARS 


^Vhen the masses of Russia applied the pnnciplc of self-deter- 
mination to their own conditions and threw away the >* 01:0 of 
czarisni, the capitalist democracies of the West attached this new 
TCpublic from all sides. One of these cowardlj attacks was direct- 
ed from the south. The country of Georgia was the fighting 
ground, because the Georgian menshevik goicmmcnt outwardly 
professing neutrality wns directly .assisting the Brih’sli generals 
■watli ammunition and troops. In this holy war against “Russian 
barbarism”, the followang gallant act is attributed to the Brib'sh 
generals. Tlie defenders of justice may well look into it. 

A new book by Vadim Chaikin, socialist-rcroliitionary and 
member of the constituent assembly, entitled : A Contribution 
to the Histoiy of the Russian Revolution : The Execution of 26 
■Baku Commissars, and published by Grzliin, Moscow. Tliis book, 
consisting mostly of documents of which the more important 
ones arc reproduced in facsimile, narrates the storj- of the murder 
of 26 Baku commissar by order of the British military' authori- 
ties, without tile least pretence of a public trial. Tlie direct prac- 
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tical organiser of the massacre was the cliicf of tlie British mili- 
tarj’ mission at Aslikhabad, Reginald Tcague-Joncs. General 
niompson was cognisant of the whole case, and Teague-Jones, 
as the evidence shows, acted with the consent of the gallant 
general. After the consummation of the slaying of 26 unarmed 
men at an out-of-the-way station, wliitlicr they had been taken 
under the pretence of exiling them to India, General Thompson 
aided the escape of one of the leading perpetrators of the crime, 
the hired scoundrel Dnizlikin. The appeals of Vadim Chaikin, 
by no means a bolshevik, but a socialist-re\’oliitionary and a 
member of the constituent assembly, to the British General Mal- 
colm and to the British General Miinc were left unheeded. On 
the contrar)’, all these gentlemen demonstrated their solidarity m 
aiding and abetting the enme and the criminals and in the fabn- 
cation of false statements. 

This book shows by documentary evidence that Gcgecllko^5^ 
the Georgian minister for the interior, at the insistence of CM*' 
km, promised to prc\ent the escape of the criminal scoim^ 
Druzhkin from Georgia. Yet, in collusion with the British Ge- 
neral Thompson, he gave Druzhkin ever}' facility to escape 
trial and justice. WHule the committees of Russian and Georgia 
socialist-revolutionanes and of the Russian transcaucasian mca 
sheviks, after an investigation of all the facts of the case, sign 
a declaration testifying to the cnminal manner in which t c 
British military authonties had acted, the committee of the Geo 
gian menshe%’iks, although in common with the other com 
tees arriving at the same conclusion, refused to sign the docum 
for fear of displeasing llic British authorities. The telegraph 
cer of the menshevik Georgian gevernment refused to accept 
transmission the telegrams of Vadim Chaikin which exposed 
murderous activities of the British authorities. If nothing ni 
were known about the Georgian mensheviks except what is cs 
lislied by indisputable and irrefutable documents in Chai 
book, it would be quite sufficient to imprint for all 
brand of shame and dishonour upon these gentlemen, upon 
“democracy”, their protectors and apologists. ^ 

We do not entertain the least hope that after the dirwt> 
and irrefutable ei-idence furnished by Chaikin’s book, cither » 
Henderson, or Mr MacDonald, or Mr J. R. Clynes, hfr 
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Sexton, or Mr William Adamson, Mr John Hodge, Mr Frank 
Rose, Mr C. W. Bowerman, Mr Robert Young, or Mr Benfamin 
Spoort— as Labour MPs— will deem it now their duty to investi- 
gate the case frankly and honestly and make these representatives 
of Great Britain, W’ho m Transcaucasia were so gloriously defend- 
ing democrac)', civilisation, justice, religion and morality against 
bolshe^^k barbarism, answerable for their conduct. 

(Socialist, May-June 1923) 


9. MANIFESTO ON THE HINDU-MOSLEM 
UNITY AND SWARAJ 

Hindu-Moslem unity has been justly regarded as the chief pillar 
on which the future swaraj of India is going to be built. Much 
enthusiasm ^^■as shown on the question and indeed good deal of 
^vork was done in this direction during the apparently tnumphant 
march of the noncooperation movement under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his lieutenants Ali brothers. Cooperation 
beriveen Mahatma Gandhi as the leader on one hand and Ali 
brothers as his followers on the other was regarded as an emblem 
of unity. But this union was not very desirable to many people. 
Some revolub'onary thinkers believed that the union was. artificial. 
A number of Hindu politicians had the opinion that the Musal- 
mans were exploiting the Mahatma’s popularity to further their 
pan-Islamic plans which were always looked upon by the Hindus 
with suspicion, while the reactionaries in the Moslem camp held 
this submission of the Ah brothers as the leaders of Indian Moslems 
(to the authority' of the Mahatma) contrary to Islamic law’s. How- 
can a believer follow the lead of an unbeliever?- This was the 
question on the lips of many a maulvi. The apparent triumphal 
progress of the movement horvever obliged these maulvis and 
pundits to keep their tongues in control. But as soon as the 
popular movement subsided and the Mahatma and his lieutenants 
were shut up in jails, these reactionary elements came out in the 
open and by their mischievous ptofaganda created disturbances 
among two communitia.' 
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The scene of Jallianwala Bagh and other bloody struggles, the 
Punjab first of all became the scene of chal war between the 
Hindus and Musalmans, TIic troubles originated in this unhappy 
province spread to other provinces of India. Anybody who is m 
the least interested in the welfare of India must deplore the con 


tro\ersy fanatically earned on in the Indian press over the con- 
version of certain individuals from one religion to the other. With 


the solution of the Anglo-Turkish conflict the khilafat press was 
deprived of the attraction outside India and turned its attention 
to the home affairs. It declared a holy war as usual on 
enemies of Islam. Swami Shradhanand and his sudhi movement 
were declared to be the enemies at home. \\Tiereas formerly in 
its columns, Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha had chief place as the 
protector of Islam, now another “Ghazi” Mehmud Sharmpal 
man whose profession is to go over from one religion to the 
for his mean selfish end) appeared as the sanour of Islam in Indi^- 
His task is to deliver venomous speeches against Hinduism an 
the Hindus. On the other hand, a part of the Hindu press a so 
especially in the Punjab, formerly de\’Otcd to nationalist 
and organs of the noncooperation movement, now became 
militant defenders of Hinduism. This vernacular press reache ^ 
masses of both the communibes and pictures any insignmean 
incident in religious colour and creates great public evcitem 
This recrudescence of the old communal rivalry’ and religious au 
tagonism has pushed the national struggle completely in the a 


giuunu. 

The root cause of all these troubles occurring in the coun 
after the immediate collapse of the movement is that 
vv-as allowed to play the chief part in the movement. It 
comparath’ely easy to fire politically backward people with 
ous fanaticism; but it is impossible, even dangerous, to base a pu 
tical movement on such unreliable ground. The recent o 
rences amply prove this impossibility and dangerousness, t 
hostility against the British imperialism is made a religious ' 
the hostility thus aroused can at any moment turn into an 5^^ 
nism among the two great Indian communities as they 0°^^ 
profess the same religion. It is precisely what happened now- 
propaganda on religious lines could perhaps be safely 
fully carried on if India were inhabited by’ people of the 
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leligion. India embodies in its vast dimensions people of differ- 
ent creed and race. It is under the yoke of the most adv’anced 
eapitalist system ^\’hich holds Indu not to please god in heaven, 
but to make huge profits by exploiting the labour of starving mil- 
lions in India and other countries. The khilafat demands consti- 
tuted one of the pnncipal planks of the noncooperation platform. 
Tlie khilafat movement howev'er was essentially a political move- 
jnent based on religious principles The Ah brothers and other 
Moslem leaders succeeded in convincing Mahatma that the khila- 
iat problem was to Indian Moslems a question of life and death. 
Mahatma being himself a religious man assumed the champion- 
ship of the khilafat mo\ement, and a bargain was struck— Hindus 
to support the khilafat agitation and Moslems to take active part 
in swaraj movement and perhaps by and by give up cow-kilhng 
to spare the religious sentiments of their Hindu countrymen. This 
was the basis of the union. It was artificial in that it did not take 
mto account operation of the material forces which alone could 
bring about a solid and durable nabonal unity. It was built on 
the unreliable foundab'on of religious sentimentalism. The pre- 
sent debacle was a foregone conclusion of such an ill-started 
movement. 

Now to improve the situah'on those causes which had so much 
grave dangers should be eliminated. In this connech'on the an- 
nouncement of Mushir Hussain Kidwai, that the khilafat commit- 
tees should be dissolved and their activities transferred to the field 
of Indian politics, is valuable. The proposal has not been ac- 
cepted by other leaders of the khilafat movement. Tlie suggestion 
of Mr Kidwai is useful in the way of improWng the relations be- 
b'cen the Hindus and Moslems. Action taken along the lines 
of the proposal \\ill make for the groisth of homogeneousness of 
the Indian national movement. The just complaint of most of 
the Hindu patriots that the Masalmans do not take an active part 
in the Indian affairs would be rcmo\cd and the religious character 
of the mo\ement would be replaced by a predominaring political 
character. Tlie Hindu Maliasabha movement wliich is a reacb’on 
to separate Moslem political organisarions, especially the khilafat 
conference— would ulb'matcly die down. Besides there is no need 
of khilafat propaganda, now that the Turks themselves have made 
peace with the powers against whose attack khilafat was to be 
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defended. Tlic mission of the Idiilafat agitation has been accom- 
plished in so far as it has created some sort of political conscious- 
ness among the Musalman masses of India. Whatever service it 
may have done in the past, the religious movement if carried fur- 
ther with the same 2 eal is bound to create disastrous results in th? 
political movement of India. 

The Indian Moslems should take lesson from the decision of 
the grand national assembly of Angora which has declared iho 
separating of the Ichilafat from the sultanate, i.e. separating of reli- 
gion from politics. No protests from the ulemas of India ^v21 
induce the progressive elements of the TurWsli nation to change 
their decisions. Turkey has entered a new era of progress by 
separating religion from politics. Tlie example of nabonabt 
Turkey should help the Indian Moslems to decide in which direc- 
tion their politics should go. Let them liberate themselves fron> 
the yoke of the British before they think of liberating other 
Musalmans of the world. Tliis cannot be done until and unless 
they unite heart and soul with their countrymen, Hindu and other 
communities of India. 

How to unite Hindus and Moslems? So far all the attempts ^ 
such a union have failed. So long as the political movement lU 
India earned partially or wholly on religious ground the unit) 
w-ill not be realised. The liquidation of the hhilafat conferenr^ 
will not solve the problem. National Congress as a political force 
is practically dead, and a sort of amalgamation with a dead hoc) 
will not make much difference. Sime radical changes are requ’r 
ed to create Hmdu-Moslcm unity and to revive the struggle or 
the independence. 

Have the Hindus and Moslem masses nothing in common i 
India’ Are both of them not suffering equally under the rutn K 
exploitation of British imperialism? Are they not economic 
ruined by the British and Indian capitalists and landlords? 
union can only be realised when they- are told of their 
grics-anccs, so that they should be conscious of comm 

miserable plight. It may be difficult for bourgeois political p 
sophy to find a common ground to stand upon. The 
common workers and peasants— are howe\-er as a matter or 
already united by virtue of their common economic *r»tercst5» ® 
the consciousness of this union is interfered uitli by large 
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■of conflicting religious dogmas administered by interested parties. 
Religious propaganda is an indigenous method of exploitation of 
Ahe ignorant masses by the able doctors of divinity. This they 
have to do in order to preserve feudal rights of the upper classes, 
wthout whose support the>’ cannot live and prosper. 

The lower-middle-class intellectuals who sincerely desire the 
freedom of their country should free themseh'es from these reli- 
gious and communal disputes which should be denounced as 
harmful to the national cause. They should at once begin to work 
among the masses for their economic betterment. Economically 
they belong to the class of dispossessed proletanat, tfie working 
masses— 98 per cent of the population of India. Thej’ had to 
replace the religious propaganda and metaphysical abstractions 
by economic slogans to make the masses conscious and subse- 
•quently to lead them to the fight for national independence 
■without which their own economic emancipation is impossible. 
AVhen tlie cry of “land to the peasants and bread to the workers” 
js raised Uie masses wliether Hindus or Moslems rally to 
their standard. 

The problem of national freedom cannot be solved unless a 
■new programme is adopted and new tactics employed. The battle 
•of national freedom is to be fought by the mosses, so Jet it be 
fought for their interests. Let us take a lesson from the failure 
•of the gigantic movement of noncooperation. The Indian masses 
were m a fighting mood because they bclie\’ed that the coming 
Swaraj would make an end to their misery and stan’ation. It is 
tme that their enthusiasm to fight was not aroused by any econo 
mic programme but they insbnctivdy looked fon\’ard for a better 
economic condiUon. Tin’s belief of theirs was strengthened when 
the slogan of "nonpayment of taxes” was brought for\vard. Let us 
not repeat the past mistakes. Let us have a more revolutionary 
outlook than hitherto possessed by our leaders. WTien in future 
Ave call for nonpayment of taxc^ let us really mean it. The 
masses this time will be ready to fight more vigorously and more 
consciously. Let us not call a dead halt on such happening as at 
Chauri Chaura, for without such happenings we are not going to 
•conquer the battle of swaraj. Our work is to agitate and organise 
the masses on an economic programme and finally to lead them 
to a general stnTce or you may call it ciAil disob^iencc. Let us 
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have no n^otiation the enemy on the e\'e of civil dis- 
obedience, let us carrj- the fight to the finish. The police and 
mihtar)’ recruited from poor peasants and workers, who have to 
sell themseh’Cs to the British in order to earn their livelihood, 
will ultimately be ^^’on to our side. 

So let our programme be tlic economic emancipation of the 
masses, which must have the national freedom as its prerequisite. 

One may think that this is a wrong method, as by doing so 've 
will alienate the sjanpathies of the upper classes— our o^^’n capi- 
talists, landlords and religious leaders. VVe have to choose behveen 
hvo things : (1) Continued economic slavery of the people to 
British imperialism w'hich wdll eventually strike a bargain with 
the native landlords and capitalists. The perpetuation of this sla- 
very requires kindling of religious animosity among the various 
communities by means of insidious propaganda : i e. India 
must continue to be a helpless victim of religious civil war* 
(2) Political and economic freedom of our people, and a homo 
geneous Indian nationality free of religious civil war. Some 
pie wall say tliat all Indian landlords and capitalists are not aid- 
ing the British, on the contra^, they are participating in the 
national struggle. So far so good, let us launch the fight on 
economic programme in the interest of the masses, and if th^® 
landlords and capitalists still fight against the British imperialists 
the sincerit)’ of their patriotism will be proved. ^Vhy sacrifice 
the interests of 98 per cent in order to please the remalnm? 
2 per cent and especially when wc know that no national 
dom can be obtained without uniting the masses on economic 
grounds. If these 2 per cent are honestly fighting for the masses, 
they will continue to fight even if we adopt more concrete pi^ 
gramme and more militant tactics. 

The connin’ is in a stale of confusion now. TTie Congress is 
split into factions engaged in bitter recriminations on 
questions. One is after council entr)’ hoping thereby to obfai'’ 
pcrliaps another instalment of precious reforms. Tlic other is 
a hopeless bc\Mlderment, not knowing what to do. 

Let them sit idle piaj’ing for the release of the Mahatma « 
would come and tell them wliat to do. Tlic khilafat confer^^ 
does not know where to go. Nationalist Turkej* has compfomis 
with imperialism. It can, therefore^ no longer support or appro' 
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of the agitation against England. So the bottom has been knock- 
ed off the khilafat agitation m India. How to impose the glory of 
the khilafat upon the Turks when the}' themselves have repu- 
diated the very institution^ They have solved the question in 
their own way, separating khalifa from any political powers. But 
the khalifa of the Indian khilafatists must be an emperor having 
Arabia and Palestine as his provinces. Those who are fascinated 
with this w’lld-goose chase can emigrate to Arabia, depri\’e King 
Husain of his throne supported by British guns and found an 
empire of the khilafat. But such an empire will not include 
Anatolia, Eg}pt, Persia and A^hanistan. Because although the 
Turks would gladly permit Khalifa Abdul Majid to act as em- 
peror-caliph of the Arabian deserts, they would not like their 
homeland to be ruled by another emperor, and neither would 
the Egyptians, Persians and Afghans like that. But this is all 
impossible. The Indian Moslems have already tasted the good 
fruits of emigration, they are not going to repeat the experiment, 
they are to live and work m India. Let them try to live honour- 
ably and independently. They cannot live as conquerors in India 
as one of the maulanas had announced at the top of his voice. 
If they do not condemn such rash thinkers, neither the Moslems 
nor the Hindus nor any other community will live in India as 
free people, not to speak of living as conquerors. The third party 
—the British imperialists will live and prosper on the toil of 
millions of starving Indian people. 

In order to clear off this confusion and to put a new life in the 
movement a party subordinating all religious and communal 
questions to the great polilicoeconomic question should be orga- 
nised. Tlie programme of the party should be neither going to 
the golden age of vedas, nor saving the empire of the khalifa, 
hut to free the Indian people from the political and economic 
serfdom. The party should speak to the Indian masses in terms 
of their daily needs— land, bread, housing, clothing etc. Its imme- 
diate goal would be to free India from the domination of 
England. Tlic ultimate goal would be economic emancipation of 
the people, to create a society havang no blood-suckers and wage- 
slaves— a classless society. Eveiy day of postponement of such a 
party is to dela}' the freedom of India for }ean. Onl}' with the 
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creation of this party can the problems of Hindu-Moslcm unity 
and swara) be solved. 

Long live the united and free people of India I 
1 October 1923. The Communist Party of IhHiv 

(Vanguard, Vol 3, No i I October 1923) 


10. ‘-SPIRITUAL COMMUNISM” 

A CRITICISM 

Bv M. N. Roy 

It is a rumour that just before his death Lord Nortbeliffe 
been suffering from an obsession about child-birth. He could n 
help talking of it in every article he wrote, be it on the 
Menace” or Dutch imperialism in the Pacific or the reparation 
problem. Laws or freaks of nature determining the decrease or 
increase of birth-rate appeared to Lord Northcliffe to be 
motive-force behind all the international complications of ^ 
^venticth century. This mania of the noble lord is said to havt 
gro^vn so ridiculously acute that he was declared to be in an un 
steady state of mind, and bis articles were subjected to sto 
censorship by his employees before publication. 

WTiat child-birth was to Northcliffe, “spiritualism” is 
political anchonte Aurobindo Ghose. Tlie ailment in both 
cases IS called in the language of psychoanalysis, mental . 
Of course, the cult of spiritualism is no monopoly of 
In India, apostles of this cult are as plentiful as its devotees. ^ 
Aurobindo represents the acme of the cult. So ihuch so that 
not content with the quixotic programme of spintualismg P® 
tics, but would make sociopolitical progress of the Indian p 
ple'conditional upon attaining “supramental” state. Poor In 
people 1 what a price you are called upon to pay for the lea 
ship offered you unsolicited ! Not only the limitations ^ 
are to be transcended, but even one is required to go ou 
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•mind ! Aurobindo Ghose is out to "spiritualise” even the mons- 
trous doctrine of communism. He enunciates his gospel thus : 
■"Spiritual communism is a creative gospel. It aims at the evolu- 
tion of a new human society founded upon ‘spiritualitj’’.” 

Had this complex of spiritualism been an individual idiosyn- 
crasy, we could leave it alone. But it is not so. Attempt is made 
to make it the philosophical foundation of Indian nationalism, 
therefore this doctrine ments refutation. Nor can it be dismissed 
.as a personal mania, because it grows out of the cultural back- 
ground of the Indian society. The Standard-Bearer, an organ of 
Aurobindoism, presCTibes for our national r^eneration a spiritual 
awakening of the masses. The reactionarj’ tendency implied in 
this doctrine is not understood by the a^’erage nationalist who, in 
the absence of a better programme, must have some illusion to 
hold on. It is necessary to expose the erroneousness of this 
pernicious theory. 

The obfect of Sri Aurobmdo and his disciples is vet}' laudable. 
It fj so when their sincerity is taken for granted; and we have no 
leason to question their sincerity. The>' u’ant to build a new 
society free from the filth and dirt of the present system. A noble 
mission, indeed. The present social order is by no means ideal. 
Further progress of humanity demands a radical change in the 
existing order. The desire to liberate human society from "con- 
flict of separative egoism” is to be appreciated. But this desire is 
verj’ \'ague, and tlie means suggested for the realisation of this 
desire are vaguer still. Aurobindo and bis followers propose to libe- 
rate humanit}- from the bonds of the present social order by say- 
ing a prayer, as it were. Unlike the present human societ)*, that 
■of his imagination "establishes itself on the firm foundation of 
harmony and unitj' of being”. To imagine a perfectly faultless 
socictj’, howe\’er, does not alter the present which has come into 
being through a long process of e\olulion, and as such, cannot 
be made nonexistent by simply shutting our C}-es. A spiritual 
basis for a new social order is taken for granted. But where is 
ihat basis? How is the "foundation of harmony and unity of 
being” to be laid? Docs it not still remain in the imaginahon 
of a v^■sionary? Poetries can be written about the gloriousncss of 
this new society which, hosvever, remains unrealisable because 
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it starts from an abstract conception witliout any bearing on the 
realities of life. 

“Spiritual communism starts with a new conception and ex- 
perience of man — the realisation of the supramental and spiritual 
being.” It IS indeed a novel conception; but it is a false conception 
at the same time; this conception is wrong, because it does not 
take into consideration the realities concerning the evolution of 
man individually and collectively. If the human society were to 
start with such a conception, it would never start. But it did 
start and has gone a long way through hundreds of centuries of 
experience and progress Of course, the apostle of spiritualism 
holds that the humanity is in such a sad plight, because it start- 
ed with a wrong conception; and he suggests that introduce a 
new conception and everything will be cured as if by magic. But 
the question is how to introduce this new conception? Where h 
the beginning to be made? Furthermore, human society did not 
start with any conscious conception of its goal at all. It e\’olved 
out of a moving mass of matter. We know here lies the point of 
difference between the realists and the preachers of spiritualism 
If N\e look into the origin of human society, not in the light of 
mjthological doctrines nor through the coloured glasses of 
mj-sticism, but with the help of accumulated human knowledgCr 
what is discovered is only a blind struggle for existence. Tins 
struggle for existence still continues to be the motive behind all 
human energj’, the difference being that a large element of con- 
sciousness has been introduced into it in course of evolution. A 
radical readjustment of human relations, in other iwrds, a rei’O- 
lutionary transformation of the present social order together with 
all the economic institutions, legal codes and ethical conceptions 
on which it is based, is required for further progress and also for 
the very existence of human society. If the present order is to be 
replaced by a nc>v one, it is not for any spiritual end, nor for tbe 
attainment of a "supramcnlar state, but to open up the way fe^ 
further progress of man individually and collectively in 
^\■alk of life. Tliis incN'itablc social revolution will be broug' 
about not by the introduction of a "new conception” 
calls for the "realisation of the supramental and spiritual ban? 
as the prerequisite, but under the pressure of material 
\Miilc this is the human nature of the human society, the 
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tual society” of Sri Aurobmdo “accqits the present arrangements 
and order, but accepts only to take up and transform the imper- 
fect sj’stem and remould it in the spmt and type of a living 
spiritual rcahsahon of oneness and soul unit>'”- 

Frankly speaking, this is nothing but a meaningless fumble of 
words uttered by one lost in the labyrinth of his own fantastic 
imagination. You cannot transform the present order rooted deep 
on account of its solid material foundation by reciting some 
aphorism. Your flights into the r^ions of abstraction will not 
affect in any way the present order. The Hindu scriptures and 
philosophical codes are full of records of such flights. But that 
did not pre\’ent the Indian society from being what it is today; 
and in all essentials it is not much different from other human 
communities. “It is a balance of different and antagonistic 
claims." Is it not idle to think that all these animosities and 
antagonisms inherent in the present order of society can be cured 
by any other means than to strike radically at the very root cause 
of all these essential characteristics of it? And the cause of these 
antagonisms is not ethical and cannot be removed by a breath of 
spiritual doctrine. Man in course of his development has built 
the present order of society, and he will build a new one on the 
ruins of the old as soon as the latter obstructs his further pro- 
gress. Human history is a continuous process of evolution. You 
cannot build the future by completely repudiating the past. Both 
are linked up organically. 

The Spiritual communism of Aurobindo Ghose is a mixture of 
Hegelian idealism and Hindu mj-stiasm. Consequently it is 
incapable of studying the process of human evolution from the 
nght angle of ^ ision. It takes its stand on the assumption of a 
spiritual existence behind phenomenal. Then it believes that the 
spiritual essence is all good and the phenomenal is all evil. For it, 
the human life is a struggle between these two antagonistic prin- 
ciples of good and evil. Or in other words, the human society is 
reduced to an ethical problem only glorified by a mystic concep- 
tion of an abstract spintual, supramental existence. Is it any 
wonder that those actuated by such philosophy will teach that 
the national regeneration of the Indian people is to be attained 
by meditation 1 And this is what Sri Aurobindo prescribes when 
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he declares “the soul-being” to be the central and intimate truth 
of man’s life and existence. 

Human progress, howcv-cr, has not been actuated by any eter- 
nal, abstract idea, nor by the inspiration of a “soul-being”. It has 
been done, is being done and will be done by material forces. 
The primitive man did not start his life for spiritual realisation, 
but for preserving his existence against the ovenvhclming forces 
of nature that surrounded him. The mission of man is not soul- 
realisation, but the conquest of the forces of nature. In the ear- 
lier days man was subordinated to the whims of natural forces. 
If he had tahen these forces as the expression of some super- 
human existence, he would ncx'er have reached where he is today. 
Today he is almost the master of nature. In course of his strug- 
gle for existence in the beginning, and subsequently in his efforts 
to conquer the forces of nature, man ^^•as forced to develop into 
a social being. Community life necessitated ethical la\\'S to deter- 
mine human relations. Tlie rest of the moral and spiritual con- 
cepts gradually evolved out of this bachground which is primarily 
and essentially material. 

(To be continued) 

(Vanguard, Vol 4, No 1, 1 5 December 1925) 



8. On the Eve of the Cocanada Congress 


INTRODUCTION 

The last documCTit of the year 192? was ^\^itten on the eve of 
the Cocanada session of the Indian National Congress, which 
met in the last week of December.* 

As predicted in this article the Cocanada session was “not an 
exciting affair”. The official history of the Congress says, the ses- 
sion reafErmed “the noncooperation resolutions adopted at Cal- 
cutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gajn and Delhi”. Referring to the per- 
mission given to those who believed in the tactics of council entry 
to contest the general election, the main resolution said “that 
there has not been any change m the policy of the Congress, this- 
congress reafErms that the principle and policy of that boycott 
remain unaltered”.- Though the elections were contested on 
behalf of the Swaraj Part)-, the members of this party continued 
to be members of the Congress as well. Hence there is apparent 
contradiction between the resolution and this piacbce. But the 
official history' resolves the contradiction by stating that the 
Cocanada congress “made itself memorable too for the interpre- 
tation that noncooperation could be effected as much from 
inside the councils as from outside”.’ 

1. Vanguard, Vol 3, No 8, I December 1933. 

2. Pattafabi Sitanunaj-ya, History of the AWibnof Congress, Vol 1, p 261. 

3. Ibid, p. 262. 
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The session which was presided over by Mohammad Ali adopt- 
ed se\’eral other decisions. It decided to circulate the draft 
“National Pact” and the “Bengal Pact” prepared by Deshbandu 
Das, which were designed to setv'e as a basis for Hindu-Muslim 
eooperation and unity m the struggle for swaraj. It decided “to 
stand by the Sikhs in their ‘present’ struggle and render all possi- 
ble assistance, including assistance with men and mone>-”.* Thu 
refers to tlie Akah movement — ^which fought for the democrati- 
sation of the central administration of the gurdwaras and the 
removal of the grip over them of corrupt and lowlist mahants. 
It decided to support the formation of an all-India volunteer 
organisation, and sanctioned a scheme of Congress departments 
and a national service of paid workers to run them.® 

Tlie article makes a sharp criticism of both the swarajists and 
the no-changers and calls for revolutionary mass action. 



I. THE COCANADA CONGRESS 


Tiie day of reckoning is near. In another month the general 
staff of the nationalist forces \vill meet to give an account of its 
past achievements and to indicate the lines of further advance. 
The Cocanada congress does not promise to be an exciting affair. 
It would be idle to expect much from it. In this gathering will 
not be felt the vigorous palpitation of a healthy national organ- 
ism; only the memory of a glorious past will cast its melancholy 
shadow. A divided leadership will face a disillusioned and 
^demoralised following. Bombastic speeches certainly there will be. 
Resolutions will also be passed. But there will be no life in them. 
All but the name of res'olutionary noncooperation will have dis- 
appeared. The demoralised nationalist army mil not receive the 
much-needed ne^v direction. The Cocanada congress will meet 
in a great confusion and end in making the confusion worse 
confounded. 

^Vhy should such a pessimistic new of the situation be taken ? 
Today we have in our midst practically all the great national 
heroes with the single exception of the Mahatma. The special 
session at Delhi has accomplished the great task of reestablishing 
the unity of the movement No less a personality than Maulana 
Mohammad All svill be in the chair. The mse statesmanship of 
the Lion of the Punjab will be available. Preparations for civil 
disobedience are being made under the direction of Dr Kitchlew. 
And in addition to all this, there will be the electoral success of 
the Sw’araj Party to infuse new vigour into the movement. 

It sounds reassuring, but it still remains to be seen if all these 
factors on the credit side can save the bankruptcy into which the 
noncooperation movement voluntarily went. Much was expected 
of Mohammad Ali. The rank and file of the Congress, which re- 
volted against the revolt of radicalism, heroically held its own 
until the second in command of the noncooperation movement 
came out of jail, in .order to rally the scattered forces for new 
action. The hope has been dashed to the ground. Tlie idol 
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showed its clay feet in such a huny that the admirers were stag* 
gered- Mohammad Ali has failed to give the leadership which was 
expected of him. His pronouncements since he came out of jail 
are full of mere platitudes and hopeless contradictions. No con- 
structive programme, no positive suggestion as to the future of the 
movement is to be found in them. He authorises the remoial 
of the ban on the councils, but holds up the edict of the ulemas 
on the question. He professes to be the standard-bearer of pure 
Gandhism, but sets his face positively against civil disobedience,, 
without which the political programme of noncooperation be- 
comes meaningless. He indulges in fearful threats against the 
government, but 6nds the demand for the separation from the 
British empire “childish and petulant”. He deplores the Hindu- 
Moslem feuds, but sill insists on khibfat propaganda, which con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the enemies of national frrt- 
dom in creating communal dissensions, and incidentally 
organisation of the forces of Hindu reaction in the Hindu SabM, 
which is sure to aggrav.ate the communal issue. In political ques- 
tions, he has absolutely no programme to suggest. He harps on 
the threadbare “constructive programme” which constructs naug 
but inaction. Such is the record with which Mohammad Ali 
to Cocanada to furnish the nationalist forces wdth a new direction- 


During the last year and a half, the controversy over 
entry has been the only activit}' of the Congress. AVlien 
Congress meets at Cocanada, this cont^o^’e^sy wH Have been oicr- 
Some new theme must be found to keep up the show. Till 
there is no indication as to what will be the nc\v theme- 
defeat of the Swaraj Party in the election will certainly 
petus to the cult of pure Gandhism. The “no-changers’ 
expected to be verj* nois>'.‘ But the movement today deman^^ 
something more than noise, created wath the sole •• 

vindicating some pet theoi>’ or other. Most of the 
leaders have forfeited the trust of their follorving by tbeir 
at Delhi. It will be sheer li>-pocris>' on their part to rc%'cit o 
“constructive programme”. In the Cocanada ‘ILmW 

vcalcd the inability of both the factions to proWde the req 
leadership. Tlic fact that the * ncxliange” stalwarts sun^ 
to the Swarajists signifies the defeat of their cult. The drt ^ 
the Swarajists in the clccUon, on the other hand, takes r 
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Out of the guns of the latter. This being the case, if one or the 
other pres’ailing tendency is to be looked upon as the way out of 
this impasse, Cocanada will prove to be a dull affair. TTie two 
tendencies, which fought over the narrow issue of council entry, 
have eliminated each other. Neither the one nor the other can 
supply what is needed, ^^^ellce is the new lead to come? TTie 
Cocanada congress will have to answer this question. It is not 
likely that it will be able to do so. Tlierefore a realist cannot be 
optimistic about it m spite of the galaxy of factors that can be 
arrayed on its credit side. 

"Hie talk of civil disobedience may be revived. Dr Kitchlew's 
activities indicate that. But the programme of civil disobedience 
has also become a dead hors^ not because its former sponsors 
have set their face against it, but because even those who still 
stand by it ostensibly do not dare or do not want to proceed in 
the Way that alone leads to its realisation. The programme of 
civil disobedience loses all potentiality if it is made conditional 
upon the fulfilment of the unrcalisable “constructive programme”. 
'The necessity of “creating a suitable atmosphere” for the inaugu- 
ration of civil disobedience is ro:ognised by all. The “no-changers” 
claim that it can only be done by working the “constructive pro- 
gramme”; while those swarapsts, who still profess to be nonco- 
operators, hold that their programme, which hinges on securing 
3 majonty in the councils, is the only way. Now both have been 
proved impossible. The rapid disintegration of the noncoopera- 
Hon movement after Bardoli has demonstrated that the “constme- 
bve programme”, far from developing the movement, cannot hold 
it together. The electoral experiences of the Swaraj Party on the 
other hand show that a revoluHonaiy movement cannot be direct- 
ed through constitutional channels. Civil disobedience, therefore^ 
cannot be inaugurated if the mov’ement is not freed from these 
two tendencies both of which have gone off the mark. 

Civil disobedience, howev'er, still remains the only feasible pro- 
gramme of action for our movement under the present circum- 
stances. But the realisation, nay, the veiy adoption of this pro- 
gramme, demands a radical cliange in the socioeconomic outlook 
of the Congress. The real significance of the Delhi compromise 
•s the commitment of the Congress to the programme of bour- 
g^is nationalism. It was but the logical evolution of the anti- 

D-15 
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Te\’oIutionar)’ tendency of the noncooperation movement. The 
motive of the Delhi compromise, of the “betraj-al” of Gandhism 
by its principal custodian, \\’as latent in the social background of 
the Calcutta programme. Therefore to revert now to the theo- 
ries of orthodox noncoopeiation will be only to describe a vicious 
circle. Moreover it is highly problematical if this re\’ersion is 
possible. The ^\ay to civil disobedience will be open only m 
case the Congress can liberate itself from the bonds of bourgeois 
nationalism. It can hardly be expected that this revolution in the 
ideology of the Congress will take place at Cocanada, because 
dunng the last two years the “no-change” leaders have not shown 
any less dread and aversion to revolution than the out and out 
exponents of constitutionalism now constituting the power behm 
the Swaraj Party. 


The nationalist movement stands in need of a revolutionaiy 
leadership. We cannot expect it at Cocanada. neither from one 
faction nor from the other. The revolutionary elements in the 
programme expounded by Mr Das before his defeat at Gaj’a have 
been lost in the anxiety to turn that defeat into a victorj’; vybereas 
the revolutionary potentiality of the idea of noncooperation has 
been drowned in the wilderness of the reactionary social phu0‘ 
Sophy of the “no-changers”. ^\Tlat is left, therefore, is impotnit 
neoconstitutionalism on the one hand, and demagogy on the 
other. Such is the atmosphere in which the Cocanada congrcs 
meets. Naturally nothing positive can be e.xpected. The fon^^s 
of rcv’olutionary nationalism still appear to be too scattered, too 
bewildered to assert themselves. But sooner or later they 
assume the leadership of the Congress. The dull'show at 
nada should give an impetus to the revolutionary forces. Tye) 
should take independent action and repudiate the nonrevoluh*^" 


ar>’ and impotent leadership. . 

The only programme of rcvolutionar)’ nationalism is iri’*' 
mass action. The masses, who enthusiastically rallied under 
banner of the Congress in the earlier stages of noncooperation, a 
demoralised today. Determined preltmioarv- efforts are 
to win back their confidence. Propaganda based on vague g 
ralities will not suffice. The consciousness of the masses 
be awakened. Nationalism should be made a concrete 
tliem. A clear and vigorous programme of action is needc 
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this purpose. On tlic c\’c of the Cocanada congress, we remind 
tlie re\-olutionar>’ nationalists of the programme we published 
before the Gap congress. Many prejudices, many fond illusions, 
many suspicions pre\cnted due consideration being given to the 
programme. Today those illusions are gone; prejudices and suspi- 
cions should have been cleared by this time, llie bogy of bol- 
shc\'ism drove the patnots of property to the strongholds of con- 
stitutionalism. So much so that nationalists of all shades, from 
Bepin Chandra Pal to Mohammad Ali, would not countenance 
separation from the British empire. Why? Because “it would 
hami the cause of Indian swara)". If this docs not open the eyes 
of the rc\T3lutionaiy nationalists, then the future of the movement 
is indeed dark. Let the Cocanada congress go down m history 
.as the tumingpoint in Indian nationalism. Let a mighty call for 
rc\olutionarj’ mass action rise out of the wilderness of reaction, 
indecision and impotence. 


(Aftermath of Noncooperation by M, N. 'Roy, 
London, 1926, Chapter xxiv, pp, 132-36) 
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I. India Mourns the Death of Lenin 


INTRODUCTION 

A fairly detailed documentation of the reflection in the con- 
temporary Indian press and literature of the death of Lenin ^ 
21 January 1924 has been recorded in books which were published 
in Delhi in the Lenin centenary- year.* 

By 1924 quite a number of books had appeared in the Indho 
languages and m English on the life of Lenin and on the Russia" 
re%-olution.' Tlic efforts of the British rulers to suppress the 
and paint a lurid picture of the '‘bolshei'ik menace” had only 
opposite effect. 

Even Gandhiji, who had a very' prejudiced view of bolshc'>su’ 
and communism as somelliing connected with violence, did 
belie\’C in the bolshe\ik menace. In the course of his talk 
Lord Reading in May 1921, Gandhiji is r^orted to have 
‘‘Today there is certainly no fear of a Russian iniasion. 1 
nCN'cr bclici-cd in the bolshc\-ik menace and why should 
Indian government, to use the favourite phrase of the 

1. \'t>1ume One, p 275, footnote. , 

2. h>'c! lor a list of the InmLs. Se\eral serialised hiographif-' 
liad alvi app*wrp<l in Ben?ali joiiinjb: Snlinncf {19’1), 

22), vMm./ siuitri (1022) and soeial pamphl'ts (see lu-»ln «n 

rary Jnitun rreiT. p. 12l). Sec also Eietcit Anw/i" Men l»> ' 

linn, Delhi, 1969, for a l>r»ef outline of all these earl> booU 



idol of Bengal, ‘broadbased on a people’s affection’, fear Russian, 
bolsliCN’ik, or any menace.” Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s views on the 
subject were much clearer. A Scotland Yard intelligence report 
of 1919 says that while he was in London that year Tilak held 
that the Russian re\-olution of 1917 W'as a fact that would facili- 
tate our struggle for independence. 

The number of books on Lenin and the Russian revolution 
which appeared in \’arious parts of India in the early twenties 
show that fairly correct information available to the reader in 
the north (Punjab and UP), in the cast (Bengal), in the west 
(Bombay— islaharashtra) and in the south (Madras). Consider- 
able information was also a\'ailable to the Urdu reader through 
Iijqibb of Ghulam Hussain, which \W$ a daily, then weekly and 
monthly in 1922 in Lahore, and through some pamphlets pub- 
lished by him and through the nationalist Urdu dailies like 
Zamindar (Lahore). Similarly in Bengal in the early twcnb'es, 
the national-revolutionary' (terrorist) movement which ^vas re- 
emerging and spreading was on the one hand supporting C. R. 
Das and on tlie other being influenced by the ideas of the Russian 
revolution and Lenin both directly and through the publications 
and contacts of M. N. Roy. Tlius a number of journals of this 
movement such as Atiiia Sbaktt, Sankhn, Dbumketu and others, 
as well as their pamphlets became the vehicles of spreading 
revolutionary ideas. 

It is not at all surprising therefore that the nationalist and 
progressive dailies of India should give a wide and good coverage 
on the life and work of Lenin, when the news of his death 
became known on 22 January'. Two recent books give a fairly 
representative collection of the comments of the Indian national- 
ist press.® This documentation however is not made directly from 
the files of these papers and founials but from the confidential 
press summaries made for the home department and preserved 
m the national and state archives of India. 

The editorials and articles about the death of Lenin, appear- 
ing in representative newspapers from all corners of India, show 

3. Lenin in Contemporary Indian Presf, pp •Jl-SO. 130-31; Lenin : 
Ills Image in India, pp. 57, 77-80, 86-92, 100-10 
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that at the beginning of 1924 Indian nationalist press was strong- 
ly reacting to the British nilcrs’ repressive actions calculated to 
suppress the truth about Soviet Russia and its thought. By 
the beginning of 1924, the imperialist blockade against bolshev- 
ism vas breaking down and more books, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles on bolshevism and Soviet Russia were becoming 
available to readers in different languages. Tlic Peshawar Conspi- 
racy Cases against those who dared to cross into the Soviet Union 
illegally and got political education there and the ancsts in the 
Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case at the beginning of 1924 had 
failed to intimidate the patriotic journalists whose articles had 
won public sympathy for the accused and the jailed. It was getting 
known in the rcv’olutionary circles m India that some of the old 
Indian national revolutionancs abroad were getting in touch with 
Soviet Russia. The new generation of national revolutionaries {t«' 
ronsts), who had begun to reorganise themselves and spread then 
influence particularly in Bengal in the early tw’cntics, was to 
some extent coming in contact with communist groups and with 
M. N. Roy and this, as we have seen, w-as reflected in thw 
journals. All these events rendered the British cordon against tnff 
land of socialism and its revolutionary experience iiiopcrative. 


We arc reproducing here obituary articles from the communn 
and labour press of India paying homage to Lenin. They 
from the Vanguard of Indian Jndepoidence published by ^ 
Roy from abroad, from the Socialist of S. A. Dange from Bo^ 
bay and from the Labour Kisan Gazette of M. Singaravelu- ^ 
the three editors are counted among the pioneer founders of ^ 
Communist Party in India. These tributes do not stand alon*' 
they form part of the chorus of mournful homages India paid 
the passing away of the great leader of the working class and t 
toiling masses, the architect of the socialist revolution in Russi 
and of Soviet Russia. There were discordant notes and 
tions in these articles, hut India figbtiag for its mdepend^ ^ 
^vas unanimous in recognising Lenin and the socialist revolu J 
he led as great friendly factors for our own liberation slrugg 


The Labour Kisan Gazette, Uie facsimile of which we have 
produced here, declared itself as ‘‘a fortnightly journal of Induii 
communism” and was started by M. Singaravelu tow’ards the ea 
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of December 1923. Under the heading “Welcome”, the Vanguard 
of Indian Independence* hailed the birth of this journal thus . 

“With very great joy we have received the first numbers of the 
Labour Kisan Gazette, a fortnightly journal of Indian commun- 
ism, edited by M. Singaravelu. It is the English organ of the 
Labour and Peasants’ Parly of India, the vernacular organ being 
the Labourer. 

“Tlie creed of the journal is : 'It stands for the freedom of the 
workers, industrial and agricultural. It stands for the solidanty o 
the world workers It stands for the freedom of India. It stands 
for world communism. It stands for the happiness and welfare 
of all the workers of all climes and all times.' 

“It is a great mission. Wc accord our hearty welcome to new 
comrade-in-arms hoping that it will play an important role in the 
history of the Indian working-class struggle.” 

'The Labour Kisan Gazette seems to have continued for 7 or 8 
issues untd a warrant was issued for the arrest of the editor jn 
connection with the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case. 'Hioug 
Singaravelu was not arrested at the time, because of his illness 
and put up for tnal in the case, the paper seemed to have stoppe 
in March 1924 or thereabout. Wc have secured only one copv 
(No 4) of this journal from the papers of Singaravelu, and tM 
too a badly damaged one. The last para of the article on the i ® 
and work of Lenin is not a\-ailable as the page is tom there 
Among other items in this issue are the text of the 
Singaravelu delivered at the Gaja congress on the 
resolution and a comment on the “spiritual swaraj” of C. R. LJ 
This latter piece quotes from C. R. Das’s programme two item^' 
one, that “pnvate property would be recognised and the gmw 
of individual wealth would be permitted” and two, that rep 
sentatives to be elected to the assemblies should be such ^ 
done some good work, should if rural be literate, and if 
should possess high educational qualifications, or should 
retired from business”. On this editor’s comment is : “1^ 
spiritual swaraj the worker shall say goodbye to it." ^ 

lliere are two interesting items about the labour jno\ement 


4. Vttl 4. No 5, 15 February 1924. 
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the time. One is about labour unions proposing a panel of worlc- 
ers’ delegates and technical advisers to be sent to the sixth 
session of the international labour conference in Geneva 
that year (1924). This u'as an imperialist-sponsored show, to 
which Indian workers’ delegates could go only if the British 
colonial rulers approved of them. Tlie editor has correctly com- 
mented on the Geneva show : “\Vc are having these pageants of 
the world bourgeoisie for six years. Has labour benefited by it? 
WTat the organisation has done for the Ruhr workers and for 
the star\’ing Bombay mill strikers should be enough for Indian 
labour to realise the importance of these costly burlesques of the 
bourgeoisie.” Concluding he asked the Indian representatives 
“what the\' think of achionng in the coming conference?” It is 
well knouTi that in the late twenties, when militant mass trade 
unions emerged, the)' always opposed the sending of workers’ 
delegates to the Geneva ILO conference. 

It is interesting to note that the employees’ association of 
Calcutta proposed Joseph Baptista (Bombay) and SingaravcUi 
(Madras) as delegates with Dr M. Manila! (Gaj-a), N. M. Joslu' 
(Bombay), Tarapada Mukherjee (Calcutta), r>. R. ’flicngdi 
(Nagpur) and S. C. Ghosh (Calcutta) as tcchnicar adsisers. 
V..R. Kalappa. the vicepresident of BN Railu-ay Indian Labour 
Union, proposed the name of V. V- Gin, the present president 
of the Indian union, as a delegate. Tlic Cnzcttc UTOtc; ‘'iMr. V. \'. 
Gin, ' Bar-al-Law, needs no introduction. All those connected 
with him, at least acquainted willi the BNR Indian Labour 
Union, know him too well to require any mention about his 
scTMcc to the labour movanent. IJc has rendered most s-aluablc 
sciA’icc to the svTctchcd poor during rceent rctrcnclimcnt. As a 
matter of fact he has been kiiou-n as the champion of khabsis 
cv’cr since he got through his fight successfully against the scheme 
of removing khabsis from engines— thus dcpriWng Indians from 
getting training as engine drivers, who in those das-s were mostly 
recruited from Kuropcans and Anglo-Indians." 

'Hic second item is a comment on the three sessions of the 
AITUC held so far, criticising its Icadcnhip which was in those 
dajs mostly from the comfortable class, llic paper said ; “future 
congresses of labour ought to be organised and conducted by the 
workers themselves. . . llic programme of the Labour Kisan Part) 
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offers to any selfless worker a clear working method for orgairis- 
ing labour of all kinds, under one organisation so as to attain its 
maximum strength.” 

Representing the elementary’ stage of the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ movement as it did, the Labour JCisan Gazette was 
not only shortlived but comparatively a little knoivn paper 
m India. But m Madras, the paper as well as its editor, 
M. Singaravelu, were know-n in patriotic and labour circles parti- 
cularly because of the personality of the editor. Singaravelu was 
already known as a prominent Congress leader of Madras in the 
early twenties. He was a member of Tamilnadu Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, a member of the AICC and chief commandant 
of Madras city Congress volunteers. Apart from the L^bom 
Kisan Gazette, he was editing a Tamil weekly and had published 
Tamil books and pamphlets. Active in the early days of the 
labour movement m Madras, he was president of the mill 'vorh- 
ers’ labour relief committee. He came under the suweillance of 
the police as early as 1921. \\'hen he suspended his practice to 
jom the noncooperation movement he wrote letters in the 
Hindu advocating communism. In an open letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi published in the Hindu on 24 May 1921 he wrote, "Only 
communism, that is to say, holding land and vital industries m 
common for the common use and benefit of all the workers of 
the country will bring a real , measure of contentment and inde- 
pendence to our people.” In the same letter, he notes as de^v 
disappointing the advice given by Mahatma Gandhi to the kis3^ 
in his Young India and asks, “WTiy should we not use nonWolen 
noncooperation against capitalist autocracy as well?” In his lef^^ 
in the Hindu dated 15 February' 1922, he warned the viceroy- 
“To suppress the legitimate aspirations of a thoughtful and bra^ 
people by means of repression, force or violence is to attempt 
the impossible and this lias been the verdict of histor}’ of all time* 
in all dimes and among all peoples.” 

In his “case history” as prcscr^cd in the confidentLil docu- 
ments of the home department of the government of India " 
find the following : ^ 

“He receives copies of all seditious literature published abrw 
•His country house in (...1 was searched for proscribed 
rature in August 1922 but none was found. Is he the head 
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the district communist ot^anfeition in Madras, the central Indian 
office of which is in Bombay? He corresponds with the Berlin 
Revolutionarj- Party who directs all operations of the organisation 
and who consider him a capable organiser. (He) issued a signed 
pamphlet in which he describes himself as an Indian communist 
at the Indian National Congress, Gap, entitled ‘New Manifesto 
to Congressmen’ based on AI. N. Koy's programme for the Indian 
National Congress,”^ 

There arc some exaggerations and inaccuracies in this quota- 
tion. There uns no "district communist organisation" in Madras 
nor ivas there a "central Indian" office in Bombaj’. As we hai'e 
seen, tlicre u-ere communist groups in Madras, Bombaj', Ijihoce, 
UP and Calcutta, the leading comrades of which were m corres- 
pondence nitli each other. Similarly there ws no "Berlin 
Revolutionarj* Partj*" in 2922'2'l directing "all operations” in 
India. M. N. Roy, who was then functioning from Berlin in 
collaboration with the Comintern, was issuing tlic Vanguard 
which was being sent to all centres, and also sending letters. 
Despite police wgilance and postal censorship some of these mate- 
rials were reaching the communist groups and were reflected in 
then organs like Socialist (Bombay), Inqi/ab (Lahore), Labour 
Kisan Ga^efie (Madras), and journals like Alma Shahti in 
Calcutta. 

To return to Labour Kisan Gazette, it sN*as Ycr>’ much under 
close obscri'ation of the government and the proimpcrialist daily 
Pioneer from Allahabad wTote on 22 Februaij* 1924 a commen- 
taij' "exposing” the particular issue of the paper from which we 
har e quoted here. TTie Pioneer wrote ; 

"A recent issue of a bolslicrdk paper published in India con- 
tains some liighly interesting indications of what the commu- 
nists would like to bring about in this countrj*. TIic principal 
article deals with the career of comrade Nicolai Lenin. , . Tlic 
communist joimial uiitcs contemptuously of Mr C. R. Das’s 
‘spiritual swanj' which includes a deebration in faiour of recog- 
nising prirntc property, and of pennitting the maintenance and 
growth of individual ucallli.” 

5. Tliis qttolnu'on and oHiPr facts almtl Sinffiravrlu and {us articles arr 
from Honn-lVl. F K^V. 1924- 
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The comment also draw's attention to the text of Singaravelus 
speech at the Gaya congress from which the following is quot- 
ed. “Beware }-ou rich men, beware you big men, remember all 
our sorrows and all our toils. While labour has given you all the 
good things of the world, you have kept them in the back- 
ground . . Remember that Indian labour has awakened. The>’ are 
wide aw^ake and are coming steadily and surely to their rights to 
sa\’e the world.” 

The purpose of this tendentious comment by Pioneer, which 
was all along supporting the launching of conspiracy cases 
against communists, is clear; within a month w’arrants for arrests 
for the Kanpur Conspirac)' Case were issued, one of which was 
for M. Smgaravelu. 



I. THE LOSS OF LENIN TO THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


The death of Lenin on 21 January 1924 is the greatest loss that 
the cause of international communism and the social revolution 
could have sustained. For if Marx was the e.\ponent of the theory 
of scientific socialism, Lenin was its most able strategist and tac- 
tician; he was the first to put these theories to practical test, and 
in the successful Russian re\'olution of November 1917, to point 
the way to the international proletariat how to convert the 
imperialist war into a civil war between the working class and 
the capitalists of each country'. Dunng the six years' struggle to 
maintain the Soviet power, it w'as Lenin, the supreme head of the 
Russian Communist Party, as well as the beloved chief and 
acknowledged leader of the revolutionar}’ Russian masses, who 
guided the destinies of the first workers’ and peasants' republic 
safely through the storms of revolution and counterre\-olution, of 
civil w’ar, invasion, blockade, famii^c and economic rehabilitation, 
into the safe harbour of peace, reconstruction and recognition by 
the capitalist world of Russia’s right to exist as a socialist state. 

By the very joy of the bourgeois governments at the news of 
Lenin’s sudden end can be measured the loss to the rex'olurion- 
ary working-class mo\’ement in c\'cry land, for Lenin was recog- 
nised by his enemies, the international bourgeoisie, as their most 
implacable and dangerous adversary; as the man who had done 
more than any other person to bring about the overthrow of 
capitalism as a world force, and put in its place that new social 
order which he made knowm to all the world as communism. 
Lenin, the head of the Russian Communist Part)*, which in turn 
was the leader of the Russian social revolution and motive-force 
behind the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which has taken 
the place in modem history’ of the old, corrupt autocracy, of the 
czar— this Lenin was the herald of a nc^v social order and a neiv 
historical epoch for struggling humanity; for the workers and 
peasants of es’cry land who rightly regarded him as their leader 
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in the world struggle against exploitation and tyranny, in the 
fight for the social, economic and political emancipation of 
oppressed peoples and classes. Lenin had become the figurehead, 
the symbol and beacon-hght of rev'olution, wherever resistance to 
despotism, whether of one people over another or of one class 
over another, raised its head. So long as Lenin lived, so long the 
motor-force of world revolution throbbed steadily, guided and 
controlled by the strong hand and the keen brain of the master- 
craftsman of successful rex'olt. In the period of black reaction that 
has descended upon the peoples of Europe, following upon the 
epoch of chaos and confusion that immediately followed the close 
of the imperialist war, one rock upheld the citadel of freedom of 
the peoples— the rock of Soviet Russia, with Lenin as the sup- 
reme defender of the beleaguered citadel. 

The defender lives no more. Vladimir Ilyich Ulynov Lenin, 
the commander-in-chief of the forces of the social revolution, has 
died at his post, in the very prime of life, when under happi« 
circumstances he might have lived another score or more of jeajs 
to render unending service to the cause he loved. Bom on 10 
April 1870, in the Russian town of Simbirsk, he began at the 
age of eighteen to participate m the ^e^•olutionar}• movement or 
Russia, and out of the fifty-three ycare of his life, thirty-five were 
devoted to the scn-ice, first of the Russian revolution, later of 
international prolctanan revolution, which he faithfully worked 
for, bringing tlie Russian movement wathm the orbit of the greatw 
world movement which the social-democratic parties ostcnsibj 
followed before the war. 

In 1887, the Czar Alexander III caused the execution of Leninas 
elder brother, Alexander Ilyich, one of the founders of the 
of the People's who was hanged together with others 

being implicated in a rc\’olutionary plot to overthrow the aut^ 
cracy. Tlicnccfonmrd, the young Lenin took up his brother 
work, alljing himself at first with the famous populist revoluho^ 
arics, who engaged in acts of terrorism against the oppressors or 
people. Being excluded by a gos'cmment ordinance as the broi i 
of an executed terrorist from entering the universities of 
burg or Moscow the young Lenin entered the Unhersitj' of 
as a hw student, but was expelled at the end of a month for 
cfiirlrnh revnliiliorwn. Tip comolctod 
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studies at liomc and successfully passed the examinations admit- 
ting liim to the bar four years later. But Lenin did not practice 
his profession more tlian a few months. His whole career, from 
his student days onwards, W’as de\'Oted to the study of and means 
of forwarding the rc\'olution, which he \’cry soon came to regard 
from the standpoint of a scientific socialist, ^^^^lle at Kazan, die 
first learned something of Marxism, but it was not until he went 
to live in Petrograd that he was able to gather about him a circle 
of socialist thinkers, who very soon flung down the challenge to 
the old ^c^•oIutionar)’ parties, the populists, whom all revolution- 
ists of that day followed, later llie economists who were the pro- 
■dccessors of the social-dcmocralic mensheviks, the "legal Marx- 
ists” and the social-re\’olutionarics. Tlie young Lenin defied them 
all. He was an ardent student of Plekhanov, the “Father of Rus- 
sian Socialism”, and Lenin did more than anyone else to spread 
■the teachings of Marx and Pleklianov throughout Russia. It was 
Lenin who organised the first working-class organisation in Petro- 
grad, the “Union of the Struggle for the Emancipation of Labour”; 
it was Lenin who as head of this organisation conducted the first 
working-class strikes, and who WTole a scries of pamphlets for- 
mulating the economic demands of the Petrograd workers. From 
the ver}’ outset of his career, he became the object of police sur- 
\eillance, of the persecution of the czarist autocracy, and the op- 
position, often active hostility of the older revolutionary organi- 
sations, which regarded his activities at first with . disdain, and 
later with alarm. These early years in Petrograd \yere passed, in 
active organisation of the working class, in building |Up a Marxist 
group of workers and intellectuals, in the conduct of strikes and 
the publication of leaflets, articles and a series of brilliant , polemics 
against the leading intellectual thinkere of the day.^Towards the 
end of the 90s, Lenin was exiled to Siberia after a long conRnement 
in pnson. It w'as in exile that he wrote some of his most valuable 
scientific and literary works, one of them being Problems of the 
Russian SociaI-Democr.rc)’, a treatise on the role of the socialist 
movement in an economicallybackward country like Russia, where 
two movements existed, one the political struggle against the cza- 
rist autocracy, and the other the economic struggle of the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeoisie. Another book written in exile was 
The Development of Capitalism in Russia, which anal}-sed the 
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economic structure of the coimli}’ and showed by means of con- 
vincing statistics its entrj* upon the capitalist stage of develop- 
ment, tlms disproving the theories of those intellectual schools 
who declared that Russia would prove an exception to the otha 
countries of the west, and develop on lines peculiar to herself. 

Lenin was twice abroad, where he identified liimsclf with and 
later became the licad of the Marxist school of rcvohitionan’ 
exiles, then led by Plchhanov, Axelrod, and Zasulich, the foun- 
ders of Russian social-democracy. Ilic first period was from 1901- 
1905 during which time he was the chief editor of the famous 
Marxist paper Ishra (Sparlc), which together with the theorehal 
journal Zarj'a (Dawn) became the backbone of the propaganda 
and organisation activities of the Russian school of Marxist revo' 
lutionaries. Tlicse papers published from Switzerland, where the 
band of exiles lived, were smuggled into Russia by dint of endless 
ingenious devices, and scn'cd as the organs of the working- 
class party which was built up around them, until the foundation 
of the legal party organ Pravda (Truth) in Petrograd in 1912' 
The wife of Lenin, Nadezhda Konstantinovna Knipskap, who is 
identified with his life and labours in all their manifold aspects, 
was the secretary of fskra and of the organisation committee o 
the party, which b)' 1905 held its third congress. It was at this 
famous congress that Lenin and his followers, the "bolsheviks^^ 
or majority social-democrats, split away from the "mensheviks 
or minority faction, headed by such notables in the theoretica 
and rev'olutionary world as Plckhanov, Martov, Axelrod, Zasu 
lich and Deutsch — a split brought about by a fundamental differ 
ence in creed made clear in the years of the Russian revolutions 
1905 and of 1917. One Step Forward and Two Steps Bac 
was Lenin’s characterisation of the mensheviks and, witliout u 
ther ado, he founded the bolshevik organ Vper}’od (Forward), t ^ 
Iskra having passed into the hands of the mensheviks, toget e 
with most of the other machinery of the old united 
eluding the central committee, the council and the funds. 
Lenin was undismayed, and proceeded to the work of 
Sation to such effect that ^ the year 1905, it was the 
■ who took the leading part in the revolution of that year, and " ■ 
proved themselves to have obtained the undisputed hold uP 
the working class. 
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Lenin returned to Russia for the events of 1905, and was the 
first to realise and to preach the importance and true significance 
of the rev’olution as the first n'orking-class revolt against czardom 
and capitalism. He made a careful study of all its details, and 
derived from it the lesson of the role of the soviets m the revolu- 
tion which he applied so successfully in 1917. In the course of 
the black reaction that followed its defeat, and which droi’e all 
active rei’olutionanes once more into exile, Lenin remained calm 
and confident of the value of the experience derived from 
this unsuccessful attempt to seize power, which he always 
charactensed as a "great” revolution. From 1907 to 1910, the 
darkest period in the history of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, he spent his time abroad in prodigious work, studying, 
writing, reorganising his followers and finding means to build up 
the scattered machinery of party-life that the czar's machine-guns 
had blown into bits. This period of his life ^vas passed first in 
Geneva, later in Paris. Though poor, exiled, hunted down by the 
czanst agents and persecuted, Lenm and his followers managed 
to find means to publish two illegal papers, the Proletary and 
the Sotsial-Demokrat, These held the flag high while all around 
stagnation, defeat, hopelessness and repression reigned. He heart- 
ened his comrades by saying : "Don’t be disheartened, this dark- 
ness will pass ; the muddy wave will ebb away, a few years will 
pass and we shall be borne on the crest of the wave, and the pro- 
letanan revolution will be bom again.” So did the leader prove 
his greatness in the face of adversity, and besides the reorganisa- 
tion of the party, he was able to complete a senous work on 
Marxian philosophy, which ranks among the greatest of his writ- 
ings and of contribution to Marxian thought. So passed the years 
till 1911-12, when a new movement among the workers began to 
manifest itself, and the res’olutionary movement was reborn. 

Lenin went from Paris to Galicia, and later moved to Cracow 
whence he was able to keep a close hold on all the events in 
Petrograd and to personally conduct the partj’ activities. There 
was m Petrograd a legal paper Zvezda (Star), and Pzavda as well 
as a monthly organ call^ Mysl (Thought) at Moscow. There 
was a small group of labour members in the Duma, who received 
inslmctions from Lenin and the Russian bolsheraks. Tlie party 
quickly gathered great strength and assumed control of the rer'olu- 
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tionary worlcing-class movement of the great cities. From the first 
outbreak of the imperialist v-ar of 19H-18,iLcnin's constant idea 
was to com’crt it into a civil war by means of proletarbn revolu- 
tions in all the belligerent countries. Arrested and expelled from 
Poland, he and a small group went once more to Switzerland, 
where they were forced to stay until the first revolution of March 
1917 permitted their return to Russia. Events since 1917 are too 
recent to need recapitulating, save to remark that the overwhelm- 
ing success of the Russian revolution of 7 November 1917 and 
its maintenance for six years in the face of the most stupendous 
opposition which a revolutionar>' state ever had to encounter, is 
due m large part to the great brain, the unfaltering leadership and 
beloved personality of Nicolai Lenin. He it was who knew how 
to draw the peasants together with the proletariat into the mass 
movement that swept away the rotten structure of the old Rus- 
sian empire ; he it was who set his wits against the machinations 
of foreign powers to overthrow the Soviet power; he it \vas who 
conceived of the solution at ever>’ great crisis in the new 
life. The force of personality should not be overemphasised 5 
a Marxist, who believes that movements call forth peat men, 
and not great men the movements. Lenin was essentially a P^O’ 
duct of the Russian movement; but he reacted upon that 
ment at every stage as only a truly great leader can, nev’er « 
ceeding the limits of reality, always relying upon the streng 
and power of the revolutionary masses toi overcome 
obstacle. It u'as the boundless confidence and tender love 
the vast millions of Russian peasantry and proletariat fdt ° 
their “beloved Ilyich” which sws the final secret of the po'' 
he wielded. Lenin was great in his understanding of 
of his people, and of the exploits peoples everywhere. He 
go down in history as the leader, not alone of Russia, out 
the world proletarian revolution. • 

S.wn 

{Vanguard, Vol 4, No 5, 15 Febmary 
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2. COMRADE NIKOLAI LENIN 
In Memoriam 

Lenin, the great, has passed away and joined the choir invi- 
sible. Tlie world, the worker's world, is today poorer by the pass- 
ing away of its great teacher and redeemer. Today the vested in- 
terests which are taking shelter under ignorance and greed are 
silent over the great loss which the liumble workers of the world 
have suffered by the death of their great protagonist. It is the 
worker— the true salt of the earth — that mourns or ought to 
mourn for him who showed him the path of deliverance from 
bondage, privation and misery. Teachers and prophets, statesmen 
and scientists, philosophers and metaphysicians equally great and 
equally learned have appeared from time to time, and tried to 
redeem the worker’s humanity from its age-long suffering and 
serfdom, but it \\’as resen'cd to Nikolai Lenin to apply the only 
true and correct method of remoWng the great ills of life which 
the great capitalist interests of the world have brought upon the 
once happy human nee. 

It was his great master Karl Marx who found the great truth 
of histoncal materialism trodden underfoot, reviled and ridiculed 
by the powerful and the ignorant among mankind, but he lived 
long enough to see the great worker's philosophy understood by 
the thoughtful and accepted as the method of ridding poverty 
and miserj- from this mundane existence. It was for the first time 
in the lustor)' of the world demonstrated with scientific precision 
and accuracy that most of the misery- with which the majority of 
the world have become affected were due to the selfish aggrandise- 
ment of few among the powerful over the toiling many. And 
he taught further that it u’as only by rendering the few power- 
less to continue the evil that the suffering uorkers ^\’i^ have to 
get rid of their misery-, and attain to the life of knowledge, labour 
and ease, which today is the monopoly of a \ery few among 
mortals. Today Nikolai Lenin stands unri\-alled among the sons 
of men who bave tried to allesiate human sufferings and it is 
now left to the workers to follow' his method, \\nine all others 
were pursuing \'ague speculations as to the cause of misery and 
its cessation, and preached chari^-— dana as the ultima Ihulc of 
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social justice, Nikolai Lenin found the true hethu or cause of 
world’s sorrows lies in the CKploitahon of the many by the few 
and he succeeded m rendering this social wrong impossible in his 
own country. The Russian worker today can be deemed to be the 
happiest among the workers of the world and this is due mainly 
to the indefatigable worker for whose death ue, his comrades, 
are mourning. 

Tlie great revolution in political thought and philosophy which 
Nikolai Lenin wrought in his own coimtrj- may be destroyed, 
may even be swept away by the selfish nature of a few among 
men, but it will revive again and again and ultimately encompass 
the world, and finally render the life of the worker tolerable and 
pleasant throughout the world. To him who has done so much 
and who has given the worker a clear vision of his glonous realm 
in which c\*ery human being shall have the nglit to labour and 
to live like all his fellows, we lift up our hands in love, des’otion 
and reverence. 

• * * 

(Labour Ktsan Cozette, Vol 1, N'o 31 January 1924) 


5. LENIN IS DEAD 

The Russian revolution was an accomplished fact in 1917. For 
four years the capitalist press of the world was oserthrowing the 
bolsheviks and killing Lenin. He could not be killed and they 
have nes’er succeeded in killing him. Lenin is dead. We are afraid, 
this time, the wires have flashed a sad truth. 

The world of the dow’nlrodden and oppressed wanted him to 
hve, to live for a hundred years, if that could be done. Tlie world 
of the oppressors wanted him to die, the next minute that he 
w-as a Lenin. He heard neither. 

Had he a right to die ? A man, who claims the right to live in 
society, must also show that his death is justified. Society that 
suffers him to live expects from his life time some sen'ice in the 
interest of society’. And a man who dies without doing that ser- 
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vice is a runaway thief. He has stolen social-sufferance and has 
given back nothing. 

Lenin V’as introduced to the Indians by Reuter and the capital- 
ist press as a monster who revelled in massacres. The present 
writer tried, with what scanty information he could collect, at that 
time (April 1921 ) to present a faithful picture of the Russian 
revolution, of Marxism and the man, who was fighting for Marx- 
ism in Russia. The book Gandhi vs Lenin was meant to apprise 
Indians of the inherent fallacies of pacifism and the certain 
failure of pacifist methods in accomplishing a revolution in capi- 
talist economy and political structure. But at that time pacifism 
was at its height of power in India. In 1921, we quoted the hero 
of pacifism thus, “\Ve shall continue patiently to educate them 
(the masses) politically till we are ready for safe action... As 
soon as we feel reasonably confident of nonviolence continuing 
among them in spite of provoking executions, we shall certainly 
call upon the sepoy to lay down his arms and the peasantry’ to 
suspend payment of taxes We are hoping that the time may 
never have to be reached . But we will not flinch when the 
moment has come and the need has arisen.” 

The time came and went. And ultrapacifism looked on and 
waited, one of the greatest personalities in the world was 

thus experimenting with fallacies, Lenin with an unerring eye 
grasped the key of the Russian revolution. He straightaway ap- 
pealed to the army and the peasantry. With a wave of hand 
he broke away from the cowardly middle class, the mensheviks, 
and made common cause with the proletariat. In 1921 we pre- 
dicted that Indian menshe\'ism would fail at the time of action 
and only labour could save India from reaction. The heroes of 
pacifism were too proud to approach the proletariat on its ow’n 
grounds 

\^^ly did pacifism in India fail and why did Lenin succeed? 
Tlie reason is Indian pacifism could not read the working of 
the social forces. Everything for them emanated from the sub- 
jective ^o of man. They wanted to change the human being first 
and social conditions aftervi-ards. Lenin believed the other wa}-. 
Trotsky puts it thus : “The utopian and humanitarian-psycholo- 
gical viewpoint is, that the new man must first be form^, and 
that he will then create the new conditions. We cannot beh«-e 
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this. We Icnow that man is a product of social conditions. But 
we know too that between human beings and conditions there 
exists a complicated and actively working mutual relationship. 
Man himself is an instrument of this historical de\-elopment, and 
not the least. And in this complicated historical reflex action of 
the conditions experienced by active human beings, we do not 
create the abstractly harmonious and perfect citizen of the com- 
mune, but we form the concrete human beings of our epoch, we 
have still to fight for the creation of tlie conditions out of which 
the harmonious citizen of the commune may emerge.” 

The Indian pacifist menshcviks did not accept that man is a 
production of social conditions also. Tliej' accepted only one part 
of the proposition and built upon it. The natural end was failure. 

Lenin and Ins followers possessed that single virtue that alone 
brings success in social upheavals. Tliat single virtue was lacking 
in the class and the men that led the Indian movement. The 
highest spirit of revolution was absent in the class that led India 
from 1918 to 1923, And what is the spirit of re\-oIution ? 

“What are the mam chaiaclenslics of the revolutionist? It 
must be cmpliasised that we have no right to separate the revolu- 
tionist from the class basis upon which he has evolved, and with- 
out which he is nothing. Tlic revolutionist of our epoch, who 
can only be associated with the working class, possesses his special 
psychological charactcnstics of intellect and will. If it is necessary 
and possible the revolutionist shatters the histoncal obstructions, 
resorting to force for the purpose. If this is not possible, then he 
makes a detour, undermines and crushes, patiently and determin- 
edly. He is a re\’oIutionist because he docs not fear to shatter obs- 
tacles and relentlessly to employ force ; at the same time he knows 
its liistorical value. It is his constant endeavour to maintain his 
destructive and creative work at their highest pitch of activity, 
i.c., to obtain from the given historical conditions the maxi- 
mum which thev’ arc capable of jiclding for the forward move- 
ment of the rcvolutionai>’ class. 

“The revolutionist knows only external obstacles to liis acti- 
vity, no internal ones, lliat is : he has to develop within liimsclf 
the capacity of estimating the arena of his activity in all its con- 
creteness, with its positive and nc^tivc aspects, and to strike a 
correct political balance. But if he is internally hampered by sub* 
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jective hindrances to action, if he is lacking in understanding or 
wall power, if he is paralysed by internal discord, be tliey religious, 
national or craft preiudices, then he is at best only half a resolu- 
tionist. Tliere are too many obstacles in the objective conditions 
already, and the res'olutionist cannot allow himself the luxury of 
multiplying the objective hindrances and frictions by subjective 
ones. Tliereforc the education of the revolutionist must, above all, 
consist in his emancipation from that residue of ignorance and 
superstition, which is frequently found in a very sensitive con- 
sciousness.” 

-Tlic greatest man of the world is dead. He left writing a book 
on revolution, to work out a revolution, and he did it success- 
fully. He \\'as the only man who had a nght to die. 


(Socfallst, 31 J.nnuar>' 1021) 



2. Political Situation after Cocanada 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie articles by M. N. Roy and S. A. Dange written in the first 
quarter of 1924 and published in the Jnpreeor issued from ab- 
road and in the Socialist from Bombay deal with the political 
situation soon after Cocanada session of the Indian National 
Congress. The noncooperation movement was losing tempo and 
dying of inanition. Thousands were in jail. A campaign was run 
demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi m the form of a Gan- 
dhi fortnight. Tlie question was also raised in the central assem- 
bly. Tlie British government forestalled the agitation and relea- 
sed Gandhiji on 5 February. In England, the labour government 
had come to power on 22 January 1924 and made statement 
on India that ^\ere no different from those of the previous tory 
government. Tins had disappointed the nationalists in India. 
On 5 March 1924 the Turkish national assembly abolished the 
khilafat as an institution thus knocking the bottom out of the 
khilafat movement in India. By the end of 1923 the Akali move- 
ment had reached a state when the militant jatlias seeking to 
liberate the gurdwaras by peaceful satpgraha were being beaten 
up and fired upon by the British government and Gandhiji who 
was then still in jail was advising them not to send any more 
jathas. 

Tliese arc the events which were the subject-matter of com- 
ment and anab'sis in the Indian communist press. In the first 
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document, an article by N. Roy '‘Tire New Trend of Indian 
Nationalism”, it is pointed out tliat the Swaraj Party in the recent 
election to the assemblies sought a united front with the Liberal 
Party which had never talcen any direct part in the nationalist 
movement. The conclusion is drawn that both the nationalist 
parties— the "no-changer” party of Gandhiji and Swaraj Party 
"having shifted into purely bourgeois grounds, the lower middle 
class and the masses are left out in the cold”. The revolutionary 
elements among them ‘liave returned to terrorism, which time 
and again has proven itself futile”. "Given a well-oriented politi- 
9I leadership, thej’ are sure to give a better account of them- 
selves.” 

Among the leftwing congressmen, as seen in the deliberations 
of the UP provincial conference the idea of "complete indepen- 
dence" and "alliance with workers and peasants” are being popu- 
larised, ^^hth{^ the ranks of the nationalist movement the demar- 
cation between the "constitutional and compromising trend on 
the one Iiand and the revolutionary and uncompromising on the 
otlier is increasing”. 

The next document is the comment on the new labour govern- 
ment by the Socialist of S. A. Dangc Dange takes as his text for 
comment MacDonald’s message that he rejects revolutionary 
movements and stands for progress . . well rooted in constitu- 
tional ways”, he docs not want to "break contact with the past”. 
Dange points out how MacDonald is canning for\vard the tory 
past by rejecting the capital lev}' and by continuing the diehard 
policy on India. Tlic point is clinched by the anecdote that Mac- 
Donald signed the draft-statement which the tory Curzon had 
left behind and handed out to the press correspondent as his 
own ! Roy in an article, written more than two w-eeks later, gives 
more information and more penetrating analysis. Roy points out 
that the socalled socialist government of MacDonald has throwm 
overboard two planks of the labour platform namely “capital levy 
and nationalisation of mines” as well as two other principles : 
"disarmament and self-determination”. He filled the key posts in 
his labour government with the agents of the bourgeoisie and 
even the post of the “Indian Office” was not given to a labour 
member but to a diehard. Even the mild support given to tlie 
Indian national demands by'tw'O labour members. Col Wedg- 
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wood and Ben Spoor who wsitcd India in 1920-21 and attended 
the Nagpur session of the Congress and the foundation congress 
of the AITUC in Bombay, was not acceptable to MacDonald. 
Roy quotes the same notorious message of MacDonald about 
India which Dange quoted jn wlucli he says . “No party m Great 
Bntain will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed 
to bnng government to a standstill.” Tins is an obvious reference 
to the noncooperation mo^cmcnl and shows that Labour Party is 
not a whit behind the tones in suppressing the same, Roy con- 
cludes ; “Instead of giving any indication that, true to his pro- 
fession of self-determination and democracy, he would in any way 
modify the present unquestionably irresponsible and autocratic 
government of India, Mr MacDonald pledges the Labour Party 
to the task of suppressing any attempt of the Indian people to 
free themselves m a way not liked by MacDonald and his task- 
masters the British bourgeoisie. . . lliis attitude of the labour 
government has indirectly helped the cause of Indian freedom 
while it damned the labour .anstocracj- and the socalled socialism 
of the ILP.” 

The ne.Kt document is an article by S, A. Dange “Wliat III 
Have I Done”, It was a comment on Mahatma Gandhi’s advise 
to the leaders of the Akali movement to suspend the sending of 
mass shahidi jatlias to the gurdwaras m enforcement of the 
demands of the movement, llic central demand of the Akali 
movement was that the gurdwaras, the Sikh places of worship, 
should not be administered by mahanls— who were self-appointed, 
corrupt and pro-British, but by a committee elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage by the congregation of Sikhs covered by the par- 
ticular gurdwara. The agitation began with the Darbar Sahib key 
agitation at the end of 1921 and it became successful in January 
1922. Tins W’as then followetl by the Guru-ka-Bagli morcha and 
the Jaito morcha. Jathas of satyagrahis gathered before the gurd- 
wara— but 2 or 4 satj'agrahis attempted to force their way into the 
gurdwara and got arrested. Tlie Bntish police tned to disperse 
the jathas by lathi-chargc and the satyagrahis suffered the blows 
without retaliation. The Guru-ka-Bagh morcha was in September 
1922 the Jaito morcha in September 1923. There were otlier 
minor demands such as removal of restrictions on afchand path. 
The maharaja of Nabha who sj-mpathised with the Akali agitation 
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was forced to abdicate by the British government, though the 
Tcstoration of the maharaia to the gadi was not one of the direct 
demands of the Ahali movement But the main demand was the 
handing over the administration of the gurd\saras including tjie 
Central Darbar Sahib to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhalc 
Committee (SGPC) and to similar committees for the respec- 
tive gurdwaras. 

The movement reached a clima'< when at the beginning of 
1924 the SGPC and Akali Dal leadership decided to send shahidi 
jatha of 500 satyagrahis at a time. On 21 February 1924 the 
first batch arrived at Jaito and was mercilessly fired upon resulting 
in 300 casualties including 100 killed.* Soon after this Gandhifi 
sent a letter to the Akah leadership, which appeared in the press 
2 s well. In this letter Gandlhji asks the Akali leaders "not to 
send any more jathas without further deliberation and consulta- 
tion with those leaders outside the Sikh community”. He also ex- 
pressed his doubt as to whether "the march of a large number of 
men. . . was or was not justified”!- It appears Gandhiji would have 
liked to advise the recall of the jatha even before it had reached 
its destination ; but he said : "I cannot undertake the responsi- 
bility, lying on a sick-bed, of advising the recall.” Gandhiji had 
then been released but was in hospital recouping from an opera- 
tion. He added, "I fear that the jatha must be allowed to proceed 
to its destination.” "This plan”, he said, “is conceived in a most 
lofty and daring spirit. The bravery of those who conceived it and 
still greater bravery of those who are expected to carry it out m 
its entirety cannot be questioned and if the Nabha authorities arc 
so foolish as to fire upon the jatha till ever>’ one lies dead at his 
post, it will certainly stagger humanity, thrill the world and com- 
mand universal applause for matchless heroism. . But that 
action according to Gandhiji would not be “civil disobedience”; 
it "is rowdy and therefore violent”. After the jatha was fired 
upon, Gandhiji advised the suspension of jathas. He w-rote : "My 
recent letter was merely an advice to suspend and not necessarily 

1. .Xomc Corxfdential Papers of the Akali introdiicUon' by 

Ganda Singh, p. xvf. ’ ‘ 

2. Ibid, pp. 48-49. For full teat of Mahatma Gandhi’s letter dated 
25 February 1924 see Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol 23, 
PP. 210-12 
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to stop altogether the sending of the then impending shahidi 
jathas till after deliberation with a committee of non-Sikh friends 
and full introspection and searching of the heart, 

The SGPC and Akali Dal leadership rejected Gandhiji’s advice. 
In a long letter dated 20 April 1924 the SGPC wrote that the 
first jatha was fired upon. This was followed by second, third and 
fourth jathas, these were ordered to be arrested and got them- 
selves arrested. Thus the SGPC assured the Mahatma that this 
was not violence and had to be resorted to under special circums- 
tances. 

Dange’s comment is in tune with the militant Sikhs fighting 
for democratic rights against imperialism. This comment, sarcas- 
tically cntical of GandhijTs advice to the Akah movement to stop 
if not altogether give up their militant jathas, speaks for itself. 
The Akah movement, though it fought for religious demands, had 
a democratic content, it was supported by the nationalist move- 
ment and drew into its orbit the militant struggle of Sikh 
masses. Tliat is why Mahatma’s advice to stop the jathas 
pleased the imperialist rulers and they wanted the N^ational Con- 
gress also to follow the advice of the Mahatma. 

Tlie article “Tlie Abolition of the Khilafat" by M. N. Roy 
written soon after the institution of the spiritual head of 
the Muslims of the W’orld was abolished by the Turkish national 
rCN’olution throws interesting light on the anomalous character of 
the khilafat movement in India. Like the Akali movement which 
developed later, this movement also grew round a religious de 
mand, and developed in alliance with the national moiement in 
the context of the noncooperation struggle drawing in the broad 
Muslim masses into the orbit of the national-democratic simple 
for Swaraj. But its basic demand, viz "restore the khilafat in Tur- 
key’’, was not a progressive and democratic demand, vie^ved in 
the context of the dc^’cIopment of the Turkish national-democra- 
tic re\olution. 

Tlic Turkish national rei-olution was a rc%-olutionary popular 
struggle against the allies and particularly against British imperial- 
ism. Takint' ad\-antagc of the fact that Turkej’ as a member of 

5 P 50. For full text €>f the letter dited 9 March 1924 and in- 

ter\ie«- to Associated Press see Collected Works, op. cit. pp 229-35 
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the defeated alliance of central powers \\’as a vanquished country, 
the British proceeded to partition it and enslave its people in 
order to grab its rich resources. After the aimistice was signed at 
Mudros on 30 October 1918, the allies demobilised the Turkish 
army, occupied the entire region under the Turkish state and 
broke its links with the central powers. By November and Decem- 
ber 1918, the allies occupied the strait of Dardanelles, and sta- 
tioned their \^arships in Istanbul. Tlie British took over the Mosul 
oil area and the control of Anatolia and the Baghdad railway area. 
Tile French, Italians and Greeks occupied its \anous parts. 

Tin’s complete submission of the Turkish government to the 
diktat of the allies led to a strong broadbased national mass move- 
ment which began with the outbreak of peasant partisan W’arfare 
against the imperialist intruders in January 1919. Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha (1881-1938), leader of the first bourgeois-democratic res'O- 
lution of 1908 in Turkey and a general in the first world war, took 
the initiative to start the national movement in May 1919 and 
place it on a sound organisational footing at the congress of Sivas 
Mhich convened a national assembly in Constantinople in Janu- 
ary 1920. This assembly having the backing of the entire people 
adopted a national covenant demanding complete independence. 

This did not suit the British imperialists and their troops occu- 
pied Constantinople, forcibly dissolved the national assembly and 
arrested its leaders. The national movement reconvened the great 
national assembly in Ankara where it met on 23 April 1920 and 
proclaimed itself the sole representative of the Turkish people. 
It elected Mustafa Kemal Pasha as its president and a govern- 
rnent of the great national assembly was formed. Soon after 
Kemal uTote to Lenin asking for negotiations to open diplomatic 
relations between the two countnes. The negotiations took place 
later leading to a treaty of fraternal assistance which became a 
great factor in securing Turkey its independence. 

Meanwhile the British got the decrepit government of the sul- 
lan (who was also the khalifa) which existed in Istanbul to sign 
Ihe peace treaty of Sevres in August 1920. By this treaty Turkey 
'vas reduced to Anatolia and Istanbul. The straits, the armed 
forces and the finances were taken by the imperialist powers under 
Iheir control. The great naHonal assembly rejected the treaty and 
°n 2 January 1921 adopted a constitution taking over all legi’s- 
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lative and executive functions and leaving the sultan as a mere 
titular head. 

But the implementation of these demands required a popular 
armed struggle against the imperialists and their Turkish agents. 
To ensure its victor}', Kemal proceeded to secure the alliance with 
the Soviet Union which had recognised Turkey’s independence. 
A treaty of fraternal assistance was signed between the two coun- 
tries, which ensured support to the Turkish national-liberation 
struggle in the form of loans, as well as arms for the liberation 
armv. Tlie treaty also solved the outstanding border questions 
between the two countries. This was on 16 March 1921. In the 
next two years the British provoked a war between Turkey and 
Greece and continued intrigues round the sultanate to ueaken the 
Kemal regime. 

But the national resistance backed by the entire people, could 
not be broken. It grew m strength. On 1 November 1922 the 
national assembly took the decision to end the sultanate. On 24 
July 1923 the allies in the peace treaty of Lausanne were forced 
to recognise the sovereignty of Turkej'. Tlie straits nere demili- 
tarised and freed for commercial transport. Turkish temtorj’ was 
restored. Tlie Mosul question, i.c. of the oil-beanng Arab region, 
was left undecided. On 29 October 1925 Turkey was proclaimed 
a republic with Kemal Paslia as its president. 

On 3 March 1924 the khilafat as an institution ^\■as abolished. 
This A\’as necessary not only to eliminate a possible base of im- 
perialist intrigues but also as a base of social reaction hindering 
the introduction of a secular bourgeois-democratic social civil 
law. Tins ^^■as followed on 20 Apnl by a revision of the constitu- 
tion and the introduction of further reforms. International calen- 
dar and modern civil law were introduced. This was followed on 
5 November 1928 by the introduction of the Latin alphabet for 
the Turkish language and by the separation of the church and 
the state. 

With this historical background of the Turkish resolution the 
formulations and the facts given in M. N. Roy’s article should be 
clear to the reader. Roy pointedly refers to the lament of London 
Times over "the abolition of an institution so closely ^^te^^voven 
with the bjgonc greatness of Turkc}’”. European imperialism of 
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course did not like Turkey plunging into a revolution which en- 
abled it to foil their intrigues to keep it under perpetual domina- 
tion. After the sultanate was abolished the question arose what 
to do witli the khilafat ; is it to be vested in the national assembly 
and in the president of the republic? But the Ankara government 
abolished the institution itself and cut the gordian knot. Would 
not the abolition of the khilafat alienate other Muslim countries 
svhose support Turkc}’ needed in its struggle against imperialism? 
ismet Pasha has given the answer; “If Constantinople is today 
in our hands, it is because we have fought to death the Greeks 
and the khalif. If other Muslims have shown S3'mpathy for us, 
this u-as not because we had the kliahf, but because we have been 
strong.” 

Indian people, particularly Muslims in the early twenties, 
wrongly thought that the Turkish national movement was defend- 
ing the khilafat against British imperialist intrigues to enslave 
Turkej-, Actually that movement was fighting for the independ- 
ence of Turkey and for the cctcnsion and consolidation of its bour- 
geois-democratic revolution. In this struggle the khilafat and the 
khalif were against it and with the imperialists. Roy points out 
how after the abolition of the sultanate, the British were intri- 
guing to put up as a ne^v khalif some one like King Hussein of 
Hejaz, outside Turkey. Reactionary elements m Egypt were also 
eager to have the khalif in their country. All these were im- 
perialist intngues to isolate the Turkish revolution from the rest 
of the Muslim world. Tliat is why the Turkish leaders took the 
offensive and abolished the institution itself. Roy aptly sums up 
the significance of this epoch-making erent by quoting the official 
organ of the Turkish national movement fieri— “Goodbye, Orient”. 
This meant Turkey had finally launched on the road of moder- . 
m'sation, of the separation of church and state, of secular demo- 
cracy. 



1. THE NE^V TREND OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 
M. N. Rov 


Tlie outstanding feature of the Indian nationalist movement 
dunng the last half }ear has been a swing to the right. The pro- 
gramme of militant mass action, inseparably invoheil in the non- 
coopcration campaign, has been definitely replaced by constitu- 
tionalism. Every tendency of a rcv'olutionar}’ nature has been 
repudiated. The leadership of the National Congress has passed 
over into the hands of the upper middle class, whose programme 
IS not to boycott the government but to make the way clear for 
negotiations which will eventually lead to a compromise with im- 
perialism. Tlic object of the Congress, under the ne\v leadership 
of the Swaraj Party, has been declared frankl)' to be tlie realisation 
of dominion status within the empire. The pscudoparliamcntary 
institutions known as the reform councils, heretofore boycotted 
by the noncooperaton, have been proclaimed by the new leader- 
ship to be most potential field for nationalist acthitics. 

Last jear, when the Congress was still controlled by the fol- 
lowers of Gandhi, the right wing under the leadership of C. R. 
D.1S, broiiglit fors\-ard the demand for the repudiation of the 
council bojeott. In the Gam congress of December 1922, this 
resolution was defeated. Tlie right wing, which refused to abide 
by the Congress decision, constituted itself into a nc^v party 
within the Congress, knowm as the Swaraj l^arty, and began the 
agitation for the removal of the ban upon the councils. TIic new 
party u-as composctl of the upper-middle-class dements within 
the Congress, and therefore counted among its ranks some of the 
ablest and cics crest politicians in the national movement. Tlic 
orthodox Candliisls, on the Other hand, had nothing concrete to 
oficr which could gisc new impetus to the movement. T)ic>' could 
only rcpcit tlie womoiit formulas which h.id been found miser- 
ably impotent in the field of practical politics. By roundly repu- 
diating the militant action of the masses, the Gandhists had for- 
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feited the confidence of the latter. The once-powerful noncoopera- 
tion movement had become nothing but a dramatic show. 

After half a year of bitter reenmination, it was decided to call a 
special session of the National Congr^s at Delhi. This met in the 
middle of September, and gave its verdict in fa\’Our of the Swaraj 
Party. Tlie ban on the councils was raised, and the congressmen 
were allowed to contest the coming general election. The special 
congress at Delhi marked a tumingpoint in the entire movement. 
The petty bourgeoisie, which did not find its owm interests reflect- 
ed in the new programme, could not agree with the new leaders, 
neither could it de\’clop a programme of its own which might com- 
mand a hearing m the Congress, Had the petty bourgeoisie been 
bold enough to re^’lve the original noncooperation programme in 
the full consciousness of its re\'oIiitionar>' significance, they might 
have recaptured the leadership of the Congress. That is to say, 
thej' could have held their own only if they had had courage 
enough to fall back upon the masses, m order to fight the right 
wing. But this is too much to expect from the petty bourgeoisie. 
It howes-cr remains a fact that this element, dissatisfied with the 
Delhi decision, provides a fertile field for the propaganda of revo- 
lutionary nationalism. 

The two months following upon the DeDii congress were 
marked by the election campaign to the new reform councils, this 
campaign being the only sign of nationalist activity. In view of 
the fact that the six million people constituting the Indian electo- 
rate, out of a population of three hundred and twenty million, 
belong to the propertied upper classes, rich intellectuals and pea- 
sant-proprietors closely related to the landlords, those seeking elec- 
tion could not but commit themselves unequivocally to the de- 
fence of the interests of these elements. Therefore the election 
campaign has brought out c}ear]y the true nature of the Swaraj 
Party, which today controls the leadership of the National Con- 
gress. Cleared of all the froth and foam of sentimentality with 
which Mr C. R. Das originally clothed it, the programme of the 
Swaraj Party (and therefore of the Congress) has for its main 
planks: (1) dominion status, (2) parhamentar>' opposition, with 
a view to force the government to negotiate with the representa- 
tives of the nation, (3) protecUon of priiate propert}- and deve- 
lopment of native capitalism, (4) defence of the landed aristo- 

D-17 
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cracy, (5) protection of the natnc states, (6) decentralised gov- 
ernment. 

Though the Swara) Part)’ has failed, in the recent election, to 
secure anything hJee a ina;ont>v a number of its candidates have 
gotten seats at the expense of prominent moderate and loj-alist 
leaders. Tlie men at the head of the Swarajists could not have 
bad any illusions about the results of the election, they knew 
quite well that they could not obtain a majority by themselves. 
Therefore already before the election campaign was fully begun, 
they sought coalition with the left uing of the Liberal Party, the 
former leader of the National Congress and representatives of the 
big bourgeoisie and progressive landlords. Although such a coali- 
tion has not been formally accomplished the parliamentary frac- 
tion of the Swaraj Party will be strongly diluted by out and out 
bourgeois members, who have been given the stamp of the party 
during the election, in spite of the fact that most of these men 
nev’er took any direct part in the nationalist movement. 

This shifting of the nationalist movement into purely bour- 
geois grounds leaves the lower middle class and the masses out 
m the cold. But unrest is still acute among these elements, and 
the cause of this unrest cannot be removed short of a complete 
re\’olution. With the shattering of all its illusions, one after an- 
other, the petty bourgeoisie is in a pitiable condition, but there 
is a large, unruly element within its ranks, the element w’hich 
was the first vehicle of revolutionary expression in the first jears 
of this centurj’. These arc the declassed intellectuals, with abso- 
lutely nothing to lose but their prejudices. TTic collapse of the 
noncODperation movement and tbc reversion of the Congress to 
the old methods of constitutionalism have thrown these re^•olu• 
tionary elements back on their own resources which however are 
not very great. They base relumed to terrorism, which time and 
again has proven itself futile But the idealism and determination 
of this clement arc undeniable. Given a well-oriented political 
leadership, they arc sure to give a belter account of themselves. 

Along with its contemponii)’, the noncooperation campaign, 
the khilafat movement has also died of inanition. Tlic dangerously 
rcactionar\- tendencies embedded in this movement 
paralj-sed 'its superficial political efficacj’ and, since last year, led 
up to the religious and communal conflicts that haie of late 
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assumed such serious proportions in India as to put the nationalist 
leaders totally at their uits’ end. Particularly in the northern 
provinces, where the Moslem population predominates, commu- 
nal conflicts have become a veritable civil war, which is backed 
by the rcactionarv' elements of both communities, and deftly 
encouraged by the government. ITiis logical development of the 
extreme fanaticism aroused by the khilafat movement led to the 
organisation of the All-India Hindu Sabha in which all the re- 
actionar)- tendencies of the Hindu community are crystallised. 
The avowed object of this Hindu o^anisation is the defence of 
its own community. Many prominent Congress leaders take active 
part in supporting this reactionary Hindu movement, a fact which 
has given a handle to the Moslem clergy, landlords and loyalist 
officials in their attempt to shovv up to the Moslem masses the 
“irreconcilable” hostility of the Hindus. A spirit of fanaticism, 
fomented by intense agitation for the defence of religion and 
social traditions, such as the khilafat movement called fortli, can 
be easily diverted to any direction from which the attack upon 
religion is alleged to emanate. Tlie khilafat movement has thus 
degenerated into a revival of the acute rivalrv- between the two 
great Indian communities. Tlie result, so far as the nationalist 
movement is concerned, has been disastrous. 

The leaders of both communities stand dismayed at the turn 
of ev’cnts, which anjone with an ounce of foresight might have 
foreseen. Being unable to find a solution, they evade the issue, 
while the bitter communal conflict eats into the very vitals of the 
nationalist movement. The only solution of the present impasse 
lies m the total abolition of separate communal organisations, 
such as the khilafat and’ Hindu Sabha. and placing'the agitation 
among the masses more on a nationalist than on an extranational- 
ist or communal basis— more upon the economic struggle than 
upon religious fanaticism. It is only by pointing out the identity 
of their class interests, as distinguished from sectional or com- 
munal ones, that a real and permanent unity can be realised fay 
the Indian masses 

The programme of political independence, placed before the 
National Congress last year and repudiated by its leaders, has been 
taken up by a considerable section of the left wing, and a definitely 
worded resolution brought before the provincial conference of the 
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United Frounces tliis year, defining the Congress objectii'e as 
being “complete independence ftom all foreign rule”, u-as adopted 
by a large mai'ority. A study of the nationalist press makes it clear 
that the ideology of the Indian movement is undergoing great 
changes towards the left, no less than towards the right. ^WuIe 
until recently, the programme of the National Congress was 
characterised by vague generalities about “swarai”, today there is 
no political party m the countrj’, \vorthy of the name, whose 
programme does not contain clauses concerning the social and 
economic welfare of the masses. In eveiy province, large masses 
of the petty bourgeoisie are looking for a new leadership. Tlie 
slogan “ally with the workers and peasants” is rapidly gaining 
ground. A prominent congressman, in moving the resolution on 
labour organisation in the provincial conference lust referred to, 
came out openly and denounced the National Congress as the 
organ of the bourgeoisie, and called upon the revolutionary nation- 
alists to throw in their lot with the masses. An ever larger body 
of opinion in the country holds to the idea that mere political 
freedom, without a complete social and economic revolution, will 
be a meaningless and futile phenomenon. 

Thus the struggle against imperialism is ever widening and the 
element of class conflict is being ever more clearly revealed and 
developed w’ithin the framework of the Indian body politic, as 
the political ideology becomes clarified and the nationalist move- 
ment divides itself into two streams, one, “constitutional” and 
compromising ; the other, by dint of economic pressure, ever more 
revolutionary and uncompromising in its struggle against a two- 
fold enemy, foreign and Indian capitalism, which tend to unite 
in the end. Upon the future developmCTt of this struggle, and 
its ultimate outcome, hangs the fate of the three hundred mil- 
lions of the Indian proletariat and peasanto’- 

(inprecor, Vol 4, N'o 
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2. MACDONALD W'ANTS CONTACT WITH THE PAST 

Like an old man who has been guiding the destinies of a 
nation, like a man who has lived his life successfully and left 
behind him a brood of youngsters inexpenenced and impetuous, 
the new premier of England talked to the correspondent of the 
Hindu. The talk is christened as a “message” and the style well 
deserves the name. 

“I U'atch sometimes wth no little anxiety the progress of affairs 
in India. During all my political life I have anchored myself Hrm- 
ly upon the conviction that if the progress is to be well rooted 
it can only be carried on by political or constitutional waj-s. We 
have seen in our own generation all sorts of re^’olutio^ary move- 
ments, which seemed to be successful and which have broken 
contact with the past, but (in the end), after much physical suf- 
fering and creation of evil tempers and vicious spirit, had to re- 
turn to pick up the contacts that had been broken and apply the 
very principles thej' had rejected.” 

Mr MacDonald here has enunciated some propositions, which 
it will be worthwhile to look into. It seems, according,to him, 
(1) political or constitutional w'ays can ne\er be called revolu- 
tionar}' ; (2) that almost all revolutionary movements have broken 
contact with the past and have failed; (3) -that no political or 
constitutional movement should break with the past and reject 
principles upon which the past has been built. 

It is verj’ surprising to find the scholar of socialism forget the 
real meaning of rev'olution and its full contents. -Mr MacDonald 
cannot separate revolution from ph>-sical suffering, vicious spirit 
and evil tempers. Neither can he conceiie that a re\‘olulion can 
create a superior state from the continuity' of the past After 
stepping in to the seat of premiership, MacDonald has given a 
go-by to his scholarship. Has he fo^otten that to the socialist, 
society is the ^%o^klng of the thesis and the antithesis. Society is 
a working of positive and its contradiction. Modem society as a 
manifestation of the forces of capital is the thesis and its contra- 
diction, tile proletariat. Tlic development of the contradiction 
leads to a revolution of a superior kind. But the revolution that 
comes out of the contradiction annihilates both the thesis and 
the antithesis and the creation is a synthesis. TTie synthetical 
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whole includes 3n its working the harmonious principles of the 
thesis as well as the antithesis. It wll not be a spithcsis, if it will 
not include them. It cannot then be socialist rc\'olution. Tlie 
development of the proletariat leads to a breakup with the old 
system. The development of the proletariat, the antithesis, begins 
and ends when capital, histoncally the first to be bom, before the 
proletariat was created, has exhausted its Mtality and ceased to 
contribute new culture to the development of mankind. Tlien 
the proletariat comes into power. But w’hcn it does so it anni- 
hilates Itself as a class and also annihilates cipital. A new condi- 
tion has to arise, wherein the annihilation of both is complete 
and substituted by a synthetic society, without any classes. 

Tile fundamentals of a socialist rc\olution do not admit of a 
break with the past ; on the contrar}- it rests on full seizure of 
the culture of the past, its assimilation and continuity in the com- 
pany of a newly-created superior culture. The premier has exhibit- 
ed a lack of memoiy and faithfulness to his pnnciples, when he 
reads into “revolution” the per%'erted sense of degenerate intel- 
lectuals and brick-bats. 

Tlie premier’s new enunciation now thoroughly explains his 
policy. He does not want “to break contact”. He cannot admit 
of doing away with the House of Lords, for it will be a break w’lth 
the past. He cannot think of capital levy, for it will be a break 
with the past and a serious break. Moreover a capital lc\y means 
generating evil spirits and vicious ‘tempers and especially in the 
ranks of those big millionaires, on whose sufferance Mr Mac- 
Donald hopes 'to rule. Mr MacDonald witli liis socialism was 
himself a break with the past. Such a person was never found 
to be a premier in the past. Mr MacDonald after a visit to the 
gallery of Windsor Palace has perhaps realised this. And so has 
br^un to thoroughl)' leform himscif. Ins principles and reestablish 
a contact with the past and nilc with the very pnnciples that he 
had rejected, when he was not in office. 

"I see no hope if India becomes an arena of struggle bctw'ccn 
constitutionalism and reiolution. No party in Britain will be cowed 
down by threats of force or of politics, designed to bring govern- 
ment to a standstill; and if any Indian sections are under the 
delusion that it is not so, O'ents will sadly disappoint them. 

' Tlicrc was a funny incident in Downing Street. 'Hie cabinet of 
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MacDonald had met but the premier had not come. At that time 
Lord Curzon by chance peeped in and finding the premier’s chair 
vacant occupied it. \\TiCn the Hmdu’s correspondent asked for a 
message, Lord Curzon wrote ft and left it on the table. Mr Mac- 
Donald came and signed it and offered it to the bewildered cor- 
respondent. 

“Er. . . It is Lord Curzon’s. .. Mr Mac...", quoth the cor- 
respondent. 

“Tut, tut. It does not matter. It is only a change of name 
and what is in a name? The spints are the same. Does not your 
Vedant say so ? Go, boy, and tell your people. Lord Curzon is 
my under-secretary and Lord Chelmsford, my first lord of the 
admiralty. No break with the past ! Good Evening.” 

Will our readers accept the story? 

(Socialist, 6 February 1924) 


’ ' , 3.. “WHAT ILL HAVE I DONE” 

When a, cry for the release of Mahatma Gandhi arose from 
every quarter, we e'cammed the elements, which were raising 
the cry and asked a query "Release the?" We could not con* 
ccive of the true character of the power that would be set 
free from the Yerwada Jail. We could not fathom, whether the 
pow^r locked up in the human form of the Mahatma would be 
progressive or reactionary. We were waiting for the revelation. 

The Mahatma lay ill m the bed and knew nothing about the 
outside world. He had heard about the events passing in Upper 
India and he could only conceive of them in his imagination. 

Popular agitation got, his release He comes out and lajs his 
hands on certain papers and individuals, reads and talks, trying 
to understand the world opened to him. 

In Upper India, the Akalis were seething uith discontent. 
With military' discipline and order they' were fighting their case. 
Once they had scored a nctory. Tliat nclory had irritated govern- 
ment who declared the Shiromani Committee unlawful. Yet the 
members of the committee u-cre not daunted. Tliey were hundred 
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per cent up in rebellion and the war. The U’ralli of the govern- 
ment swept away the ruler of the Nabha state from his gadi. Tlie 
gadi was a support to the AVali struggle. Tlic prince had violated 
the code of behaviour of the feudal princely slave. He had tried 
to sing Vahi Guru wath the rebellious Akalis. Tlic imperialism 
of Britain would not tolerate the princely slave to pray for and 
smile at rebels against impenaUsm. 77ic gunpow'dcr government 
bore away the prince on the muzzle of its gun to a safe place and 
proceeded to deal with the ‘'rabble”. 

It was a serious blow to the Afcali movement. But the Akah’s 
was not a Congress movement. It was a movement of jathas, of 
organisation and discipline. The jathas did not waver. 'The seal 
of the Nabha prison was to be broken. Tlie AValis must establish 
their right of paying homage at the shrine of Gangasar. 

Tlie jathas moved. Without ultimatums, negotiations and time- 
limits the religious squadrons began to march. The expected was 
the result. Frantic, confused militarism shot them down, ^^^lat 
else could a frightened government do ? 

The lathi did not take the Akali. He was too strong for it. The 
notifications were nothing to him. He had closed his ears to them. 
The Akah had remained nonviolent throughout the whole move* 
ment. He had stood the test of phj'sical suffering. He had not 
raised his finger, neither had he uttered a word of anger or pain. 
The next step to this was to get himself shot, to lay down hi* 
life for his ideal. Tlic Akali had started for it. Tlie government 
was getting ners'ous. Tlie polishing of guns was the sign of it. 

Tlie Akali would not turn back. If a hundred W’cre shot, five 
hundred were coming forth. Fresh from the field of war, the 
powder had lost its honors for than. 

Of a sudden, comes the letter from a comer in the hospital at 
Poona : “Stop sending jathas.” Wlio sends it ? Tlie Mahatma. 
We pause to think w’lth a gaping mouth. Why? What on earth 
is the reason ? Is there any violation of nonviolence ? Is there an 
outbreak of Cliauri Chaura, a nature’s warning? No, nothing of 
the kind. Then ? 

“Without full facts before me I am unable to say, whether the 
morcha of a large number of men in order to pay devotion to the 
shrine of Gangasar at jSito w^ or was not justified. But I would 
ask the Akali Sikhs not to send any more jathas w’ithout further 
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deliberation with those leaders outside the Sikh community, who 
have hitherto been gi\^ng them advice.” 

Say, do our readers, now, know the reasons of the Mahatma's 
order? They are very convincing and powerful. He has not before 
him the full facts. Still he would persist in advising. He is just 
out of his sick-bed. He has met a few men and has seen nothing 
of the political field. But still he would give the comman to stop 
the uar. 

Stop it for what? To leave Gangasar and pay homage at the 
shnne of the Poona hospital? The men would have welcomed 
the change. For him, they would have done it. But fact is not 
that. Thej’ must stop to have consultation with men outside their 
community, men. who have from time to time said, shaking their 
heads with a leader’s \’anity, “Yes, do this. Arrange the expedi- 
tion and e^■en if government sends the military, do not budge an 
mch. Goodbye, I have to catch the next train for the working 
committee’s meeting. You can \vire there about development, 
whether the new movement is safe or your heads are cut off. 

“Consult and deliberate [with] men, who are not on the scene 
but who must advise >'OU, have advised you till now. If they are 
not to be found nearby for advice, wail and watch the develop- 
ments of the tragedy. Let the blood that has been shed dry out. 
See how it evaporates. See how the sheared veins shoot up the 
red blood and splash and redden your comrades shirt. Watch 
the developments of the tragedy, till I trrat you to a sermon on 
all implications of nonviolence. 

“I know, )Ou fighting Akahs, that the battle is raging fiercely. 
Government has threatened to shoot you, down. I know everyone 
of you is wanted on the field of Nabha. Persistent action alone 
can bend the militansm of government. I know you Tiav? once 
succeeded. I am not u^a^va^e of the fact that you have remained 
nonviolent throughout. But hear me, oh, Akalis. ■ Halt in the 
battle and hear mv 25 years experience of nonviolence and what 
it has taught me. Cease the battle. Never mind if a command like 
that to halt in tlie full swing of a ride overthrows you and derno- 
rahses your spirits for a time. Did I not do it once at Bardoh? 
But I am convinced of this halting process. While you fight you 
must stop and see if you are perspiring. Cleanse yourself first. 
Wipe off the dirt. Be always conscious that you must halt and 
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cleanse. Meanwhile, it does not matter, if the enemy cuts jou 
off outright. Oh, Akalis, a word of caution is more necessary in 
your case because you have ne\'er flagged. You have been always 
true, and therefore, you must take advice and consult how to be 
true of people who are not of )t)ur community. Bad people, who 
have flagged, require no teaching. But >ou, who are fighting, must 
be stopped and told over ag^iin to be true.” 

We had prayed, we had hoped that a new light would come to 
us from the jail. We had hoped to see a mighty surge. But wc 
have met with reaction. Consult, halt, cleanse 1 Reaction, rank 
reaction 1 ' 

To add to this there appears Lalaji, Tliat man fretted and 
foamed a fesv days back against the reactionaiy direction of NCO. 
The moment he comes under the e>cs of the ^^aster, he signs 
ditto, All Ins rationalism \'anishes and is replaced by hcio-sUvery, 
a meek submission that sap, “ditto”. 

Tlic Akalis have been carrying on their movement quietly and 
without holding congress sessions and ha\c long resolutions, 
quarrels and compromises. Thc>* never asked for any advice. Some 
unknown, friglilcncd, chickcn-licartcd soul, who had never seen 
so much bloodshed and so many dead men except power of 
action in a critical moment amounted {?] to a call for "help”, 
"help” sends a W’irc to the Mahatma and the Great Dictator 
commands, "Stop, consult, hear my twentyfive years experience, 
clainsc vnursclvcs, because you have alwap been clean and then 
—then, I Will see.” 

WTat more can wc s.ay? Worshippers will sign ditto. Reaction 
will sign ditto. Idlers will sign ditto. Superstitionists, ditto. Wc 
cannot. 'Ihc enemies arc glad. 'Ilic' best of tiie Anglo-Indian 
papers arc now advising the NCO to follow the advice of the 
Malutina. arc reminded of what the Maluatma had oiicc 
quoted ; "What ill have 1 done that tins bad man speaks well of 
me?” 'I'hc bad men arc speaking well of Maluitma Is not Ins 
act ill? Let the god judge. 

27 r«)inu'> 102*' 
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.4. THE ABOLITION OF THE KHJLAFAT 
By M. N. Roy 

llic news of the abolition of tlie khilafat by the Turkish 
national assembly has burst upon the world as a bombshell. 
Ample space has been devoted to this topic in the bourgeois press 
of Europe. Although the opinion as to the wisdom and result of 
this momentous step is not unanimous, its gravity is commonly 
recognised. Countries like Great Bntam and France .with large 
stakes in Turkey are naturally very much concerned with the 
possible outcome of this event. The Tunes for example laments 
over “the abolition of an institution so closely interwoven with 
the bjgone greatness of Turkej-”. It forgets that a nation may 
not always remain content with the memory of bygone greatness, 
and a glorious past may not be a guarantee against a bnghter 
future. The Tempo, on the other hand, cannot very well dis- 
approve of the measure without turning traitor to the traditions 
of France which, it claims, have inspired the Turks in this his- 
tone action of theirs. But it rebukes the French government by 
pointing out that when Turkey is following the footprints, of 
France, “French moral influence and matenal interests are on 
the decline in the Near East”. Every imperialist country is 
weighing the event in the scale of its own interest. All are \isibly 
disturbed, because it looks as if the days when they all ‘consider- 
ed Turkey as legitimate pr^ are over. Nationalist Turkey has 
plunged herself into arev’olution which will transform her so as 
to' make European imperialism,' which ne\-er gave up the hope of 
keeping her under perpetual domination, very uncomfortable. 

It need not be said that the resolution of the Turkish national 
assembly is a great revolutionary step. It becomes more so in view 
of the fact that- it- is so precipitate. Besides it is extremely radical. 
'Fhe boldness of the step becomes .evident when it is remem- 
bered that'the position of Turkey has been morally fortified by 
the fact that 240, millions of Moslems in the surrounding coun- 
tries owed her allegiance as the custodian of the holy see. She 
has been looked Upon as the leader of the Moslem world because 
of this fact. Her -latest struggle for national liberation was inter- 
preted b> the Moslems in other lands as the struggle for the 
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defence of the faith. Turkey w'as supposed to be defending the 
khilafat. So it can be easily imaging what a tremendous shock 
the news tliat the Turks have abolished the khilafat will be to 
the Moslem world. Not only the present khahf who was divest- 
ed of temporal power only a few months ago is deposed, but the 
time-honoured institution itself is abolished. It is going farther 
than any other people has gone before. Neither the papacy of the 
Roman church, nor the patriarchate of the Greek church was 
ever abolished by any bourgeois re\’oIution. They were only 
deprived of all influence over the state. Turkey passed through 
this stage of revolution only a few months ago, when the khalif 
was divested of the sultanate, whose authority was invested in 
the people represented in the national assembly. Consequent!) 
the theomonarchist state was replaced by a republic. Even this 
proved to be rather too drastic a measure for a considerable sec- 
tion of the orthodox, both inside and outside Turkey. Troubles 
began to bre\v on all sides and the re^olutJon3ry "Tribunal of 
Independence" was created to cope w-ith the situation. The tnbu- 
nal Wielded its powers drastically, though the guillotine did not 
appear as yet. 

At least superficially the Moslem world reconciled itself to 
republican Turkey. The khilafat \vas still in existence, and the 
national assembly declared its determination to defend its integ- 
rity. So Turkey still continued to be the defender of Islam. Some 
complications arose about the personality of the khalif; sugges- 
tions were made that a delr^ation from other Moslem lands 
should be invited to decide the question of the election of future 
khalifs. But the Turks would not countenance any such sugges- 
tion. It W’as declared authoritatively that no intervention in the 
matter would be tolerated. Then two alternatives loomed up : 
the khilafat to be vested either m the national assembly or in 
the president of the republic. . . But the possibility of the 
abolition of the institution itself was hardly conceived of 
outside the circle which is guiding the destinies of Turkey. 
Then all on a sudden the Angora government came out 
with the momentous decision, which not only surprised 
the western countries, but is sure to have incalculable effects upon 
the Moslem world. At first it looks as if the Turkish govern- 
ment has acted rashl)’— as if its action has been ill-advised, 
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not the repudiation of the Ichilafat alienate the moral sympathy 
of the Moslem world from Turkey? 

But looked at closely, a different picture is revealed. The 
Angora government has not acted thus by choice. The situation 
Was forced upon it. It had to take a bold stand or run the risk 
of being swnllowed up by the mtngues of reaction which ^vas 
rearing its pretentious head all around— not only in Turkey, but 
in the surrounding hloslem lands also. If the abolition of the 
khilafat threatens to create difficulties for Turkey, its retention 
u-as no less dangerous, if not more so. Firstly, a large body of 
Moslems still adhere to theocratic pnnciples, and as such were 
hostile to the separation of the state from the church Inside 
Turkey, these reactionary’ elements could be suppressed; but the 
adjoining Moslem countries pronded a fertile field for the growth 
of a movement against republican Turkey. TTie reactionary ele- 
ments of the Moslem world were fast crystallising into a danger- 
ous form, under the patronage of British imperialism. The move- 
ment for the creation of a new khilafat with one of the British 
proteges at its liead was becoming ripe. From some quarters even 
the cry ^^*as raised that the Turks have usurped the khilafat. So 
the Turkish nationalists saw that if their struggle against im- 
perialism would be based upon the slogan of the khilafat, they 
must eventually accept the supremacy' of the counterre%-oIution- 
^ry court-clique and the reactionary clergy, behind whom stood 
the foreign powers. A cry-stallisation of the reactionary opinion 
abroad would strengthen the enemies of revolution at home, and 
the victories of the last five years would be forfeited. It would 
be a stupid policy to subordinate one’s actions to opinion uhich 
cannot be controlled. It would be more advisable to take up the 
challenge of reaction, both national and international, and face 
the Moslem world with an accomplished fact. So far the Moslem 
Opinion behind nationalist Turkqr has been of an ambiguous 
character. It was not alway-s dependable. For example an army of 
moral force, which included such divergent elements as the 
Indian Ah brothers, on the one hand, and the pillars of British 
imperialism, the Aga Khan and Ameer Ali, on the other, is hard- 
ly dependable. The nationalist* leaders of Turkey have never 
counted much upon this extraterritorial army. Now they’ propose 
to put this army to an add test of revolution. In addition to its 
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grcnt Significance at lionic, the action of Hie Angola assembly 
uvIJ ebrjf) Hie entire anti-Bnt»fi mo\ciucnt in other A/osJcui 
countries, particularly of the Indian Moslems. It will split the 
entire Moslem world into two parts. 'I’lic sheep will he separated 
from the goats. 

'I’lirkc}’ today sends a new message to the Moslems of other 
countries. Her message is that the struggle for national liberation 
cannot be fought within the bounds of theocratic tradition and 
the social institutions that accompany it ; tliat nationalism can- 
not be circumvented by religion. 'Hie rcsolnlionar)* significance 
of this message ts incalculable. 'Hus message lias been given a 
graphic form m these words of Ismet Paslia : “If Constantinople 
IS today in our hand, it is because we Jiavc fought to tlic dcatli 
the Greeks and the khalif. If other Moslems base shown sympa- 
thy for us, this was not because we J»ad tlic klialif, but because 
we have been strong." Tlie implication of these words is clear. 
Turkey now bids for the Icadenliip of the Moslem world, not 
on the ground of a religious mission, but as a secularised state 
which has not only warded off foreign attack, but has success- 
fully grappled with reaction at home. She faces the Islamic 
world, not in the supposed role of the defender of the khilafati 
but as the grave-digger of that antiquated institution which for a 
long time has become the instrument of foreign imperialism. 

As a matter of fact, the socallcd khilafat movement, which has 
been more evident in India than in any other country, becomes 
an anomaly in consequence of the action of nationalist Turkey-. 
Although they somehow’ managed to reconcile themsel\cs with a 
republican Turkey liberated from theocratic control, the Indian 
khilafatists will find it hard io s\s‘aHow the wholesome words of 
Ismet Pasha. How can a movement, whose expressed purpose is 
the vindication of the khilafat, own allegiance to a power which 
frankly admits that its object was the destruction of the khilafat 
and that it has not realised its object? A deputation of Indian 
Moslems is expected to wit Turkey soon, with the object of 
assisting in the discussion concerning the future of the khilafat. 
Will not the deputation find itself in a queer position’ Tliere- 
fote the revolutionary’ action of the Turkish nationalists is sure 
to rebound upon the Indian political horizon. There must be 
much searching of hearts among the Indian Moslems. There too 
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the daj-s of religious nationalism and extraterritorial patriotism 
must eomc to an end. 

If tlic Indian Moslems still persist in their notion of a religious 
confederation, they will surely land in the camp of reaction and 
all their anti-Bntish talk wiU ridicule them in the face. But the 
real gric\ancc of the Moslem masses of India was not concenv 
ing the khilafat. it was not of a religious character. Tlie grievance 
lies much nearer home and is essentially mundane by nature. 
'Ilicrcforc llic only way to prei’cnt the Indian Moslems from fall- 
ing into the snares of scheming reaction will be to abandon the 
treacherous ground of cxtratcrntonal religious patriotism in 
favour of a healthy nationalism more concerned with material 
well-being Ilian the spiritual saKntion of the people. 

It will not be long before the Islamic world will be provided 
with a khalif. Forces arc already moving m that direction. Since 
the separation of the sultanate from the khilafat of Constanti- 
nople, llic candidature of King Hussein of He)az lias been ad- 
vanced under Brilisli patronage. Now the matter can be expedit- 
ed. A khilafat installed at the holy place of Mecca will command 
all theological authority and' will prove to be a suitable rallying 
ground of all the reactionary elements m the Moslem world. A 
new claim has come from rather unexpected quarters. It is report- 
ed that Egypt wants to tccavc the khilafat back. Zaghlulist 
organs have begun the agitation. It is demanded that the king of 
Egypt should be the khalif. In the Egyptian government and 
clcncal circles, the necessity of maintaining the khilafat is gene- 
rally recognised. So “independent Egypt” may be pitted against 
nationalist Turkey. Tlie scheme is to isolate the young republic 
by providing a shepherd to the faithful. 

This situation would have arisen anyhow'. Therefore the Turk- 
ish leaders thought it wise to take the offensive. Tlie very dras- 
tic nature of the action proves that the situation was becoming 
very acute. A fatal blow has been dealt at the roots of all religious 
institutions. The protestations of the nationalist leaders preclude 
any charge of intellectual atheism on their party. In practice it 
has been found out that theological institutions and religious 
bodies not only constitute a passive obstacle to progress, but in 
critical moments become active danger by rallying around them 
all the black forces of reaction. Since Turkey as well as other 
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oriental countries have been held back in a social condition 
wherein religion predominates, the liberating movements there 
will be naturally more drastic, because the time lost has to be 
made up. The social policy adopted together with the abolition 
of the khilafat is so revolutionary and so faneachmg that it is 
hard to believe that it will be earnestly carried out. But when the 
circumstances which forced that policy upon the Turkish na- 
tionalists are remembered and properly understood, it becomes 
clear that the policy must be resolutely put into action if the 
republic is to be saved. And the Turkish leaders have spoken in 
no equivocal language. 

The liberation of the premier hfoslem country from the age- 
long traditions of religion opens up a new era in the history of 
the entire east as far as the Indian archipelago; this concerns 
particularly the Islamic people. The fond belief of the orthodox 
Indian nationalists, both Hindu and Musalman, that their coun- 
try is immune from the socalled western civilisation is going to 
be shattered. In the course of normal progress the social and 
political institutions of ci'ery human community must be secu- 
larised. Civilisation is a stage of human progress which makes for 
the dissipation of ignorance upon which religion is based. It docs 
not assume a different form at different points of the compass. 
The epoch-making character of the event with winch the Turkish 
national assembly entered upon its fifth year of existence is 
graphically brought home by an editorial article in the official 
organ lleri. Tlic article, published the day after the memorable 
resolution was taken, was entitled, “Goodb)C, Orient”. 

(r»>prrct>r, 4, Nti 10, 

13 March 192-1) 
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IMRODUCTiON 

llic first arrests of communists, wlio were later to figure in the 
Kanpur Conspiracy Case, began as early as in May 1925, just at 
tile time when the mam Peshawar conspiracy cases were con- 
cluding. 'Hicsc arrests were in fact a continuation of the cam- 
paign of anticoninninist repression started by the Peshawar eases, 
'lliis is clCiir from what Usinani saj’s in his unpublished memoirs. 
Here he quotes from the London Times of 14 May 1925 a cor- 
respondent’s dcspatcii datclmccl Allahabad, 15 May : “He 
(Usmani) was arrested at the National Muslim School at Kan- 
pur on a warrant from Peshawar. Usmani will be sent to Pesha- 
war for trial on a charge of conspiracj',*’^ 

Usmani was arrested on 8 Mav;- Muzaffar Ahmad in Calcutta 
On 19 May 1923. lliat is what Aluzaffar saj-s in his Kazi Naziul 
Islam Smntihatha (Bengali).® Gliulam Hussain was arrested m 
Lahore about the same time. Wien the arrests were ordered, the 
government was not clear whether thej' were going to try them 
in the Peshawar conspirac}* cases or a new case was going to be 
instituted. 

1. Autobiography (MS), p I2S 2. Ibid. 

3 NBA, Calcutta, 3rd ed, October 1969, p, 324. In lus Myself and the 
CPI, Muzaffar gives the date of arrest of Usnian( as 9 Maj- and his own 
17 May (pp. a30-31). 
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The strategy of the British imperialists m their attempt to 
destroy the nsing communist movement ^s'as to discredit the 
patriotism of the communists, show them as agents of a foreign 
power and drive a wedge between them and the militant left- 
wing in the Congress and the national movement. For instance, 
J- Crerar, secretary of the go\cnior-gencra}, in his note dated 
2 June 1923 drawn up for discussion with the goicrnor-general 
sa\s * 

“The immediate and potential dangers of the communist move- 
ment in India c\cn as an isolated factor arc sufficiently obvious. 
But there is e\’idence of what is still more dangerous develop- 
ment in the establishment of contacts between the bolshevik and 
communist agencic's and other foci of disorder. On the one hand, 
there haic been communications with the representatives of the 
old Bengali revolutionaries, many of whom arc personal friends 
of M. N. Roy, and who since the failure of the noncoopcration 
movement have been moving towards the resumption of their 
former activities. On the other hand, C. R. Das and the extreme 
left of the Congress Party have not concealed their intention to 
‘organise the proletariat’ and (as stated in a speech made a few 
days ago by Das in Madras) to resort to ‘direct action’. Between 
these two groups, Ro)’s communists occupy a dangerously con* 
v-enfent tactical position. Action which will have the effect of 
discrediting Roy and putting some of his active agents out of 
action in the most important centres would, therefore, be parti- 
cularly opportune and well directed. It could be additionally 
opportune, as corroborating the recent expose by his majesty’s 
government of the anti-Brilish activities of the Soviet Republic.’’ 

Tlic same note suggested immediate action against (1) Usmani, 
(2) MuzjfTar Ahmad and (5) Chubin Iliissain and asked pro- 
Mncial governments to take similar actions against Darigc and 
Singaravclu, “under their respective regulation’’. Tlic order-in- 
council to take action against Shaukat Usmani. Ghulam Hussain 
and Muzaffar Ahmad was issued on S June 1923 and it was execu- 
ted, i c. it was scrvcil on the first two in Peshawar and Lahore jails 
respectively on 1- June 1925. Tlic order w-as served on Muraffar 
Ahmad alwut the same time. 

.•\t this time, the government refened tlic ease to their Icgil 
advisers, M. Shafi and others. M. Sliafi wrote on 6 June 1923 : 
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Reviewing the results of the Peshawar conspiracy cases and the 
jemarlcs made by the session judge on the admissibility of copies 
■of intercepted letters being produced. Shaft said it would be 
’^‘absolutely futile” to stage a trial against these five under section 
J21.A, at Bombay, Calcutta or Madras. So regulation 3 of 1818 
ms the onlj' remedj'. 

'Hie meaning is quite clear. The case against the five under 
section 121-A, i.e. ‘‘conspiracj’ to overthrow the king-emperor”, 
iiould not stand in places where there svas a jury* and so detention 
Avithout trial was the only remedy, till “conspiracy” was properly 
oooked and held in a place where there was no jury. 

Meanwhile Ghulam lliissjm showed weakness and sent an ap- 
plication to the viceroy from jail on H June 192? stating that 
lie u-anted to “give an entirely satisfactory and absorbing expla- 
nation”. Tlie recording of Ghulam Hussain’s statement took 
place from 11 to 1-t July before a magistrate in jail. 

In August 192?, the secretary of the home department of the 
government of India was of the ucav that neither Dange’s book 
Gandhi vs Lenin nor the pages of the Socialist contained objec- 
tionable matter; so no prosecution could be launched on that 
basis. At the same time, the Bombay government “deprecated 
‘the use of Bombay regulation 25 of 1827 against Dange”. They 
•seem to have come to the same conclusion about M. Singaravelu. 
Tliercfore they postponed action against both. 

The government of India did not get much out of Ghulam 
Hussain’s statement except the confirmation of his and other 
■communists’ contact with the Communist International and M. N. 
Roy. Besides, as we have staled, the government had the legal 
•opinion that a conspiracy case with the evidence in hand and in 
■a place with jury had not mucb chance of success. 

What made it change its mind ? What more evidence did it 
^ct later? Perhaps it was the arrest of Nahni Gupta on 20 De- 
cember 1923 in Calcutta and the detailed statement he made 
on 21 December 192? and on subsequent eight days that speeded 
up the decision. 

Even at the time when Nahni Gupta was arrested, i.e. towards 
■the end of December 1923, the gowmment of India and its intel- 
ligence department had quite a mass of material in, their hand. 
From the confidential files of the home department, now avail- 
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able in the National Archives, wc hnow both the Scotland Yard 
in London and the intelligence department of the government 
of India ^^crc intercepting all the correspondence that ws pass- 
ing between M. N. Roy and the Indian rcs’olutionaries abroad 
in touch with the Communist International and connnimists and 
revolutionaries in India \Vc also know from the confidential 
documents of Masood Ah Shah that British embassies in Moscow 
and Berlin had intelligence officers specially deputed to gather 
all information about Indian revolutionaries and their contacts 
with the Communist International. Bv the time Nahni Gupta 
was arrested, the intelligence department of the government of 
India had some 64 letters— mainly from M. N. Roy and some to 
him Almost all of them were passed on to the addressees, keep- 
ing copies so that the correspondence continued and could be 
tapped all the time. 

With all this correspondence in its hand— which it could use 
as evidence against the communist accused m the Kanpur Cons- 
piracy Case, the government did not take the decision to launcln 
the case till some two months after Nalini Gupta’s arrest. Nalini 
Gupta’s statement to the police covers 23 printed pages."* It 
our Mew tliat such a detailed statement, apart from liis willing- 
ness to give it, was possible because the police had already irt 
their hand a detailed documcntar>' and intelligence information 
Muzaffar Ahmad, who also made a statement to the police on 
his arrest.® says in his book that lie made the statement when he 
found tliat the police know evcrjllnng about the movement and 
they placed before him the whole file of intercepted correspon- 
dence.® 

4 . ond Workers’ Moiettieni m India, J905-J929 by Sukhl>'r 

Chouclh.'ir>, Delhi, 1971, pp. 291-313. 

S Ibid. pp. 2S6-88. 

6. This IS what Mii?affar Ahmad sa>< in his Myiclf and the CPi, p- 
333 on his st.atcment to the police on 23 May 1923. after his arrest 

“Dwtin" the period I was in the lock-up after in\ arrest, I w-as taken 
almost every day to EUsium How and showered with questions In order 
t., Rnd out w'h.it and how much the police knesi, I said nothing for a 
few dais. Then one day a bundle of letters vras opened and shown to 
me. I found there many copies of letters exchanged between M. N. Hoy 
and me Tlien I Ihowgbt of changing my practice I said I wrote to M. N- 
llov and also followed the Communist International and I was acqu-ainfecT 
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‘ Did Nalmi Gupta’s statement gi\c the police additional infor- 
mation ? Perhaps not very much more. But they had now some- 
one in hand wlio was the mam phj-sical link between the Com- 
munist International and the emerging communist groups here 
4ind wlio was able to confirm all the infomiation they had and 
■add some more." 

Tlie main wony of the government of India was that it may 
have to rc\’cal the sources of its infomiation about the activities 
of the communists and revolutionaries, winch it wanted to keep 
secret for obiious reasons. With Nalini Gupta m its hands, this 
difficulty was solved. 

After his arrest Nalini Gupta was acting as an informer. This 
Mas at that time unknown to his coaccused. The government kept 
his statement— and for that matter, Mnzaffar Ahmad’s also— 
completely secret Probably these were not c\ en mcluded among 
the papers supplied to the prosecution counsel for the prepara- 
tion of the ease, Tlicj' became known only after independence 
through the reorganised National Archives. But it is quite clear 
that It is after getting hold of Nalini Gupta and evaluating Ins 
detailed statement that the decision to launch the conspiracy case 
M'as taken. The recording of his statement started on 21 Decem- 

Milh Nalini Ciipta. I said further that Xalmi was not a communist hut 
had leanings towaids terronst icvolutionanes. (After very thorough in- 
\estigations many \eais later, I found out that Nalmi uas not a member 
•of either Anushilan oi Juganlar. lie ums a daung vagabond) The copy 
of the statement I made can be had from the National Archives of 
India . ” 

.\ffer stating that he did not know any of the communists of NWF 
pio\qnce and those arrested m the Peshawar conspiracy cases, Mnzaffar 
sa\s furthei 

I knew Shaukat Usmani only. He was anested hefoie me He also 
nude a statement. I have neither read liis statement nor taken a copy 
of it. Of the three state pnsoners, I was arrested last.” 

«. Nearly 6 months before Nalmi Gupta was arrested, Muzaffai Ahmad 
■(..rough his statement had confirmed the fact that Nalini Gupta was giving 
himself cut .is a leprescntative of the Communist International and was 
P'tahlishmg the link heween the Indian communist groups and the Co- 
inmtern Muzaffar Ahmad wrote later: “I am grateful to Nalini for build- 
ing the bridge between the Communist International and me at a time 
V'-hen I had just begun political work” (.V/yse// and the CPI, p 100). 
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ber 1923 and continued on 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29 December 192? 
and 5 and 8 January 1924.® 

The decision to institute a conspiracy case against the four 
already arrested, viz ShauJ.-at Usmani, Gliulam Hussain and 
Muzaffar Ahmed (all arrested in May 1923) and Nalini Gupta 
(arrested on 20 December 1923) was taken on 20 February 1924- 
S. A. Dange and M. Singann’clu, who were not yet arrested, were 
included in the list of "conspirators”. From the confidential 
government documents,® from which most of the information, 
given in this introduction is culled, emerge the following : 

On 20 February 1924, the government of India sent a telegram 
to the secretary of state for India, London, which ran thus ; 
"Decided to institute proceedings under sections 12I'A and 124'A, 
IPC, against Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat Usmani, S. A. Dange,. 
Singaravelu and Ghulam Hussain.” Tlie despatch also stated that 
Ghulam Hussain was told that the case against him will be with- 
drawn if he is ready to make a complete disclosure as a witness 
in the case against M, Shafiq and admit his own complicity in 
the conspiracy, Ghulam Hussain wrote to the government of 
India from I'ail on 15 January 1924, "offering unconditional sur- 
render and to make further statement”. This further statement 
^vas not recorded by the police till 17 March 1924, the day 
on which the case started. Muzaffar Ahmad saj-s that Ghulam 
Hussain's “statement was a regular Mahabharat” and that he 
did give e\idence against Muhammad Shafiq in the Peshawar 
Conspiracy Case. Ghulam Hussains statement did not give the 
authorities anything more than his contact in Kabul with Muham- 
mad AH w’ho was a representative of Roy there, his activities in^ 
Lahore and his links >\ath Roy and the communists in India. But 
it gave them confirmation of all the facts they knew from the 
intercepted correspodcnce and from the intelligence reports. The 
authorities kneiv that he rms issuing JnqiJjb (Urdu), first a dailvv 
then a monthly, «hich continued only for a few months in 1922- 

8. His statement th.ai "I am ready to g(ve any undertaking for my future* 
C(xk 1 behaviour if I am set free and I shall help government even at 
the sacnfice of mv life" looks like an offer to be “an agent of intelh- 
j gence” but may also be a manoeutTe to get released and escape abroad- 

0. Ilome-rol. F 201 KW, 1924 
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Tlicy knew that he had published in Urdu Roy's "What Do We 
Want?, India's Pioblem and Its Solution and was preparing to 
publisli India in Tiansition.*® 

Government’s assessment of Ghulam Hussain’s statement, 
which was first recorded from II to 14 July 1923,^^ was as 
follows : 

“Tins is not a confession... He makes a respectful appeal to 
government. . . He has realised the impropnety of his writings. . . 
If he ga\e up politics he would be discredited. But he w’ould 
issue a manifesto if he is released saying his health has broken 
down and he would not take part in politics ” Ghulam Hussain 
was released some time after the Kanpur case opened. He was 
never brought to Kanpur. A tel^ram of the government of India 
to the secretarj’ of state for India, London, dated 29 March 1924, 
states : “Ghulam Hussain‘- has fulfilled stipulations mentioned. 
The prosecution against him has accordingly been withdrawn and 
>varrants under regulation 3 of 1818 cancelled.”^® 

The government had a strong case against both Dange and 
Singaravelu but were postponing their arrest and prosecution for 
tactical reason. In the appendix I to notes in the abovementioned 
file where a case is made out “for the use of regulation 5 of 
1818 against Usmani, M. Singaravelu, Ghulam Hussain, Dange, 
Muzaffar, communist agents m India”, it is stated that these five 
“arc now working in India as Roy’s agents” and are building up 
“revolutionary communist organisation according to his direc- 
tions”. The same document gives detailed charges against 
Singaravelu and Dange.*^ 

10. Ibid. See his letter to Dange. 

11. Ibid, pp. 16-33. 

. 12. The case against Ghiibm Hussain when he was arrested and 
imprisoned under regulation 3 of 1818 was given as follows; 

“He started Inqihib dailv (Urdu) after July 1922 from Lahore. Shortly 
after it was converted into biweekly and then monthly. He was in touch 
with communists in Calcutt.i, Bombay and Madras. He has now decided 

join Smgaravelu’s Labour Kisan Party. He formed a provincial centre 
in the Punjab w’lth M. A. Khan (well-known railway leader) and Sham- 
suddin Hassan. 

“As a result of inquiries, it was established that 'Siddiqui' was the 
nom-de-plume of Ghulam Htissam” (Ibid, pp 46*47). 

13. Ibid, pp 124-27. 14 Ibid, pp. 46-47. 
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J. Crcrar’s note ilatcti 11 February 1924 m tlic same file stated 
tlic ease against Dangc tliiis ; -• 

“TIic e\’idcncc collected clearly shows that Dangc has been an 
important figure in the conspiracy as constant references to his 
name would be unavoidable in any ci'cnt m the prosecution to 
be instituted against other members of the conspiracy at Allaha- 
bad. 'I'hc GOf has come to the conclusion the best course is to 
prosecute Dangc." 

As we stated earlier, the actual decision to launch the ease was 
faben on 20 February 1924, after the full assessment of the state- 
ment made to the police for nine days by Nalim Gupta after Ins 
arrest in December 1923. Cecil Kaye, director of central intelli- 
gence, in his confidential report'^ say's that the papers sent to the 
counsel to prepare tlic conspiracy case contained 13 names and 
these were: (1) Matiabenclra Nath Roy, (2) Muzaffar Ahmad, 
(3) Shaulcat Usmani, (4) Ghulam Hussain, (5) Shnpad Amrit 
Dangc, (6) Mylapuram Smgaravelu Chettiyar, (7) Ramcharanlal 
Sharma, (8) Nalmi Gupta (Nalintbhuslian Djsgupta), (9) 
Shamsuddin Ilassan, (10) M. P. S. Vclayudlian, (11) Doctor 
Manilal (Shah), (12) Sampiimanand and (13) Satyabhahta. TliC 
counsel after going tlirough the documents dropped from the list 
five names : (1) Shamsuddin Hassan, (2) M. P. S. Vclayudhan, 
(3) Doctor Manila), (4) Sampiimanand and (5) Satyabhakta, 
and reported in favour of procc^ings against the remaining eight 
persons under section I2l'A and tins was approved by the gover- 
nor-general of India. He sanctioned the launching of the case 
on 27 Febru.'iry 1924.'® U appears from the same file that the 
petition of complaint under section 12I-A was filed before the 
district magistrate. Kanpur, against the eight on 5 Afarch 1924, 
i.c. three days before S. A. D.inge was actually arrested and the 
warrant of arrest on M. Singaraxelu was issued on 6 March 1924. 

Complaint was filed against “eight well-known bolsheviks, 
including M. N. Ro>”.” Tlicj'were (1) M. N Roy, (2) Muzaf- 
far Ahmad, (3) Sliaukat Usmam, (4) S. A. Dange, (5) Ghulam 
Hussain, (6) Nalmi Gupta, (7) M. Smgaravelu and (8) R. C. 

15. Commtinnm in India, 1919-1924. p 123- 

16 Tevt of commilfa! order in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case 

17. Home-Pol F 261 KW, 1924. 
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L. Sharma. Of tliesc, M. N. Roy was in Germany and R. C. L. 
Shatma in Pondicherry, out of the reach of the go\'emmcnt. 
Chiilam Hussain ivas nc\’cr brought to Kanpur.^® M. Singara- 
A clu, who was arrested on 6 Match 1924, was released on bail on 
7 March and allowed to remain in his house.*** Thus, the magiS' 
tcrial inquir}- in the trial which tlic ofEcial documents insist on 
<alHng “bolshcN ik'’ conspiracy began on 17 March 1924 against 
four, \iz Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat Usmani, S. A. Dange and 
Nalim Gupta. 

'Die mam points of the petition of comphmt filed before the 
magistrate arc as follows ; 

"A rcs'olutioiury organisation ccisU m Europe known as the 
'Communist International and that a section thereof is determined 
■to establish a branch in this country' to be placed under the con- 
trol of M. N. Roy, one of the objects of the same being to deprive 
the king-cmpcror of lus sovereignty in India. 

"niat in pursuance thereof Roy and otiicrs communicated 
•Nvith each other and with others. 'Flicy also attempted to make 
■use of an association of workers and peasants or a ‘People's Party' 
under the leadership of the abovenamed accused and others. 

'‘'Hiat the said association was to be under the guidance and 
support of the said revolutionary’ organisation, the Communist 
International, so that the same might be used as an instrument 
for securing ‘the complete separation of India from imperialistic 
Britain’, by 'a violent revolution’ and so to deprne the king- 
emperor of the sovereign^' of British India. 

"'Hiat to gain the ultimate cooperation of the said association 
•of workers and peasants, of the ‘People's Parly’ in carrying out the 
-aforesaid object, an economic programme of such a character as 
to attract both peasants and workers was to he advocated; thyis 
effecting what the said M. N. Roy described as an organisation 
wliich would liavc a legal as well as an illegal object. 

“That as a further means of ultinutcly attaining llic same 
object, it was also decided to make an attempt to secure the con- 
trol of the Indian National Congress.” 

Further Roy and other accused as well as others introduced 

18. Ifiid, see p. 279 ahovi* for debiils. 

19 Ibul, p. 131, for Singarivelus petilicm dated 21 Januarv- 1924 
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and circulated in British Inda nw-spapcrs, circulars and pamph- 
lets of a revolutionary’ character. 

Finally, agreement constituting conspiracy arrived at by means,, 
inter aha, of letters written by the accused to each other and to 
Roy from different places m the country. 

These relevant points of the petition of complaint are mostly- 
taken from the telegram of the government of India to the 
secretary’ of state, London, dated 29 March 1924.-® This magis- 
terial inquiry continued for two weeks and ended on 1 Aprib 
1924, On which the committal order sws signed by the district 
magistrate W. Christie. Tlie committal order framed the charge 
against the four accused, committing them to the court of session 
to stand their trial under section 12I-A. 

The committal order, which is slnctly based on tlie petition of 
complaint, frames the charge thus : 

Tlie executive committee ot the Communist International' 
decided in 1921 to form a branch organisation (i.e. Communist 
Party) in India under the control and guidance of Manabendnu 
Nath Roy, the object of which was, witli the help of the Com- 
munist International, to deprive the kmg-emperor of his- 
sovereignty of British India. In order to achieve this object an 
association of workers and peasants or a People’s Party was to be 
formed and used. “The prosecution evidence consists chiefly of' 
documents which are said to have passed between the various, 
accused and which lay down the principles and objects of the 
organisation.” 

It would be useful to briefly refer to the main documents cited' 
in the committal order, which prosecution described as “sufficient 
to prose that a conspiracy existed which hod as its object the 
depriving of the king-emperor of his sovereignty of British India”. 

Exhibit 1 is a letter from M. N. Roy to S. A. Dange dated 
2 November 1922, in which Roy welcomes the hrmation of the- 
Socialist Labour Party of India, as proposed by Dangc.-’ 

ITien wc have letters from Roy to Gliulam Hussain, Dange ancT 

SO. Ibid. 

21. See Voliitne One, pp 509, 523-24 also ititroducbon to section v 

“On the Genesis of Workers’ and Peasants’ P.-irty”— in this- 

volume for excerpts from this letter. 
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Singaravelu== in which the relation between this party and the 
Communist Party is clearly shown and its own field of activity 
indicated. In these letters, Roy says : “We have to work both 
in legal and illegal ways. A revolutionary mass party must be 
organised as a part of the Congress, but this party must be under 
the control and direction of our own (communist) party, which 
cannot but be illegal.”-* There was also the letter addressed to 
the Gaya session of the Indian National Congress by the Com- 
munist International.** 

The same idea is explained at length in letter from M. N. Roy 
to Muzaffar written some time in February 1923.*® Roy saj-s : 
“At present things ought to be done secretly. But at the same 
time, an open party will also have to be organised. Tlie leader- 
ship of this party will be m the hands of us (Communist Party) 
hut will not openly preach the communist programme. The 
principal work of the present moment is to organise such a patty. 
This party will be named the ‘People’s Party’ or ‘Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party’.” 

To implement this plan, Roy in a letter to Usmani*® written 
some time at the beginning of 1923 proposed the following mea- 
sures : "(1) A preliminary conference of the pioneers of all prO' 
Vinces here with the Comintern representative; (2) calling a 
national conference on the return of the delegates to the prelimi- 
nary conference; and (3) meanwhilr^ form nuclei and groups all 
over the country.” Tliesc measures proposed were communicated 
not only to Usmani, but also to Muzaffar Ahmad, S. A. Dangc, 
M. Singaravelu and Ghulam Hussain. Muzaffar Ahmad was 
specially invited by Roy to come over in the beginning of 1923. 
He made some attempt at preparations in that direction but 
before anything could maturt^ he M'as arrested. Dangc and 
Smgatavclu rejected the idea of holding a conference abroad.*’’ 
So nobody went abroad. 

22 Exhibits 5, 6 and 7 — all dated 12 December 1922. See \'olum« 
One, pp 524. 564-65, 592-93. 

23. Committal order. 

24. See Volume One, pp. 575-77. 

23. Exhibit 33 in Kanpur Case. 

26. Exhibit 29d in Kanpur Case qiiolctl in committal order. 

27. See introduction to section v of m this x-olume. 
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’Hicn at tlic insistence of Hoy, CluiLnn Hussain issued a cir- 
cular dated 27 April 1923 to a large mimbcr of comrades in vari- 
ous parts of Znc//a, jisZcrng f/iciii to conic to a confcraicc in 
Lucknow to be held in June 1923, to launch a nesv parly on the 
basis of "Manilal manifesto’’-' When this circular readied Uoy, 
he immediately prepared a long “i\rcniorandinn on Organising a 
\\'^orking'Clnss Party in India” and llic cvecuthc coninuttcc of 
the Cl sent “i\ Message to the I’irst Conference of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Parly of India.” lloth these documents arc dated 
5 June 1923 -■* 'Flic confcraicc ncicr took place and a parly based 
on this mcmonmduin uas not fomierl. All the same tin's memo- 
randum is produced as evidence against the accused 1®° 

’Flic committal order quotes from it, among otber things, the 
following 

“It IS ridiculous to say that we arc ‘nonviolent rcsolutionarics', 
such a breed cannot grow, c\«i on the soil of India, 'i’hc expro- 
priators will never give in williout resistance nor will the British 
leave India out of respect for our ability to stilTcr.” Krom tins the 
committal order draws the conclusion : “Tins last remark shows 
clearl) that the ob)cct of the conspiracj- is to deprive the king- 
emperor of Ins sovereignty of British India,” Wliile the memo- 
randum rightly says that the term “nonviolence” should be 
dropped from the programme, but by doing so they should not 
commit themselves to acts of “premature violaicc”, the com- 
mittal order concludes : “Tins shows the ultimate idea was to 
use violence to attain their object.” 

The party actually established iii 1923 was the one by 
M. Smgaravelu and Ins comrades in Madras on the basis of a 
revised sersion of Manibl manifesto. It was the Labour Kisan 
Party of Hindustan, Dangc himself associated with this party 
hv publishing in the Socialist of May-June 1923 his own activi- 
iies as part of the party’s actnitj' in Bombay and by publishing 


28 See ‘•ection v of 1923 of this vohmie for te\t 
29. loc cit. 

SO. E\hil)it 37 in Kanpur Case 

31. Full tevt given m section v of 1923 m this volume 
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the pkdge which anyone who wishes to join the party has to- 
take. 

'Hie point We want to make here is that the party actually 
formed in India, viz the Labour Kisan Party of Hindustan, and its 
documents were not made the main e\'idcnce against the accused. 
It was the memorandum sent bv M. N. Roy to the proposed 
conference in Lucknow, which ne\-er took place, and the inter- 
cepted letters of Muzaffar Ahmad, Dange and Usmam to R 
as well as the fact that Nahni Gupta was the direct link between 
the emerging communist groups in India and Roy and the 
Commteni— these were the main evidence to pro\’e the alleged 
conspiracy. The programme and manifesto of the Labour Kisan 
Party, which was also an exhibit m the case, was drafted for open 
and legal publication. So it left many things vague and implied. 
Further it dissociated itself from the bolsheviks and did not say 
anything about the link with the Comintern. This did not suit 
the prosecution. Roy’s memorandum for the organisation of a 
working-class party wliicli was prepared for illegal transmission 
made these points absolutely clear. Though this was more suit- 
able for the prosecution to prove the socalled conspiracy, the fact 
remains that the organisation it proposed—viz the ^^krke^s’ and 
Peasants’ Party— was actually never formed, This however did not 
bother the British prosecutors and judges of those days. The mere 
intention to form such an organisabon with the obj'ect of obtain- 
ing complete independence and setting up a workers’ and pea- 
sants’ republic and correspondence- between the “accused” in 
relation to the same were enough to "prove” the conspiracy 
under section 121-A and sentence them to any number of years 
up to H (transportation for life). 

A Soviet wnter, m a recent article on “Tlie Kanpur Anti- 
communist Tnal” has taken note of this point. He says : “Even 
if one could speak, on the basis of M. N, Roy’s letten about his 
intention to contribute to setting up an illegal revolutionary 
organisation (‘conspiracy’ in the terminology of authorities), this 
still did not prove the existence of such an organisation. Mean- 
while it was on this last point tliat the prosecution rested. Fur- 
ther the prosecution did not have enough evidence of the approv- 
ing attitude of M. N, Roy’s correspondents to his plans. Tlius it 
appeared not proved whether ‘conspiracy’ existed, even in this 
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sense of the word in which tlip British authorities tried to use 
it.”®' 

Tlie session trial began in Kanpur on 22 April 1924 before the 
notorious British judge li. E. Holme, who had the >ear before 
tried the Chaun Chaura case and sentenced 172 peasants to 
death by hanging. Soon after the trial began, on 26 April 1924, 
the accused made a petition to the go\crnoMn-council for the 
transfer of the case. The text of this petition, which appears to 
be the draft of S. A. Dange, is interesting enough to be quoted 
here in part : 

"(1) No definite criminal act is alleged to have been perform- 
ed by any of the accused within Kanpur. 

“(2) Most of the prosecution evidence comes from Bombay 
and Calcutta. 

“(3; The session court has no iur>’ licre in Kanpur. ..The 
government should appreciate our d<aire to be tried by jury 
instead of by assessors, and should grant our request for transfer. 

"(4) Legal psychology in courts of advanced centres of know- 
ledge and social life is more tolerant and more impartially inclin- 
ed to theories, principles and methods of putting them in prac- 
tice. Our case involves many such principles and theories, which 
are better known and understood in advanced cities like Bombay 
and Calcutta and hence our desire to be tried in such a cul- 
turally touchable atmosphere. 

“(5) We would like to refer here to Chauri Chaura case in 
■which 172 accused were sentenced to death by Mr H. E. Holme, 
ICS, the session judge, who is to try us now-. Tlie prosecution has 
put in as an exhibit, and as a part of their substantial evidence, 
a strong criticism of the verdict. Tin's criticism is alleged to have 
been issued by or under instruction from one of the accused, M. N. 
Kov. We are afraid this piece of evidence, when brought before 
the same judge, would create an unfavourable and prejudiced 
atmosphere for trial.” 

This request for transfer of tlie trial to Bombay or Calcutta 
■vvas, of course, summarily rejected. The trial continued for four 
weeks and on 20 May 1924 the judgment w-as pronounced sen- 

32. Peoples of Asia 6- Africa, Illstorv, Economy O Culture, No. 5, 
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tencing the four accused to four years’ RI. Tlie government of 
India sent a telegram to the secretary of state on 23 May 192-4 
as follows ; 

“Bolshevik Conspiracy. . . Session judge Caw-npore sentenced 
Aluzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat Usmam, Dange, Nalini Gupta to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. As reported in telegram of 
29 March, the prosecution against Ghulam Hussain has been 
withdrawn. Owing to ill-healtli of SmgaraveJu Chettiyar, the pro- 
ceedings against him have been suspended. His petition to be 
tried either at Madras or Bombay is being considered by us."'^® 

Later on 19 June 1924, Cecil Kaye, forwarding a copy of ses- 
sion court judgment to the under-secretary of state for India, 
London, said in the covering letter : “The object of the govern- 
ment of India has been attained by the successful prosecution of 
the four members of the conspiracy' who were convicted at Cawn- 
pore and I do not think any advantage would be gained by the 
GOI prosecuting Singaravelu separately." 

Here it is necessary to put the record about Singaravelu straight 
as some interested persons sometimes circulate the slander that 
the case against him was withdrawn because he apologised.®^ 
Actually Singaravelu was on bail in Afadras while the case was 
proceeding in Kanpur without him As soon as the session trial 
vvas over. Dr Mamlal, w'ho acted as the defence lawyer for the 
four- accused at Kanpur and who was acting as counsel for 
Singaravelu, sent a petition to the govcmor-gencral-m-council 
on 9 June 1924 asking for “the transfer of Smgaravelu's trial to 
Bombay or Madras where he will get jury”.®* 

Dr Alanilal received a reply (dated 27 June 1924) from the 
government to his petition : "Re. transfer of the case against 
your client Singaravelu. . . to Madras or Bombay, I am directed to 
say that the government of India have decided to withdraw pro- 
ceedings against him at Cawnpore.”®* 

The chief secretai)', home department, however, made it dear 
in a letter dated 24 June 1924, addressed to the government of 

S3. Ilome-Pol. F 261 KWV, 1924. p. 135- 
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Madras that tJus J)ot preclude tlie instjfuhon of proceedings 
against liim by the government of Madras, if it deems llie course 
expedient. In that ease the government of India would be pleased 
to place at the disposal of the go\cninicnt of Madras all the 
documents and CMdence in its possession.®^ 

In spite of all tins, a message clatclincd Madras, 20 June 1924, 
appeared in the Pioneer “nic goscrnnient having accepted an 
unqualified apology tendered by Singaras chi ..passed orders for 
the withdrawal of the charge against him...” It also stated that 
Singaraiclu had left Madras “onij a few da}s ago to stand hi? 
trial at Cawnpore”. M soon as tins appeared, the GOI whi'cli 
hnew of no such apologv wired to the government of Madnis 
for mfcrmalion. ’Ilic telegram of the Madras gmcnimciit in reply 
dated 3 July 1924 slated . “Madras government have no 
information ” 

I’liis, as well as the Cecil Ka)c’s telegram quoted abo\c, con- 
clusncl) proics that Pioneer’s report was totally false. It vas 
later contradicted by Singaravclu himself.^*’ 

The trial of Indian communists at Kanpur attracted a great 
deal of attention botli abroad, particularly in Great Britain, and 
in India. Sucli was not tlic ease in the earlier Peshawar conspi- 
rsq' cases. In the beginning of 1924, a labour government had 
come to power in Ihigland for the first time in histor>’ and the 
tnal of Indian coininuiiists beg.m in its regime. 'Hie Icftwin^ 
labour circles m Bntam and their ncvs'spapcrs naturally asked the 
question : IIow docs the Libour Parly, winch has come to power 
on the strength of the oigaiiisation of the working class, sanction 
the prosecution of ciliVcns of India whose only “crime” is that 
thc\' were attempting to org,iiii$c a working-class party. Fm 
instance, tlic New Leader, organ of the Iiidqicndcnl Lihoiir Party 

"JT. Inc. tit. 

Tliit jf'” jrP’’**'’’''! Hie s.irni* t/Vne. 

.'10. llx' It^iiicnlrr, j CalttillJ daily. 3 Jiil\ 1921 pnhliNli' '1 

a iii's-jV'' tlaUli'ieil Kanpur. 1 JnU. ttlifcli pvft tli«> let! f>f 
Sin''inivf In’* itfntrJihction: ”1 lu»i* IfWiliml »»> ap»>)r:j> onr luvr j?'"* 

• niiiunt aslnl fc*r « nc TI»'’ sfalniunt of ^^a^lrat Mail is al>'i'lntcl) 9'- 
cintxt ani! iitilni.-. I hat .ippe-alid In liit .tn Ilmcv. tlie- Mttren. f"T 
t!i« trar‘f«T <f tli- ra*<* fn»m Kanpnr iiffwT tn Nfjilrat or Il<irii!i.T\ , • • 
rortiinali'K. tlic irncnim^til hat withdrau-n char-.J't ajjimr m'". thnnjli 
die nrl't tu pnit'frd acimtl m** wluff'iT it »o 
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wrote oil 26 Marcli 192-? that tlic setting up of tlic Communist 
Party of Indu was as legitimate as m lingbnd and if the labour 
goicminent wanted to prcicnt the growth of tlic influence of 
communism in India, repression was not the method for the 
same. 'Hie \t''orI.ers’ XT'cehly. org.m of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, gave a prominent place to the tri.al in all its 
issues from March to Ma) 192-1. 'Hie comnuinists m Great 
Britain and its dominions arc Ic^Uy affiliated to the Comin- 
tern, it said, but m Indui, similar actions arc prosecuted by the 
authorities as a criminal conspiracj*. And all tins liappcns during 
tlic rule of the labour goicmmciit in Britain, which had come 
to power only because the British working class made use of its 
clemcntar)’ rights.'*® 

'Ilic same paper reported that a number of local labour and 
trade-union organisations in Bnlain passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the trial of Indi.in communists. A committee for the collec- 
tion of funds for the defence of the accused was set up in 
Britain, It s^^as headed by J. Lansbui}', J. Maxton, Sbapurji Sak* 
lat\-ala and A. MacManus. Working-class organisations from 
Britain, as well as from other countries, sent donations. The 
Communist Party of France sent 500 francs. Tliis committee sent 
a telegram to tlic goiemmcnt of India on 28 March 1924, )ust on 
the e\'c of the opening of the session tnal ; “Regarding commu- 
nist trial, Kanpur, will jour excellency grant fair postponement 
as some. ..labour members parliament contemplate supplying 
defence counsel, carefully establish 1^3 point that apart actual 
breaches law Indians have same 1<^1 right forming workers’ com- 
munist parties as Britisli subjects have in all dominions.”*^ 

Just when the session tnal was about to conclude, Earl 
Winterton, a labour member, put a question about the Kan- 
pur trial in the Britisli parliament, to which the government 
spokesman replied as follows on 19 May 1924 ; 

“The trial is being held in the court of sessions at Kanpur. 
I would like to make it clear tliat the accused persons are not 
being prosecuted merely for holding communist views or carry- 
ing on communist propaganda. They are charged with having 
con^ired to secure by violent revolution the complete separation 
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oi India from imperialistic Britain and in that endeavour they 
formed and attempted to make use of a workers’ and peasants' 
association m India. . . 

“Earl Winterton : Can the hon gentleman say when the en- 
quiry is likely to be concluded? 

“Mr Richards : I understand the trial has already concluded. 
I expected the verdict on Friday last.''<- 

In the Indian press too the Inal received considerable publi- 
city. The government itself was interested m this publicity for 
its own reasons— of isolating the emerging communist movement 
from the nationalist opinion, and the Associated Press of India 
ga\e fairly detailed day-to-day proceedings of "the Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case". For instance the Bengalee, 3 Calcutta daily, 
reproduced the API messages about the case right from the 
arrest of Shaukat Usmam and MuzafFar Ahmad on 9 May and 
18 May 192} respectively to the conclusion of the session trial 
at the end of June 1924. Looking through the excerpts from 
the despatches in the Bengalee^* supplied to the editor by 
Gautam Chattopadhyay, we note the following additional facts : 

(1) In the lower court all the accused were undefended. In 
the session court they were defended by three lawyers— Dr ^^anl- 
lal of Gaya appeared on behalf of Shaukat Usmani and Muzaffar 
Ahmad, while the other two (Dange and Nalini Gupta— c.a.) 
were defended by Pandit I^pildeo Mafaviya of Allahabad assist- 
ed by Mussadilal Rahtagi of I^npur. 

(2) On 10 May 1924, i.e. after the arguments in the session 
trial were concluded and before the judgment was pronounced, 
“Cecil Kaye with Ross Alston requested the district magistrate 
to issue a warrant for the arrest of M. N. Roy. . . A warrant was 
issued and made os-er to Col Kaye. It is presumed that it will be 
sent to England for execution.” 

The question arises, why was the warrant for the arrest of Roy 
issued on this date, long after the trial had started and was near- 
ing conclusion? We get the answer when we find that the Scot- 
land Yard in London got the information some time in late 
March 1924 that Roy was planning to go to London** from a 

4-> Ibid p. 136. 45. Bengilee. 23 ApriJ and 11 May 19-34. 
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letter by R. P. Dutt, written on labour A/onth/y letterhead and 
dated 6 March 192-1, in which he writes : 

“At present I think that the position is that your best course 
will be to come over here first for a time in order to meet peo- 
ple and establish j ourself here and that will be your best safe- 
guard for your going on to India. .. Newbold will be seeing 
Richards^® next week and if that does not result in a satisfac- 
tory assurance we shall try other methods.” 

With this information in hand, the under-secrctary of state 
wrote on 23 March 1924 : “Roy is a Bnlish subject. So he could 
not be excluded from Britain. But if the Indian government 
obtains the necessarj' warrant, action can be taken against him 
now under the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881.” 

On this the India Office in a letter dated 2 April 1924 wrote : 
As at present the Kanpur Case is proceeding m India “it 
would be possible for the court in India to issue a warrant ag- 
ainst M, N. Roy and to take action to secure his arrest (if he 
visited this countr}’) and despatch him to India under the Fugi- 
tive Offenders Act of 1881 on charges under sections mention- 
ed". Police were instmcted to be on the look out.^® 

This shows that the socalled labour government of Britain 
not merely inherited the Kanpur Case from its predecessor tory 
government, but vigorously earned it on as shown by the meti- 
culous zeal with which it was trying to lay its hands upon Roy, 
one of the chief accused in the case. 

Returning to the extracts about the Kanpur Case in the file 
of the Bengalee, we find another interesting fact. We see to 
what ridiculous length the intelligence bureau chief Cecil Kaye 
could go in his zeal for slandering the communist and labour 
parties : in the Bengalee dated 27 May 1924, we have its 
London correspondent’s despatch of 22 May : 

“Regarding the Kanpur conspiracy trial, Mr George Lans- 
bury’s attention has been drawn to an Associated Press telegram 
dated Kanpur, 26 April, referring to Col Kaye’s evidence that he 
had recollection of a sum of seventy thousand pounds being 

45. Cabinet minister in the labour government— referred to in the pro- 
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received from the Russian communists by Mr Lansbury as a sub- 
sidy to the Daily HcraW three years ago. Mr Lansbur>’ authorises 
me to contradict in the strongest terms that there is no truth 
whatever m the statement.” 

Tims we see tliat though the labour gorernment was doing its 
best to prove by deeds that it is as good as the tones in prose- 
cuting the communists, the\' were not missing a single 
opportunity to brand the labour government as being in the 
pa) of “Russian communists’* in their efforts to bring it down. 
Actually before 1924 ended the labour government was replaced 
by a tory one. Of course. Cecil Kaye’s attack on Labour Party’s 
organ Daily HeraW, which Lansbiuy proniptlj contradicted, was 
only a small part m the ton' campaign. 

The session trial proceedings concluded on 9 May. 

The assessors, who was a sort of farce of a jur}', were not 
unanimous : one of them declared all the accused not guilty. 
The session court judgment was delivered on 20 May, sentenc- 
ing all the four accused to four jears’ rigorous imprisonment 
under section 121-A. Lengthy extracts from the judgment 
appeared in the Bengalee dated 25 hfav and also m all the mam 
daily papers of India. 

The appeal against this judgment came up before the high 
court in November 1924 before Sir Gnmwood Meers, chief 
justice, and T. C. Piggott, judge. They delivered their judgment 
on 10 November 1924, dismissing the appeal, expressing their 
entire agreement with the session’s judgment. 

In order to fight the appeal m the high court, an “Indian 
Communist Defence Committee” was formed bj' V. II. Joshi, 
T. V. Parvate and K. N. Joglekar and its appeal for funds was 
published in the Socialist of 2 July 1924. The full text has been 
given in the following pages. 

'The defence committee also made an appeal to the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Bntain to send “some able man to argue the 
case in the appellate court...” or "send money which you may 
have succeeded to collect, as soon as possible as we require it 
badly today for the appeal and for the printing of case papers” 
etc This appeal is also published in the same issue of the 
Socialist and is signed by V. H. Joshi, secretary of the defence 
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committee, Tlie money w-as collected—a modest sum which did 
not go bcjond a couple of thousand rupees, and tlie defence 
committee did its best to sec that the appeal was fought. 

As against this, it is interesting to record here the total amount 
of money spent by the government of India in launching and 
prosecuting the case.*^ “With reference to a question put in the 
legislative assembly regarding the expenses m the Kanpur Bolshe- 
vih Conspiracy Case, a statement of total amount spent w-as 
prepared . 

Ross Alston’s fees 

(Public prosecutor in the case) Rs 39,690 
Jurors’ fees (assessors) Rs 2,450 

Tra\’elling expenses to witnesses Rs 6,463 


Rs 48.603" 


Tlie appeal of the Indian Communist Defence Committee 
made an interesting political point— that the idea of forming a 
legal communist party has to be gix'cn a trial, 

We have not seen the text of the speech of the prosecution 
counsel but he must have made the statement that this was not 
a prosecution against communism as such. We have already 
quoted the reply given by the British government in the parlia- 
ment to a question by Earl Winterton. There was no reason to 
read anything more in this hypocritical statement, which the 
British gevemment as well as its subordinate India government 
w’as making to hoodwink the people, to cover up the contrast 
that while in Britain a communist party could function legally, 
an attempt to form a labour kisan party in India was punishable 
by a severe {ail sentence. Tliat contrast was inherent in the 
rcalitv that while bourgeois-democratic rights existed m im- 
perialist Britain, in India the right of self-determination as well 
as all democratic rights for the people were crushed under the 
iron heel of imperialism. It w:as quite clear that imperialism 
would not allow the Communist Party or any other revolution- 
ary’ party to function legally in its colony and there was no ques- 

4T. Home-Pol. F 261 K\V, 1924. p 80 
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tion of “testing its attitude” on this point. In the same issue of 
the Socialist in which this appeal of the Indian Communist 
Defence Committee appears, there is a second editorial entitled : 
“Communism— Is it a Crime?”, where the same legalist idea is 
put fomard. Tlie concluding para of this article reads thus : 

“Legally it cannot be held illegal to hold communist views 
and, therefore, the right of association for the propagation of 
such views cannot also be illegal. Mr Dange was openly attempt- 
ing to form such an association. Tins open attempt has been 
interpreted as a secret oi^anisation to challenge the sovereignty 
of the Icing-emperor and the four stand convicted today in the 
session court. The right of association has remained untested. 
And as the defence committee has stated in its appeal, to 
exercise this right and to test the attitude of the government 
here becomes unavoidable duty of all those who hold commu- 
nist or socialist views.” 

The legalist illusion is more strongly expressed here, perhaps 
deliberately. In conclusion the editorial $a>s “It is to be seen 
whether this right can be established in appeal court. The deci- 
sion will be a direct answer to the query.” This answer is con- 
tained, impliedly we think, in the concluding para of the high 
court judgment in which the judges sum up the findings and 
“prove” the conspiracy in terms of section 121-A. As the reader 
will see it is a most tendentious and malicious summary of the 
political programme, writings and activities of the pioneers of 
the communist movement in India. The aim of this slanderous 
distortion was to raise the bolshe\'ik bogy, to attempt to drive 
a wedge between the rising workers’ and peasants and commu- 
nist movement on the one hand and the national movement on 
the other. This attempt failed miserably. The reader will have 
seen that all the documents of the communists of this period 
were within the framework of the programme put forward by 
the communists at the Gaya congress. The reader has also seen 
how the howl the imperialist press raised about the Gaya pro- 
gramme in December 1922 completely misfired and how' gene- 
rally healthy w'as the reaction of the nationalist press to the 
same. The sympathy and support which the communists prose- 
cuted at Kanpur obtained from the general nationalist public in 
India is further proof that the attempt misfired. 
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The relevant para from the hjgh court judgment js as fol- 
lows . 

"Whilst the conspiracy had for Us principal object the over- 
throw of British rule in this country', the conspirators looked 
even bevond this. Exhibits 9, 9A. II, 12, the pamphlet W/iaf 
Do We Want? and many other documents set out clearly what 
thej aimed at achieving and how they hoped to achieve it. 
Bntisli rule, government by upper and middle class Indians alike, 
were to be swept away, the confiscation of property was to be 
wholesale. A 'people’s party* was to be the initial step, liaving a 
public programme designed for their betterment which in no 
waj offended against the law'. Within that apparently harmless 
body ’illegal’ activities were to be prosecuted by an inner party 
consisting of ‘all the revolutionary nationalists’. Violence anti 
destruction of property were to be encouraged and conflicts to 
be precipitated. At the propitious moment, resources and arm- 
ed help were to come from the 'univeKal rcvolutionarj’ party’, 
j.e. the Communist International. Throughout the whole of this 
fantastic scheme no calculation is made of, no thought appa- 
rently given to, the forces which Bntish and Indians alike would 
arraj against an enemy bent on their common destruction. In 
the event of the overthrow by force of arms of the British go- 
vernment, the revolutionaries proposeil to sweep away all Indian 
political groups and labour organisations which did net come 
into line. Tlie power of upper and middle class Indians was to 
be destroyed by taking from them all that they possessed." 

Tlie judgment has given a clearcut answer— though an implied 
one— to the question raised by the writer in the Soctatist quoted 
above. Tlie formation of a communist party, or for that matter 
a workers’ and peasants’ party, striving to unite and organising 
the workers and peasants and all nationalists and democratic 
forces m the countiy to fight for complete independence through 
revolution and bringing to its aid the fraternal solidarity of the 
world communist movement, represented by the Communist 
International, is ipso facto illegal. Such is the implication of the 
judgment. All the same the British government did not imme- 
diatelv- impose a ban on the Communist Party or on the 
CCS’ and Peasants’ Party. In the latter part of the twenties, the 
vvoikcis’ and peasants’ parties actually arose as mass orgamsa- 
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tions, organising militant dass-conscious trade unions and pea- 
sant demonstrations, putting forward a militant plan of fight for 
complete independence with a sonoeconomic programme both 
inside the National Congress and outside. Against this, the Bri- 
tish government launched the Meerut Conspiracy Case against 
31 communist and trade-union leaders (1929-35). When even 
after this the campaign for militant stakes and popularisation of 
communist and revolutionar)' ideas continued to spread, the 
British government banned the Communist Party of India and 
all its branches, as well as a number of militant trade unions and 
many other organisations alleged to be led by communists m 
July 1934. This was accompanied by the mass arrests of commu- 
nists, militant trade unionists and their detention without trial 
under the infamous Preventive Detention Act. 

The articles and documents produced m this section speak for 
themselves. However, a bnef introduction to each of them, high- 
lighting the main points m each, would not be out of place. 

The first document is an open letter from the Communist 
Party of India signed by M. N. Roy and addressed to the labour 
prime minister of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald and to the 
labour government and the British working class. This is dated 
21 March 1924, i.e four days after the first stage of the trial 
opened before' the magistrate m Kanpur. The question raised 
here IS : if communist and socialist propaganda, the formation of 
communist and workers’ parties affiliated to the Communist 
International exist freely m Great Bntam and in other parts of 
the British empire, why in India are these acts prosecuted as a 
“seditious conspiracy”? 

It condemns the labour government for denying this right 
and makes a pointed reference to the stake and lockout of 
150,000 textile workers of Bombay then proceeding despite fir- 
ing On workers bv the armed forces of the state. It asks : “Under 
such circumstance is there no need in India for a political party 
of the working class to defend its own rights and interests. . 

Tlie second document is “Will the British Labour Govem- 
nient Stand for This’” dated 17 April 1924 written after the 
preliminarv' magisterial inquirj' is concluded. \\'’ntten by Evclvm 
it gives brief life-sketches of M. N. Roy, M. Singaravelu, 
S. A. Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad and Nalini Gupta. Pinpointing 
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the meaning of the trial, it gives three reasons : firstly, "to 
cnish" the stcadily-gro\Wng mass movement in India; secondly, 
"to terrorise" those who arc seeking to study the ideas of 
"Russia’s mighty social re\-olution” and of "national revolutions 
of other eastern countnes”; and thirdly, "to prejudice the im- 
pending Anglo-Russian conference" on trade. 

The third document is "Labour Justice", written after the 
session court had pronounced the sentences on the four accused 
on 22 May 1924. Roy points out that "the charge of ‘attempting 
to overthrow the sovereignty of the king-emperor’ could not be 
substantiated by the evidence produced even if the veracity and 
authenticity of the latter was taken for granted”. Therefore, he 
adds, the programme of the Communist International was 
hauled in and the accused charged of forming a branch of that 
^e^’olutlona^y organisation in India. Roy concludes : “Tlie Mac- 
Donald govemrcimt and for that matter the Second Internation- 
al are responsible for this action. The new policy of Bntish im- 
perialism is to come to some agreement with the Indian bour- 
geoisie. Tire corolla:)' of this is to crush the labour movement. 
Mr MacDonald has been ordered to do this dirty job.” 

The next document— extracts from the defence speech of 
Dr Manilal, who conducted the case in the session court for the 
accused— appeared in the Socialist dated 2 July 1924 then being 
edited by K. N. Joglekar indicates the common defence hne 
adopted by the prisoners and their lawjers in the court. Even 
according to Muzaffar Ahmad, Dr Manilal “was engaged to 
defend all the four accused” and he was the senior counsel.^® 
Wliatever Muzaffar Ahmad may say now, they all agreed to the 
line of defence adopted by the law>'er5, Dr Manilal and Kapil- 
deo Malaviya, which was frankly legal and not dominantly poli- 
tical as in the later Meerut Case. TTie shortcomings in Dr 
Manilal’s arguments arose because of the faulty line of defence 
adopted. In such cases the proper thing to do was combining 
whate\er legal defence is possible with full defence of the poli- 
tical stand and its popularisation from the dock as was done m 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

Then there is "Communism and the National Struggle”— a 

48. Myself and the Cemmumst Party of India, pp. 558. 360. 
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comment on the conviction of the four communist leaders to 
four years’ rigorous imprisonment. It made two points. Firstly 
that the government is determined to crush ev’ery attempt to 
organise a mass party m India under the slogan of “full social, 
economic and political emancipation to the workers and pea- 
sants”. Secondly, the article regrets that there was no public ex- 
pression of protest against these unjust and barbarous sentences. 
It points out that against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi m 
1922, and against the conviction and hanging of Gopmath Saha 
in the beginning of 1924, there were also no very strong and 
organised mass protests. The article concludes : “There is. . . 
no organised force which comes fonvard to take up the fight in 
the Indian labour, saying ‘Injustice has been done, it is for us to 
carrj* on the struggle.’ ” Actually, the stniggle was carried for- 
ward. Kanpur Conspiracy Case arrests and convictions postpon- 
ed the process of building the mass parly of workers and pea- 
sants, but only for a couple of years. By the end of 1926 the 
process of building such a mass party began and in 1927 and 
1928 workers’ and peasants’ parties appeared in Bengal, UP, 
Punjab and Bombay, with militant mass trade unions capable 
of staging big political actions. 

The last document “Condemned” was written after the appeal 
of the four communists convicted by the session court at 
Kanpur was rejected by the Allahabad high court. Making a 
pointed reference to the earlier Peshawar Conspiracy Case it 
sa}-s : 

‘‘Seven youths were heavily sentenced at Peshawar; four others 
were more heavily sentenced at Kanpur and Allahabad. These 
eleven prisoners constitute the vanguard of the Indian working- 
class movement for the nght of political organisation m its 
own defence.” 

Against this repression to crush the rising organisations of 
Indian labour, the article suggests, apart from forming defence 
committees and giving legal aid to fight their case, “The 
effective organisation of the Indian workers and peasants under 
efficient leadership to respond to the call for a general stnke 
whenever their rights to agitation and organisation in the econo- 
uiic and political fields are violated. . .” 



1. OPEN LETTER FROM THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA 

To the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, 
To the Secretarj’ of State for India, Lord Olivier, 

To the Labour Government and the British ^^^orlcing Class, 

On behalf of the Workers and Peasants of India. 

Right Honourable Sir, My Lord, Right Honourable Sirs and 
Comrades 1 

A trial IS proceeding m India upon the outcome of which 
hangs, for the time being, the right of political agitation and 
association for economic ends of the three hundred million 
members of the Indian working class. A charge has been lodged 
in an Indian court by the chief of the secret scn-icc department, 
on behalf of the Indian government, against eight persons, in- 
cluding myself, for alleged “conspiracy" against the “sovereignty 
of the king-emperor”, on the grounds that political agitation has 
been made among the Indian working class, and that a pro- 
gramme uas issued for the organisation of the Indian \TOrking 
class into a political parly of their own. 

Six out of the eight accused, myself among them, arc unable, 
even did time permit, to present themselves before the Indian 
court to defend themselves, four of these six being already in- 
terned without due accusation or trial, and the other two being 
banned from entering the lerntones of the Bntish empire. The 
most arbitrary allegations have been made, without a foundation 
of proof, and the trial is proceeding to its close without any 
chance being given to show its true purpose nor the real issues 
at stake. 

Gentlemen of the labour government and fellow-workers of 
Great Britain, :t is not we dght accused who are on trial in 
Kanpur. It is the entire Indian working class and the idea of 
political agitation and organisabon of the working class which 
awaits the verdict of tlie august court. The time-honoured 
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charge of “conspiracy” has been brought against eight individuals, 
in order to damn the growing wmbing-class movement in India 
for social, economic and political emancipation as illegal. I 
therefore take the only means which is open to me to address 
you as the head, not only of the government of Great Britain 
but as the acknowledged leader of the Bntish working class which 
has placed you in this high office to defend their interests and 
that of their class in other countnes. On behalf of the toiling 
masses of India, I call your attention to this flagrant attempt 
to throttle the constitutional right of agitation, organisation and 
association wliich exists unchallenged in every other part of the 
British empire, and throughout the world. Many attempts have 
been made to abrogate this legitimate right of political propa- 
ganda and organisation among the workers of all countries, but 
every\vhcre it has been proven that such a right cannot be sepa- 
rated from the fundamental constitutional rights of freedom of 
press, speech and association winch form the bedrock of every 
democratic bill of rights. Without such a recognition of this 
right of the working class to organise politically in its own 
defence, you, right-honourable gentlemen, would not sit where 
you arc today. The struggles of chartism were m their time 
branded as seditious conspiracy but )'OU are reaping today the 
fruits of the chartist victorj'. 

Such a struggle is proceeding in India, not only on political 
but on economic and social lines as well. The movement is all- 
embracing and is rev’olutionary in the truest sense of the word, 
for in its course the entire outlook and condition of the people 
are destined to be changed. You cannot, even if you would, 
limit this great revolution to the upper nor even to the middle 
classes, it has already spread to the wide masses of the working 
population as well. The strike and lockout of 150,000 textile 
workers now proceeding in Bombay, in defiance of the bombs 
and machine-guns of British imperialism brought to defend the 
interests of Indian capitalism, proves this fact. To call such a 
movement, broadbased on fundamental human needs and aspi- 
rations, a “conspiracy” artificially fostered by a handful of 
agitators with foreign gold is to fly in the face of r^lity. The 
trial and conviction of dozens, nay of hundreds of individuals. 
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may delay, but it cannot pre\'ent the steady growth of this move- 
ment of the Indian working class towards emancipation from the 
most unbearable and heartless exploitation it has ev’Cr been the 
lot of any working class to endure. Dozens of young men have 
already been arrested and imprisoned, others have been interned 
without tnal, for the crime of having attempted to give leader- 
ship and direction to these growing aspirations of the Indian 
working class. A nesv term has been invented in India, not found 
in the penal code, for dcpnx'ing these people of their liberty. 
The familiar but false and obnoxious epithet of "bolshevik 
agent". People have been found guilty and sentenced to punish- 
ment on this charge, without a shadow' of proof or legality. We 
demand that you protest, as do W(^ against the all^ation that in 
working for the freedom of the Indian proletariat and peasantry, 
we are working for anything but the interests of our class. Only 
the other day Bombay workers were shot down by the armed 
forces of the state, w'hich combine with the capitalist class to 
prolong their stan'ation and misery, and to force them back to 
work on the terms which the cmploj-ers dictate, at the point of 
the bayonet and by means of the machine-guns I Under such 
circumstance is there no need in India for a political party of 
the working class to defend its o^vn rights and interests not less 
than for a party of the middle class, which claims for itself a 
larger stake in the country 7 Yesterday it was this claim of the 
Indian bourgeoisie that was persecuted and condemned as "sedi- 
tious conspiracy”. Today it is the claim of the Indian proleta- 
riat that meets with tyrannous suppression. 

Were another party in power in England now, We could expect 
it to sit idly by, while the weapons of the bomb and the Star 
Chamber proceed unchecked in India. But you are a govern- 
ment of the working class, pledged to support the interests and 
welfare of your class wherev’er these are jeopardised. As a 
party, you have always proclaimed the international solidanty and 
brotherhood of the workers. As a government, you are bound 
to protect the nghts of the Indian workers to freedom of politi- 
cal association for economic ends. Under cover of a trial of a fe^v 
individuals charged with “conspiracy” for the crime of having 
preached wholeheartedly for the organisation of the Indian work- 
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m and peasants into a jwlitical party ot tlidr oun, a whole 
aced. an entire pnnciplc and the long liislor}- of working-class 
slmggic for betterment is at stake, the creed and principle and 
tradition tijwn uhich sou jxnmclvcs as a party and as a go\ em- 
inent stand. 

lliCTcforc, right-honourable and honourable gentlemen and 
fellow-workers of Great Britain, 1 call upon jtdu m the name of 
the Indbn working class and in the name of tlic Communist 
Party of India, whose rght to exist as a legitimate organ of 
working-class ojn’nion and aspintions is on trial in India today, 
along with the right of the Indun workers in general to o^anise 
thcnwclNcs into a political parly of Ihctt own— I call upon you 
as the elected representatives of the Bntisli workers, and upon 
llicsc workers themselves to see that justice to the Indian working 
ebss prcsails in India, no less than m otiicr parts of tlic British 
empire. lias socialist and communist propaganda— that is to say 
ssnrking<las5 propapnda— been declared illegal in Great Britain 
and the dominions? 'Plicn why should it be illegal in British 
India? Have socialist and communist parties, that is to say 
working-class parlies, been denied the right to exist in any otlier 
part of the British empire? llicn why should Indians be denied 
that right? Does afTiliation to IhcTIiird International constitute 
a crime on the part of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
of Australia, Neiv Zealand, Canada and South Africa? Tlicn 
why docs such affiliation on the part of the Communist Party of 
India constitute “seditious conspiracj-" ? 

The toiling masses of India will record the verdict of the 
Bntisli labour government upon this chapter in the historj' of 
their struggle for emancipation. 

On behalf of the Communist Party of India 
Manabcndra Nath Roy 

21 March (1924) 

(Inprccor, Vol 4, No - 22, 
27 March 1924) 
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2 . WILL THE BRITISH LABOUR GO\'ERNiMENT 
STAND FOR THIS ? 

By Evelyn Roy 

The British government of India is perpetuating the best 
traditions of the late czarist despotism. And it js backed up in 
its exercise of unlimited autocrac)- by the strength and power of 
the labour government in Bntam, which through parliament and 
the secretai)' of state for India exercises ultimate control over 
the lives and destinies of the 320,000,000 politically-disabled 
subjects of his majesty’s great dependency. The latest example 
of governmental persecution in India (always excepting the chro- 
nic arrests, convictions and imprisonments, or imprisonments 
without conviction, which has become a matter of course m the 
daily governance of the countrj') js the trial now proceeding at 
Kanpur against eight Indians, arrested under section 12I'A of 
the Indian Penal Code, which reads as follows • 

Section 121 • “Whoever wages war against the queen, or 
attempts to wage such war or abet the waging of such war, shall 
be punished with death or transportation for life, and shall forfeit 
all in’s property.” 

Section 121'A : “Whoever, within or without British India, 
conspires to commit any of the offences punishable by section 
J21, or to deprive the queen of the sovereignty of British India 
or of any part thereof, or conspires to overawe, by means of 
criminal force or show of criminal force, the government or any 
local government shall be punished with transportation for life 
or any shorter term, or with imprisonment of either description 
which may extend to ten years. 

Tlie charge, as may be seen, is a serious one, usually reserv'cd 
for offenders of the first rank who have been implicated in acts 
of terrorism or concrete attempts to overthrow the government 
by force of arms. In the case of the eight persons now under 
trial in Kanpur, the application of this charge is unique in 
that it is based, not upon any terroristic act nor plot to use 
armed force, but upon the attempts of certain individuals to 
organise the Indian workers and peasants into a political party 
of their own for the improvement of their economic condition. 
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In other words, the charge of “conspiracy against the sovereignty 
of the Jcing-emperor” is brought against eight persons who openly 
profess to be socialists or communists, and who have openly 
ad\anced the programme of socialism for the projected emanci- 
pation of the Indian working class. 

It IS precisely as though a magistrate’s warrant were to be 
served upon the leading members of the Labour Party, the ILP, 
and the Communist Party for conspiracy to bring about the 
social revolution, which is included m all of their programmes. 
The only difference lies in the fact that these organisations hap- 
pen to flourish in Great Britain, while the eight accused were 
born under the laws of India. For these eight individuals have 
done nothing which lays them open to conviction except to 
advocate the organisation of a political mass party of the Indian 
working class under a programme calling for their social, econo- 
mic and political emancipation, in conjunction with the work- 
ers of other countries.. 

The preliminary hearings have been concluded, and the accused 
are committed for trial at the sessions on 22 April. In this preli- 
minary hearing, tlie following accusations were lodged on behalf 
of the crown by the prosecution, with the director of the intelli- 
gence department as chief witness : 

“The accused are charged under section IZl-A w'lth conspiracy 
to establish a branch organisation of the Communist Interna- 
tional throughout British India with object to deprive the king- 
emperor of the sovereignty of British India.. It is alleged on 
behalf of the prosecution that they decided to make’ use of the 
association of workers and peasants or people’s party under the 
leadership of the accused, for securing complete separation of 
India from imperialistic Britain by violent re\olution, with an 
economic programme of such character as to attract both work- 
ers and peasants. It is further alleged that the organisation was 
to ha\e both a legal and an illegal basis, and attempt was to be 
made to secure control of the Indian National Congress. The 
conspiracy (it is further allied) was to be financed by the 
re\olutionary organisation m Russia, and an agreement consti- 
tuting a conspiracy was arrived at by means of letters wTitten by 
the accused to one another from \’arious places, one of which 


D-20 
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was Kanpur. It is also alleged that the accused introduced and 
circulated into British India proscribed newspapers, pamphlets 
and circulars of a re\'olutionaty character,” 

As proof of these allegations, sixty out of eighty intercepted 
letters alleged to have been signed by Manabendra Nath Roy 
were presented, either m manuscript or photographed, by the 
chief witness for the prosecution (the head of the Indian secret 
service), who on cross-examination submitted the following: 

“Information was received by the government that some per* 
sons whom the latter considered as Indian revolutionaries called 
a conference in 1921 at Moscow with a view to making arrange- 
ments for the furtherance of bolshe\'ik propaganda. Finally one 
M. N. Roy was elected as the leader of the organisation. As a 
result of tins information, government authorised the stoppage, 
interception and examination of postal letters addressed to cer- 
tain persons. List of such persons was added to from time to 
time. The government of India ordered prohibib'on of certain 
nc^vspape^s and pamphlets under the Sea Customs Act. In 
course of time a number of letters, newspapers and circulars were 
obtained, some originals, some copies and some photographs of 
originals which were produced as exhibits.” 

So much for the charge and the evidence, which speaks for 
itself as to the nature of Bnlish rule in India. What proof ex- 
ists for the alligations that a conference was called in Moscow 
for the object stated ? On whose authority ij the statement 
■made that M. N. Roy was “elected chief of such an ogani- 
sation”? Without the establishment of such facts in a court of 
law, by what right were the letters of certain individuals inter- 
cepted in the Indian mails? was the nature of the 

newspapers, pamphlets and circulan, captured by the goscm- 
ment, which caused them to be prohibited in India, when the 
same novspapers, pamphlets and circulars were permitted free 
and unrestricted circulation throughout other parts of the British 
empire? Granted, as alleged to be the case, that there existed 
an idea of “establishing a branch organisation of the Ckjmmunist 
International in India”— wherein does such an object fall within 
the purs'iew of the Indian Penal Code, when branch organisations 
of this same Communist International exist in Great Britain and 
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all the self-governing dominions, if by “branch" we mean to 
imply communist parties ? 

‘ It IS only in British India such a trial can be held on such a 
charge; that the organisation of a working-class party for political 
and economic ends, and the international affiliation of such a 
jparty to the international proletarian movement can be made to 
constitute “conspiracy". The quesbon that anses instantaneously 
to the mind is this : “Will the Bntish labour government, itself 
'a working-class party organised for political and economic ends, 
with the object of changing the present order, and affiliated to an 
•international u'orking-class movement, stand for this? Will the 
vanous working-class parb'es and organisations of the British 
■empire, whether labour, socialist or communist, permit this 
Attempt to 'crush the Indian movement?" 

‘ What'afe the facts of the cas^ so carefully veiled in the cen- 
sorship which' permits only the barest outlines of this trial to 
be published' outside of India? 

M. N. Roy is one of the founders of the Communist Party of 
India,' established in October 1920, as an open organisation ^^■ith 
■a programme which has been given to the world, and ^^’hich 
embodies the main clauses of the minimum programme of socia- 
lism adapted to Indian conditions. It was this programme which 
•v^’as presented before the 37th session of the Indian National 
Congress at Ga>-a in 1922, and which, through the agency of 
Reuter, was cabled out to India and published in the Indian 
press, with the object of terrorising tlie Congress and pre\'enting 
it from discussing any of the measures it proposed. He is the 
founder and chief editor of the Vanguard, the organ of the Com- 
munist Party of India, which circulates freely in all parts of the 
•ciwlised world, India excepted. He is the author of several books 
And pamphlets, equally prohibited in India and equally permis- 
•sible elsewhere, and of widely-read arb'cles in the European press, 
in which his views, Ins programme and his tactics are openly 
•expressed. 

M. Sin^ravclu Chettiar is a \encnible lawyer, native of Madras, 
who ga\e up his l^al practice m response to the noncooperation 
campaign. He is a prominent congressman, held in highest res- 
pect and esteem by Iris countrymen, and active in the cause of 
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labour since the First All-India Trade Union Congress of 1920. 
In the Gaya session of the Indian National Congress, he pro- 
claimed himself as a communist, and urged the organisation of 
labour under the nationalist movement. He u-as appointed 
member of a committee to organise labour on behalf of the 
National Congress. Since that time, he has been occupied uith 
the publication of a weelcly )Ouma1, the Labour and Kisan 
Gazette, the organ of the "Labour and Kisan Party of Hindu- 
stan", which calls for the organisation of a political party of 
workers and peasants under an economic programme, on the 
principle of nonviolent noncooperation. He holds various other 
prominent public posts. 

S. A. Dange of Bombay is a young man under thirty, editor 
of the Socialist, a \\eekly paper devoted to propagation of 
Marxism and \-arious radical ideas such as birth-control. He is 
one of the organisers of the Sodal-Democratic Club of Bombay 
and author of several books and pamphlets, among them a 
brochure entitled : Gandhi vs Lenin. He too is a congressman, 
known and respected in bis province for his ability, intelligence 
and integrity to principle. 

Of the other accused, R. C. L Sharma is a political refugee 
from British persecution m French India, whither he sought 
refuge fourteen years ago on .account of his political convictions ; 
Muzaffar Ahmad and Kalini Dasgupta are educated college 
students who were suddenly seized and imprisoned without trial 
or charge List jear, and kept so until present proceedings ; while 
Maula Bakhsh and Professor Ghulam Hussain were eacli con- 
demned to longterm sentences after a hasty trial on the indefi- 
nite charge of being "bolshc\'ik agents”*— the former is a college 
graduate, the latter a respected professor of Lahore, author of 
scscral books and cx-cditor of a socialist journal. 

Tliis in brief is the character of the accused, whose efforts on 
belialf of the Indian working class it is sought to terminate on 
the vulgar charge of "conspinic}'”. For the crime of having 
studied, thought and written about the conditions of tlic Indian 

* 1 Tlu« is incorrect. Manl.t Bakhsli, f e. Shaiikat Usmani, and Ghiil.int 
Iliissain were anestctl on 10-11 Ma» 1023 and detained under regulation -I 
of ISIS— CA. 
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masses and for having advocated a means for their emancipation 
from political and economic etploitation, these eight individuals 
stand in danger of receiving the maximum penalty of the law. 
Their case is undefended ; no lawyer has come fonvard to defend 
them— the first case of magnitude brought in an Indian court 
against the leaders of the Indian working class, which will serve 
as a precedent for future cases. So little is the true nature and 
grax’ity of the issue comprehended in India as to allow' such a 
case to go by default on evidence and charges that could not be 
substantiated in a court of law in any other part of the empire. 

M'^hat IS the real meaning of this trial at Kanpur, so suddenly 
sprung at this moment on c\'idence that was allowed to accumu- 
late for several years ’ Why has it been reserved for a labour 
government to bear the stigma of persecution of working-class 
organisation and propaganda m India ? 

The answer is very simple. First of all, it was desired to crush 
the steadily-growing mass movement that manifests itself in every 
part of India today spontaneously and in response to imperative 
material conditions, and which the accused leaders but sought to 
guide and assist. Secondly, it is aimed to terronse all those who 
—in response to the spirit of the age, as expressed in Russia's 
mighty social revolution and in the national revolutions of other 
eastern countries— seek to study the ideas which made them 
possible and to apply the lessons to India. Thirdly, it is designed 
to prejudice the impending Anglo-Russian conference by attempt- 
ing to prove the existence of Russian propaganda and intngue in 
British India. 

Such tricks have been tried before and have failed in their 
despicable purpose. The Indian struggle for freedom, which 
Owes so much and is destined to owe more to the moral and 
spiritual example of the mighty Russian revolution, does not 
depend on the latter for its steady and inevitable growth. The 
true impetus is supplied by the nature of British rule itself, with 
the Unbelievable poverty, miseiy and exploitation which pro\’ides 
n fertile soil for the growth of a rcsolutionary mass movement. 
Nor will the effort to identify this movement with tlie futile and 
sporadic terrorism of the j'oung re\'olutionaiy nationalists— an 
effort openly made by the authorities— be of use. The Communist 
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Party of India has al\\-ays repudiated and continues to do so the 
use of such futile methods as bomb and llic rc\'ol\cr against the 
all-powerful force of British jmpenahsm. Tlic one and only path 
to the true emancipation of the Indian masses lies in the inter' 
national social res'olution. Till that day comes, thc)’ must learn 
to organise in their own defence to win such material improve- 
ments of their lot as may be open to them through the use of 
those tactics employed by the working class escrj-wherc against 
exploitation and oppression : Will the British labour govern- 
ment and British working class permit this struggle to be erased 
in blood and tears ? 


(Inprccor, V’ol 4, So 23. 

17 April 19-24) 


3. LABOUR JUSTICE 
M. N. Rov 

Tlie trial of the Indian communists at Kanpur has ended. 
Four of the accused present before the court ha^e each been 
condemned to four years’ rigorous irnpnsonment. 

Tire history of this is more or less known, although the capi- 
talist press and newsagencies maintained a strict conspiracy of 
silence. It was a trial of the Communist International. The act 
of accusation is a remarkable document. 'The charge against the 
men on trial was that they had relation with the Communist 
International, that they stood for the liberation of the Indian 
people from the yoke of British imperialism, that they proposed 
to organise the w’orkers and peasants into a political party with 
the purpose of fighting for this liberation, and that in the pro- 
gramme of the projected party due consideration was given to 
the economic needs of the working masses. It would be inter- 
esting to quote the whole act of accusation, which is a rather 
lengthy document; but space does not permit. 

The charge of “attempting to o\-erthrow the sovereignty of the 
king-emperor” could not be substantiated by the evidence pro- 
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duced e\’en if the veracity and authenticity of the latter were 
taken for granted. Therefore the programme of the Communist 
International was hauled in to prove the guilt of the men on trial. 
The act of accusation runs thus : the Communist International is 
a revolutionary organisation; it proposes to organise sections in 
the eastern countries, the object of the Indian section being to 
deprive the king-emperor of his sovereignty of British India. 

Of course, there would be nothing extraordinary in this accu- 
sation, had not the trial been undertaken just at the moment 
when a “labour government” stood at the helm of the British 
empire. 

It would be useless for Mr MacDonald and his colleagues to 
argue that they were not responsible for this outrageous action 
of the Indian government. Granted that the trial was under- 
taken without the consent of the labour government, there has 
been enough time for the latter to intervene if it wanted to. 
Even the Daily Herald and the New Leader raised the voice of 
protest against this persecution of the Indian working class. The 
government collectively and severally have been memorialised on 
the question. But Mr MacDonald kept quiet. What does it 
mean ? It means that he approved of tliis persecution, which is 
not Only a violation of the principle of democracj', hut of the 
right of the ^votking class to political and industrial organisation. 
Eiidently, Mr MacDonald desires to cany his warfare against the 
Communist International into every comer of the globe. 

There were three issues involved, in this trial, nairiely consti- 
tutional, political and legal. On each of these three points the 
case was against the prosecution. If anything was proved 
by the prosecution evidence, it n’as that propaganda was made 
by the accused for the organisation of a working-class party. But 
counsel for the prosecution himself admitted that to hold com- 
munist wews and preach those \'iews did not in themselves con- 
stitute a crime. Organisation of a communist party and to have 
relation svith the Communist International cannot be unconsti- 
tutional in India if it is not so in other parts of the empire. 
Politically, the case vsns equally untenable. Self-determinah'on 
of peoples is the order of the day. The leaders of the British 
Labour Party and the Second International arc the incorrigible 
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champions of this doctrine of democracy. Therefore it cannot 
be a crime on the part of certain sections of the Indian people 
to express their desire to liberate their country from the )oke of 
foreign domination. The labour government might find all sorts 
of excuses to justify its failure to put its doctrine into practice; 
but to declare one’s desire to break away from the empire can 
certainly not be punishable as a crime. Legally the case was 
altogether hopeless. No attempt was made to prove the Acracity 
of the letters supposed to be wntten by me. Then, to have 
recei\ed letters wntten by someone does not by any code of law 
constitute a criminal offence. It was not pros ed that the accused 
before the court had any complicity witli wntmg those letters, 
\yhich were the only e\'idencc on which fhej- have been con\’ic' 
ted. Letters supposed to be written by only two of the accused 
were produced , but the crossexamination by the counsel for the 
defence made it evident that those letters ivere not beyond the 
suspicion of forgerj*. ^^hth one exception, all the witnesses who 
testified in favour of the prosecution were police officers; and 
this one solitary exception was challenged by the defence as being 
a police spy. This challenge was not taken up by the prose* 
cution. hluch was made of the monc>’ received from the Com* 
munist International. But the government lawyer admitted that 
he could not prove his assertions, which the court took for 
granted. 

Now leaving aside the broad constitub'onal and political issues, 
the condemnation of the four men cannot e\en be justified on 
the ground of legal technicality* It is therefore clear that these 
men have been sentenced to long terms of rigorous imprison- 
ment simply because thej- arc suspected of being in faour of 
organising a working-class party, with the object of securing the 
economic and political freedom of the people of India. 

Tile MacDonald government and for that matter the Second 
International are responsible for this action. The new policy of 
British imperialism is to come to some agreement with the 
Indian bourgeoisie. The corollary of this policy is to crush the 
labour movement. Mr MacDonald has been ordered to do this 
dirty fob. He is hobnobbing with the Indian bourgeoisie to con- 
vince them of the utility of British protection and on the other 
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liand rendering \'aluable ser\nces to the empire by stamping out 
the working-class movement, which is bound to be a menace to 
the policy of buying over the Indian bourgeoisie. 

(Inprecor, Vol 4. Xo 32, 
5 June 1924) 


4. AN EXTRACT FROM THE DEFENCE 
SPEECH OF DR MANUAL 


Dr Manilal in course of his defence referred to the contents 


«f the bolshevik literature alleged to have been received by his 
•clients and argued that there vvas no harm in holding commu- 
Tust views. Imperialism, he contended, did not mean sovereignty 
of his majesty over India. It was simply a black aspect of capital- 
ism. If, therefore, M. N. Roy in one of his journals cned, “Down 
with Imperialism”, there was nothing objectionable in it. Nor 
■was there any remote hint of depming his majesty of the 
sovereignty of India. Communism was nothing but an attempt 
to bridge the wide gulf that exists between the capitalists and 
the labourers in the matter of wealth and power and nobody 
should take any objection to this laudable aim of the commu- 
3usts nor to their attempts to bnng about solidarity among them- 
selves. International solidarity of the proletariat was nothing to 
be afraid of, anything more than a motor car or a steam engine, 
^at, in fact, the object of various international labour con- 
ferences at Geneva was nothing else tlian solidarity of the labour- 
ing classes. 


Some people might have wanted complete separation of India 
from imperialist Britain. But the>' had no quarrel with the king- 
•emperor over his sovereignty' of India. Dr Manilal asked: ‘A^Tiere 
"■as mentioned in any concspondcncc produced in court of 
depriving his majesty’ of the soverdgnty’ of India?” It is not his 
majesty who is opening shops in India, ninning mills in Kan- 
pur or Bombay, or coming to administer the civil services. Even 
af all the British traders in India and all civil and military ofS- 
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cers became communists, liis majest)* lias sur\'ivcd the revolU' 
tions m England since the time of William the Conqueror, not- 
withstanding that the gradual acquisition of power first by the 
barons, then by the commons and now as the first step by the 
people. Surely Communist Party in Great Britain docs not mean 
to deprive his majesty of his so\crcign^’, but the Indian bureau- 
cracy and those who ccploit labour arc pleased to see the use of 
section 121-A against those who appear to them to upset their 
scheme of moncj’-gctting. If the accused in court arc conspirators 
and must be punished tlicn the East India Company which cons- 
pired to deprive the Indian princes of their country ought to 
have been prosecuted. Surely the East India Company did not 
come to India out of spiritual or religious motives. But there is 
a great deal of prejudice against communism. It is here in India 
— uhy the vei)' house where I stay at Kanpur w-as desenbed 
by some as the rendezvous of communists. 

Judge to Counsel : You are going too far. Come to the point. 

Dr Manilal : I am only emphasising the fact that Roy Icne\v 
that the word communism would be obicctcd to in India and 
therefore W’anted the party should be a secret body. To have tt 
secret organisation is no crime, the civil scmcc men have 
a secret body. M. N. Roy also refers to illegal apparatus. But I 
challenge my friend Mr Alston to show any%vherc in the docu- 
ments one word where M. N. Roy speaks of this illegal appara- 
tus as the one that was going to manufacture bombs or import 
ammunitions or to commit murders as you find in other cons- 
pirac>' cases. It was not filial to have a secret body. 

Mr Alston intervening explained that the Communist Party 
was to have been a political direction of the masses. 

Dr Manilal pointed out that to have a political direction of the 
masses is no crime. In Bombay and Gilcutta there were bodies of 
industries who wanted to have a political direction of the masses. 
The civil serv’ice too have political control of India. 

Proceeding Dr Manilal emphasised that m none of the letters 
put in as exhibits was there any agreement of any kind among the 
accused to conspire against the king-emperor. If an attempt to 
Spr^d communism was to be treated as an offence of conspiracy 
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to overthrow the British then the spread of Hinduism or 
Mohammadanism ^\■as also an attempt to depnve the king-emperor 
of his sovercignt)’. 

(Socialist, Vol 2, No 26. 

2 Julv 1924> 


5. COMMUNISM AND THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE 

The outcome of the Kanpur tnal and the conviction of the 
four accused to four years’ jmpnsonment revealed two facts : one, 
the relentless determination of the government to crush e\’ery at- 
tempt to organise a mass party m India under the slogan of “full 
social, economic and political emancipation to the workers and 
peasants”; second, the despicable cowardice of the nationalist 
press, which allowed this niocker>' of a trial and the travesty of 
justice which concluded it, to pass without comment. Was this 
notable omission due to fear of the bureaucracy, or fear for their 
ouTi vested interests, on the part of nationalist politicians and 
publicists? Everyone knows the real issue at stake in this trial: 
the right of the Indian working class to organise politically for 
the defence of its economic interests, a right which has been 
illegally challenged under the false and misleading charge of a 
"conspiracy against the sovereignty of the kmg-emperor”. The 
ignorance of the Indian masses of the true significance 
of this prosecution does not exonerate the Indian intelli- 
gentsia of its responsibility to defend the interests of those 
masses when challenged by an arrogant ruling class. The very 
proletariat of Britain rose in revolt at this attempt to rob the 
Indian working class of its rights, limited though its knowledge 
''as of the facts of the case. An effective and vigorous agitation on 
the part of the Indian public would have forced the issue to quite 
a different conclusion. But no action was taken; instead, a pusil- 
lanimous eye \vas kept on Britain, and “Mr Lansbury’s Defence 
Committee”. If Indians c^not defend the rights of their \TOrk- 
ing class at home, why should Mr Lansbury, at se\’en thousand 
miles distance, be expected to do so? A sense of honest shame 
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fills one’s breast at sight of sucli rank, inaction. It similar in- 
action \\hich pcmntlcd the arrest and conviction of Mr Gandhi, 
tlic idol of the Indian people, whom organised action and a all 
for a general strike would haxc \cn soon rclrascd. It sas similar 
inaction which permitted the coiuiction and hanging of 
Gopmath Saha who. now th.it he is safeh dad. is being held tip 
to p.itriotic Indians as a marts r to the national ansc. Siimlir 
agitation and the mohihsmg of public opinion before his fsccn- 
tion, instad of w.uting on hn ashes to henvi.m him. might 
base saved his ardent hfc for fnlnrc scrsicc to the ainc of 
national freedom. 

So it is svith the four accused in K.inpur, victims of the 
fierce persecution which the Induin goscmnicnt rcscncs for all 
those who amcslly seek the tnic road to the cinanc{p.)tion of 
the masses, 'nicrc is no voice in India apabic of raising itself on 
behalf of the coiidcmnc<\: no oigatmcd force which comes for- 
ward to take up the fight in the ausc of Indian labour, s.i>ing. 
‘7n/usficc has been done, it is for ns to enrT}‘ on the straggle." 
Instad of that, a wlnspcrcd paragraph here and there, “'riie trial 
is finished; tlic accusccl condemned, wc shall await with interest 
wliat action Mr Lansburj* will take.” 

(t ongtiatil, V<i! 3. .So 1. 
j3 jiiK 


6 INDIAN COMMUxNIS'f DKFENCIi: CO.MMn'I’EF. : 

appeal for funds 

(In connection with the socaUed Bokhciik Ccnspiracy Case, 
Kanpur, and the proposed Indian CoiiimunisI Party) 

To E\er>’ Member of tlie Indian Public 
Sir, 

'Die Kanpur Communist Case was the first of its kind th.it 
was got up within the British empire. For your consideration we 
place the following facts More you, 

• (a) There is a Communist Parly in Great Britain itself and 
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it speaks through the Communist Rev'i«v' (a monthly) and the 
Workers’ Weekly and occasionally through the Daily Herald and 
the Labour Monthly. 

(b) Tlicre is an Independent Labour Party of Great Britain 
which speaks through the Socialist Retdew. 

(c) Tlicrc is a Young Communist League in Great Britain 
which speaks through the Young Worker, 

(d) In Australia there is a Labour Council (head-office Syd- 
ney); this council sent delegates to the Communist Inter- 
national. 

(e) Tliere is a Communist Party, 

(f) A Labour Party and 

(g) A Republican Party, m the Union of South Africa led 
by General Hertzog. '^Tliey even demand secession from the Bri- 
tish parliament 

(h) New Zealand has a Socialist Party just now' challenging 
the government of the country'. 

(i) Egypt has a Communist Party led by M. Maroun. 

(l) Ireland called the Free State has a Republican Party and 

(k) A Communist Party. 

(l) ’Tlie government of Queensland is a socialist government 
which restricted the private rights of landlord over the produce 
of the soil by passing Pastoral Leases Act. 

The existence of all these parties demanding the overthrow of 
imperialism whether British or otherwise proves that the consti- 
tutions granted by the king-emperor to these dominions do not 
find it an offence directed against king s sovereignty. As royal 
proclamations and the representatives of sovereign have recognis- 
ed India’s right to dominion status and moreover as the Indian 
colonies committee is given the right to negotiate directly vvith 
dominion representatives, which right is considered to be au 
attribute of dominion status, and, further, as India has been 
given a seat on the League of Nations, and is allowed to send a 
representative to the International Labour Conference, we have 
as much right to agitate against imperialism as the dominion 
subjects have. 

• In the proceedings of the case the prosecution counsel tried 
Once or twice to state it openly that the prosecution was not 
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at all instituted against communism itself, but the court stopped 
the counsel and obsen’ed that it W’as not bound by the prosecu- 
tion remarks and that it could sentence the accused even for 
their holding communist vaew-s if it thought it just. The court 
in the end seem to have studiously avoided to refer to tlie right 
of Indians of forming a communist party and holding commu- 
nist views. 

It therefore becomes an unavoidable duty of all those Indians 
•who hold communist \icws to form themselves into an Indian 
communist party and to test thereby the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards this right of theirs. 

Tlie Communist Party of Great Bntain have showed their 
friendly attitude towards the Indian communists from the verj’ 
beginning. We on our part must do the needful propaganda 
and bring into existence a communist party m India so that no 
considerable part of the British empire be left without a com- 
munist party. We are the last nation within the British empire 
to do so and today is the time most suited for it.’ 

For these reasons : 

Please help to defend the pioneers of this movement and to 
form the part)’ for whicli they are vindictively convicted. 

Taking it for granted that the British Communist Party is 
^oing to do nothing for us for the present and as we do not 
want the application for the appeal to transgress the 60 daj-s’ 
limit laid down by law, and 

As by now we have exhausted all our powers along with the 
powers of the Labour Press, where Mr Dange’s paper the 
Socialist was being pnntcd, monetanly to arrange for the defence 
of the above four accused in the socalled Bolshe\'ik Conspiracy 
Case at Kanpur, in the session court, Kanpur, we have no 
other alternative but to appeal to the goodwill of the public for 
funds required for their case in the high court at Allahabad. 

Our needs amount to Rs 1100 for the pleader’s fees and other 
court expenses with an additional amount of about Rs 400 for 
printing the case m English in book form; i.e. our need is 
Rs 1100 m the minimum and Rs 1500 maximum. 'Fhe accused 
shall be at ease when the collection reaches Rs 1100 and we shall 
stop collecting this fund when it reaches Rs 1500. 
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I, uith the kind collaboration ofttlie undennention^ people, 
friends and colleagues of Mr Dang<^Jiave fon^d’b'urselves into, 
the Indian Communist Defence Committd^; 

(1) Trimbak Vishnu Par\3te (BJV. 

Asst Editor, LoJcanwm’a, Bombaj-. 

(2) Keshav Nilkanth Jogldrar, Bj\. 

Manager, Tlie Labour Press, Bombay. 

I do not cx*pcct all subscribers to hold our viesvs. I am also 
ah\c to the uselessness that comes out through unintelligent 
following. I am also conscious of the fact that those who have 
actually understood our political culture to such a level as tvill 
enable them to form their independent views about it are very 
few in number. Following, however, will come after propa- 
ganda and undcRtanding. This will take time. Today I implore 
all, on behalf of the accused, to help us onlv with a view to 
enable us to get justice and nothing more. Intending sympathi- 
sers should therefore send tlieir subscription to 
Vasuteo Hari Josiii, 

Private Secretarj' to Afr S. A. Dange, 

The Secretar}', 

Indian Communist Defence Committee, 
c/o The Labour Press, 

588 Girgaum Road, ' 

Bombay No. 2. 

{Socialist, Vol 2, No 26, 

2 July 1924) 


7. CONDEMNED 

The appeal on behalf of the four prisoners convicted at Kan- 
pur to four years’ rigorous imprisonment for their alleged acti- 
vity in behalf of the Indian 'working class has been dismissed. 
The Allahabad court of appeals has upheld the judgment of the 
Kanpur district court, as indeed was foregone conclusion, and 
after a week’s' reheanng' of the case for the accused, conducted 
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by Mr Kapildco Malavi)’a, the proceedings were brought to an 
end by the judge, wlio confirmed the verdict already given of 
-t'gtiiltf-, and sent llic pnsonas back to jail to sene out their 
four j cars’ sentence. 

So ends the first attempt to affirm the right of the Indian 
working class to freedom of political association and organisa- 
tion. Communism and communist parties have been officially 
declared to be legal, as indeed they must be, so long as similar 
rights exist unchallenged in other parts of the empire. But the 
attempt to or^nisc the Indian u-orking class into "political 
party, based upon the defence of its economic interests" will be 
henceforward punishable as “seditious conspiracj’ against the 
sovereignty of the king-emperor”. Tlic logic is obscure, but the 
facts are real. Communism as an academic study is Ir^ally 
allowed; applied to Indian conditions, it becomes "conspirac>'"» 
Such IS the tnic meaning of the Kanpur judgment and the 
reaffimiation by the appellate court of Alhihabad. 

It is not generally known, even m India, that the Kanpur 
communist trial, grown suddenly famous thanks to the un- 
expected publicity given to it m Britain and the outside uorld 
under the r^ime of the labour government, had a more obscure 
predecessor. T%so years before eight individuals returning via 
Russia from their fruitless khilafat crusade were arrested on the 
Indian frontier and cast into jail in Peshawar, where they lan- 
guished for several months before being brought to trial. Tlie 
.trial as finally held, prmed nothing but a farce. It was rushed 
through the court of a distant and backward province, far remov- 
ed from the centre of Indian life and civilisation, and a sentence 
of two rears' rigorous imprisonment was passed on all but one of 
the accused, on the charge of “bolshe\’ik conspiracj”. No facts 
w'cre brought to prove this allegation, except the admitted fact 
that all the accused had passed through Russia on their way to 
Anatolia, whither they had wshed to go to fight under the flag 
of Mustapha Kcmal Pasha, in response to the appeal of the 
Indian Khilafat Committee. Forced by circumstances over which 
thej’ had no control to spend some time in Soviet Russia, and 
thus to' acquire a knowledge of the great re\’olution which was 
taking place round about them, these lads, for thej' w’cre all in 
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tl\eir caily twenties, turned llicjr steps homew-ard after two 
years’ wanderings and untold hardships, in the hope of applying 
to India the lessons tlicj* had learned on their travels. 

Tins hope provcrl vain. Arrested on the frontier and cast into 
jail before thcj’ could c^•cn rcacli their homes, they were charged 
with bewildering crimes not listed m the Indian penal code, 
and railroaded into jail on the testimony of false witnesses and 
paid go\emment spies. Their sole crime was to have been eje- 
witnesses to the stirring e\cnts of the Russian revolution, and to 
have seen perhaps the tnith that underlay the thick coating of 
falsehoods spread by a malicious bourgeois press with the object 
of destroying the effects which such a mighty upheaval must 
ine\itably have upon its eastern neighbours. Had they been left 
free On their return, perhaps these se\'Cn convicted lads might 
have raised their soiccs to proclaim the truth as they had seen 
it, and to denounce the falsehoods of tlie imperialist press. All 
of them were educated, of middle-class families, sufficiently in- 
telligent to have exercised some influence upon Indian contem- 
potarj' thought and poUbes. Tlicreforc they were incarcerated, 
therefore thc>' were tned and connoted on a trumperj' charge, 
sufficient to put them out of the way for a sufficient length of 
time to render their knowledge and abilities useless to the 
Indian body politic. This Peshaw-ar trial, too little know’n to the 
general public in India or outside, wus the first real communist 
trial in India ; the Kanpur trial which follow’ed it two years 
later, was the second Sc\cn youths were heavily sentenced at 
Peshawar; four others were more lieanly sentenced at Kanpur 
and Allahabad. These eles’cn prisoners constitute the vanguard 
of the Indian working-class movement for the right of political 
organisation in its ow’n defence. Shut off from all useful activity 
for the next scweral years, they must rot in jail awaiting the day 
of their deli\-erancc, forgotten by the world, and by the very 
nationalists in w’hose cause, as well as the larger cause of the 
Indian workers and peasants, thej’ laboured. Even the day of 
their release from prison will not mean for them the right to 
pursue unhampered those aefaVities to which their knowledge 
and abilities call them. They will be wtched, spied upon, hin- 
, jf dered in a thousand ways known to a cunning bureaucracy, and 
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their first attempts to translate ideas into action will be instant- 
ly suppressed by renewed trials and convictions on equally pue- 
rile charges and suborned evidence. 

What is the remedy for this sbte of affairs? The Indian 
working-class movement is still in its infancy, but it possesses 
sufficient inherent strength to defend its leaders, if guided aright. 
A general and widespread agitation on behalf of all those con- 
victed or accused of activities in behalf of Indian labour; the 
organisation of defence committees to conduct propaganda 
within and outside the country, to raise funds, hire la\v>ers, 
issue appeals to the country on behalf of class-war prisoners, is 
the first step. The effective organisation of the Indian workers 
and peasants under efficient leadership to respond to the call 
for a general strike whenever their rights to agitation and orga- 
nisation in the economic or political fields are violated— this 
IS the second step in the resistance to imperialist oppression, 
whose object is to stamp out the genns of a militant labour 
movement in India. 

Where are the leaders to replace those rendered silent and im- 
potent by governmental tyranny? Let them come fonvard in 
their hundreds to perform the vast and fruitful work that lies 
waiting to their hands. The effective alliance of labour fighting 
under its own class-programme with the nationalist cause wll 
spell death to imperialist domination and early freedom to the 
Indian nation. 


(Vanguard^ Voi 5, No 6, 
15 October 1924) 



4- Strike Struggles and Fourth 
Session of the AlTUC 


INTRODUCTION 

The labour Gazette of April 1950 m the course of an article 
on the statistics of industnal disputes in India for 1921-28, 
■'vrote about the year 1924 as follow's : 

“There was a marked diminuhon of industrial unrest in India, 
tke number of disputes reported being 135 as compared with 
213 in the preceding year, but these disputes were of greater 
magnitude. The general strike in the cotton mills of Bombay 
city, which occurred during the year accounting for the loss of 
about 74 million working days, was greater in its proportion than 
any previous stnke in the country. The dispute arose over the 
decisions of the Bombay Millowners’ Association to withhold 
the payment of annual bonus for the year 1923 owing to trade 
depression. The strike larted for over two months and involved 
over 160,000 workers. The local government appointed a coin- 
mittee of inquiry to investigate the matter in dispute and the 
findings of the committee were in favour of the millowners. The 
other important strikes during the year were in the Kanpur 
cotton mills and among the dock workers at Rangoon.” 

The articles reproduced in this section, either from the 
Vang'uafd or" from the Inprccor are' mostly from the pen of 
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M. N. Roy and deal with the Bombay textile strike referred to 
above. Tlie article referring to the fourth session of the AITUC, 
which took place in Calcutta in March 1924 and the question of 
international affiliation, \m11 be taken up separately. 

During the \\ar and the immediately following postwar jears,. 
the industnalists in India, mostly those with capital in the 
cotton textile industry-, made Imgc profits. Towards the end of 
early \ears of the twenties, thcir profits began to decline. In 
these years there were widespread strikes, and trade-union activi- 
ties in Madras, Bombav and Punjab. Tlic workers were stm- 
ing to unite and struggle to improve their wretched and hard 
living and working conditions in the mills, factories and on the 
railwavs. Certain gains were made; hours of work were reduced, 
but the living and wage conditions of the vast majority of work- 
ers remained below subsistence level. 

It was in these conditions that the Bombay textile owners, 
complaining of trade depression, took the decision not to pay 
the annual bonus for tlie year 1923. During tlic past five vears, 
the owners had paid an annual bonus to their workers and were 
thus making some addition— not at all adequate— to the workers’ 
miserable wages, while they- themselves were continuing to make 
huge profits. The decision about the bonus was taken by the 
millowners already in 1923. Joseph Baptista, known as Baptista 
Kaka among the Bombay textile workers, was taking interest in 
the strike. He and N. M. Joshi in Bombay, B. P. Wadia in 
Madras, Miller, M. A. Klian and Dewan Chamanlal who were 
active among railway workers in the Punjab and Qutbuddm 
Ahmad, Mukundlal Sarkar and others in Calcutta were liberal 
and humanist leaders active in the early Indian trade-union 
movement. Militant trade-union leaders who based their work on 
class struggle were yet to take the field, S. A. Dangc and K. N. 
foglekar in Bombay, M. Singaravelu and his colleagues m 
Madras, Muzaffar Ahmad and the circle round him in Calcutta 
and Siddiqi and Ghulam Hussain in the Punjab were movang 
and writing on these lines in the journals run bv them. But the 
Kanpur Conspiracy Case intervened before they- could take 
actively to the field. 

Baptista waited on the governor and wanted his intervention 
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to^s-ards the cue! of Dcccmbcr' ^lte^^^ ^^nllo^n ejsVQecision 
became kno^^•I^ Nothing happened andtuc 'iiomtiay textile strihe 
began on 15 Januarj' 1924 and soon 81 mills ^YC^c closed. Tlie 
mass meeting of strikers icfcncd to in the second article m the 
Vanguard took place on 30 January. B.iplista again called upon 
the gosxmmcnt, from this meeting, to appoint an arbitration 
committee. On the same day llic millowncrs declared a lockout. 
Tlicy refused to pay tlie bonus on the plea that their profits 
N^-crc declining As pointed out in the article there was a dimi- 
nution of profit from the .abnoinial figure of 200 per cent 
of the postuar boom to 70 per cent in 1921 and- 40 per cent m 
1923. But that was no reason to cut the already scandalously low 
\\-agcs by withholding bonus. 

In tlie beginning of Fcbiuai)' one and a half lakh workers 
were on strike. On 4 Februar)*, the mil)ov\ners gave an ultima* 
turn to the workers that thej- either return to work or face un- 
cmplojancnt. But the millowncrs could not get blacklegs to 
break the strike. The workers carried on the struggle, facing 
stars-ation and suffering. As the articles point out. the striking 
W’orkers had no strike fund, proper leadership or experience. 
Only with “an instinctnc sense of class solidarity and a small 
partially developed vanguard”, thc)- earned on their struggle and 
elected their owm leadership from the ranks to present their 
demands before the cmplo)crs. 

On 11 Februarj’ the committee of the Millowncrs’ Associa- 
tion met to consider the strike situation. Apart from not pajing 
the bonus for 1923, tlie question of wage-cut also came before 
the committee. There was division on this second question 
among the millowncrs. The resolution to maintain the wages 
for one >ear was defeated; but so was the move to cut wages and 
thus there was no decision on a future w'age-cut. But there was 
unanimity on the refusal to pay the bonus. The result was that 
the strike continued. On 18 Fdiraary the millowncrs extended 
their lockout by another tsw wrecks. Many workers had gone 
back to their villages. The strike and lockout liad gone on for 
some 30 das-s. Tliose who remained in Bombay were firm. Tliey 
refused to go back till bonus was paid. But the condition of the 
workers was getting serious. Hie extension of the lockout was 
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meant to starv-e them into submission. To add to this, the 
millowrters refused to pay the wrkers the u'ages that \\cre due 
to them in Januarj', before the stnke commenced. Baptista as 
well as whatcv'Cr organisation the workers had was not able to 
organise any relief for workers. According to the articles, the 
National Congress refused money for relief of the stnkcrs. 

At the end of February the government appointed an inquiry' 
committee. This was due to the firmness of the strikers who 
stood united in one of the longest and biggest strikes in India 
so far. Now the millowneri came out with a move to split the 
workers. On 7 ^larch they put up notices opening the mills, 
asking the workers to return to work. At the same time Joseph 
Baptista who headed a strike settlement committee appointed 
on behalf of the workers advised the workers to go back to 
work in view of the appointment of the inquiry committee. A 
large number of workers, embittcraJ by the stanation of long- 
drawn strike were in no mood to heed the call to surrender and 
they resisted tlie attempt of the millowners to get the workers 
back to work on 7 March by opening the mills. The police 
opened fire on the militant mass of workers who were resisting 
the opening of the mills at the gates. Five workers were killed 
and 13 w'cre arrested on the framed-up charge of looting shops. 

The long-drawn-out Bombay textile strike of 1924 reached its 
climax with the events of 7 March, The Bombay goi’ernment 
in its statement in the Bombay legislative council had nothing 
to offer the M'ctims of their brutal firing except “their sympa- 
thy”. Tlie government posted military patrols before the mills 
though they’ had to admit that “there was no serious damage to 
any of the mills”. On 12 March the findings of the government 
inquiry' committee were published It upheld the rmJJowners’ 
contention that there was no ‘1^1 or equitable claim to the 
payment annually of a bonus” and that the profits for the year 
1925 “do not admit of the payment of a bonus”. 

But the governor of Bombay' thereafter interi-ened and in- 
formed the Millowners' Association that “Januaiy wages should 
be paid at once without affecting the question of bonus and 
irrespective of resumption of work by men, . "WTien the last 
article on the strike in tlic Inprecor was written by’ Ei-elyn Roy, 
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the nn^-s of llic aid of the strike had not rcichcd tlic wntcr. 
IJy the middle of March, the stnkc Irc^an to fiz7lc out after 
haWn;; htted for ox-cr two months. Iliat it was tlic biggest 
and most hittah fought strike of the J^oinb.iy textile xxorkers 
so far is shnxxii h\ tlic fact tlut the largest number of \\orkdax-s 
were lost m the strike, xi/. 7J mtihoii. ’Ilic total xxoikdax's lost 
in 192-f m all the textile strikes of the xcar throughout India 
xxcrc &,71l»d07, xxluch mems that 7(Stlii of the total workdaj-s 
lost xxcrc on account of the Bombay textile workers’ strike 
affecting SI nulh and mxolxiug 160,000 xxorkers. 'Die workers 
lost, 'Ilicj' were not paid the bonus for the xear 1925; hut the 
xx-jgccul was poslponci! for another year. 'Hie gaicral strike of 
the Bombay textile xxotkers m the jcir 1925 xxas on that issue 
and the battle went on tdl the great general strike of 192S, 
xxluch was led by a loiiit stnkc committee in which N. M. 
Joshi, S. A, Datige, S. S, Mirajkar, K, X. Joglckar, R. S. Kimb- 
kar, A. A. Ahxc and C. II. Kaxlc came prominaitly forxxard as 
workers* ladcrs and which led to the fonnalion of the mili* 
taut Cinii Kaingar Union (Red h'lag). 

Hie article on “International Afiiliation*' \xa$ written witli tlic 
forthcoming fourth session rn Calcutta of tlic Al'J'UC in viexv. 
'flic session actually met on 30 and 51 March 192*1, but seems 
to haxc aided without transacting any business, according to a 
rqxort in tlic Arnrif.i Bar-ir f’afrifcj lUtcd 1 April 1924. 'I'liis 
article in the ^'a^guard points out that there arc two inter- 
national trade-union caitrcs. 'Ilic International Federation of 
Trade Unions of Amsterdam, to xxhicli the national trade unions 
of the western capitalist countries of Europe xx’crc afliliated, 
stood near the reformist Second International, i.c. Labour 
Socialist Intcniational, Tlic second xxas the Red International 
of Labour Unions (RILU) xx*itli its headquarters in Moscow to 
xvhich were affiliated many militant unions in western Europe 
as xxcil as those from Turkcx*, Dutch Indies, China and 

Japan. M. N. Roy points out that N. M. Joshi, the general 
sccrttaiy* of the AITUC, had put forxxard tlic suggestion that 
the AI'IXIC be affiliated to the IFFU. Roy points out that 
Indian labour leaders do not know* “the intricacies of the inter- 
national labour rao\*cmcnt'' and lienee Joshi's proposal “will be 
carried xx-ithout deamination or opposition”: As txx’o 'inter- 
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national centres exist, Roy suggested that the question “should 
not be decided light-heartedly". 

TIic interests of the Bntish and Indian workers are inter- 
linked, Roy pointed out, especially those of lascars working on 
ships and of cotton mill workers and )ute mill workers. Bad 
wages and working conditions of Indian workers in these bran- 
ches would affect those of the British workers also So they— 
the British w orkers— should stand for improving these condi- 
tions of Indian workers But what js the stand of the British 
Trades Union Congress or the Amsterdam International on such 
issues’ For instance, British marine workers want to exclude 
“coloured men" out of Bntish ships. Tlie labour government 
had put an excise duty on Indian textile industr>’, and the 
Indian millowners, instead of paying it out of their profits, w ere 
making it an excuse for proposing a cut m workers’ wages. Con- 
dition of Indian workers in cotton and )ute industries is miser- 
able in comparison to that of their counterparts m British in- 
dustry’. Instead of raising their voice to improve Indian labour 
conditions, wc have a British labour leader making the amazing 
suggestion that “the work time of the Asiatic children must be 
two hours longer than that of the west"! Roy rightly asks how 
can Indian labour “find the much-needed international protec- 
tion and cooperation from the International which stands for 
such violation of the first principles of proletarian unity”? 

Roy raises another question: “...the political question of 
national liberation ever remains the first concern of the Indian 
working class" and points out that the Amsterdam Inter- 
national and its political counterpart the Second International 
arc not for granting dependent countnes like India freedom 
and independence. Tin's is well-known and on tliis point “labour" 
government dittoed the policy of the tory government, Tlius 
Wc see that the Amsterdam International supports the policy 
of imperialism vis-a-vis the demands of the Indian workers and 
the demand of India for independence; while the RILU has 
gone on record fully supporting the militant fight of Indian 
workers for improving their living and working conditions and 
fully supports India’s demand for indqjcndence. 

Of course, the issue of affiliation was not taken up at the 
fourth session of the AITUC which as wc have said even did 
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not transact any business TTie issue came up in the succeeding 
sessions of the AITUC m the late twenties and the militant 
trade-unionists who came in the AITUC with the rise of the 
fighting trade-union movement prevented the affiliation to 
Amsterdam. 

As for the fourth session of the AITUC, the Amnia Bazar 
Patrika dated 1 Apnl 1924 records that this session “which met 
in Calcutta Universitj' Hall broke up m disorder on the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the subjects committee”. To begin 
■\vith there was dispute whetlier the session convened by the 
reception committee constituted under the presidentship of 
Mrs Santosh Kumari Gupta was in order or not. But as leaders 
■and delegates from different parts had arrived, the question was 
.settled in a meeting of leaders m which N. M. Joshi, Baptista 
■and C. R. Das, the president of the session, participated and 
the session began. It appears that after tlie president of the 
reception committee had welcomed the delegates, there was a 
general speech by Qutbuddm Ahmad. Tliereafter differences 
arose on the constitution of the subjects committee. There 
was> pandemonium and the president adjourned the meeting. 

Evelyn Roy, writing in the Inprecor of 17 April 1924 about 
the textile strike, says “Ulien it (the session) finally met on 
14 March^ it broke up in a ram of abuse and all-round fisticuffs, 
■without so much as giving one thought to the cause of the 
150,000 striking millhands of Bombay, nor of identifjing the 
All India Trade Union Congress with the greatest industrial 
struggle that has ever been waged in India.” 


1. rhii date is incorrect — cm. 



1. BOMBAY STRIKES 


The capitalist offensive is m full suing m India. On the pre- 
text of trade depression, which is a depression only in compan- 
son uith the abnormal profits made in prc\ious jears, the mill- 
owners of Bombay are determined to reduce the stan'atioa 
u’ages of the workers. The persistent struggle of the Ahmeda- 
bad inillhands may be renewed in Bombaj. But the “labour 
leaders” are already in the field and arc doing their level best to 
sabotage the resistance of the workers. 

Mr Ginwala \’acated his chair on the Tanff Board, on which 
he stoutly defends the cause of Indian capital, to rebuke the 
locked-out workers of the Matunga GIF railway workshop. The 
little disturbance there, which caused such a nervousness on 
part of the government and the railway company, u-as the 
result of the iiighhandcd behaviour of some officials. Mr Gin- 
wala, who IS curiously the president of the Railu’ajmen’s 
Union, declared in his speech to the locked-out men : "this 
lockout has alienated his sympathy with the worken of the 
Matunga workshop”. \Miy? Because thc>’ "had no business to 
take the law in their own hand” even if assaulted brutally. Tlie 
labour leader evidently belie\'es that the law is too sacred a com- 
modity to be touched by the low people . it should be adminis- 
tered only by and for the propertied classes. Tlie champion of 
the proletanat was indignant because “certain damage is done 
to railway property”, and admonished his flock to stop “hooli- 
ganism and prei’cnt damage to person and property”. He went 
further and laid down that the “duty of the union was to hand 
over the culprit to the police”. He thought tlut the workshop 
was closed for proper reasons -and declared that he would have 
done the same thing, if the workshop belonged to him Fine 
labour leader ! 

If the mill-workers fail to put up a resistance to the offensive 
of capital, the)’ \vill gradually lose tile httlo ground they gained 
by their oivn strenuous efforts in. 1920. Partial strides at this 
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moment, when the owTiers are only too glad to close down, will 
of course he useless, and e^en hannful to the workers. But the 
situation is such that powerful direct action can be organised. 
Tlie leaders, ho\\ever, are against it. Ever)' attempt is being 
made to dampen the zeal of the workers w’ho are in a mood to 
fight for their rights. When partial stnkes are useless, it is not 
nccessaiy to suspend all action; but, on the contrary, it becomes 
necessary to adopt more re\olutionary weapons, namely mass 
demonstrations, to be in the shops without working, etc. 
Besides, political character can be guen to strikes. For exam- 
ple, the workers can demand the immediate removal of the 
armed forces and refuse to go to the factories unless the de- 
mand is complied with; meanwhile thej' can hold mass demon- 
strations in the streets. Then the railwaymen have expressed 
their readiness to come out on sympathetic strike. So there is 
an opportunity for a big re\olutionar>' stake. So there is an 
opportunity for a big revolutionarj’ movement. It will, how- 
ei’er, not take place, because of the bourgeois leadership which 
is more interested in the maintenance of peace and order, safety 
of property, etc., than in the defence of proletarian interests. 
Tile pernicious character of pacifism is again e.\-posed. \Vlnle the 
owTiers are using all means of violence and coercion with the 
aid of the state, the labour leaders are preaching nonviolence 
and constitutional action. 

(Vangunrd’, Vol 4, Nos 3-i, 
15 Januar>‘ & 1 February 1924) 


2. BOMBAY STRIKE 
(From Our Correspondent) 

Bombay, Feb. 2 : Tlie stake in the cotton industry' is com- 
pletely general. 81 out of the 83 mills are closed dow-n. The 
number of workers involved is o\'er 150,000. The attitude of the 
owners is defiant. The circular issued by the Millowncrs’ Asso- 
ciation says that if the workers do not resume- work uncondi- 
tionally within 24 hours, the pen'od of lockout will be extended 
another two wedcs. It is evidently expected that the resistance 
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of the strikers will be broken doun by that time and thc}- will 
accept the terms dictated. But thc workers are no less firm in 
their demand. They are determined to hold out until the em- 
ployers agree to continue the payment of the yearly bonus, 
which amounts to a month’s wages In spite of their splendid 
spirit and paralysing of thc entire industry-, the uorkers are not 
the masters of the situation. Unfortunately this fight, which 
exclusively concerns them, will not be conducted strictly accord- 
ing to their interests and desire Tlie labour leaders in this 
country do not ncccssanly adjust their action to the interest 
and will of the working class, ’fliey do not consider uhat the 
workers do want, but what they should want and how they 
should proceed. 

Nc\erthelcss the attitude of the owners m this case is so 
ob\iously outrageous that the lockcd-out men have the sjmpa- 
thy of the public. Tlic nationalist pros, which is usually very 
moderate m its cnticism of the capitalist during stakes, is on 
this occasion tuned to a stronger tone. Tlie discontent among 
the workers is so acute that the leaders also find it necessarv to 
be careful in choosing their words m addressing strike meetings. 
Tlie tone of rebuke and sermon so usual to our labour leaders 
is not to be heard this time. They did their best to prevent the 
strike. Of course tlicv' told thc workers tliat they- were advising 
them not to stake considenng their (the workers’) interest. 
The protestation, how’ever, did not work. Batches of workers 
began to down tools m one mill after another until a large 
number of the mills were affected, and the owners replied b\' a 
general lockout. 

Tlie owners refuse to pay the annual bonus on the plea that 
the industry’ has been going through a period of senous depres- 
sion for more than a year. This is, of course, not true, although 
it IS a fact that the rate of profit has been steadily going down 
from the abnormal over hundred per cent level of the postwar 
boom period. It was 70 per cent net in 1921 and 40 per cent in 
1923. Granted that the decrease has gone on in some propor- 
tions, the reports of the last year will not corroborate the con- 
tention that the industry is losing money. On the other hand, 
the real value of the wages has gone up by 12 per cent over the 
prewar level; and it should be remembered that the workers in 
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the Bombay cotton industry were scandalously underpaid before 
the war. 

In short, there could not be a clearer issue on which the 
workers’ fight could be resolutely fought. But already the lea- 
ders are summoning up their courage and have taken the first 
step to break up this splendid fight, which otherwise would 
end in certain victor}’. It is nonsense to argue that the emplo- 
yers wanted the men to strike so that they could close down 
the industry. The employers cannot continue indefinitely in 
this insane policy. An idle mill costs them dearly every day. 
The stock accumulated in godouns is after all not so much as 
to last more than a few weeks if the production is suspended. 
Then there is the fear of leaving the market open to the inva- 
sion of additional imported goods. All these considerations arc 
verv’ weight}, and the owners will not be unmindful of them. 
The consideration, on the other hand, is the power of resistance 
of the workers. Gnen their economic bankruptcy and absence 
of union fund, there must be apprehension on this score; but 
here we have the undaunted zeal of the workers which is not 
only expressed m words, but has been proved in fact on prev”!- 
ous occasions. In the mass meeting held day before vesterday, 
a number of strikers spoke Tlieir comrades responded to them 
with the promise to hold out even for months if necessai}’. 

But the interv’cntion of the leaders has already begun. Tliey 
are telling the workers that their cause will be harmed if the}’ 
continued the stnke. Their exaggerated concern for the welfare 
of the workers makes one lemember the proverb— she is a w’itch 
w’ho is more affectionate than mother. Day before yesterday the 
leaders attended tlig meeting in full force and coaxed the men 
to pass a resolution pra}'ing the governor to appoint an arbitra- 
tion board and declanng that the work will be resumed as soon 
as this board is appointed. So it is not premature to declare 
that the strike is killed by the leaden, whose faith in deputa- 
tions seems to be inordinate. Mr Baptista, who sponsored the 
resolution, had waited upon the governor at the head of a 
deputation but a month ago and was sent back with a homily 
on trade-unionism. But his zeal is boundless when a strike is to 
be brought to a speedy termination. The workers will return to 
their posts Icawng their demands to be discussed. We knovv 
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what such a resolution ends in. Tliere is the experience of 
Ahmedabad on the same bonus question, and of Jamshedpur. 
Afr Baptista gently rebuhed the worlcers for having gone on 
strike without appealing to him for advice. He informed them 
that in that case he could help them get the bonus without 
the resort to strike. But it was in July last year that the emplo- 
yers declared their decision to suspend the pajment of bonus. 
Why did not Mr Baptista take action and make it unnecessary 
for the workers to bear the burden of a strike by securing them 
the bonus constitutionally? 

(Vanguard, V'ol 4, Xo 6. 

: ^^arch 1924) 


3. INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATION 
Bv AI. N. Roy 

In the coming session of the All India Trade Union Con- 
gress the very important question of international afEIiation 
will be raised. Tlie nationalist movement can remain content 
with its isolated character; in fact its ver)' nature and philosophy 
does not very well permit it to have a healthy international 
connection. It may seek to create “public opinion” in this or 
that counti}’ or it may talk of an impossible Asiatic federation; 
but it is obviously against entering into any organic or politi- 
cal relation with a re\olutionaiy international body. The cause 
of this attitude is simple; the Indian nationalist movement, as 
any other nationalist movement, being essentially a bourgeois 
movement naturally seeks the s)Tnpathy and alliance of the 
corresponding class in the international sphere. But in the 
present epoch of history the bourgeoisie of all countries, uhose 
sympathy or support counts for anj thing, are decidedly im- 
perialistic, therefore hostile to the aims and aspirations of the 
subject peoples. To an average nationalist, international rela- 
tions mean (in the absence of the possibility of diplomatic re- 
lation) tlie amorphous sj-mpathy of the upper classes of other 
countries, or the questionable patronage of some government 
or other uhich at a given moment happens to be in open con- 
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flict with the British. The bourgeoisie of a dependent country 
cannot have the coveted place in the socalled comity of nations; 
that is, they are not looked upon as equals by the bourgeoisie 
that rule the world. Therefore a nationalist movement, which 
is bourgeois par excellence, does not and cannot have organic 
•and political international relations. 

This however cannot be so with the Indian working class, in 
-Spite of the undeniable fact that, being the most vital part of 
the Indian people, the question of national freedom is its first 
preoccupation. The Indian working class must participate in 
the struggle for national liberation; indeed this histone struggle 
will be brought to its final victory not only by the energy and 
sacrifice of the ^\’orking class, but under its revolutionary 
leadership. But the working class is not engaged in this struggle 
only for national independence as such. It participates and will 
eventually lead this movement, actuated by its class interest. 
This being the case, the Indian working class is engaged in a 
fight which objectively transcends national boundanes and 
which must be fought on an international scale. Its alliance 
with the bourgeoisie of its own country is but temporar)*, while 
its relation with the working class of other countries is organic^ 
being based on permanent interests. 

Apart from this far-reaching consideration, there are more 
immediate reasons why the Indian working class must have in- 
ternational affiliation. These reasons lie m the very vital ques- 
tions of wages, hours of labour, working conditions and general 
welfare of the working class. Capitalism today operates on a 
worldwide scale. It reduces the standard of living of the entire 
working class by cleverly playing one section off against the 
other. The protection of working class interests therefore de- 
mands an international working class organisation. Indian 
workers being practically helpless uctims of native and foreign 
capitalist exploitation must join some such international orga- 
nisation. Therefore the question of international affiliation is 
one of the most vital questions before the Indian working-class 
movement. It should have been raised and decided before; but 
the immaturity of the movement did not permit it. But the 
interest of the movement docs not allow any further delay. 

This very important question, howes-er, should not be 
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decided Iightheartedly. Tlierc is no use of adhering to an inter- 
national body )ust for the sake of adhering. Before adhering 
to an international body, it should be examined whether it 
stands faithfully by the pnnciplcs of internationalism; it should 
be imestigatcd whetlicr the historj’ of that particular body 
proves that it has defended the interests of the working class^ 
under all circumstances or it has betrayed the working class m 
critical moments. Because if it is seen that even the European 
proletanat with its powerful organisation has been betrayed, 
the helplessness of the weak and badly-organised Indian labour 
will be evident. 

Now it seems almost certain that the Trade Union Con- 
gress will declare for its adhesion to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, commonly known as the Amsterdam 
International It will do so because the suggestion to this effect 
has come from Mr N. M. Joslu, who has the reputation of be- 
ing the oldest and sinccrcst labour leader of India. Mr Joshi’s 
knowledge of the condition of Indian labour is vast, and he 
is somewhat acquainted with the international labour move- 
ment It IS more reasonable, therefore, that he should think 
twice before he commits the Trade Union Congress to a 
certain line of policy. Given the general ignorance of the in- 
tricacies of the international labour movement prevailing among 
the Indian labour leaders, Mr Joshi's proposition will be carried 
without examination or opposition, 'flic responsibility of the 
move, therefore, solely rests upon him. But is it wise to deter- 
mine the international affiliation of the Indian working class 
so Iightheartedly? 

An appreciation of the importance of international affiliation 
seems to be lacking among the leaders of the Trade Union 
Congress. As we understand from a bulletin issued by the 
secretary', the attractiveness of the Amsterdam International 
consists only of the fact that on its executive board there is 
a seat reserved for an Asiatic delegate, and that affiliation will 
result in the occupation of that seat by an Indian. No question 
of programme and pnnciple is raised. It is not at all enquired 
if the interests of Indian labour will be protected by this par- 
ticular international. It is not considered whether the policy 
of that particular body has been friendly or hostile to the in- 
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terests of Indian labour. It is not examined if the aims and 
aspirations of the Indian working class are compatible with 
the tradition and policy of the Amsterdam International. 
Besides these questions, which touch the Indian labour move- 
ment directlj, there are greater questions of programme and 
principle involved— questions which should be carefully examin- 
ed before affiliation, if affiliation w'lll not be only an act of 
formality or of fashion. But here we may leave aside these 
questions and deal with those immediately concerning Indian 
labour. 

Before adhering to it, one must know something of the 
constitution and pohej’ of the Amsterdam International. Al- 
though its headquarters are m Holland, it is controlled by the 
British Trades Union Congress. Pohticallj’ it is guided by the 
recently patched up Second International (renamed at Ham- 
burg Socialist and Labour International) which again is domi- 
nated by the British Labour Party. Tins fact by itself certainly 
does not speak against the Amsterdam International, because, 
looked at from tlie workers’ point of view, there cannot be any 
serious quarrel between Indian and Bntish labour. But un- 
fortunately it IS also a fact that the attitude of both the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party has so 
far been anything but friendly, not only to Indian national in- 
terests, but to the class interest of the Indian labour as well. 
Tlic incident«: that bear out this statement are innumerable and 
are quite well known to Indian labour leadws, particularly 
Mr Joshi. Tliere arc three sets of Indian workers whose intcr^ts 
demand an immediate international settlement. Tliej’ arc the 
lascars, cotton mill norkers and |utc mill hands. The interests 
of the British and Indian rvorkers engaged m these three 
branches of mdristr,- are so closely interlinked that the nclfare 
of both demands international cooperation and organisation. 
Wiat has been the attitude of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, and for that matter of the Amsterdam Inymational 
on this question^ Tire anMcty of the leadm of BnUsh marine 
rvorkers to keep the coloured man out of Bntish ships is noti> 
nous; the attitude taken bj' them after the SS Eg>pt inci- 
dent IS not yet forgotten; and H. Gosling and Havelock \\ ilson 
exercise great influence in Amsterdam. Tlic leader of the Lan- 
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casliirc Textile Union, Tom Shaw, now the labour minister in 
MacDonald’s cabinet, js a stout champion of the excise duty on 
the Indian cotton industiy, a dntv uhich is not paid out of the 
profit of the millowners, but deducted from the uage bill. No 
British labour leader has paid any attention to the inhuman 
exploitation of Indian workers m Calcutta jute mills, an exploi- 
tation winch undercuts the workers of Dundee. It was Miss 
Margaret Bondficld, president of the general council of British 
Trades Unions, who in the Washington Conference (1920) 
insisted that the work-time of the Asiatic children must be 
two hours longer than that of the west. Is it not placing inor- 
dinate faith in human sense of justice and chantv to expect 
that Indian labour will find the much-needed inteniational 
protection and cooperation from an international which stands 
for such violation of the first principles of proletarian unity? 

There IS another aspect of the ease. It is political. 7he Indian 
labour movement can nc\er dissociate itself from the struggle 
for national freedom unless it desires to become a handmaid 
of imperialism. Tliercfore, without m the least minimising the 
importance of immediate economic issues, it must be admitted 
that the political question of national liberation e\'er remains 
the first concern of the Indian working class. 'Dus being the 
case, it must know what attitude the international it proposes 
to join takes on this all-absorbing issue. Here the Amsterdam 
International is put to the acid test and found woefully unsuit- 
able to our purpose. Both the Amsterdam International and 
its political counterpart, the Second International, are pledg- 
ed to the policy of keeping the “backward peoples in 
civilising subjugation”, 'Ilie)' fully and unconditionally sub- 
scribe to the Versailles treaty and the covenant of the League 
of Nations— the infamous instruments of imperialism. Even 
a large section of the bourgeoisie has rerolted against these 
notorious documents; but to the Amsterdam leaders thev 
have become articles of faith. The attitude of the Bntish labour 
government at last graphically demonstrates what can Indian 
labour expect from such pscudointemationals. 

\Vc do not propose to recommend an alternative just at this 
moment Wlrat we do suggest, however, is that the question 
of affiliation should be extensively discussed before any decision 
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is arrncd at, SufEcicnt mformation about the international 
labour movement sliould be made available to Indian labour 
50 that tile very important step can be taken intelligently. It 
should be made knowm that besides the official labour bureau 
of Geneva and the Amsterdam Federation, there is still a 
third international working-class organisation which embraces 
that vci)' numerous section of the European proletariat which 
is too rcvoliitionar)* to conform with the policy of the Amster- 
danicrs. It is the Red International of Labour Unions, with 
headquarters in Moscow and international bureaus in central 
Europe and in Britain, besides sections in practically all coun- 
tnes with an advanced l.ibour mo\cmcnt. Large bodies of work- 
ers in Turkc}’, Eg}"?!, Dutch Indies, China and Japan have de- 
clared tlicir adherence to it. Wliilc the policy of the Amster- 
dam Federation is dcterminttl by a fav leaders, often in con- 
sultation with the employing class, in their closed conferences, 
the Red International holds annual congresses which arc attended 
hy delegates sent b)' the workers themselves, and it is 
in these congresses that the programme and policy of the inter- 
national mosement arc settled after a free and frank debate- 
Politically, tlie Red International frankly stands for the free- 
dom of subject nationalities, and all its national sections are 
strictly bound to give ever}' form of assistance m carrjang out 
this policy. Industrially it has taken up the task of organising 
an International Transport Workers' Union, w’hich will include 
all workers irrespecti\'e of colour. The demand is equal pay for 
equal work. It carries on an incessant fight against not only the 
capitalist class, but also against the labour aristocracy which has 
turned the international into a farce, which stands for white 
supremacy e\ en among the proletariat, and w'hich uses all means, 
fair and foul, to prevent the proletariat from rebelling against 
the present system. 

These few words arc by way of information. The concrete sug- 
gestion we make is this. In its coming session, the Trade Union 
Congress should discuss the question of affiliation tentatively. 
No decision should be taken. An expert committee should be 
elected to collect materials concerning the various international 
oiganisations for the information of the unions. The matenals 
collected from all available sources should be given wide publi- 
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city in se\cral \crnaculars. nie second thing to be done will be 
to send a small delegation to Knropc with the purpose of 
attending international congresses and conferences. In doing so, 
the delegation will be able to see for itself to which body the- 
Indian labour moiemait can affiliate itself profitably. The dele- 
gation can also iisit indmdiial countnes and acquire firsthand 
knowledge of the state of affairs in the international proletarian 
movement, 'llie question of affiliation will be finally settled 
after the efforts of the expert committee have enlightened the 
rank and file on the matter, with the help of material informa- 
tion and after the delegation has submitted its report and the- 
report has been widely circulated. We consider our proposition 
to be quite careful and democratic and thus worthy of 
acceptance. 

(S’anguard, Vol 4, N’o 6. 

1 March 1924> 


4. SOME TACTS ABOUT THE BOMBAY STRIKE 
By EsxLYTf Roy 

150,000 mill-operatives, including 30,000 women and children. 
have been on strike and locked-out of the textile mills of Bom- 
bay for nearly three months. All the mills of the distnet, 53 in 
number, are closed down. Tlie question at issue is the payment- 
of the annual bonus to the operatives, in addition to their 
usual wages. In July of last y-ear, the mvners put up a notice 
that the usual bonus, received by the operatives during the last 
fi\'e years and regarded by them as a form of supplementary" 
wa^es, would not be paid. Tlie men did not heed the notice, 
most of them being illiterate and it was not until the end of 
the year when the bonus became payable, that they realised the 
issue at stake. A stake was declared in the middle of January, 
followed immediately by a lockout on the part of the ow^iers,. 
with the idea of forcing the men back to wxirk unconditionally. 

Tlie monthly wages of Bombay roill'Openiti\es are Rs. 33 for 
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men and Rs 17 for women, for a ten-hour day. This sum is 
insufficient to maintain their bodily health and strength, or to 
provide them witli the most elementary necessities. For this 
reason, during tlie height of the postwar boom-penod, when 
mill profits seored to sc\’eral hundred per eent, the annual bonus 
‘^^as granted as a form of supplementary wages. Tlie cost of 
living has risen (according to official figures) 58 per cent since 
1914; profits have risen from Rs 674 lakhs in 1917 to Rs 1559 
Jakhs in 1921, with a slight falhng-off in 1922-25. Tlie cotton- 
•mill workers arc pro\crbially underpaid and overworked, with the 
result that they arc alwaj'S hcax’ily m debt to the monejlender. 
llieir right to organise into trade unions is not legally recognis- 
•cd ; they have no regular labour organisations and no union 
fund, 'riicir leaders, up to the time of the present strike, were 
drawn from the ranks of the bourgeoisie— law jers, politicians, 
philanthropists and professional labour leaders, who were closer 
in interest and s>mpathies to the employing class than to the 
workers, llicj’ sabotaged e\'cry attempt to strike on the part 
■of the latter; they took the part of the employers m every 
•decisive issue; tlicj' used their influence to keep the men at 
■ work and satisfied with the old conditions instead of attempt- 
ing to better themselves. Tlic government, which affects to 
remain neutral in labour disputes, has never hesitated to call out 
firmed police and military to aid the employers in guarding their 
property and crushing a stnkc. 

Tims e\'eiy institution and condition was against the success 
of the present strike, as has been the case of previous ones. Yet 
the textile workers of Bombay have maintained their struggle 
for three months m the face of all odds ; thej' have remained 
peaceful and nonviolent in the teeth of the most open provo- 
cation; thej- have repudiated tlieir old leaders and elected new 
ones from their own ranks to present their demands before the 
government and the emploj’crs; they have endured with mar- 
■\cllous fortitude tlic suffenngs of hunger and pni-ation through- 
out the w’hole of the strike period. They have never wavCTed 
in their demand for the payment of the bonus as a prerequisite 
for returning to work ; tliej’ have maintained their solid front 
against the efforts of the employers to entice a part of them 
lack to work, and against the sabotage of the government and 
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the public, winch has refnimed from guing them any concrete 
liclp during the Jong and bitter dispute. 

The textile workers of Bombay are djing in the streets from 
stanation. 'Jheir January wages, already earned before the de- 
claration of the stnke and lockout, have been illegally withheld 
by the owners. 'JTie grain dealers and provision shops have long 
ago refused them credit, lliey are unable to pay their rent for 
the miserable rooms in which they huddle by tens and dozens 
in the infamous Bombay chawb (tenements). The workers 
ha\’c ne\’Cr possessed any material resources to carr^’ them from 
one day to the next, nor any central fund to maintain them in 
time of strike Thej' are sticking to their demands m the f^^e 
of slow stan-ation. Appeals to the public for material help, and 
to the government have met with no response. The charitable 
associations of Bombaj' are all controlled by the Afillouners’ As- 
sociation and have refused to give aid to the strikers. Tile legis- 
latuc councils, both national and provincial, have made no move 
to come to tlic assistance of the sufferers. 'Hie Indian National 
Congress, \\hich at each of its annual sessions since 1916 has 
pledged its support to the cause of Indian labour, refused to 
sanction the granting of a sum for supplying gram or credits to 
the stamng stnkers. The AIMndia I’rade tXnion Congress, 
which presumes to lead the struggle of the Indian workers 
against the employing class, has nc\’er so much as mentioned the 
Bomba}’ strike, nor sent one of its office-holders to tJie scene of 
the struggle to investigate and guide it, nor issued a single ap- 
peal on behalf of the starving strikers. The fourth annual ses- 
sion of the All-Indu Trade Union Congress which was sche- 
duled to be held on 7 March, the very day on which the workers 
of Bombay were being shot down by the guns of the police and 
military, deferred its session indefinitely because of internal 
quarrels and factional disputes among its officebearers. \TIicn 
it finally met on 14 March, it broke up in a rain of abuse and 
all-round fisticuffs, without so much as giving one thouglit to 
tfic cause of the 150,000 striking milUiands of Bombay, nor of 
idcntifviwg the AIMndia I’rade Union Congress witJi tlie 
greatest industrial stniggic that has ever been waged in India. 

Tkic Bntish labour government and Labour Party, wliich rule 
the destinies of the Indian people today, have limited thaV intc- 
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’ rests in tlie fate of the stanuig Bombay workers on strike for a 
living wage to a statement m the House of Commons that the 
matter “lus been left to the govemment of India’'. While m 
Britain the dockers’ strike, the tram and bus strike, and other 
threatened strikes rcceh'cd the mmicdiate and closest attention 
of the goi cnimcnt>-in India an industnal dispute affecting the 
welfare and vet)- lues of 150,000 workers, to which must be 
added their families and dependants and reaching out m its 
consequences to the \cry shores of England in its effect on the 
Lancashire textile industrj*, has bear allowed to proceed for 
three months without a motion to interfere on the part of the 
labour govenunent, nor a gesture of sympathy or solidarity on 
the part of the Labour Party. 

llic British labour govermnent and the British Labour Party 
have pennitted the striking and lockcd-out millhands of Bombay 
to die in the streets from stanation, to be shot down by the 
rifles of armed police and niilitar>', without using their supreme 
power as licad of the Bntish empire, to bring this strike to an 
and to secure victor)' to the |ust demands of the Bombay 
^\orkers. 

What arc the facts of this strike? In what way is it proceed- 
ing, and what will be the result of a defeat of the workers, both 
in India and in Great Britain ? 

Tlie present struggle is more than a mere demand for pay- 
ment of bonus on the part of the workers. It is an offensive on 
the part of Indian capitalism (which includes both Europeans 
and natives) against the Indian working class to reduce still 
further its already pitiably low standard of living. It was in- 
tended to follow up the refusal of the bonus with a cut in 
W'ages. Tlie comparative lull in the textile industry AVas seized 
upon by the owners as a fav’ourable moment to cut into the 
Wage bill, which had been slightly raised during the boom 
period m response to the rise in the cost of living and the con- 
sequent stnke w’ave that \isited Bombay in 1919 Such an 
offensive had already taken place in Ahmedabad. w’here the 
workers were forced to accede. Tlie Bombay millowners were 
prepared to close down for a short time, to force the men to 
submit to the new conditions. The stnke of the operatives in 
January was promptly repli^ to by the declaration of a two- 
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week lockout. It was held that this period would sufHce to 
bring the men to their knees. In spite of the opposition of 
their socallcd leaders who, having failed m all their efforts to 
prev’ent the strike, tried by e\'ery means to persuade them to 
resume work unconditionall 5 , the workers instinctively realised 
that more than the bonus was at stake — if they yielded, the 
next attack would be directed against their wages. Therefore 
the>' held firm, and the lockout had to be extended for two 
further successive periods of two weeks. At the close of each 
one, unsuccessful attempts were made by the owners to reopen 
the mills with black-leg labour. Signs were posted saying that 
if the men would resume work the owners guaranteed not to 
reduce wages, but nothing was said about the bonus Tlie men 
lield out, and at the end of six weeks, the owners began to feel 
the effects of the complete stoppage, and division arose m their 
own ranks. At a meeting of the Bombaj’ MiIlowTiers’ Associa- 
tion, a strong Indian minority was for granting the demand for 
bonus, but a slight majority against it earned the day. In the 
battle bctw’ecn Lancashire and Bombay, m winch Lancashire 
textile products arc protected at the expense of native industr>-, 
it is the Indian workers who must pay the difference in a lower 
wage bill to permit the Indian textile indnstr}- to thrive. 

At the end of six weeks, in response to tlie urgent demands 
of the workers and the pressure of public opinion, the governor 
of Bombay Sir Leslie Wilson, who had refrained from taking 
any action calculated to bnng the dispute to a close, appointed 
an inquiry committee with power to investigate “the custo- 
marv, legal or equitable cLiim of the men to payment of bonus”. 
This committee had neither power to recommend nor to arbi- 
trate; despite the request of the wxirkers, no representative of 
labour was included among its members, appointed from tbo 
prominent capitalists and government henchmen of Bombay. It 
was a move to gain time by appeanng to do something and to 
draf out the negotiations, until the workers would be forced to 
surrender. This committee held three sittings, extending over a 
penod of two weeks. Appointed on 29 February it published 
tts findings on 12 March, five days after the events of 7 March 
when protest meetings of the strikers were fired upon by the 
police, resulting in five killed, four wounded and thirteen 
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arrests. Tlie decision of the committee caused no surprise, given 
its nature and composition : it declared that : “Tlie milhvorkers 
have not establishii any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
'equitable, to the pajment annually of a bonus. . .” and that 
‘‘the results of the working of the mill industry as a whole for 
the year 1923 arc such as to justify the contention of the mill 
owners that the profits do not admit of the payment of r 
bonus”. 

On 7 March, just before these findings became public, a 
notice \\'as posted on all the mill premises to the effect that : 
■“To all workers willing to resume work unconditionally, the 
mills Mill be opened for resumption of work on 8 March, and 
two days later the January u'agcs will be paid.” Tlie notice uas 
■-Signed by S. D. Saklatwala, chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
•owners’ Association. Tlie result was tragic, and till present wnt 
mg, Unexplained events of 7 March, when in reply to some 
stone-throwing on the part of assembled groups of strikers 
gathered together to discuss the notice, police fire was opened 
■^^ithout ^\'arning on the unarmed crowd, killing five and w’ound- 
ing four. Tlii'rtcen workers who attempted to loot a grain-shop 
■were arrested. 

This brutal massacre, which roused a storm of indignation in 
the Indian public mind, was brushed aside by the Bombay gov- 
•emment with the single statement in the Bombay legislative 
•council on 8 March that “the government desire to offer their 
■sympath)' to the victims, particularly in new of the veiy credit- 
■able behaviour of the men liitheito. . Militarv patrols have been 
•called out. but it is hoped that it will not be necessary to use 
■^hem unless absolutely essential to prcse^^'e law and order. 
Asked by a member if there was any loss to propertj’ as a re- 
-sult of the acts of the strikers, the home member replied- “I 
understand there has been some window-breaking and some 
looting in the mills. But so far, I have no information of any 
serious injury to any of the mills.” 

Tlie events of 7 March precipitated long-delayed action on 
the part of the Bombay government, and the Millowners Asso- 
•ciation was informed by his excellency that: “January wages 
should be paid at once without affecting the question of bonus 
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and irrespective of resumption of work by the men, and that 
tlic nnllowTiers should meet the representatives of the men to 
discuss the questions at issue." It should be remembered that 
this tardy step to effect negotiations was made two months 
after the beginning of the dispute, wliich had plunged 150,000 
workers, together with their wncs and families, into the direst 
distress and the whole industrial life of Bombay into an abnor- 
mal state, ^\'ould a similar strike of such dimensions liave been 
allowed to drag out its course in Lancashire without some action 
being taken by the labour govenimeiit’ 

Yet still another month has been allowed to pass without 
an\ dccishc action bang takai to bring the dispute to a close. 
Tlic latest reports bnug ncvxs that the striking operatives, ex- 
hausted and stoning, haic appealed to tlic government for Iiclp- 
to assist 50,000 of them witli their wncs and clnldrcn to be 
repatriated to their Milages, where thc>’ hope to find some kind 
of work Fifty thousand hove already found their own waj* 
back to the countf)- distncts— the remainder, three tunes fiftj- 
tliousand at the least if we count those dcpaulent upon them, 
remain m Bombas to fight it out to tlic end, performing c,isu.il 
kihour subsisting on precarious chanty or dying outright in the 
streets of Bombay 'Hie goscnimait lias been asked to provide 
them with some form of work to enable them to sursivc the* 
struggle. A fesv of the smaller mills arc reported to have opened, 
to which a fesv thousand mai had straggled back to work. But 
the oscrsshclmiiig mafonty ranam firm to their voluntin* 
pledge to abstain from rtioining the mills until their origmal’ 
danands base been met. 

Tlic British Libour Party, in power today as the British 
lahouc govcnimcnt, has it within its rncuns to save the Boriilwy 
workers from dcatli by stanation. and from the lingering exist- 
ence which cxploitition renders worse than dcatli. It can send' 
material help to support the staning sinkers, and it can de- 
mand arbitration of tlic dispute in a manner fair and just to* 
the cause of the Indian working class, 

Uixm the outcome of this stnlc hangs the fjtc. for the nett 
few- \ars. of tlic Indun textile workers in tliar heroic struegle 
for a hsing wage. And ui>on the paymait of Inin? wage to the 
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Indian textile workers depends the future well-being of the 
textile workers of Great Biit<iin, whom the Indian workers are 
being forecd, against their will, to undercut The Bombay strike 
is but another instance of the fact that the international prole- 
tariat must hang together or thej' will hang separately, 

llnprccoT, Vol 4, No 25, 
17 April 1924) 



5- India at the Fifth Comintern 
Congress 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie two articles each from the Vanguard and fiiprecor show 
how India was reflected at the Fifth Congress of the Commu- 
nist International which held its sessions in Moscow from 17 
June to 8 July 1924. According to the report m Inprecor^ 
M. N. Roy ssas elected to the presidium of the congress and to 
the political and programme commission in the opening session. 
He 'ras also one of the three comrades from India who werC 
elected to the commission on the national and colonial question. 

Tlie Vanguard- published the agenda of the congress svlucli 
included the following items : “Lenin and the Communist 
International, economic situation of the world, report on 
tactics trade unions, national question including the attitude 
of the communist parties towards nationalism, the revolution* 
an' movement fn the east and in the colonies, the negro ques- 
tion organisational problems, the peasant international, inter- 
national communist v-outh movement, reports of sections, co- 
operation, elections to the executive committee. 

“Invitations have been issued to the affiliated parties and 
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groups of all countries. TIic Communist Party of India is en- 
titled to said delegates.” 

In the course of his report on the organisational questioiv 
Pj-atnitsky ga\c a statistical table prepared by the mandate 
commission, showing the 6gurcs of the membership and candi- 
date membership of the affiliated parties at the fourth and the 
fifth congresses. 'Plie number of communist parties listed was 
46. India was No 41 but no membership figures were listed 
against it. In the remark column against India it is wntten 
“illegal’’.^ On the next page of the same issue, there is another 
table which gives the number of delegates "with decisive vote” 
present at the congress and the number of "mandates” allotted 
to them. Against India we find noted "2 delegates" and ‘‘10 
mandates". These two delegates arc "with decisive vote” and 
India had no delegates “with consultative vote”. According to 
the information Chmmohan Schanavis got from the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism in Moscow, the two delegates at this con- 
gress were M. N. Roy and Mohammad Ah. But we have seen 
that on the commission for n.itional and colonial question there 
were three comrades from India.'* WHio then was the third 
Indian comrade without decisive vote^ This is likely to be 
Clemens Dutt, who was later associated with M. N. Roy and 
Mohammad Ali and the three formed "the foreign buro” of 
the CPI described and defined m a later constitution of the 
party (1927). 

llie first point on the agenda w’as “Lemn and the Communist- 
International” m the course of which tributes were paid to the 
great departed leader as the founder and leader of the Commu- 
nist International. 

This was followed by the report made by Zinoviev on the 
activities and the tactics of the ECCI between the fourth and 
the fifth congresses, ^^'■c have reproduced here Roy’s interven- 
tion in the course of the debate on Zinoviev s report on 20 
June 1924 in which he makes a plea for a strong communist 
party m Britain which should extend its actnitj- empirewade, 
supporting the liberation stniggle of the peoples of the colonies. 
He also makes a pointed reference to the fact that the majority 

8 Inprccar, Vol 4, No 57, 12 August 1924. 

4 Ibid, Vol 4, No 34, 18 June 1924 
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of the British \\orkmg class is dominated by the reformist 
ideology of compromise with imperialism. This was strikingly 
demonstrated by the fact that the “labour” government headed 
bi' MacDonald, mIiicIi came to power with the \otes of the 
working class, was continuing the same old tor)' policy' of sup- 
pressing the struggle of the Indian people for independence 
and democracy. 

Arthur MacMamis. a delegate from Britain, read out a pro- 
test against repression m India. He referred to the Kanpur 
Conspiracy Case and to the arrest and trial of III peasants of 
UP for resistance against landlord oppression. Tlic Comintern 
expressed its solidarity with the workers and peasants of India 
fighting for their just and democratic demands. Tliis protest 
was unanimousl) adopted. 

Tlie resolution adopted on the ECCI report contained the 
following paragraphs on the national and colonial question; 

“17. On the national question, the executive had frequent 
occasion to remind many sections for whom this question is one 
of the greatest importance, that the}- were not carrying out the 
decisions of the Second Congress satisfactorily. One of the 
fundamental principles of Leninism, that communists should 
resolutely and constantly fight for self-determination, rights of 
nationalities {secession and the formation of independent 
states), lias not been applied by all the sections of the Com- 
munist International in the desired manner. 

“18. In addition to winning the support of the peasant masses 
and of the oppressed national minorities, the exccutue com- 
mittee in its instructions always emphasised the necessity for 
winning over the rc\ olutionaij' morements for emancipation of 
colonial peoples and for all peoples of the cast so as to make 
them the allies of the revolutionary proletariat of the capitalist 
countnes. Tin's requires not only the extension of the direct 
contact betw’een the executive and the national-emancipation 
movement of tlie orient, but also \er}' close contact between 
the sections m the imperialist countries with the colonies ot 
those countries, and m the first place a constant struggle against 
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imperialist colonial policy of the bourgeoisie m ev’ery country. 
In this respect the activities arc e\eI^'^^he^e still very’ weak.”^ 

llie report on the national and colonial question was made 
by Manuilsky. A resolution m connection with this report cor- 
rectly stated that in order to win o^c^ the people of colonial 
and senncolonial countries there must be a “further develop- 
ment of the direct contact of the eLCCutive with the national 
movement for emancipation”. 

Roy it seems moved an amendment to this stating that while 
igencrally keeping in touch with the national-liberation move- 
ment as a Avhole direct contact must be maintained w'lth “the 
Te\ oUitionary element of the same". Tins amendment w’as re- 
jected in the commission on the ground that it did not corres- 
pond with the (Lenin's) theses adopted at the Second Con- 
gress. These theses had clearly stated, “All communist parties 
must support by action the revolutionary’ liberation movements 
in these countries. The form which this support should take 
should be discussed with the communist party of the country 
in question, if there is one.” Tlie freedom mo\ ement in India as 
a whole was in general content and aim anti-impenahst m spite 
of its vacillations because it was directed towards taking the 
destiny of India away from the hands of foreign imperialism and 
into the hands of the people The Communist International 
supported the national-liberation movement as a whole in this 
sense, while assessing the correct role of the different elements 
Avithin it. The task of the genuine revolutionary (i.e. commu- 
nist) clement in the national-liberation movement is to win for 
"the movement as a whole the support of the International, while 
it is yet striving for winning the maionty of the movement for 
its policies. 

Roy, as IS clear from this Vanguard version of his speech on 
the national question, did not agree with the idea of according 
overall support to the national-liberation movement without 
reservations. Roy argues thus: “...for instance, a movement 
Avhich might have had a revolutionary significance in 1920 is not 
in the same position in 1924. Classes which might hav’e been 
allies of the revolutionary’ proletariat in 1920 w’ill not be allies 

5. Ibid, Vol 4, No 91, 17 July 1924. 
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in 1924.” lienee lie pomU out “the dniigcr of rigid formula”’ 
and wants “to rectify a fundamental error". 'J hc actual record 
of the discussion winch took place between Lenin and Roy on 
the noncoopcration ino\cnKnt of 1920 and the role of Gandhi 
m the commission on the national and colonial question at the- 
Second Congress is not asailablc to us. But K. Komarov, a 
SoMct scholar who has studied tins record, writes the following, 
in a recent article '‘‘I’herc were particularly sliaiyr diffcrcnccs- 
between him (Lenin) and M. .N. Roy o\er the attitude to 
Gandhi.”'’ 

'Fhe essence of Roy's sectarian approach here is the contrapo- 
sition of the national-liberation mosement to the nsing rcsolii- 
tionary workers’ and peasants’ mcvcmciit m the colonics. Tin’s 
was stated quite bluntly in Roy’s original draft of his “Supple- 
mentary 'Flicscs” in para 10, the whole of which Lenin cut out ’’ 

It IS surprising that Roy reserts to the same position in 1924,. 
after the question was again fully and thoroughly discussed and 
decided m the discussions at the I'ourth Congress (1922) which 
adopted a detailed theses on the question in the light of actual 
experience of the iiationaMibcration movement in the eastern 
ccuntnes. The theses of tlie Fourth Congress clearly repudiated 
this contraposition and worked out the tactic of united anti- 
imperialist front." Tins tactic enables tljc re\olutionary elements., 
particularly tlie communists, in the national-liberation move- 
ment to counteract the \acin3ting and compromising policies 
of the national bourgeois leadership and to de\c]op the inde- 
pendent organisational strcngtli and striking power of the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ movement. Roy himself had stated this in 
Ins report on the "eastern question” at the Fourth Congress.® 

But in 1924 Roy again reverted to the dichotomy and to the 
contraposition noted above. In the last para of his speech, he 
himself answers the question : “Tlie direct contact of the 
Comintern must be with the social class which is most rcvolu* 

6 E Komarov. “India’s Movement and the Soviet Union", Son'rt 
Reticw, No 41. 29 August 1972, p 37, for a fuller clucussion see V’oliime-- 
One, PP- 156-71. also 178-88. 

7 Volume One. pp. 186-88 

8. Ibid, pp 531-55 

9 Ibid, p 545, last para. 
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■tionar)’,'and the separate conditions of each country must be 
analysed ' from this point of view.” 

■ This 'is incorrecti The position of the Comintern has always 
been in the spirit of Lenin, viz to support the national-liberation 
movement as a whole in as much as it acts and struggles against 
foreign imperialist rule, at the same time striving to keep direct 
' contact with the re\*olutionary elements. If this were done in 
the spirit of contraposition, it could only create insurmountable 
difficulties for the revolutionary element, i.e, for the commu- 
nists, in the task of building the broad united anti-imperialist 
front for ensuring final victory. 

We have thus placed in sharp focus the policy worked out by 
the Fifth Congress for the work of communists in the national- 
liberation movement in colonial countries, particularly in India. 
It has nothing to do with the contraposition between the: 
naticnal-hberation movement and the movement for socioeco- 
, nomic changes, which Roy was proposing m his speech. Com- 
munist policy is based on a coordination of the two movements.. 
It is only when the working class in close alliance with the vast 
mass of peasantry and the revolutionary democrats comes 
‘foI:^va^d to make the greatest sacnfices in the national-liberation 1 
struggle while simultaneously fighting for its own demands andl 
for those of its allies that it can become a dominant force ini 
the struggle. It would then be able after political independence 
is achiev^ to ensure that further development towards econo- 
mic independence does not take place along capitalist lines but. 
along new democratic lines, so that the growing over of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist revolution is 
rendered possible. 

The Fifth Congress concluded with the election of the new 
executive committee (ECCI). Roy was elected to the ECCI 
from India; from the USSR Zinoviev, Bukharin, Stalin, Kame- 
nev and Rykov were members, while Sokolnikov, Trotsky, Lozov- 
sky and Pj'atnitsky were candidates; from Japan was Katayama; 
from Bulgaria Kolarov was member while G. Dimitrov was a 
candidate; from Great Britain, Pollitt and MacManus were 
members while Stewart and Gallacher were candidates ; from • 
Ukraine Manuilsky and Frunze were m^bers ; from Italy Bor- 
diga and Ercoli were members; from France'Semard and Doriot: 
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were members; from Germany there were 3 members with 
Thaelmann among the candidates and from Finland and Baltics 
there was Kuusinen, while Clara Zetkin and Bela Kun were 
members in their personal capacity.® 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned here that the British 
government was keeping careful watch on the proceedings of 
the Fifth Congress. In the confidential file of the government 
of India we have a brief but accurate report of the congress 
—mostly made up by the intelligence branch of the then ^e^vly• 
established Bntish embassy in Moscow— which is a copy of Lon- 
don file sent to Delhi.*® TTie report is all made up from 
the published report m the Russian press It gives the agenda, 
the names of the presidium, a bad summar>' of M. N. Roy’s 
speech on the national question and the composition of the 
new ECCI elected at the congress. Tlie report, it is stated in 
the file, rvas received on 5 August J924, i.e. before the details 
of the election of the ECCI appeared in the English edition of 
the /nprecor on 12 August 1924. Tlicrc is no comment on the 
proceedings in this file. 

To complete the record, wc give a brief report of the conclud- 
ing speech which Manmlsky made on the national question on 
8 July m which he sharply criticised M, N Roy’s approach to 
the national question. 


9 Inprecor Vol 4, No 57, 12 August 1924 In the first session of the 
nffvv’v-eWted’ECa held on 8 July 1924, M. N. Roy also 'elected 
a.s a candidate member of the presidium of the ECCI. 

10. nome-Rjl Tme^ F. ff/nw -1934. ^ 



2. INDIAN \\^ORKERS ATTEND THE FIFTH WORLD 
CONGRESS OF THE Cl 


The notice of the celebration of the Fifth World Congress 
of the Communist International appears elsewhere in our pre- 
sent issue, together with the agenda. It will be seen that among 
the most important subjects up for discussion is that of the 
•colonial and subject countries of the east Tins is one of the 
reasons why the Communist International as an organisation has 
•special interest and significance to the Indian people. It is the 
only international organisation which approaches this problem 
from a revolutionary’ and fearless standpoint, and which does 
iiot hesitate to point to a re\'olutionar> solution. The national 
and colopial question has appeared on the agenda of all con* 
gresses of the Communist International ever since the Second 
Congress held in 1920, when Comrade Lenin presented his world- 
famed thesis on the colonial question Every year the problem 
is studied afresh and new viewpoints, ncv tactics discussed and 
adopted in accordance with the changing international condi- 
tions, but alwavs from the standpoint of the ' rei^olutionary 
■working-class movement. 

It therefore becomes important for all those Indians wishing 
to participate in the international working-dass movement to- 
■wards political, economic and social emancipation, to follow 
these congresses \er)' carefully, and to participate in them when 
possible For the Communist International has clearly stated 
that the fate of the international proletariat and that of the 
subject nations -is inextricably tto\-eiKtogether combating as they 
do against a common fo^ international capitalism and imperial- 
ism. Indian working-class organisation and those of re\-oIutionary 
nationalism in search of international affiliation , can find no 
other organisation than ,the Communist International which 
stands up for the full right of self-determination arid unqualified 
freedom. , . . ’ ' , • 

Affiliation to and participation in the congress^ pf the Com- 
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munist International are forbidden only to Indians. All other 
countries where working-class parties exist are free to unite them- 
selves openly and unmolested beneath the banner of tlip Comin- 
tern. The tnal now proceeding at Kanpur seeks to deprive 
Indians of that right and to condemn such affiliation as illegal 
“conspiracy”. Such attempts only prove the fear of the govern- 
ment and the righteousness of our cause. 

Workers of Jndia, send >'Our delegates to the Fifth World 
Congress of the CL 

(Vanguard, \’dI 4, So 9, 
15 Apnl 1924) 


2. ROY’S SPEECH IN THE FIFTH SESSION 

Comrade Roy (India) said that the emphasis on the import- 
ance of the English question in Comrade Zinovic\''s speech was 
opportune but belated. The stronghold of bourgeois dictator- 
ship was now England, and if we did not take note of this we 
should not teach our desired goal of world revolution. Tlie Eng- 
lish bourgeoisie ^^as now taking the lead towards the recovery 
of the bourgeoisie throughout the world. Hence the necessity 
for a strong British Communist Party, but a statement of the 
necessity left us a long way from achievement of the fact. It 
was a complicated task. Comrades Murphy and Petrovsky had 
not pointed out the facts quite clearly. He wondered also if 
the difficulties in England were clearly recognised by the Com- 
munist International. 

■ We tended to forget the fact that the Biitish Isles were only 
the apex of a much greater economic and financial domain. If 
we ignore the existence of the roots which fed this central body 
we should continue to make mistakes. We must remember the 
historical dev’clopment of the British working class. know 
that the British labour movement ' developed simultaneously 
with British imperialism. Tlie British proletariat is soaked 
through and through with the spirit of British imperialism. Tlie 
British Communist Party must get to grips with this fact. 
Hitherto the-British party has failed to find the rigy to grapple 
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\uth this problem and the Communist International has not 
sho^^•ed it the way. To give this lead to the British party is now 
the task of the Communist International. 

Comrade Roy challenged Comrade Petrovsky’s statement that 
the British working class was showing dissatisfaction with the 
MacDonald government. W^ile we know that the British 
working class would develop in a rev’olutionarj’ direction, we 
must be realistic and admit that at present that class was still 
faithful to its reformist leaders and e\’en to the bourgeois system 
of government. 

The task of the British Communist Party transcended the 
boundaries of the British Isles. Because of the fact that the 
Bntish bourgeoisie depends upon the existence of a proletariat 
which IS bribed at the expense of workers in the other parts of., 
the Bntish empire, the Bntish party must make its activities, 
imperial”^ m scope. The formation of the desired mass com- 
munist party could not be accomplished only by activity in 
England, but must be achiei’ed by activity throughout the 
empire. 

(Inprecor, Vol 4, No 42, 
17 July 1924) 


3. NATIONAL QUESTION IN THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL ■ ' 

(We reproduce a part of- the debate on the national and 
colonial question as discussed in the recent Fifth World Con- 
gress. A complete report will be published as soon as it is avail- 
able, below we give excerpts from the report of M N. Roy who 
was Called on to open the debate [in the 21st session of 1 July 
1924 — c A.] and who, together with Manuilsky, was the princi- 
pal reporter on the subject in this jeads congress — Editor). 

it is no longer necessary to emphasise the importance of the' 
question 'of the colonial arid semicolonial lands today. Their 

1. Tile word "imperial” is used m the sense of ‘‘empirewide" as the 
''eit sentence show-s — ca. , , i, ,, 
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importance has become almost axiomatic for the Communist 
International and its sections. If sufficient attention has not 
been given to the question, this is not from any lack of senti- 
mental appreciation of its importance, but because it lias not 
been theoretically understood. The theses of the Second Con- 
gress gave us the essentials of the whole affair. We all accept- 
ed them and professed to determine our activities by them. But 
our difficulties and misunderstandings anse from the fact that 
few of us have really studied or tried to apply these theses. 
Before proceeding to a rc\'ic\v of the rciolutionarv movement 
in the colonial and scmicolonial countries, since the Fourth 
Congress, it is necessar>' to recall the theses passed by the 
Second Congress, as only by understanding these theses shall 
wc understand the significance of past c\ents and of the present 
movement in the colonial countries, and be in a position to 
mobilise the forces of these oppressed countries for the rcvolu- 
tionarj* movement. 

I must first point out that m the resolution on the report of 
tlic executive there is a clause which docs not correspond with 
the theses passed by the Second Congress. 

My amendment was rc|cctcd on the ground that it was not 
in accord with these same theses but I want to prcNc that it is 
the resolution which docs not correspond with the theses, and 
winch is totally mistikcn when considered in the light of tlic 
waits that have takai place since the Second Congress. The 
resolution sas-s, that m order to wm over the people of colonial 
and scmicolonial countries, there imist be a “further da clop* 
mait of the direct contact of the cxccutuc with the national 
movcniait for emancipation”. It is true that ue must alw'Jss 
liave a connection with these national nio\ emails, but it sc-cnis 
to have heal oscrlookod Uiat these connections ha\c not al- 
w 3 >-s been successful. 'I'o quote again from the tlicscs of the 
Second Congress : "All commimist parties must gi\c active sup* 
jxirt to the raolutionar)- mmcniait of liberation, their fonn of 
support to be dctcniiin^ by a study of ocistmg conditions.'’ 
I'or instance, a movanait which might luve had a rcvolu- 
tionars- significance in 1920 is not in the same position in I92-I. 
Cbsscs which might liavc Iiecii allies of the raolnlionar) pfolc- 
Uriat in 19'’0 will not be allies in 1924. llac is the danger of 
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rigid formula and the cause of our inefficiency, futility and 
lamentable lack of any actmty in this sphere. If we are to 
improve we must rectify this fundamental error. Again the 
theses of the Second Congress show us our way by pointing to 
the importance of a class movement ■ “We must try as far as 
possible to give the peasant movement a rev’olutionary charac- 
ter, to organise the peasants and all the exploited into soviets 
and thus bring about the closest possible union between the 
communist proletanat of Western Europe and the revolution- 
ary peasant movement of the east, and of the colonial and sub- 
ject countries.” 

As Marxists we know that in the colonial countnes capital- 
ism is not well developed (and it is mere romanticism to speak 
of a revolutionary proletariat there). But there are masses of 
peasants and the importance of the revolutionary movement is 
there. The united front must be extended beyond capitalist 
countnes to the peasants in exploited countnes. And this is 
most important in imperialist countries like England where 
there are no peasants except in the colonies, so that without 
an extension of the slogan of the worker's and peasant’s govern- 
ment to the colonies, this slogan can have no reality. The 
theses of the Second Congress also stated that it was the duty 
of the International to support the rexolutionary movement in 
the colonies and in backward countnes for the exclusive purpose 
of uniting the various units of the future proletarian parties 
and educating them to the consciousness of their specific task, 
that is to the tasks of the stniggle against the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic tendencies \vithin their respective nationalities. 

If this is our task, then we must have direct connection with 
the masses but the resolution sajs, that wc must have a direct 
connection with national-liberation movement. These include 
all sorts of classes and aims. We shall ne\ er progress if we stand 
by this v’ague formula, our failure hitherto has been due to 
theoretical confusion. 

What practical result has our connection with the national- 
liberation movement Had hitherto? None, except in one or two 
cases where a nationalist state •go\emment has had friendly 
relations with the Soviet state. But -we are not talking of such 
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jeLitions but of tJie reiolutioiKir}' movement and the connec- 
tion between the cast and west. To understand this, we must 
analyse the social composition of all the different classes in all 
these different countries, and then lay down a general law. For 
instance, the colonial countries themselves may be divided into 
at least three groups ; ( 1 ) countnes where feudalism is still the 
dominant form, (2) semicolonial countries having the sem- 
blance of a national state, but dominated financially and militar 
Jy by imperialist countnes, (3) pure colonies completely domi- 
nated by imperialism. 

TTie first group plajs no great rei-olutionary role at present, 
because although there are frequent re\-olts of the oppressed, 
they are disorganised and spasmodic and frequently led by re- 
actionanes, pnests, etc. It is difficult to give a re\'olutionar)’ 
direction, to them, but the)' should be recognised as allies and 
supported by something more tlwn resolutions. 

In the second group, e.g. Persia, China, etc., it is also diffi- 
cult to find a uniform political character among the social classes. 
But this is all the more reason for giving a careful attention to 
fects and not being misled by glittenng formulas. 

It is necessaty to cleat up a misunderstanding on one point 
before going furtlier. It is not true to sav that I am in favour 
of self-determination of the toiling masses and not of self-deter- 
mination of nationalities. The self-determination of all 
oppressed nationalities must be advocated, but we must fine 
out how they can realise self-determination. By admitting the 
5 elf-determination of oppressed nationalities we must not admit 
the self-determination of the bourgeoisie without admitting that 
of the masses. But neither has the proletariat alone a right to 
ielf-determination. All classes have a right to it. But «e must 
analyse social conditions in order to understand what class is 
going to play the most important part in obtaining it. The 

■ : is 

leading them, and must nave iw. uin-wi. ..ass. 

Manuilsky said that in the bst year there had been a great 
revival of the national movement in British India. As matter 
ot fact last year ms a period of the worst depression in the 
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nationalist mo\cment there. In 1920 and 1921 this movement 
led by bourgeois and pctty-bourgeois leaders struck terror into 
the hearts of British imperialists but that penod is now past. It 
is misleading to suggest otherwise or to quote the Bombay strike 
as a proof of the power of the nationalist movement. 

\M)at was the Bombay stake? In any other country it would 
have been considered as of the first revolutionary’ importance, 
"but because it happens in a coloni.il country no one knows any- 
"thing about it. 150,000 men and 30.000 women struck for three 
months against Indian and British capitalist imperialism— it w’as 
.3 tme revolutionary movement, and had nothing whatever to do 
•with the national movement. Its origin lies m the conflict be- 
tween Indian and British capitalistic interests m the textile 
trade. During the war and afterwards, under pressure from the 
.government which desired peace, some small wage increases were 
given to the workers. Wlien the owners tned to take this away 
the workers refused to accept their conditions. In came the 
nationalist leaden— petty-bou^eois humanitarians, radicals and 
fabians who still lead the trade unions— and told the workers t'^» 
accept the starvation wage offered for the sake of national 
interest. If they did not, Lancashire cotton would come in and 
undersell Indian cotton. But for the first time in history the 
Indian workers repudiated their leaders and went on with the 
efight. Yet this is quoted to illustrate the recrudescence of na- 
tionalism. TTie workers were left to struggle without their 
leaders, people were killed by machine-guns whenever there was 
"the slightest disturbance, the lockout was imposed upon 83 mills. 
'TTiere w’ere many deaths from starvation and when at last a 
■relief committee was organised, the National Congress refused 
^0 contribute to it. Such is the recrudescence' of nationalism. 

Manuilsky also quoted the struggle of the peasants. But these 
■are signs of decomposition in the national movement the form of 
■which-the united front against foreign domination— is dead. The 
•struggle of the peasantry is the class struggle of the exploited 
ipeasantrj- against Indian landlords. It is parallel to the struggle 
■of the Indian town workers against Indian capitalists. Thus the 
^national movement is split. 'In 1920-21. the revolting prasantry 
and proletariat were led by 'bourgeois and petty-bourgeois who, 
ihowever, failed to understand the significance of the revolution- 
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aiy forces they have called into action. Nou- this nationalist 
movement is split by a class stniggle, \\^ith which class are we 
to have our “direct contacts” ? 

llie petty bourgeois are still linked in thought with feudalism 
and landlordism and arc scparatnl from the masses, but if v\c 
organise the peasantr)’ and the workers they will force the pa^' 
for the petty bourgeois who arc now ready to compromise with' 
imperialism for the sake of peace and monej'. If they find that b> 
fighting for more the>’ gain support from the masses in their 
fight they will grow bolder and less inclined to compromise. No 
foreign country can dominate another unless it first wins over 
a section of the people. This impenahsm has always done,, 
choosing sometimes one class and sometimes another. In India 
where national capitalism is growing rapidly the national bour- 
geoisie has been won over to support the empire and has even 
demanded in a recent manifesto that niihtarj- power and foreign 
relations should remain in the hands of tlie British govern- 
ment Why militaiy power? Because the Indian bourgeoisie 
knows better than any one else that the discontent of the 
masses is economic and not nationalistic, and exploiting class in 
India demands protection from the exploited. Indian capitalism 
is running straight into the arms of the Bntish impenalism and 
the same tendency will soon be seen m other countries. 

After the congress had voted, Roy took another quarter of an 
hour for his speech, he turned to the question of Egjpt and 
pointed out that Zaghlul w'ho is now in power there had used 
more revolutionary phrases than any one and had been accepted 
by the Egyptian people as their leader. But Zaghlul came into 
power by exploiting the nationalist movement of the masses, 
and he is still merely exploiting them. 'HiC}’ had supported him 
w'ithout asVwg for anything for themsdves, and they were getting, 
nothing— neither economic nor political change. The whole 
central committee of the Eg)ptian Communist Party were m 
jail, where they were being brutally illtreated. 'Hius we see 
clearly that a nationalist liberation can only take place when 
imperialism is overthrown, and the Egyptian proletariat though 
young and inexpenenced must lead the peasantry in this task, 
communist attitude towards the Eg.ptian bourgeois and 
petty bourgeois should he to encourage- them to fight against 
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imperialism and to put forward alu’aj's stronger demands, sup- 
porting them in refusing compromises. 

In conclusion Roy said that after the debate on this important 
question it should be approached m the commission on the broad 
lines above indicated. 'Phe direct contact of the Comintern 
must be with the social class which is most revolutionars-, and 
the separate condition of each countrv’ must be analysed from 
this point of view. Every section of the International must be 
given its special task, in order that national sections may not be 
reproached again with negligence which has not been their fault 

{Vanguard, Vol 5, No 2, 
15 August 1924)' 


4. CONCLUDING SPEECH OF MANUILSKY ON 
THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

Some delations were recorded by the commission. Roy as at- 
the Second Congress exaggerated the social movement m the 
colonies to the detnment of the national movement. He thinks 
that the year 1922 was characterised by the decomposition of 
the national movement. We have nevertheless witnessed the 
success of this movement in Turkey and in Egypt. He goes so‘ 
far as to say that the national movement has lost its character 
of the united front of all classes cf an oppressed country-, the 
new penod was beginning in which the class struggle is becom- 
ing transported into the colonies. 

Lei us grant that in India there lias been relative develop- 
ment of the class struggle. But to generalise this to all the co- 
lonies would mean to lose sense of reality. During last year in 
Tunis and' Algier we had altogether no more than 8 strikes, 
involving 800 workers 1 - - 

Roy wants to dissodate himself from the old error of Bu- 
khann w’ho recognises only the right of self-determination for 
the working class and not for the nationalities. In reality, he 
fslls into a similar error,* and even in an aggravated form because 
•t is a question of the backward countries. He admits for in' 
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stance that in Central Afnca the national movement has not 
even started. Under these conditions, how could he maintain 
that the first stage of the struggle was terminated and that we 
were now entering upon a period similar to that of the European 
countries where class struggle exists. 

In regard to the colonial question Roy reflects the nihilism 
of Rosa Lu-xembuig. The truth is that a just proportion should 
be looked for between the social movement and national move- 
ment. Can the right of self-determination be m contradiction 
to the interest of the revolution ? Had Roy put the question in 
this manner, one could discuss with him. 

To quote but one instance, after the October revolution the 
Finns asked for their separation. To grant this separation meant 
to detach them from the Russian revolution in order to hand 
over to a bourgeois state a terntoiy that was now a part of a 
countrj- which was ruled entirely by proletarians. Nevertheless 
bolsheviks were in favour of separation because it was a means 
of formidable agitation against bourgeois solution of the national 
problem. The fact is that no general formulae can be given ; 
concrete cases have to be decided upon according to the 
situation. 

An “error of equal gravity" was found to ha\e been com- 
mitted by Kreibich. He thinks that the Czechosloiakian party 
should not permit the separation of the German territory from 
Czechoslovakia on the plea that there was no separate move- 
ment among the Germans. Even if that be true, the argument 
was unsound because bolshevism always insists on the absolute 
right of nations to dispose of themselves. Kreibich even urged 
■before the commission that the only thing could be inscribed in 
Czechoslovakian programme is autonomy. 'Rhis is nothing but 
a suTvivnl of the old bourgeois democracy. 

To make things worse, Kreibich takes a leftwing position in 
liis party on the national question ; tlie rest of his comrades IiavC 
refused autonomy even to Slovakia. 'Fhis constitutes a shade of 
•nationalism, which must be firmly combated. ■\\'e can be una- 
nimously opposed by bourgeois opinion, but must have the 
-courage to face it because it is the onl.v waj- to consolidate a 
communist party. 
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The same ^\■as done by \'arsky, who asserted in the Polish sub- 
commission that nowhere m Poland there was consolidated Ger- 
man majority. But \\c know that in Upper Silesia, in a district, 
like Kattontz, only dOOO out of 27,000 voters declared them- 
selves for Poland I Two-thirds of the population of Upper Sile- 
sia, in spite of the dictatorship of the armies of the entente, 
have declared themseKes for Gennany. The Polish comrades 
should take the proper view of the Upper Silesian problem as 
well as in the case of Lithuania. They have recognised the ngh’ 
of the WHiitc Russian and Ukranian population to unite with 
the Soviet Republics. Tliej' should take one more step. 

In regard to contro\'ersia! questions, I propose that a commis- 
sion be appointed comprising Bukharin, Manuilsky, MacManus,. 
Petrov, Treint, Roy, Kaizan, Katapma, Stalin, I^parova and, 
Brique to prepare definite theses on the national question. 

(Inprecor, Vol 4, No 57» 
12 August 1924)., 



6. Organising the Communist Party 
in the Face of Repression 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlic documents produced here were written and published 
between September and October 192'i, i.c. after the session court 
judgment in the Kanpur Conspiracj- Case i\‘as pronounced and 
before the high court appeal was heard in November. Tlie ques- 
tion discussed is whether the communist party can be organised 
openly or not. It came up for discussion and for actual tnal in 
practice in those days because of a statement made by the pro- 
secuting counsel m his concluding speech, stating that the ac- 
cused were not being prosecuted merely for holding communist 
views or propagating them.' 

It is well known that about this time Satj-abhakta, who ivas 
a leftwing congressman and in touch with terrorist groups in 
UP, formed an Indian Communist Party m Kanpur. The refer- 
ence at the end of the first document to a communist party 
being formed in Kanpur is to this, 

Bagerliatta’s “Open Letter to AJ. N. Roj’", from Ajmer on 8 
September 1924, seems to have been written under the influence 
of the same official pronouncement, though he has nowhere made 
a reference to it. He probably had the Kanpur Conspiracy Case 
at the back of his mind when he writes, “I hope this (letter) 

J. See section iv of 1924 in Uus volume. 
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commented upon. It is sufficient here to state that the Indian 
version bore the imprint : “Printed by K. N. Joglehar at the 
Labour Press, Bombay 2, and published by Messrs JanaVi Prasad 
Bagerhatta and Arjunlal Sethi, members of the AICC.” 

llns Indian version printed in Bombay nas distributed at the 
Bclgaum Congress. Tire police had already intercepted some 
copies of the original manifesto posted by Roy from abroad. In 
a confidential document we find a note by D. Petrie, dated 9 
July 1925, in %vhieh he has compared the origirral of Rcf>'’s mani- 
festo with the Indian reprint as actually distributed at Belgaum: 

“The Belgaum leaflet is almost completely identical with 
Roy’s leaflet except for the omission of the last para which ad* 
vises the rer-olutionar)' nationalists and the worlcers and peasants 
of India to establish closer relations with the advanced prole- 
tariat cf the world ; and for the signature ‘lire Communist Party 
of India’ of the original leaflet being substituted by ‘Fraternally 
Yours, M. N. Roy' in the Indian version.”® 

Tire same file further states that the government of India took 
up with the government of Bombay the question whether the 
printer and publishers of the leaflet could not be prosecuted. 
The Bombay government replied on 6 Febtuar>- 1925 as follows : 

“The govcmor-in-council is still of the opinion, after the e.xa- 
mination of the pamphlet in full, as circulated in Belgaum, which 
as you are aware, is a modified form leaving out in particular 
the last paragraph of the original pamphlet, that it rvould be 
better policy not to institute a prosecution on this ‘appeal’ pub- 
Ihhed under the signature of M. N. Roy but to watch for per- 
sonal pronouncements on rer-olutionarj’ lines by the- printer and 
publishers.”* 

Rest of the history of Bagerhatta is as follow’s : In December 
1925 he attended the First Communist Conference as a delegate 
from Ajmer together wth ArimiW Sethi. Eagcihatta w-as elected 
as one of the joint general secretanes with S. V, Ghate. Some 
time early m 1925 there is a letter from Roy to Bagerhatta as 
the general secretary of the Communist Party of India in which 
Roy makes certain criticisms of statements made at the confer- 
ence by Satj-abhakta, Hasrat Mobani and M. SIngaravelu. In 

3. Home-Fol. Frogs. F-i8/25, part 192^ .i , . ■ 
i. Ibid- 
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CPGB. George Allison had arrived in India on 30 Apnl 
1926 and had been contacting Indian trade-union leaders 
first in Bombay and then in Calcutta and had come to 
Bombay from Calcutta to meet Saklatvala. Philip Spratt had 
arrived from England on 30 December 1926. George Allison did 
not come to the notice of the police for the first six months. 

Muzaffar Ahmad sau that a letter sent by George Allison by 
post from Calcutta to Joglekar fell into the hands of the police 
in Bombay and that prompted them to start investigations 
about liim. He says further ; "\\Ticn we reached Bombay, every- 
thing about Donald Campbell had been exposed. We were in 
Bombay surrounded by police informers, but none of us yet 
knew that Donald Campbell was, in fact, George Allison.”^ As 
we have seen, at this Bombay meeting lield from 14 to 18 Jan- 
uary 1927, apart from Bagerhatta himself, Saklatvala, Campbell 
and Spratt, important members of the central committee of 
the CPI elected at the First Communist Conference were pre- 
sent. In Bagerhatta’s file seized from Renan, in connection with 
the searches for the Meerut Conspiracy Case in March 1929, 
there is a draft copy of the detailed report of this meeting. We 
.shall come to it later. 

Muzaffar Ahmad records that after the Bombay meeting, 
Donald Campbell and himself left for Calcutta on the same 
■day but by different trains and that Campbell reached earlier. 
\Vlien Muzaffar Ahmad reached Calcutta he found that Camp- 
bell was arrested soon after Ins airn-al at his lodging. Muzaffar 
.Ahmad does not attribute Campbell’s arrest to Bagerhatta, but 
to the fact that "the police had received definite information” 
and that thej’ had got hold of Campbell’s passport which was 
deposited by him with trade-union comrades of the Bengal Jute 
■Workers’ Association.® Campbell (George Allison) ^^■as arrest- 
ed on 22 January 1927 and was taken to Bombay where he u-as 
tried and sentenced to 18 months RI in the chief presidency 
magistrate' s court. 

At Bombay Saklatr-ala Itad arranged to meet the communist 
and trade-union comrades from different parts of India in Delhi 
on 14 March 1927. The so'cnth session of the AITUC had met 

V. Icc. cit 

S. Ibid, pp 462-63. 
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say, it was a bill for travelling eicpenses for the journey under- 
taken by Janaki Prasad along with me from Delhi to 
Bombay.”^^ 

\Vliat is contained in the Bagerhatta file is not just a refer- 
ence to the bill of expenses for his Bombay trip, but a detailed 
handwritten draft report of all the discussions which took place 
in Bombay between Indian communists and Saklatvala, Camp- 
bell and Spratt, about the functioning of the Communist Party. 
At the end of this report is the following draft covering letter 
which makes it quite clear that the detailed report of the sec- 
ret communist meeting at Bombay with the relevant docu- 
ments is being transmitted to the police or the CID ; 

“Sir, 

"On account of a high fev'er I regret I could not stay at Delhi 
on my return from Bombay. I am sending with this a full report 
of my recent visit to Bombay with the necessary papers and a 
bill of my expenses. 

"I am now reaching Delhi on Tuesday and will see you tlie 
same evening at about 7 p.m. to receive further instructions in 
the matter. I wall try to enquire on the phone to know if this 
time suits but in case I fail to find a solitarj’ phone, I will come 
straight.” 

Further comment is hardly neccssarj*. In the report, Bager- 
hatta writesi "All these three new gentlemen, i.e. Campbell, 
Saklatvala and Spratt, have come with a definite programme of 
w’ork. Spratt and Campbell will try’ to establisli their legality 
gradually, while Saklat\'ala will be going away after a tour of 
India. Along with the speeches he wnll deliver, Saklatvala wll 
be forming small groups who will agree with his programme at 
all the places he wall visit and will place them in contact with 
Campbell." 

This report was in the hands of the intelligence bureau 
by 18 or 19 January and Campbell was arrested on 22 January 
in Calcutta, If Campbell’s letter to Joglckar gave police the 
clue this report disclosed ev'erj-thing and it is no wonder that 
the police acted promptly. Tlie other question discussed in the 
repoft is whether the communist party should function openly 


11. Ibid, n>- 441-42. 
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or secretly. The suggestion is made that the CPI wll have to 
function underground while a wrkers’ and peasants’ party be 
formed which will function independently, organising the work- 
ers and peasants in their class organisations and it will function 
inside the Congress fighting for an anti-imperialist antifeudal 
programme of complete independence. 

To conclude this digression on Janaki Prasad Bagerhatta, let 
it be stated that the four-page manuscript report including the 
covering letter conclusively proves that this was the original 
draft the tjped copy of which was sent to the central intelli- 
gence bureau. This was the conclusion to which the com- 
munist pnsoners in Meerut came when they carefully examin- 
ed this manuscript report, which was among the documents 
seized from the papers of Bagerhatta in Rewari. Tlie editor 
remembers quite clearly that S. V. Ghate who knew Bager- 
batta’s handwriting was quite firm on this conclusion. As for 
the subsequent history of Bagerhatta, he disappeared from the 
political movement altogether. Muzaffar Ahmad records that 
Bagerhatta came to meet him in 1938 and told him that he 
was witing scenanos for films.*® Janaki Prasad is now no more. 

\Vhate\’er may have been the subsequent history of Bager- 
hatta, \vc are here concerned with lus article in the Socialist, 
which was replied to both by the then editor of that paper and 
hy M. N. Roy in a pri\ate letter and later in an article meant 
to be published in the Socialist. The point which Bagerhatta 
makes is that in order to propagate communist policy openly, a 
legal open communist party be formed in every provincial cen- 
tre, a strong party be formed inside the Indian National Con- 
gress and that leaflets and newspapers be brought out m Hindi 
and Urdu. Referring to the Communist Party formed by Satya- 
hhakta m Kanpur openly, he sajs that it should seek the sup- 
port of the Tliird International. 

K. N. Joglekar, who took over the editorship of the Socialist 
after the arrest of S. A. Dange (March 1924) writes in the same 
issue (September 1924) agreeing generally with the idea of 
organising the communist party openly. But he does not agree 
•with the idea of seeking the support of the Third International. 


12. Ibid , p 442. 
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The negative attitude which the ^itor of the Socinlist takes 
publicly towards the Communist International is understand- 
able in view of the Kanpur Case com-ictions. This is clear from 
what Joglekar writes in his reminiscences about this period. He 
and his colleagues m Bombay had formed a defence committee 
to assist the Kanpur Case prisoners and V. H. [oshi went to 
Kanpur in the latter part of 1924 t© arrange about the high 
court appeal. Joshi came in touch wth Satyabhakta and Hasrat 
Mohani who were then (1924) forming a National Communist 
Party in Kanpur. Joglekar unntes . “Tins did not appeal to our 
group. We decided to organise, instead, CPI following the lines 
of the Communist International. . . V. H Joshi was chosen to 
contact comrades in other provinces. . . He m the course of his 
^■isits to UP and Calcutta to arrange for the defence (appeal) 
against the conviction of S. A. Dange and Muzaffar Ahmad and 
others made some contacts. .. But nothing substantial mat© 
riahsed except. . . contact with Hahm m Calcutta. 


Roy m his private letter to Bagerhatta on \^anguard letter- 
head from Zurich dated 22 October 1924 appreciates the ques- 
tions posed by Bagerhatta and answers them m considerable 
detail. We need only emphasise two points from this article. 
After dealing with tlie question whether communist propa- 
ganda is to. be earned on secretly or openly, Roy points out that 
“propagation of communism is not an immediate necessity". He 
says further that “the immediate task of the communists in 
India is not to preach communism but to organise the national 
revolution : the role of the Communist Party of India is to be 
the heart and soul of the revolutionary nationalist party.” 


The second point Roy nukes, nh.le agteeing with Bager- 
hatta’s plea for “a strong party to be fonned in the Congress 
and all nerves to be exerted to capture the organisation , is 
that he proposes a concrete plan for this : "The fight for our 
programme in Belgamn may mark the birth of this party. Tlic 
group can immediately after the congress call a confermcc of 
all the elements holding the same view and prepared to sub- 
scribe to our programme which will not be a c^mumst but a 
rcrolutionary national-democratic programme. Tins conference 


13 neminiscenc« (ms), p 18. 
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perfect attempt to form a broad open mass party of the t>pe of 
a people’s party or a workers’ and peasants' partj' which the 
Communist International and Roy were themselves proposing. 
If the Labour FCisan Party and the effort proposed to be made 
at the Lucknow conference to organise a workers’ and peasants’ 
party failed, it \vas due to repression and to the immaturity of 
organisation in 1923 and not just to I^alist illusions. 

Roy criticises the manner in which the defence in the Kan- 
pur Case was conducted, “ovnng to tlie utter inability of the 
defence counsels to grasp the political importance of the case”. 
In the section on the Kanpur Case we have pointed out these 
weaknesses and shown how thej' arose. Roy says : “Tlie line of 
defence should have been, not to plead ‘not guilty’ to the 
charge brought but to prove that the acts alleged to have been 
committed or connived at by the accused were perfectly con- 
stitutional.” \\nien he wrote this, Roy was not aware that in 
an Indian court the accused get the chance to make fighting 
propagandist defence only by pleading ‘not guilty’. 

Tliat Roy himself when he stood his trial m the Kanpur Case 
in 1930 and the accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case which 
W’as proceeding at the same time did this with remarkable effect 
is well knoism. 



1. AN OPEN LETTER TO M. N. ROY 


dear Mr Roy, 

I am writing this letter to >x)u in the teeth of the intelli- 
gence department which has aEw's been careful to suppress 
■our feelings howe\'er uncrushable tliey may be. It has always 
tried to cut the connection between people at home and out. 
But I hope that this will not be stopped, there being nothing 
to conspire against the bureaucracy of India. I have only to 
wnte to you some suggestions if thej* can meet your favourable 
•consideration. I learn from the vernacular press of India that 
you and your party ha\e decided to propagate communism by 
illegal secret societies. I have alwap maintained that secret 
parties can do no real good to the country and that commun- 
ism cannot be preached without open propaganda. It is purely 
an economical mo\-ement and we will bring success at our feet 
without pains. By secret methods we can approach only a few 
educated men worth for nothing in any political or economical 
activity. , 

Tile middle class or the educated people can produce a few 
^^orkers only. They cannot be expected to induct the revolu- 
tionary spirit in the country as it i$ very difficult for them to 
mix up with the proletariat. Tlie condition of the Indian labour 
and peasantrj' being quite different from that of the European 
one, a peaceful and effective work only with a very large number 
of workers will raise them. 

The\' take no interest m the present noncooperation move- 
ment, Khaddar and spinning is not new to them, they have 
been using it even before the birth of Mr Gandhi. They are too 
poor to send their children to the government educational insti- 
tutions. They go to the law courts against themselves. They 
never even dream of the council seats. Of course they look upon 
the noncooperators for help to get the forced labour and other 
highhandedness of the government and landlords remov’cd from 
among them. Tliere is a great fear of the police among these 
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people, their mentality is slavish. Any educated man clad in 
European dress or a man who can easily mix with the ofBcials 
can terrorise and make a tool of them. A good deal has been 
done by the noncooperators to renio\c this but not to com- 
plete success. Tlic thing is that these people also influence the 
villagers by the same methods. Ihe Congress worships aristo- 
cracy. A poor villager with a worn-out garb cannot find an 
access to Mr Gandhi as easily as a nch merchant mil. Many of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee are rich men 
and live upon the blood of the poor, i.e. on the house rents and 
the land rents. As a matter of fact theuc people have played a 
great havoc in the Congress. Gandhi himself wants to protect 
the anstocrats from labour troubles. He has ridiculous remedies 
for serious diseases. 

Tlic noncooperation mo\emcnt inaugurated by him is no 
more a political movement, its remains are now only to be 
seen in the Sabarmati Ashram or m the charkha. Most of the 
Congress offices are being closed for want of men and monej*. 
Tile workers are growing faithless and divisions exist. Young 
men are gradually severing their connection from the Congress. 
A good many of them can be utilised for our work, if the Com- 
munist Party in England or elsewhere may decide to preach 
communism openly. The majority of Gandhi’s followen ' are 
withdiim to Win a name for themselves. They are men of no 
pnnciples and are the blind followers of the Mahatma. Tlierc 
is a strong competition going on among them. Everybody wants 
to become his fifth son. The no<hangers have more such sheep 
tlian the pro-changers. The pro-changers or the council advo- 
cates, however misled and misguided thej- may be, are men of 
principles and standing, though there are men among them 
also who ha\-e joined them to get an easy path to the coun- 
cils. Some of them are political jugglers like Pandit Malavha 
They have now adopted the dead constitutional methods of 
the dark ages. It is foolish to expect anj’thing from these 
people. Their council agitation has restored the lost influence of 
the bureaucracy and the capitalists which had greatly been da- 
maged bv Mr Gandhi’s bojeott of the councils. These coun- 
cilsvalas still expect much from the government and have thus 
left their boats on its merej’. llicre is only one thing that these 
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people can do and it is to establish a parallel government witb 
the help of their electorate. But the>' are too timid to do so.. 
Tliey cannot muster courage to face the consequences of their 
deeds. Let us see what they do. I do not think it worth while 
to uTite more about these people and will finish it by saying 
that most of the foremost men m Congress are capitalists, they 
Ihe upon the blood of the poor, they hate mixing up with the 
people upon whose \\'ork the>' live and enjoy all social esteem. 
'ITiey are no less bureaucratic in their own offices than the 
brown bureaucrats. They oppose the present government to en- 
joy offices at present enjoj-ed by them. Tlrey take no notice 
of a peasant who does not get sufficient to eat even after 
working for 24 hours m the hot sun and cold nights and 
under heavj’ showers of ram. It is my sad experience that 
these people will prove to be no less tyrants to the people than' 
the foreign rulers if providence places the go\’emment of the* 
countr)' in their hands. At present they are m a position of a 
tyrant being crushed by a greater one. So to say. it is a fight- 
between a snake and the mongoose. 

The Congress has no definite programme to place before the- 
people and thus a golden opportunity has been given to the 
sectarian people whose bread and butter lies m exciting a com- 
munity against the other; Sivami Shradhanand’s suddi move- 
ment has given a death blow to the peace and unity among the- 
masses. The movement is no doubt nearing its own death. But- 
the mistrust among the people still exists. There is a great 
mental perplexity owing to no work. 

Now to come to my suggestions about communist propa- 
ganda in India which is the main issue here. I ha\-e to write the- 
following : 

(1) Communist offices should be opened at every provincial’ 
centre to organise all sorts of labour and peasantry. 

(2) To distribute leaflets etc. to spread communist ideas in 
namaz. 

(3) A strong party be formed in the Congress and ev'ery 
nerve be exerted to capture the organisation. 

(4) All efforts should be made to abolish' religious influence 
from the people Hindu-Muslim unity cannot be successful 
unless everybody is well fed and rel^ious bigotry is removed. 
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Newspapers in vernacular, j.c. in Hindi and Urdu, will be of 

• a great help. If our Indian fnends out of India will go on send- 
"ing their articles to these papers the press will vci}' soon become 

a self-supporting one and will bring down the influence of the 
English press. 

If possible night schools should also be started to educate 

• the labourers and their children. 

I am fully confident that such work will very soon bear fruits 
-and the names of Marx and Lenin will at once become house- 
•hold names in India. 

Communism only can free India from the foreign bondage 

• and Imman slaver)’. Tlie poor will at once embrace it and India, 
-the victim of fate and chance, will smile again, 

I am, 

your dc\'otcd comrade, 

J. P. Baceriiatta 
A/cmbcf, Afl India Congress Committee 

TS : I bear that communist party has been organised at Kan- 
pur. But so far I think no such party can Jive without the 
help of the Third International. 

j\ddress : Janaki Prasad Bagerhatta. 

c/o Congress, Bcawar, Rajputana. 

(SoclaUst, \'oI 2, No 38. 
24 Seplember 1924) 


2. REFLECTIONS 

We print else;\here an open letter to M. N. Roy. The letter 
has been sent to us for publication by Mr Janaki Prasad Ba- 
cerhatta, mernbet, All-Indra Congress Committee, of Aimer, 
The writer is responsible for the riews he erpresses under his 
simatiire. publish them here only to allow our readers 
to know and think about them. The writer makes some ira- 
jportant remarks and suggestions about organisation work here. 
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From time to time we ha\-e expressed our views through 
these columns about socialist organisation work here. Our read- 
ers arc quite familiar ^\:th them. But the Kanpur Case has. 
become an instrument of creating an atmosphere of doubt. We 
therefore take this opportunity to clearly express them again. 

* * * 

In expressions, open and prirate, Mr Dange has unmistakably - 
made it clear that the source of our inspiration is from wthin 
and not from without. ^Ve do not favour any secret and illegal 
organisations. We hold no good can come out of such attempts 
in the present state of our society. There is a vast ignorance about . 
our ino\ement all the country over and a serious attempt at 
the education of the intelligentsia will have to be made before 
we can successfully bring about any organisation m the coun- 
trj-. People are not accustomed to see things historically inter- 
preted. Thej’ cannot have therefore any consciousness of the.- 
class element in the struggle. And no organisation is possible 
unless there is this consciousness. This historical perspective of 
things and incidents can only be given through a system of open, 
propaganda and association. Only through this means can we 
approach the masses. 

* * * 

Mr Bagerhatta counts too much upon the help of the Third.. 
International. But we have to say that wq differ from him con- 
siderably. Let this however not be misunderstood. We do not . 
think that there is anything wrong in accepting any outside help - 
for the propagation of socialism here. It is immaterial to us 
whether the help comes from the Tliird International or the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. We owe allegiance to none 
excepting our own scheme of w’orfc and we look for guidance to 
none but ourselves. Any help is therefore l^ally acceptable even 
if it were to come from the devil. All help could be accepted 
only on our conditions which are quite clear from the outline 
of our scheme of action. On these terms e\’en if the government, 
themselves were to come forth with an offer we shall not feel 
the least hesitation to accept it. 

As regards the Third International we have to point out that 
there is no special point in looking to it for help. We do not . 
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authentically and authoritatively loiow anything about it and 
therefore there is no reason to be specially particular about it. 

(Socialist, Vol 2, No 38. 
24 September 1924) 


3. M. N. ROV’S LETTER TO BAGERHATTA 
OF 22 OCTOBER 1924 


My dear comrade, 

It was indeed a great pleasure to receive your letter. Let me 
assure you m the s’er>’ beginning that I fully agree with jour 
analj-sis of the situation, remarks and suggestions. It may be 
necessary to clear out some minor tactical dilfcrences that arc 
likely to arise m course of work. Since you wrote the letter as 
an "Open Letter’’ and since its contents are highly interesting 
I will take the liberty of publishing it in our paper over your 
signature.^ This will also go to prove that we are not partisans 
of secret organisation, if the chance of open and legal activities 
is available. We will expect to receive in future similar contri* 
butions from you and others. 

Tlie "vernacular” press from which jou gather jour informa- 
tion about the methods of our u-ork must be badly informed. 
AVc do not propose to organise our party as a “secret society”. 
You are quitc right in jour remark that a great political move- 
ment like ours cannot influence and conduct by means of "secret 
societies”. If we ha^ c been forced to cany on our work illegallv 
that is because we are denied the freedom of press, speech and 
platfomi. Besides we publish our literature quite openly and 
\^ould be only glad to distribute them equally openly if the 
possibility of doing so exists. This can be done as soon as a suffi- 
ciently large number of people to undertake this work is ai-ail- 
ablc because although ne consider our activities fully legitimate 
and democratic, the powers that be do not have the same ^ie^v 
Unfortunately a considerable section of our nationalists, at least 
on this question, agree with the gewemment. Tins being the 

1. It was printed In Vanguard, Vol 5, No 5, 15 November 19-24— c..*. 
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case we will not be able to establish our right of propaganda of 
a perfectly legitimate programme without a fierce struggle. We 
must conquer the right. In other words it is necessary to legalise 
our propaganda. You might be aware that in the course of the 
Kanpur communist trial, both the government prosecutor 
and the judge admitted that a communist party or communism 
as such docs not constitute a criminal offence. There we have a 
starting point. We must hoist them on their own petard. Had 
the defence lawyers approached the issue from a broad angle of 
vision and had the accused themselves had more courage of con- 
viction the \er>’ Kanpur Case could be turned into a historic 
test case. But that was not done. The defence was a spineless, 
judicial one while the issue was a broad political and constitu- 
Lonal. Tliere is still time to do what was left undone. We 
must take up the challenge and propagate not simple commu- 
nism but our right to be free and otganise a mass revolutionary 
party on this foundation. 

Here I must point out one little error you seem to have 
fallen into. You wnte, “if the Communist Party of England 
or elsewhere may decide to preach. . that it will be necessary 
to preach communism in India which should be done by Indians 
convinced of this necessity and not by any outside agency. The 
latter may be helpful in many waj-s and since communist .parties 
are international organisations there cannot be any question of 
foreign interference , in accepting such help; but the initiative 
and foundation must be native. It is the development of social 
forces that lead to communism. The analysis in connection with 
which >ou made this remark is thoroughly correct. ,As soon as 
a new channel for their political energy is marked out a consider- 
able section of the followers of Gandhi on the one hand and 
of the Swaraj Party on the other will leave the present leadership. 

Our agreement in general leads us to determine what will be 
the minimum task. I venture to suggest that propagation of 
communism is not an immediate necessity. What is to be done 
is to give the demobilised and dismembered nationalist move- 
ment a revolutionary leadership. which can be given alone by 
the communists. \Vhy? The nationalist movement is funda- 
mentally a revolutionary stru^l^ not only against foreign domi- 
nation but ultimately against the backward economic conditions 
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and ractionar>' social institutions ssin'cli retard the progress of 
tlic Indian people and which ha\c carefully been perpetuated bj 
imperialism, 'llic forces that ml! free tlic Indian people from 
these economic and social impediments, therefore, mast begin 
by attacking the foreign domination. 'Hiis fundamentil signi- 
ficance of the national struggle is not understood by the majoritr 
of our nationalists. Tlicrcforc, a gigantic social upheaval is 
crammed into the suffocating limits of a movement for adinini- 
strata c reforms and at the most political makeshift, nicrcin 
lies the weakness of our moxement. and so long as this cause 
of weakness is not rcinoicd British domination nill remain 
solid and national regeneration consequently will be sought 
through such rcactionar)* and roin.ititic path as cliarkha. Nou* 
who can cure tins weakness of our nationalist movement? Pre- 
sumably those who possess the ability to .appreciate tlic social 
significance of national struggle. Pcrh.ips our nationalists mil 
be shocked to hear that thc>* arc iin-ohmtarily engaged in a 
social rcs'olution. Tlics' base failed to push this resolution for* 
ward because the)* arc insoluntanly insoKcd in it. Tlicj* must 
make room for those who svill go into the matter soluntarils 
and consciously. Tin’s will be the communists. 

It is necessary to look into the situation a littfe cTccpcr to 
know why such an apparently incongruous confusion should be 
visualised, ^^^^y and how should a nationalist movement which 
is essentially a bourgeois movement be led by the communists ? 
Here comes the peculiarity of the Indian situation. Our na- 
tionalists talk ad nauseam of the peculiarity of India, but thej' 
only start from the wrong end. Tlic pcculiaritj’ of India does 
not lie in the imaginarj' spiritual character of its people 
but in their rcactionarj’ tendencies of its bourgeoisie. Under 
normal conditions the bou^eoisie lead a national movement. 
Tliey did it because their economic interests demand the disrup- 
tion of feudalism and the economic and political institutions 
that go with that social stage. It is well known tint the pivot 
of the British domination of India has been the landed aristo 
cracy. So the logical coune to ddiver an attack against foreign 
domination would be to pull down this pivot. But clearly 
enough Indian nationalists are worshippers of landlordism. In 
other words bourgeoisie have turned traitor to their historical 
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heritage. Wliy ? Are they naturally depraved or is it an accident ?' 
This queer situation has been created by the retarded and ab- 
normal way in which economic forces have developed in India 
under the British domination. Both upper and lower strata ot 
the Indian middle class are closely linked up with the land. 
Although the present land system contributes indirectly to 
the poverty of the Indian people the middle class which is the 
social foundation of nationalism does not propose any radical 
change in the land propertj’ship. In all the nationalist struggles 
m history the bourgeoisie rallied the peasantry on their side by 
(means) of a radical agrarian programme. The failure of the 
Indian bourgeoisie to do the same leaves the 80 per cent of the 
people susceptible to government influence. The ability of the 
British to pose as the protector of the peasantry has been the 
second pivot of their domination in India. The nationaEstsi 
ostensibly shun all questions of agranan revolution, on the pre- 
text of keeping m their camp both the landoivning class and; 
the peasantry. This mistaken policy enables imperialism to 
stand totally on those two social elements. 

We cannot convince the national bourgeoisie of the blunder 
of their policy because the policy is dictated by material inter- 
est. The present land system provides a source of unearned 
income however miserable to a large section of the lower middle 
class in all provinces where 2amind3ri s)stem prevails. On the 
other hand not a few of the professional liberals and even capi- 
talists have money invested in land. The combination of these 
forces defeated the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act, while a 
similar l^islation \vas passed under official auspices in Oudh and' 
the other is going to be passed in Malabar. The former b'lled 
the kisan sabha and eka movement but the latter \vin appeaser 
the agrarian troubles in Malabar. The masses of peasantry, will 
r^in their faith in the saikar. 

This being the juxtaposition of the social forces that are des- 
tined to enter into the composition of the nationalist rank, the- 
movement for national liberation will never succeed if left under 
the present leadership which is historically incapable of Iiaving 
the required revolutionary' outlook. Since the abnormal deve- 
lopment of the last 200 y’cais has deprived the bourgeoisie of' 
their social revolutionary role, they, cannot lead- the nationalist: 
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movement which makes for nothing less than a social revolu- 
tion. Consequently the leadership must c\olve out of the ranks 
of the workers and peasants, who under normal conditions would 
have followed the bourgeoisie in the national resolution. A 
working-class leadership must be socialist for which we use the 
term communist to distinguish ourselves from those who have 
betrayed the working class m the name of socialism. 

Tlie communists, that is the conscious vanguard of the work 
ing class, will be called upon to assume the leadership of this 
struggle against imperialism in the next stage of our movement; 
but this does not alter the situation that the immediate object 
of the movement still remains the same, namely, national free- 
dom. Bourgeois rc\-olution has its place m historj’. We cannot 
jump over A long period of histor>'. All that wc can do is to 
shorten it. Bourgeois res'olution must take place in India to 
overthrow foreign dcniinstion, to wipe out the remnants of 
feudalism, establish a democratic form of government, to free 
the forces of production, ensure the realisation of the social, 
economic and political advances which was denied to the 
Indian people by the foreign rule. Since this great revolution 
cannot be organised and led by the bourgeoisie, the vanguard 
of the working class must step forward. Tlie immediate task 
of the communists m India is not to preach communism but 
to organise the national re\'olution; the role of the communist 
party of India is to be tlie heart and soul of the revolutionarj’ 
nationalist party. 

• -Tlie third point of your suggestion corresponds with tin's 
general view of ours. “A strong party to be formed in tlie 
■Congress and all nerves to be exerted to capture the organisa- 
tion.” Yes. This is precisely the task before us. Under sepa- 
rate cover a package of our literature is sent to j-ou. Therein 
you will find our propositions as to how this revolutionarj' wing 
should be organist inside the Congress with the objective of 
'diptunng it ultimately. Tlie work must naturally be started 
-with the publication of the programme when the new party 
-will be organised. Since the Gaja congress we have kept before 
■the country such a programme. The Belgaum congress will 
find the nationalist forces much more decomposed ; so a small 
■group can dominate the situation if they appear with a con- 
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Crete programme to revive the moN'cment. I hope you will be 
able to oigauise thvs group. This will be the proper procedure 
to liberate the ranh and file from the Gandhi-Sw-araj leadership 
as >ou propose. 

\Vc are m complete agreement w'th your proposition about 
the organisation of propaganda centres etc. llic dev'elopment 
of the vernacular press is also very important, ^\'^e will certainly 
be prepared to contribute and are e\’cn prepared to find some 
financial aid when necessary. We must start with a few selected 
papers Can \ou make some concrete suggestions? Meanwhile 
I can send some articles to you. 

Of course cserything will depend upon your ability to bring 
into existence an organised political party. Tlie fight for our 
programme m Belgaum may mark the birth of this party. The 
group can immediately after the Congress call a conference of 
all the elements holding the same view and prepared to sub- 
scribe to out programme which will not be a communist but 
a revolutionary national-democtatic programme. This confer- 
ence will declare tlic inauguration of the party which can 
be called the people's party ot the republic patty. Tlicre is 
absolutely no conspiracy' in this plan. We are out for a com- 
prehensive political fight. Tlieie is no room for futile secret 
society. Nor do wc have any patience for the romantic ideas 
and schemes they' indulge in. Tire press -of a political party 
will of course be open unless the government deprives us of 
the tight to free speech. In that case we must have an illegal 
press and means of propaganda while fighting to establish the 
right of free speech. 

As soon as means will be found to print our literature inside • 
the country’ we will be spared the great inconvenience of bnng- 
ing them in from outside. Meanwhile, however, the current 
practice lias to be continued. 'Therefore I will request you to 
make some provision to receive our literature from outside. No 
propaganda can be made vrithout literature. If you will send 
us from time to time some addresses wc can keep you supplied 
with all the necessary literature. 

I think I have cov'cred ajl the ground, at least for the pro- 
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sent. Hoping that you will agree with tlic contents of this 
letter and he prepared to \TOrh with us on these lines. 

I remain, 

Vours fratemallv, 

M N. Rov' 

NB : It is not necessary to address ray letters to Moscow. Tlicy 
can be addressed to the ZuncU office of the Vanguard 
or to Librainc du Tra\ail, 96 Quai Jcmanapcs, Paris-10. 


4. M. N. ROY’S LETl’ER TO BAGERHATTA 
OF 6 NOVEMBER 192-f 


Dear comrade : 

Possibly you ha\c already received my letter uiitten last ueck. 
I am expecting a reply at j'Our earliest opportunity. After I ha^J 
mailed my letter, a copy of the Socialist ujth your “Open 
Letter” came to my notice. Enclosed herewith is a copy of the 
communication I am sending to the Socialist by this mail. I 
am sending you a copy, because )Ou may give it to the verna- 
cular press. Tire matter is of public importance, and should 
be gis’Cn the widest publicity. 

Yours fraternally, 

M. N. Roy 

SlIOUU) THE COMMUNIST PARTY BE A SECRET SOCIETY ? 


To 

The Editor, The Socialist, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

,May,I have the use of your journal to answer the Open 
Letter addressed to me by Mr Bagerhatta, member. All India 
Congress Committee? This letter w-as published in the 
Socialist of 24 September. - < 

-Mr Bagerhatta raises two questions ; (1) The necessity of 
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organising a communist parts'; and (2) how tliis party should 
function. On the first question there is no difference, Mr 
Bagerhatta agreeing with us on the necessity of a communist 
party. In fact, he goes so far as to say : “Communism only 
can free India from foreign bondage and human slaver^'.” On 
the second point however he labours under some misunder- 
standing. lie appears to think that we prefer an illegal 
evistence to open political actiwty. Obi'iously he is not well 
informed on the matter; because we fully agree with his advice 
that the communist party must be openly organised, and 
function in an open political field. Like many others, bfr 
Bagerhatta must have got this wrong impression about our 
programme and activities m consequence of the story told by 
the prosecution in the Kanpur tna). But the fact of the 
matter is that on many an occasion we b.ivc deprecated the 
organisation of secret societies for conducting a great political 
moi’ement, and we hai'c registered our opinion unmistakably 
against the futile terrorism advocated by the nationalist secret 
societies, which are numcricaMy negligible and politically of 
no importance. Even the letters and public documents pro- 
duced to establish the “guilt” of the accused in the Kanpur 
Case testified to our opposition to “tenorist conspiracies”. 
Unfortunately the defence failed to take advantage of this 
■weakness of the prosecution— a weakness which, firmly seized 
upon, would have cut tlw? ground from under the feet of the 
prosecution. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that so far communist pro- 
paganda has had an illegal character in India. Now the ques- 
tion is, whether this illegality has been of our own choice or 
has been forced upon us. Undoubtedly the latter is the case; 
wc were forced underground, because we were denied the 
freedom to act openly, Tlic Kinpur Case held not only 
communist propaganda and the attempt to organise a work- 
ing-class party to be criminal, but declared punishable an* 
suspected relation with the Communist International, or even 
With individual communists. If under these circumstances 
wc have not been able to organise our party openly, that 
failure has had ample reason. Nor has our desire to ^^•a^ our- 
selves cf all means for canjang on the propaganda ■ and the 
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prcliminan’ work been mistaken. 'Iliis does not, howescr, 
rcnio\c the necessity of legalising comintimst propaganda in 
Indui and to make the communist part)’ an important political 
factor. U'e ne\'cr lost sight of tins necessity, and prepared 
ourselves for the first available opportunity to take up the 
figlit ; because the first stage of the communist party is bound 
to be marked by a bitter struggle for the right to a legal exist- 
ence. 'Ilic nioincnt has amved to begin tins stniggic. 

\\1ieii we talk of a commiiiiist party, uhat uc hare in mind 
is a political p.irty reflecting essentially tlic interests cf the 
s\orking class, m which cat<^or>- the masses cf the poor 
peasant:)' arc included. 'Ilicrcforc our party will be a part) 
representing the oscrw helming rnjjont) of the nation. 'Ilicrc 
is no constitutional prctc-ct on winch such a part) can be 
denied the right to a legal CMstencc. fiut precisely fer this 
reason that we propose not to organise study<irclcs or a small 
sect preaching fanatially a noscl socioeconomic philosophy, 
but to mobilise the masses of the people under the banner of 
our party for a gigantic political struggle, we have been sub’ 
jcctcd to determined persecution from the vcr>' beginning. In 
the Kanpur Case, the judge as well as the prosecution 
counsel declared that communism or a communist party, as 
such, did not constitute a criminal offence, llic infant com- 
munist party of India incurred the towenng wrath of the 
British goliath, because we adapted our programme to the 
timely needs of India, Had we been inclined to "economism” 
and wedded to the abstract theoncs of social justice, we would 
not only be left alone, but even possibly receive furtive encou- 
ragement from the powers that be. Tlie government do not 
object to communism as sucli. What does it mean ? It 
means that the govcniment would not consider us dangerous 
if we Jived in the height of theoretical isolation; but applie^l 
communism is not tolerable. It is no longer dead thcoiy It 
invigorates the present political stniggic by stimulating the 
consciousness and energy of the rerolutionai)' social forces. Tlie 
ver)' fact that the mightiest gos-emmcnt is so zealous to root 
us out, when we are apparently such a negligible quantity, 
proves the histone necessity of the task we have initiated ; 
proves that a working-class party under communist leadership' 
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IS destined to play a great role in the actual political life of 
India. 

We must struggle for legal existence, Tlie findings of the 
Kanpur court provide the startingpoint. A communist 
party is not criminal. Let it be organised ; but there should 
be no illusion. Tlie government will demand that it be a. 
“communist party as such”, that is, a party which indulges in 
a dream which will be realised m some distant future, and' 
w’hich leaves the present alone. Our reply wall be that the 
communist party must exist, not by the sanction of the 
government, but as a historic necessity— by its own power. All 
suggestions to trim our sails for the sake of legality should be 
dismissed. Illegal existence is bad ; it places us under great 
disadvantages. But legality, which is attained at the sacrifice of 
our political demands, is worse; it will render us an impotent 
sect. In the advocacy of the much-needed legalisation, this 
highly dangerous tendency is discernible. This tendency is to 
be found in Mr Bagerhatta when he says, “It (communism) is 
purely an economic movement, and we will bring success at 
our feet without pains.” I am sure that Mr Begerhatta does- 
not fully comprehend what this sentence implies .It contains- 
the germs of “economism”, which ignores the fact that without 
political pow’er no economic change or social transformation can 
be realised. The socalted Labour Kisan Party of Mr Singara- 
velu Chettiar of Madras avas bom under this e\'il star and, con- 
sequently, was suffocated in its own impotency. The pro- 
gramme of the above party was to secure “labour swaraj’' and 
economic amelioration of the masses. It started out on this 
ambitious task, totally ignoring the realities of the situation. 
It was simply ridiculous to talk of labour swaraj while the 
burning question of national swaraj was still unsolved; it was 
equally ridiculous to suggest any way of ameliorating the eco- 
nomic conditions of the masses without challenging the politi- 
cal institutions which created those conditions. Yet the Labour 
Kisan Party, which chose to call itself communist, put forth 
this ridiculous programme to insure its legal existence. This in- 
ordinate zeal for a legal existence cost the party its existence 
altogether. Shall we make the same mistake? 

The question of the I^alisation of the communist party 
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should not be a diplomatic question. It is a broad political issue, 
and should be dealt with as such. 'I'hc Kanpur Case provided 
a splendid opportunity which unfortunately could not be pro- 
perly used, omng to the utter inability of the defence coun- 
sels to grasp the political importance of the ease. It must also 
be said tJiat the attitude of the accused left verj’ much to h 
desired. One slioiild Jia\c more courage of conviction. Ilic line 
of defence should ha\c been not to plead “not guilty” to the 
charge brought but to prove that the acts allcgctl to have been 
.committed or connhed with by the accused were perfectly cons- 
titutional. How can the communists pretend to be m a position 
to give a more rcs’olutionar)* lead to the nationalist struggle, if 
the}’ fight shy of the burning question of the nationalist move- 
ment? Tlie economies of communism demand that the com 
•munist party of India should be m tlie foremost ranks in the 
struggle for national liberation. Bourgeois nationalism can be 
-satisfied with a compromise with imperialism; but no appreciable 
improvement in the economic condition of the working masses 
and of tlie considerable section of the lower middle class can 
be realised, without a complete break with the political and 
economic domination of a foreign poivcr. Since the communist 
, party is the political spokesman of this overwhelming majority 
of the nation, it will never play its historic role unless it is pre- 
pared to challenge the programme of bourgeois nationalism, 
and demand that the nationalist struggle should be conducted 
.according to the interests of the majority of the nation. All 
these paramount issues were im-olved in the Kanpur Case. 
Tlie}’ were not met, but avoided. 

l*he prerequisite of the legalisation of the communist party 
'Will be to settle these issues. Let me hope that the next oppor- 
tunity w'ill not be lost. 1 affirm once more that the communist 
-party stands upon too broad a political platform to fit into the 
■narrow’ limits of “secret societies". But it will be suicidal to bii}’ 
legality at the sacrifice of the cardinal points of the communist 
programme as applied to the present situation in India. 

M. N. Rov 

(Meerut Conspiracy Case, 
Exhibit P 1138) 
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Revolutionaries 


INTRODUCTION , 

The documents in this section are all articles either from the 
Vanguard or from the Inprecorbr as in one case a leaflet distri- 
.buted at the Bntish Labour Party Conference. Tlrey are all from 
the pen of M. N. Roy and have appeared in the organ of the 
■Communist Party of India or in the international communist 
press. The period covered in these documents is the latter part 
•of 1924 and the events referred to are: {l) Ahmedabad session 
of the AICC j (2) the first labour government in Britain and its 
attitude to India; (3) the fall of the labour government; 
(4) the repression against the re\'olutionaries and the sw^rajists; 
and (5) the reaction of the national leaders to the same. 

'Fhe first article “Mr Gandhi’s Sw’an-song” is in. the main a 
comment on the Ahmedabad session of the All India Congress 
Committee which met on 27-29 June 1924. The article ends with 
■the words : “Tlie defeat of orthodox Gandhism is complete and 
final ; the Swarajists have won the day and Mr Gandhi as leader 
of Indian national struggle has sung his swan-song.” This is 
rather an exaggerated summing up of the division between the 
Gandhists and the swarajists which came to a head at the 
Ahmedabad AICC session. The division was on the jssue whe- 
ther the Swarajist policy of entering the legislative councils with 
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the object of carrying on obstructions to government measures 
u-as to be gu’en the sanction of a Congress policy, at a time 
when the noncooperation movement itself was at a standstill 
after the Bardoli wthdrawah There were other points of differ- 
ence also. Tlie idea of Gandhiji to make the spinning of a 
particular quantum of yarn a compulsorj qualification for a mem- 
ber of a representative organ of the Congress was challenged; 
the creed of nonviolence was also m a way challenged when the 
resolution on political assassination came up for discussion. The 
difference was so sharp that Gandhiji came to the point of 
resigning from the Congress. But the differences were resolved 
partly at the session itself but finally towards the end of the 
year at the unity conference in Calaitta, against the background 
of massive repression which the government launched against the 
re\'olutionary (terronst) movement and against the swarajists. 

On the ei’e of the AICC session at Ahmedabad which began 
on 27 June 1924, Gandhiji uTotc an article in I'oung India which 
IS datchned 25 June. In this article, which is in the form of an 
open letter to the members of the ATCC, Gandliip wTotc : 

"I’he Congress passed a resolution in 1920 that was designed 
to attain suaraj m one year. At the end of the rear we were 
within an ace of getting it. But because wc failed to get it 
then, wc may not now regard it as indefinitely postponed. On 
the contrar)’, we must retain the same attitude of hopefulness 
as before. Above all, wc must be determined to get sw^iraj 
sooner than the chilly atmosphere around us will warrant. It is 
in this spirit that I have framed the resolutions for submission 
to you. 'llicy ha\c been before the countrj' now for a week.” 

One of these resolutions was tlic socallcd “Spinning Franchise 
Resolution”. This resolution in its original fonn required that 
“members of all elected Congress organisations shall, except when 

disabled by sickness, etc send to the sccrctarx' of the All 

India Kliadi Board at least 2000 jurds of esen wcIl-twistcd >ani 
of their own spinning, so as to reach it not later than 15 August 
1924 and thereafter in regular monthly succession ; any member 
faihng to send the prescribed quantity by the prcscribcrl date 
shall be... deemed to luic vacated his office and such vacancy 
shall be filled in the usual manner.” 'Ihc swarajists led by 
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Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das opposed this resolution as a move 
to eliminate them from the Congress. It was m reply to this 
that Motilal Nehru, as stated in the article, said : “We decline 
to make a fetish of the spinning wheel or to subscribe to the 
doctrine that only through that wheel can we obtain swaraj.” 
lie said further that “the resolution is an unconstitutional con- 
trivance and we go away today to return svith a majority nhich 
will refuse sanction to such unconstitutional attempts”. With 
this the Swarajists led by Ndiru and C, R. Das and Srinivas 
Iyengar walked out of the AICC. After their walkout the reso- 
lution was put to vote and earned by 85 to 25 votes. But 
Gandhiji inter\-ened and said • 'ITiis resolution could not have 
been passed in its present form if we count the votes of those 
who have walked out. He persuaded the AICC to remove the 
penalty clause. Swarajists then returned and the AICC pro- 
ceeded further. 

Tliere was another clash between Gandhiji and the swarajists 
at the Ahmedabad AICC. That was on another resolution 
which Gandhiji brought fo^^vard. That was a resolution on poli- 
tical assassination, which came up m the context of the resolu- 
’tion adopted by the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference at 
Serajgunj in July 1924 paying homage to the memory uf Gopi- 
nath Saha who was executed in March 1924 on the charge of 
having assassinated Mr Day. 

Tlie next document, “Mahatmaji’s Bolshe\’ism”, is an article 
in the Vanguard. M. N. Roy sent a copy of this article to 
Mahatma Gandhi, who published it in Young India dated 
1 Januar}- 1925. In the introductorj' note prefacing the reprint 
in his paper, Gandhiji wrote that the article was “in reply to 
my article on bolshe\’ism”. Gandhiji’s article, entitled “Bolshe- 
vism or Discipline", was published in Young India dated 
21 August 1924. In this Gandhiji is rephang two complaints 
raised by “two American fnends” m a “passionate letter” to him. 
I'heir first complaint was that Gandhiji was probably intro- 
ducing in India bolsliesism, w'hich knows no god or morality and 
IS frankly atheistic. In reply to this Gandhiji wrote tliat “I do 
not know the meaning of bolshesism”, some “paint it in blackest 
colours” while others say “it is delwerancc for the downtrodden 
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based on violence and denial of god, it repels me. I do not 
believe in short-cuts to success, 'lliesc bolshe\ik friends who are 
bestowing their attention on me should realise that howc^'cr' 
much I may sympathise and admire wortliy motives, I am an 
uncompromising opponent of \aolcnt methods c\cn to serve the 
noblest of causes."^ 

On 27 September Roy sent a "Memorandum to the Con- 
ference of the British Labour Party” which is included in the 
Vanguaref'* as a separate sheet without the t'anguard page num 
bernig on it so that its off-pnnts could be distributed as a leaflet 
at the conference to which it was addressed. I’he conference 
was meeting some ten months after the British Labour Party 
came to power for the first time. 

In this memorandum the exposure of the MacDonald goiem- 
ment, of its imperialist policy vis-a-vis India, is carried further. 
In the course of tlic election campaign in December 1925 Colo- 
nel \\'cdgwood had stated : "India will prove the test of a 
labour government. The Labour Party liopes to overcome the 
difficulties by accelerating the conversion of India into a self- 
governing dominion." MacDonald not only negated tin's vague 
promise by his “pngoist message" from uhich we quoted in an 
earlier section but continued the imperialist policy of colonial 
subjugation of India and of brutal repression of patriotic and 
popular movements for freedom. At about tins time Motilal 
Nehru had moved an amendment in central legislature to an 
official resolution demanding a round table conference. 71iis 
amendment, which was adopted m the teeth of government 
opposition, called upon the government to convene a round 
table conference of the representatives of all Indian political ' 
parties to draft the constitution of a responsible government at 
the centre and in the provinces and that this constitution be 
adopted and put into operation through the newly-elected legis- 
lature. This mild and timid demand was outright rejected. 

Rejected also were the resolutions passed by the central, Ben- 
gal Central Provinces l^isbtures demanding the release of all ‘ 

o Young India, 11 December 1924; also Collected Works, Vo? 25, 
n 424. 

3. \'ol 5. N’o 4 of 15 Oclober 1934. 
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political prisoners. Instead the labour government launched the 
Kanpur Conspiracy Case to suppress the rising organisation of 
workers’ and peasants’ parties and put hundreds in fail in Bengal 
without trial under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The 
reference in the memorandum to legislative councils in Bengal 
and Central Provinces, where the swara)ists with their allies 
were the majority and where the>' threw out the budgets, being 
dismissed, is not strictly accurate. They were just prorogued and 
not called again while the govemors-in-council carried on the 
administration through certification. 

Tire last document m the section, namely “MacDonald’s 
Parting Kick’’ was written in November 1924 and refers to the 
round of repression launched by the government on 25 October 
by the promulgation of the Bengal ordinance and the arrest of 
Swarajist leaders. On that day repression started with sensational 
raids, house-searches and arrests without warrants in Calcutta 
and in many district towns. Subhas Chandra Bose, Ami Baran 
Roy and 50 other Congress secretaries and ofSce-bearers were 
arrested, ^^hthin a week 72 persons were taken away and some 
35 more uere added to the list within one month. Lord Read- 
ing, the then viceroy, while promulgating “the ordinance 1 of 
1924” made a statement to the press in the course of which lie 
gave a summarj’ of tenorist “actions” of 1923 including the 
assassination of Mr Day by Gopinath Saha. Tin’s repressive piece 
of legislation established a summai)’ procedure of arrest and trial 
before special commissioneis of persons who the local govern- 
ment was satisfied belonged to associations allegedly cliarged 
wath “re\-olutionary aime”. Throughout November the ordi- 
nance and the arrests were the talk of the day. On 21 Novem- 
ber 1924 an all-parties conference in Bombay demanded the 
release of the arrested patriots and the withdrawal of the ordi- 
nance as well as regulation 3 of 1818. On 31 October 1924 a 
lakh and a half people assembled in Calcutta in a mass demon- 
stration to protest against the ordinance. 

Hie introduction to the fndtan Annual Regisfer,^ from which 
we have summarised the details of repression, also analj-ses the 
causes in the following worfs ; 


4. ^'oI 2, July-Pecember 1924. 
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“In March (1924) reforms became virtually a dead letter in 
the central government of India, in Bengal and in the Central 
Provinces... Nothing could be done under the constitution to 
check the swarajists. So a campaign was started by the bureau- 
cracy of maligning the opponents and representing them as 
revolutionists in league with the Tlnrd International. From 
March onuards the campaign of misrepresentation uas earned 
vigorously m India and m England. . . stories were invented of 
revolutionist plot. . . ‘Red Bengal' leaflets were manufactured by 
agents-provocatcurs and hithered upon swarajists.”® 

Tin's detailed account of the repression and its anal}-sis taken 
from a contemporary Indian nonofficial source tallies generally 
with what Roy writes. 

In condemning imperialist repression, both the liberal Indian 
Annual Register and Roy dissociate the arrested swarajists from 
the revolutionary (terronst) movement uhich was no doubt 
ascendant in the early twenties in Bengal. Roy points out that 
even the extremists among the swarajists are advocates of non- 
violence. 

The strength of the popular movement in defence of the 
arrested sw'arajist leaders and against the repressive Bengal ordi* 
nance forced the imperialist government m Britaivi to come out 
with an India Office communique. This communique while it 
stated that the viceroy’s ordinance was not aimed at the sw’a- 
rajist movement, bluntly asserted that it was directed towards 
the "speedy punishment” of the terrorists and the “more effec- 
tive prevention” of their actions. 

It is necessary to give here a brief account of the resurgence 
of the national-rev’olutionary (terrorist) movement in the carlv 
twenties against which the promulgation of the Bengal ordi- 
nance and the arrests of 25 October 1924 were directed. The 
icsuigence began in the context of the mass upsurge in the 
early years of the postwar period, almost simultaneously with 
the first noncooperation movement. It is on record that GanJhiji 
called upon the leaders of this movement to give him one year’s 
time and hold their hand. lie assured the countr)- that if his 


5. Ibid. p. 8(b). 
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piog'rammes wefe carried out India< would be iree by the mid- 
night of '31 December 1921. AccordmgitOjManmathnath, Gupta, 
it was'Only after the'Bardoli withdrawal and the swarajist revolt, 
that the “scattered revolutionary- groups began; to , be, brought 
together and Sachindranath Sanyal toot up the.task;of organising 
the'r^olutionaries in the north.and the AnushilanJ started work 
in Bengal”, c . , . t „ . ri. . j 
'‘Attack on the' Sankaritola -post office in August 1923, <the 
obsen’atidn^ of the death 'anniversary of'BaghaJatin'in Septem- 
ber and the hold-up in Chittagong- in ‘Which ‘the .revolutionaries 
escaped with ‘ Rs 17,000— were ''the earliest • actions m 1923. 
hir Tegart— later Sir Charles- Tcgart— with a, record of repres- 
sion a^inst Irish revolutionaries -Aras in charge of doling with 
this new development! and soon his’ became , a., hated , name 
beciilise of the particularly brutal methods ofr tprture -he used 
against’ young Indian revolutionaries* > /In January. 1924 ,Gopi- 
rihth Saha' ‘shot* one Mr Day-mistaking him for Tegart. Saha 
\\^s arrested, tried and sentenced to.. death .and ,«ecuted in 
March 1924. “He became'a Icgendarj’ figure. In:Court,as well as 
in jail his 'behaviour was exemplary.”* ' ' .'.-.in;/ ... j. 

In his statement before the court, Saha said : “I am wtreme- 
ly sorry for the innocent'sahib that i hSie killed, andjforjthose 
who Jiave^b'een wounded.'.'. I do -not, consider a, man enemy 
bdaiusb: he is a Sahib.” Thereafter Avhen the judge pronounced 
the' sentence Saha exclaimed iti toiics .loud- and distinct; “May 
evc:5''drop of blood of. mine. sow the .seed of ...liberty .in , every 
Indian home.”’ . r,, . , . . 

•'Tlic account' given- by Manmathnath .Gupta, tallies ■^uith the 
detailed account given in the contemporary confidential reports 
of th‘e' government now arailable- in jthe NWonal Archives of 
India® “In June 1924 the Bengal Provincial Congrws at. the 
jiohtical conference at Serajgunj passed a resolution expressing 
admiration for the spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by Gopinath 

■ 6 Manmathnath Cupta, Hwfory of the.lndian ReioIuUonpry ifotement 

pp, 100-1. . , ■ '■ ' 

.7. Quoted by Dewan Chamanlal,in a’letter to 'poriiard, 19 June 1^24. 
-.8. Terrorism in bidw— J919'2936, compiled by the'intellf£;en6e bureau 
of the go\emment of India, and 'a’ note byUhe secretary’ of state for India 
50 November 1933, on “Terrorism in India“. 
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Saha. Tiic effects of the resolution were clcctncal. It uas by 
far the most potent instrument for organisation and became a 
perpetual incitement to the youth of Bengal to take to violent 
waj's.” Such was the tendentious comment of the second go- 
vernment document cited above. As Manmathnatli Gupta 
points out this resolution created a stir. Gandhiji condemned 
it, while C. R. Das supported it. Tlicrc was a prolonged contro- 
versy. Tlie text of the resolution as it appeared in the Stages- 
man of 8 June 192-1 was as follows : 'AWiiIc adhering to the 
policy of nons’iolence, this conference pays its respectful homage 
to the patriotism of Gopinath Saha who suffered capital punish- 
ment in connection with the murder of Mr. Day.’' 

C. R. Das, in his paper Fom-ard, expressed surprise at the 
views appearing in the daily press regarding the resolution. In a 
statement dated 8 June 1924 published in the paper he gave his 
own translation of the onginal Bengali text of the resolution ; 

*‘Tliis conference, while denouncing (or dissociating itself 
•from) violence (every kind of himsa) and adhering to the prin- 
ciple of nonviolence, appreciates Gopinath Saha's ideal of self- 
■sacrifice, misguided though that is m respect of the best in- 
terests of the country, and expresses its respect for liis self- 
■sacrifice.” 

Defending his stand in support of the resolution, C. R. Das 
in the same statement quoted Gandhiji's statement on the 
subject which had appeared in the Sfafesman dated 16 June 
1924. Gandhiji said he would call them patriots, but not with- 
out an indispensable adjective, namely ''misleading''. He added : 
“Tlieir selflessness, defiance of death, love of country, I think 
must be held to be unquestionable^ but on that very account, 
•while I would call them misleading patriots, I would condemn 
tlieir actions. . and would be no party to resolutions praising 
their motives.’' 

’ C R. Das made use of this statement for exactly the opposite 
pur^sc, namely to defend the Gopinath Saha resolution. He 
said : ‘"hie resolution in question does not offend according to 
the text laid down in the above quotation. . .oveixvhelming 
majority at the conference was in support of the resolution... 

T feel under such circumstances it is my duty to say that it is 
-wrong that violence should he committed, that eveiy kind of 
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“If the Congress was a political organisation with no limi- 
tation as to means, it would be impossible to object to Mr 
Das’s amendment on the meats. It would then be reduced 
to a question of expedience. But that there were 70 Congress 
representatives to support the resolution was a staggering re- 
velation. They have proved untrue to their creed. In my opinion 
the amendment was in breach of the Congress creed or policy of 
nonviolence. But I purposely rcfrainei from raising such an 
objection." 

Tlie resolution finally adopted at the Ahmedabad AICC was 
exactly opposite of the resolution passed by the Serajgunj con^ 
ference. Tlie AICC resolution “regrets the murder of the late 
Mr Day by the late Gopinath Saha and offers its condolence 
to the deceased’s family". It “strongly condemns this and all 
such political murders” “though deeply sensible of the love, 
lio\vei’er misguided,. of the country prompting the murder”. 

Tliis account of the resurgence of the national-revoIutionar>' 
movement in 1923-24 has relerance here for two reasons. Firstly, 
it shows that opposition to Gandhi|i at the Ahmedabad session 
which came from the swarajists led by Motilal Neliru and C. R. 
Das had also the support of the national-revolutionarj* leftiving. 
Tliis was particularly true in Bengal where C. R. Das for the 
successful implementation of lus policy of council obstruction 
had to rely on the support of the iidtional-revolutionary groups 
which had captured most of the distnct Congress committees. 

It was natural therefore that C. R. Das supported the Gopi- 
nath , Saha resolution at the Serajgunj conference and at 
Ahmedabad^ moved and voted for the amendment incorporating 
that resolution. Secondly, the national-re\'olutionary movement, 
in the sense we mean here, came under the influence of the 
October socialist les'olution and of the communist movement 
in India. Roy m the early twenties was keeping in touch with 
these groups and indiWduals were coming to the communist 
party even in those daj-s. The contemporar>’ confidential re- 
ports of the government record this fact thus: 

“..«it is necessarv’ to add a word dealing with the in- 
fluence of events in Russia on the thought and programme of 
the terrorists. Tlic bolshes’ik revolution had received the close 
attention of Indian rev’olutionan'es by reason both of the 
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merited: “This is a significant gesture which assured tlie govern- 
ment that the newly-cemented united front of constitutional 
responsibility would disown all connections with those suspect- 
ed of any re% olutionary tendency.” 

Tliis attitude Roy describes as a “retreat before repression”. 
Instead he recommends "resistance to repression”. “A revolu- 
tionary offensive in the form of a general strike in towns, in 
the posts and on the railways, and a no-tax campaign all over 
the country will make the situation disagreeably hot for the 
government.” ■ Tliis alternative course of revolutionary action, 
he points, can only be implemented by a party in which the 
masses have confidence. 

Roy called for the organisation of a people’s party, 

“For a while, in the early days of noncooperatidn, the Con- 
gress involuntarily came near to being such a party of the peo- 
ple. It was pushed to such' a dangerously revolutionary extent 
against its will, under the pressure of objective circumstances. 
It retraced its steps' as soon as bloody battles were-m sight. 
Consequently, it lost the cohfid^ce of the masses and has be- 
come the impotent show that it is today. . '^The revolutionary 
offensive, in the form of countrywide mass action^ therefore, 
depends upon the organisation of a party of the people.” 

‘ While the criticism of the' compromising .policy of the 
leadership of the National Congress and the slogari of building 
a leftwmg uorkers’ and peasants' party are' both correct, the 
issue is once again posed here in the spint of a sectarian con- 
frontation between the twoj We'have seen how Roy was cri- 
ticised in the Fifth Congress of the Cl for this tendency. ' 



1. Mr GANDHI’S SW/VN-SONG 


That the leadership of the Indian nationalist movement has 
passed definitely out of the hands of Mr Gandhi and the or- 
tliodox school of noncooperation was proven by the session just 
concluded of the All-India Congress Committee at Ahmedabad. 
This is the first official deliberation in which Mr Gandhi has 


participated since his release from prison in Januai}" of this 
year, when he was operated upon for appendicitis, and has since 
been undergoing a slow comaJesccnce. The two years, which have 
inten’Cned between his arrest and conviction to six jears' rigor- 
ous imprisonment, have brought many changes m the program- 
me and tactics of the Indian National Congress. The Swaraj 
Party headed by Mr C, R. Das of Bengal succeeded in having an 
amendment passed to the noncooperation programme, permitting 
those who desired to take part in the elections to the legislative 
councils for the purpose of carrying on obstruction to, the go- 
verment, Tlie elections of 192? were contested by the Swaraj 
Party, which succeeded in captiinng about Jialf the scats in the 
provincial and all-Indici legislatures. By an agreement arrived 
at with the independent nationalists, whose demands are not so 
extreme as the sirarajists but who occupj’ a centre position bet- 
ween, the liberals or moderates and, the noncooperators, the 
Swarajists were able to command a small- majority of votes in 
the central legislature, and sej'cral of.tlic provinces and to de- 
feat practically all the government measures brought before 
those bodies for approval Thus the centre of gravity of the 
national struggle has shifted during the past six months from 
the central legislature and several of the provinces and to dc- 


a part of the Indian National Congress, formerly entirely con- 
trolled by Mr Gandhi and his followers. V 

of tli<* from orison bv an 


The release of the Mahatma from prison by an acT^ftf.^ 
erace of the labour goi eminent soon alter the latter 3SSinnrf,_ 
rrar reearded as the dai™ of a nciv era in Indian poJitiaV 
life The lost leader had returned to his followers; the non- 
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cooperation movement which had fallen into stagnation since his 
arrest would be rcsi\cd and become once more a powerful revo- 
lutionar)’ force, which would sweep the Swaraj Party into the 
background of the struggle. Six months -passed without any 
. cliangc in the situation, due to the feeble health of the Mahat- 
majt, and his desire to acquaint himself with the details of the 
sitiution, with which he had lost touch for two years. Private 
conversations with the N'anous leaders of the National Congress 
representing different schools of thouglit were held at Juhu, the 
little sea-side resort where Mr Gandhi was convalescing, but 
strict secrecy was obscrs'cd as to the nature of these discussions. 
’Fluis the first official pronouncement of tlie Mahatma was made 
just a few weeks prci'ious to the Ahmedabad session of the All- 
India Congress Committee— the supreme executive body of the 
Indian National Congress. . . • 

Tills official pronouncement took the form of a simultaneous 
statement of policy on the part of. Mr Gandlri for the orthodox 
npncoopcrators, known as the “no-changers”, and of the two 
chief leaders o£ the swaraj faction or “pro-charigcrs”, Messrs 
C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru. Tliis statcminit, .which followed 
a senes of prolonged coiucrsations between the rival factions 
within the N^ational Cougr«s, aroused a great sensation through- 
out India. In it, for the first time, a frank difference of opinion 
was expressed on the tactics and programme of the national 
struggle, and an inability to arm e at any agreement between the 
two schools of thought. Mr Gandhi reiterated his faith in the 
constructive programme” which lie had laid down at Bardoli in 
February of 1922 and w’lncli limited the activities of the National 
Congress to the charkha (spinning wheel), kbaddar (the wear- 
ing of homespun cloth) and social reform activities, such as the 
removal of “untouchabihty” of the lower castes, the campaign 
against the dnnk evil, and village education. Tlie absolute, boy- 
cott of government schools, law courts and legislative councils 
was insisted upon, as well as the ‘boycott of foreigri cloth. 

To this programme the svvaiajists opposed their own, which 
was to enter the legislative councils with the object of, carrying 
oni obstruction to government measures,. until their demand for 
svvara) (self-government) should be granted. They agreed to 
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With these words, Pandit Nehru and Deshbandhu Das left 
the hall taking with them fifty-five swarajists. One hundred 
and ten persons remained ; when the resolution was put to vote, 
it was carried by 67 for and 37 against with six abstentions. This 
apparent victory of the Gandhists is merely apparent ; had the 
'swarajists remained in the hall, the resolution would have been 
defeated by about twenty votes. 

As a result of this vote, Mr Gandhi recognised defeat. After 
burned consultations with his followers, he agreed to drop his 
resolution on compulsory spinning and the fivefold boycott, 
making it only advisory in nature, and with these and other con- 
cessions, the swarajists were persuaded to rejoin the sessions. 
Thus the defeat of orthodox Gandhism is complete and final ; 
the swarajists have won the day and Mr Gandhi, as leader of 
the Indian national struggle, has sung Ins swan-song. 

(Inprecor, Vol 4, No 44, 
19 July 1924) 


2. MAHATMAJI AND BOLSHEVISM 

Some of liis American friends wrote to Mahatma Gandhi that 
in the name of religion he \vas probably introducing bolshevism 
into India, Tliese gratuitous “friends”, obviously taking their 
cue from the spokesmen of Anglo-Saxon imperialism (who often 
masquerade as pacifists), depict the revolt of the Moslem peoples 
as a menace to the world, because this revolt is supported by 
bolshevik Russia. It should have been very simple for Mahatmaji 
to give a fitting - reply to this impudent communication. He 
could have told his “responsible (?) foreign friends” that the 
Moslem peoples have legitimate reason to revolt, and that any 
•political doctrine or government supporting this revolt is to be 
considered favourable by all apostles : of freedom. Besides, Tic 
could have requested his American friends to get busy at home, 
if they sincerely dreaded any menace to the world. Wliat is 
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carry on the constructive progtamme of Gandhism outside the 
councils, and to enforce the bo}'Cott of merely British, as opposed 
to all foreign cloth. To these inodifications in his programme 
Mr Gandhi could not agree, and the statement of dilference was 
issued to the country as a means of testing public opinion be- 
fore the session of the All-Jndia Congress Committee in -June, 
which would have to decide between the two factions. 

It was the first time that Mr Gandhi’s word had been chal- 
lenged upon an issue of national importance. The gauntlet had 
been thrown dowm ; the leadership of the Indian national move- 
ment hung in the balance. Mr Gandhi had declared that if his 
programme were rejected, he would retire from politics and 
devote himself to social reform. Tlie choice therefore was clear 
and uncompromising. He further announced that he would 
submit a resolution declaring that all persons who did not spin 
for half an hour a day and who did not observe fivefold boy- 
cott of legislative councils, law courts, government schools,' titles 
and mill-made doth would be forced to resign from the All- 
India Congress Committee, lliis resolution, if carried, would 
automatically exclude the swarajists from power and restore the 
leadership of the Congress to the orthodox noncooperators. 

The AlMndia Congress Committee met at Ahmedabad— Mr 
Gandhi’s own province and scat of authority-*on 27 June, and 
continued its deliberations for three da}s. Mr Gandhi submitted 
his famous "self-denying ordnance” despite the heated opposi- 
tion of the swarajists, and even that of some of his own fol- 
lowers, who vainly sought to reach a compromise beforehand. It 
was dramatic moment; Mahatma Gandhi, the idol of the 
Indian people, stood at bay, defied by the opposition within 
the Congress ranks. It fell to llic lot of the Pandit Motilal 
Nehru to state the case for the swarajists : 

“We decline to make a fetish of the spinning wheel, or to 
subscribe to the doctrine that only through that wheel can we 
obtain swaraj. Discipline is desirabl*^ but it is not discipline 
for the maionty to expel the minority. \Vc arc unable to forget 
our manhood and our self-respect, and to say that we arc willing 
to submit to Mr Gandhi's orders. Tlie Congress is as modi 
ours as our opponents’, and we wall return with greater majonty 
to sweep away those who stand for this resolution.” 
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With these words. Pandit Nehru and Deshbandhu Das left 
the hall taking with them fifty-five swarajists. One hundred 
and ten persons remained ; when the resolution was put to vote, 
it was carried by 67 for and 37 against with six abstentions. This 
apparent victory of the Gandhists is merely apparent ; had the 
'swarajists remained in the hall, the resolution would have been 
defeated by about twenty votes. 

As a result of this vot(^ Mr Gandhi recognised defeat. After 
hurried consultations with his followers, he agreed to drop his 
resolution on compulsory spinning and the fivefold boycott, 
making it only advisory in nature, and with these and other con- 
cessions, the swarajists were persuaded to reioin the sessions. 
Thus the defeat of orthodox Gandhism is complete and final ; 
the swarajists have won the day and Mr Gandhi, as leader of 
the Indian national struggle, has sung his swan-song. 

(Inprecor, Vol 4, No 44, 
19 July 1924) 


2. MAHATMAJI AND BOLSHEVISM 

Some of his American friends wrote to Mahatma Gandhi that 
in the name of religion he was probably introducing bolshesism 
into India. These gratuitous “friends”, obviously taking their 
cue from the spokesmen of Anglo-Saxon imperialism (who often 
masquerade as pacifists), depict the re\-olt of the Moslem peoples 
as a menace to the world, because this re%-Dlt is supported by 
bolshc\’ik Russia. It should have been very simple for Mahatmaji 
to give a fitting - reply to this impudent communication. He 
could ime told his “responsible (?) foreign friends” that the 
Moslem peoples have Ic^timatc reason to re\olt, and that any 
pohtical doctrine or government supporting this re\olt is to be 
considered favourable by all apostles ■ of freedom. Besides, he 
could have requested his American friends to get busy at home, 
if they sincerely dreaded any menace to the world. WTiat is 
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menacing the world more today than American imperialism ? Is 
tile revolt of the Moslem people more sinister than the Ku Klux 
Klan and tlic American Legion? Is bolshevist atheism more god- 
less than the antwVsiatic spirit of the American democracy? 

ITic Mahatma, ho\ve\er, did not gne such a direct answer. He 
preferred to justify himself— to absolve liimsclf from any possible 
suspicion of bolshe\-ist tendency. But the curious thing is, that 
although by his own confession he did not Icnow anything about 
boIshe\ism, nevertheless lie was extremely solicitious to disown 
any leaning towards it, so sure is his instinctuc antipathy for 
it. In an article in the young Itidu lie writes : "In the first 
place I must confess that I do not know the meaning of bol- 
shevism.” Tliis is indeed a very damaging confession, in view 
of the fact that it is made by one standing at the head of a 
great popular movement. Tlic Mahatma said in tlie same article 
that he knew that there were two opposite pictures of bolshe- 
vism, "one painting it in the blackest colour the otlier hathng it 
as a deliverance for the downtrodden masses all over the world”. 
But he docs not know what to believe. Here again he could 
follow a simple human course. He could easily find out who 
paints the first picture. It is done by tliose who arc ruling over 
the world with the policy of blood and iron, In deference to his 
scruples of impartiality, he might not believe those giving the 
second picture; but certainly Maliatmaji does not need be con- 
vinced that the first party is not the friend or deliverer of the 
human race. Therefore when they depict a thing m the black- 
est colour, the oppressed section of Immamty can instinctively 
sense some sinister motive, they feel that the “blackest colour” 
is for deceiving them. By this unerring instinct, Indian nation- 
alists during the war used to read two German victories in the 
place of each allied victor)’ cabled by Reuter, and the Mexican 
peon calls himself proudly a bolshevik, for the simple reason that 
the American capitalists arc-so much against bolsha'ism. But, 

I suppose, the mentality of a Mahatma is too complicated an 
organism to admit of such'a simple instinctive process. 

Since the deplorable ignorance of bolshevism is not the 
Mahatma’s alone, but is shared by many m India, and since this 
ignorance does not preclude them from forming an opinion on 
the subject, it may not be uncalled for to say a few words about 
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Dccumcnif of of Coinrtinn^t Party. 1921 to JO’S 

i\Iar\ and Frcdcnck Fugcls. 'Ilic pruiciplcs of soculism arc 
(1) to overthrow the capitalist sjstcni of production; (2) abo- 
Jition of private property; (3) reorganisation of the means of 
social production and distribution o;i the basis of commuiul 
ownership; and (4) trsnsfoniiation of the eJass-ridden society 
into a free human fraternity* ’Jlicsc arc also the pnncipics of 
bolshevism, the latter being socialism m its nnhtaiit and 
jintijl stages of victory. 

'Hie term “bolshevism”, which has come to be associated with 
bloodshed, destruction, tenor and what not, is very* hannicss in 
its incanmg. it is derived from the Itussian word boishevdd 
which is tlie synonym for the adherents of the maprity. 'Jbe 
term was first used when the Russian SocJal'Dcmocrjtic Lib- 
our Party split m 1903 into two factions, on the questions of 
programme and tactics. *11ic programme and tactics advocated 
by the ma/ofity, led by Lenin together with others, came to be 
known as bolshevism; and since the Russian proletariat scored 
the victory in October 1917, having fought according to the pro- 
gramme and tactics advocated by the majority of tlic party ever 
since 1903, the October rcv-olution is called a boUhevist victory, 
which means the first triumph of socialism. What are the con- 
crete results of the Russian revolution ? (1) A corrupt, irrespon- 
sible despotism was ovcithiovvij ; (2) the bourgeoisie which 
under the guise of democracy, sought in conjunction vvitb 
foreign powers to deprive the Russian masses of the bene- 
fits of the revolution w'as also overthrown; (3) the landed aristo- 
cracy, the mainstay of the tsarist despotism, was destroyed, 
land declared to be the property of the entire nation and distri- 
buted among the cultivators ; (4) large industnes were nation- 
alised; (5) foreign trade made a state monopoly; (6) all legisla- 
tive and administrative povver was transferred to the overwhelm- 
in'’ majority of the people, namely the workers, peasants and 
sofdiers, who exercised this povver through their councils (soviets); 
(7) al/ right to private property and the class pnvilegc accruing 
tlicrcfrom was abolished These in general are the principles 
of bolshevism, applied practically in Russia in consequence of 
the revolution. Now that hcikiious what bolshevism is, what 
is the attitude of the Mahatma towards it? It will be interest- 
ing for India, as well as the whole world, to know the reply. 
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two alternati\es ; call upon the Russian workers and peasants to 
be god-fearing and meekly slip back into the bondage tlicy had 
so heroically broken, or to keep on Sghting even against god and 
religion, if they stood in the way, to protect and consolidate 
the freedom won. Bolshevism was obliged to accept the second 
alternative, because not only all asnilable material forces were 
concentrated in order to force the Russian workers and peasants 
back under the capitalist and tsanst tyranny; all the arms of 
god and. religion were also mobilised for the same purpose. Bol- 
shevism is not a gospel of god; bolshcvists are not angels. But 
neither is bolshevism the spirit of demons. 'Fhe Mahatma pro- 
poses Vto- touch the masses through their hearts, thcif ' better 
nature’'. It is n fascinating proposition, to whicli bolshevism 
would not object, had it been found workable in the practice of 
liberating tlie masses from class domination and imperialist 
oppression. His theory of “discipline” is also \ery questionable. 
It may be good for tlic spiritual wcihbeing of the masses; but it' 
certainly weakens their will to fight for freedom. All these doc- 
trines about “heart”, “better nature”,' “discipline’' and the hke 
ha\e been adumbrated from time immemorial by those who 
were the (perhaps unconscious) instruments of class domination; 
Bolshevism does not shirk any task, however disagreeable or' 
difficult it may be. It challenges the existence of god, ’and de- 
nounces all the codes of religion and ethics originating therefrom, 
because 'in 'the struggle for freedom they are all found 'arrayed 
on 'the side of despotism, tyranny and oppression.' ' ” " 

• Bolshevism is'prepared to leave god alone, if he and his agents 
on'caith agree not to meddle m tilings temporal. But if they 
do'not agree to' be satisfied' with their supermaterial position 
and ‘seek ‘to 'make troriblc ott earth,' bolshevism will preach' 
atheism to liberate the masses from the snare of ignorance 
woven by religion. 

’ {Vanguard, \'oI 5, No -i, 

' 13 October 1924) 
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3. MACDONALD'S PAR'I’ING KICK 
M. N. Rov 

'Hicrc is no use in beating a dead horse. But it is necessary 
to tlirow light upon an event which was lost sight of in the 
excitement of the general cicctions in Britain. 'Fliis event could 
be called MacDonald's pjiting kick to India. Of course, he 
dealt it with quite a differait purpose— as the first of many to 
follow; but unfortunately for him, it proved to be the parting- 
kick. 

We mean the sudden arrest of 72 leading nationalists and the 
simultaneous raid on several hundred houses in the province of 
Bengal. 'Ihis act of terrorism was pcqjctratcd by a special otdi- 
nance issued by the viceroy on 26 October, 'Hie pretext was 
to check the growth of “anarcJncjl crimes''. But tlic men 
arrested were all members of a political party (Svvaraf Party) 
vVbieh lias repeatedly declared itself against violence, and whose 
programme docs not even call for separation from the empire. 
'Hie arrested men have not been put on trial, nor any charge' 
been framed against them. 'I'hc unconstitutional nature of this 
act therefore is evident. 

Now the most interesting jiart of the event is' the complicity 
of the labour goverinnent in it. llic situation m Britain did^ 
not permit any iJarticuIar attention to be paid to this act of. 
terrorism m India. It was even believed- that the government, 
of India acted oii its own initiative, as soon as labour’s return 
to office became doubtful,' because it is indeed difficult to believe 
that tlic labour govcmmait would sanction such Iiigh-handcd 
autocracy, winch was totally unwarranted. 71ic record of the 
MacDonald cabinet, of course, did not leave ground to doubt 
that it would not rush to defence of the empire whenever neces- 
sary ; but absolutely nothing happened in India to justify such 
a drastic action. Ncvcrtliclcss the labour government not’ 
only justified the action of the viceroy once it had been com- 
mitted, but actually sanctioned it in advance. Absolutely 
nothing of this complicity of the labour government with the 
uncalled' for repression in India was known in Britain. Not a 
word about it appeared in the press. Tlie -London coirespon- 

D-27 
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dent of tlic semiofficial Calcutta paper, tlic Isng/islinjaij, cabled 
the day aftci arrests were nude : 

“Wliitchall js not sur]}nscd at tlic Bengal arrests, but is only 
surprised that tlic>- were not nude much earlier. 'Flic British 
gorcnimcnt were fully aware that the goscnimcnt of India con; 
tcmplatcd taking action, and that the cabinet had promised 
fullest support to maintain constitutioiulism.” 

On 28 October, the Jndu Office issued a communique con* 
cernmg csxnts in India. 'Fins document was not published, in 
any British paper , but was scut out to India by Reuter. It ran,: 

"The viceroy’s ordinance is not aimed at the swarapst move- 
ment or any legitimate actuity of the members of that move- 
ment. It. docs not alicct lawful interests and activities of any 
citizen as long as he docs not associate himself with the prorno- 
tion of crimes and violence. 'Flic government is detennined to 
presen c from such enmes tliat public security on which politi- 
cal progress depends and intends to proceed along lines of poli- 
tical development laid down. TIic ordinance docs not create 
any new offence, but it is directed towards more speedy punish- 
ment of the offenders and more effective prevention of acts 
already defined as crimes under ordinary bw.” 

As mentioned above, there is absolutely no evidence to prove 
any guilt on the part of the men ancsted. So all these theories 
of “criminal violence and constitutional progress" go wade of the 
mark, nic simple fact is that MacDonald gave in to the de- 
mands of tory imperialism for a “strong hand in India". He did 
it just before the elections in order to show that labour was 
^‘iit to govern’’.' 

According to its own admission, the labour government with- 
drew the charge against Campbell, because the attomej’-gcneial 
thought that there was not enough evidence to secure a convio 
tion. But in India one need not bother about evidence. If the 
ordinary law does not suffici^ a special ordinance can always be 
issuedi In a country vybere such an unconstitutional situation 
obtains the labour government demanded strictly “lawful activi- 
ties" on the part of the nationah'sts. . 

The labour government has gone; but, the who consti- 
tuted the labour cabmet still dominate the British Labour 
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INTRODUCTION 

In this section \vc arc giving documents issued by the* 
Communist Party in connection with the Belgaum session of 
the Indian National Congress held in the last week of December 
1924. llic first IS the manifesto to the session while the other 
IS a commentary on the session and on the presidential address 
of Mahatma Gandhi. '^I'hc \crsion of the manifesto which we 
reproduce here is the one printed as a supplement in the 
Vanguard dated 15 December 1924. This was the last issue of 
that fortnightly issued by M. N. Roy. Tliis was followed by tlic- 
monthly Masses of India which began publication from 1 Janu- 
ary 1925 and which was also issued by Roy from abroad. 

“Appeal to the Nationalists” actually distributed at the Bcl- 
gaum session was a slightly amended \crsion of tlic original 
Vanguard text which was repnntcd in India in a leaflet fonn.. 
By the end of December the police had by interception and 
seizure got hold of both the versions. From a contemporary 
confidential go\crnnient file, we know that early in January 1925 
the go\ eminent w’as considering the question of prosecuting the 
pnnters and publishers of the reprint distributed at the Belgaum 
Congress. Tin's file, preserved in the National Archives of India, 
includes a note dated 5 January 1925 by David Petrie, the then: 
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readily verified.”^ Arjunlal Sethi, “a \cry dangerous character”' 
in the ejes of the police, is described by K. N. Joglcbr, “as a. 
militant anti-impenalist and a staunch suppo'^ter of commu- 
nism”. In Ins reimniscaiccs Joglekar records that Sethi “toge- 
ther with Hasrat Mohani and Bagerhatta took the initiative m. 
organising the reception committee for the First Communist 
Conference in Kanpur in December 1925... Subsequently in 
1928-29 he helped us considerably m organising railway workers, 
at Ajmer and textile workers at Beawar.” 

As to the question whether the printer and publishers of the 
Bclgaum leaflet should be prosecuted or not, the Bombay gov- 
ernment came to a negative conclusion :* 

“Tlie govemor-in-council is still of the opinion after the exa- 
mination of the pamplilet in full as circulated in Belgaum, 
which as )ou are aware is a modified form leaving out in parti- 
cular the last paragraph of the origina} pamphlet, that it nould 
be better policy not to institute a prosecution on the ‘Appeal” 
published under the signature of Roy but to watch for personal 
pronouncements on rei'olutionaiy lines by the printer and the 
publishers.” 

iVs stated here and earlier in this introduction, the reprinted! 
“Appeal” actually distributed at the Belgaum session of the. 
National Congress was a modified version. The responsibility 
for the modifications is taken by one of the publishers, namely 
by Janaki Prasad Bagerhatta. In the Meerut Case records in the- 
file of papers seized from Bagerhatta’s place, there is a typed 
copy of a letter sent by him to M. N. Roy® on 13 January 1925’ 
which sajs : "Tlie appeal sent by )X»u has been published and 
distributed among the members and delegates of the subjects 
committee of the Belgaum Congress, with some changes here 
and there, which were made owing to some differences in opinion 
and our angle of vision. I think I could ha\e convinced you of 
the changes if the time for the discussion could have been at 
our disposal.” 

The changes were made, as Bagerhatta sa>-s, because of “differ- 

1 Home-Pol. Progs. Deposit Part B, F 48, 1925 
• » Ibid, reply of the Bombay go\-«ninent, 0 February 19-25. 

. -3. Meerut Records, D-374. . . , ! 
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ences in opinion and angle of \ision” among the publishers. The 
major change made, and this is noted by the intelligence bureau 
chief Petrie also— is the deletion of the last paragraph of the 
onginal, and the replacement of the signature. Besides, two 
sentences arc added at the end, which have also been quoted 
above. The meaning of the cliange becomes, clear, when we 
take into consideration tlie fact that the manifesto is being 
legally published in India after the Kanpur Case judgment and 
qomictions. Tlie deleted last para states that “the subject 
peoples in, their struggle for freedom must. have the cooperation 
of the international organisation of, the re^’olutlona^y proleta- 
riat”. Tins thinly veiled reference.to. the, Communist Interna- 
tional and the signature of the “Communist Party: of India” 
have been deleted,' to prevent the leaflet being banned.' - 

i Tire other changes are indicated in the. text in footnotes. 

Important point to be noted m these changes is the deletion 
of the words “complete break from the' empire’' from the first 
item in the programme given and’ defining “national independ- 
ence”. In the petition of complaint filed against the accused 
in the Kanpur Case, the “conspiracy” witli wliich they were 
charged was among other things for “the complete separation of 
India from imperialist' Britain”. Tins change also seems to have 
been nude from tlie same point of vievv as explain^'above. It 
is well to remember here that Hasrat 'Mqhani was convicted 
under 124-A IPC in May 1922 and was sentenced on’ the charge’ 
that "at the Muslim League and National 'Congress 'sessions at 
Afimedabad in 1921 ‘he stood out for. complete independence 
ffom Great Bntainj for the establishment of an Indian republic 
arid' for the adoption of violent methods”.'* All this however is 
not justification for these changes. The cautious and timid atti- 
tude of the' publishers, who were both members of the AICC 
and' whose background and history we have already given, was 
the mam reason wliy they made these changes. All the same it 
is necessary to note one thing. Though manifestos of the Indian 
communists vvere distributed af" the Congress sessions from 

i^^ Home-Pol. Progs. I92.I. Fart B, F 229. “niis inforjnatioa is given 
in government’s note «hen the questitm of release .of Hasrat Mohani was 
in the legislative assembly la 1924 by swarajist members. He was 
released towards th'o end of’ the >ear.!: - . - . ' . . / 
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tlic Ahnicdabad Congress (1921), two new persons came for- 
ward to sponsor the inamfcsto, get it printed and distributed 
at the session. 'I’lns only shows that Peshawar and Kanpur 
conspiracy cases had not succeeded in cruslnng tlic new rising 
communist movement but only made it more popular. 

The manifesto was dated 1 December 1924, nearly a month 
before the session was due to meet. It reviews the political 
situation in the country on the eve of the Congress session. 'Die 
split inside the Congress, between the no-changers led by 
Gandhi on the one hand and the swarajists led by C. R. Das 
and Alotilal Nehru on the other, was keenly discussed at the 
Ahmedabad session of the AICC where an agreement to differ 
but peacefully to coexist was arrived at. 'liie noncooperation 
movement as such remained suspended for the last two years 
since the withdrawal at Bardoh. Hie no-changers were active in 
implementing the five bo>cotts including the bojeott of foreign 
cloth, promoting Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of all discrimi- 
nation against tlic socallcd untouchables and above all, reviving 
the hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry through charklia 
and khaddar. 'fhe swarapsts, as we have seen, after the general 
election of 1923 liad succeeded in captunng strategic position 
in the central legislative assembly as well as in the legislative 
councils of Bengal and Central Provinces. Tins position they 
used successfully to reject the repressive measures of the go- 
vernment, expose tlie utterly undemocratic character of the 
legislative machinery, winch could be operated only through 
the autocratic fiats of the govenior-general and the governors. 
Its final exposure came by the deadlock brought about by the 
Swarajist majorities m the Bengal and Central Provinces legis- 
lative councils. 

The second feature of the situation was the emergence of a 
national-revolutionary wing of the national freedom movement, 
which was turning to progressive social aims and revolutionary' 
actions under the impact of the October socialist revolution in 
Russia. A section of this was turning to the organisation of re- 
taliatory actions against the most-hated top administrative and 
Mlice officers of the government (terrorist actions). Another 
section was turning to the ideology of scientific communism and 
was concretising the national goal of "complete independence” 
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by putting forwavd a programme of democratic re\’olution and 
-advocating tlie organisation of uorkers and peasants for their 
class demands and thus creating a neiv militant force for the 
national freedom moi’cment. 

'Idle third feature of the situation was a severe offcnsii’c of 
repression launched by the goxeninicnt on 25 October 1924, 
with the promulgation of the Bengal ordinance and the mass 
arrests of swarajists and re%*olutionancs, of Subhas Chandra Bos'”- 
-and others, under the guise of suppression of what was called 
"reiolutionary crime". As far as the communists are concerned, 
thej’ were being prosecuted through the wellknown Peshaw'ar 
.and Kanpur conspiracy cases, apart from being arrested under 
regulation 3 of 1818 and the Bengal ordinance. It is round 
this offensive of repression— the promulgation of the Bengal 
ordinance and the arrest of 66 swarajists, including Subhas 
Chandra Bose— that the actual situation on the eve and at the 
Bclgaum Congress developed. As we pointed out at the end 
of the introduction to the last section. Gandhiji went to Cal- 
<utta and from there issued a joint statement together with 
C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, in which they reviewed the situa- 
tion created by the repression. It was the agreement and unity 
arrived at Calcutta on 6 November 1924 that was finally con- 
firmed at the Belgaum Congress. 

I’he points of agrecmait and unity between Gandhiji and 
the Swarajist leaders, C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, are given 
m the joint statement in these words: “...whereas, therefore, 
it has become a matter of immediate necessity to invite and 
secure the cooperation of all parties for putting forth the united 
strength of the nation against tlic pohc}’ of repression, we the 
undersigned strongly recommend the following for adoption by 
all parties and, eventually by tlie Congress at Belgaum : 

"—Congress should suspend the programme of noncooperation; 
"—the work in connection with the central and proiincial 
legislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj Party on behalf 
of the Congress and as an integral part of the Congress orga- 
nisation ; 

"—repeal article \ii of the Congress constitution and 
, . . substitute the following, . . , 

"No one shall be a member of any Congress committee or 
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organisation who is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear 
handspun and handwovcn Ichaddar at political and Congress 
functions or while engaged in Congress business and does’ not 
make a contribution of 2000 j-aids of evenly spun j’am per 
month of Ins or her spinning or in the case of illness, unwill- 
ingness or any such caus^ a like quantity of yam spun by any 
other person.”^ 

While at Calcutta, Gandhi)i, in reply to the address presented! 
to him on behalf of the Calcutta Corporation, said : “hly views, 
about anarchical acthities are wellknown. I am opposed to 
them with niy whole soul. I believe that they can do no good, 
whatever to India. . . I may be excused, howci’er, for adding that 
I detest the extraordinary measures adopted by the goiernment- 
just as much as I detest the anarchical activities. I can only 
hope that the government will retrace its steps and abandoa 
the procedure which can only be described as lawless and that 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose will soon be restored to tlie corpora- 
tion and be able to resume the scrx’ices which, from all accounts. 

I have heard, he ^^as rendering with great ability, efficiency and’ 
integrity.’'^ ' . 

Tile vicious round of repression unleashed by the Bengal 
ordinance and the arrests of swhnjists and. revolutionaries, 
brought about unity not only inside the Congress as evinced in 
this joint statement but an all-patty conference was convened, 
in Bombay on 22 November 1924 to re\iew the situation. The 
resolution unanimously adopted at this conference "condemns 
the action of the governor-general in ‘promulgating the criminal' 
law amendment ordinance, of 1924, as... being a direct invasion 
upon individual hbeity. . . enacted without the sanction of the 
l^islature. . . implicating innocait persons and interfering with 
constitutional political actuity." It demanded 'the withdrawal 
of the ordinance and trial in accordance to ordinary law of the- 
persons detained, and m conclusion said that "the only effective 
remedy” was "the speedy establishment of swaraj”. 

Tins account not only sums up the situation on the etc of 
the Belgaum Congress and indicates the line and the resolutions. 

5 Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, X ol 25,' pp. 2S8-S9.' ' 

6* Ibid p. 291 quoted from Amnta Bazar' rattika, 7 N’ov«nl)cr'1924- 
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rantee of status to Indian chiefe without any hindrance from, 
the central gc,"sernment; (9) repeal of arbitrary powers; (10) 
abolition of race distinction m services; (11) religious freedom 
to various denominations; (12) administration through verna* 
cular languages and Hindustani to be the national language.^® 

Roy correctly points out that bamng the first and the last 
points, the programme is the same as the Congress has been. 
putting fonvard since its inception. “Reduction of the military 
budget (2), judicial reform (3), lower taxation (4), retrench- 
ment in all the branches of administration (5), free access for 
the Indians to the higher services (10), curtailment of the 
power of the executive (9) — these in short are the basis of 
swara). Tliese familiar demands are supplemented by the 
demand for the protection of capital-native and foreign— and 
the Indian chiefs (7 and 8)...l’hc programme he (Gandhiji) 
formulated could have been formulated by any leader of the- 
Liberal League.” 

Since the Ahmedabad session of the Congress (1921), 
Gandhiji and his close associates had always opposed the reso- 
lutions brouglit by the communists and the left to define- 
swaraj as complete independence from British imperialism, and 
its concietisation in a minimum socio-economic programme iil 
the interest of the masses. At Belgaum (1924), Gandhiji canifr 
out with his own definition and concretisation of demands. 
Roy points out that Gandhiji is suggesting his points for thc' 
consideration of the committee appointed by the all-party 
conference in Bombay for framing a scheme of swara)’, and they 
are such as would be acceptable even to the liberals who were 
bound to be on the committee. 

Gandhiji further takes his stand for “equal partnership within 
the British empire” as against “complete independence”. He 
say’s : 

“In my opinion, if the British government mean what they’ 
say and honestly help us to equality, it would be a greater 
triumph than a complete severance of the British connection. 

I would, therefore, stnvc for swam)' within the empire, but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection if severance became 


10. Ibid, pp. 4S0-81. 
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a necessity through Britain’s own fault,”” Further he sa}s that 
any sclieme he would framt^ while Britain declares her goal 
about India to be complete equality witlim the empire, would 
be that of alliance and not of independence without alliance; 
“I would urge every' congressman not to be insistent on inde- 
pcndeivce m each and every case, not because there is anything 
impossible about it, but because it is wholly unnecessary till it 
became perfectly manifest that Bntain really means subjuga- 
tion m spite of her declaration to the contrary.”^- 

In his criticism, Roy pointedly refers to the contemporary 
ov-ents m Ireland and particularly m Egypt and says that when- 
British imperialism talks of “equal partnership” it means "sub- 
jugation”. Tlien he goes on to raise and answer the question— 
for whom is this "equality” solicited? 

"It is frankly the swaraj for the two per cent that the 
Mahatma stood for at Bclgaum, and the Congress lias tacitly 
ratified this class programme. Nowhere in the 12 points of the 
hlahatma does a single sentence occur which is calculated to 
demand something in behalf of the masses. Native princes 
should be protected (as a corollary to this programme, land* 
lordism within the British territories will remain sacrosanct), 
the rights of capital, even of foragn origin, should be scrupul- 
ously respected, higher posts should be open to the scions of 
aristocracy and to the intelligentsia. Such is the ‘equal part- 
nership’ demanded. . . It is an equal partnership in the right of 
exploiting masses.” 

Tins policy Roy characterised as the policy of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, who reject the revolutionary path in vvhicli there 
may be a danger to property and to the present class domina- 
tion : "In 1921, the nationalist movement was a revolutionary 
mass movement, while today its basis has narrowed down to the- 
bourgeoisie. Its programme has at last been nicely adjusted to 
the limited interests of that small class.” The Mahatma’s 
plea that those: who believe in the cult of violence are retard- 
ing India’s progress is rejected. It is asserted that “it is the cult, 
of nonviolence that has retarded India’s progress especially be- 
ll. Ibid, p. 481. 

12. Ibid, p. 482. 
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to coiney this resolution to the president of the Russian. 
Soviet Repubhe." 

We give the rest of the report in the words of the Bombay 
Cbionicle : 

“Mahatma Gandlii, on hearing the last clause of the rcsolu' 
tion cried, ‘OIi, oh >’ and asked, ‘If tlic president is unwilling, 
to coiney the resolution?' 

“Mr Patel retorted ; 'You arc bound by our vote as we are- 
bound by your rulings/ (laughter) 

“Mr Jcliangir Patel, in moving the resolution said that 
although they miglit net agree with the methods of Lenin, 
they must understand the force behind Lenin's ideals, idcals- 
which impelled him to fight the tsanst govcnimcnt for the 
amelioration of the working classes and peasants. We, m the- 
Congress, were passing resolutions on charkha because we want- 
ed economic freedom and sals-ation of India. Similarly Lenin 
W’as fighting for freedom and the emancipation of the working: 
classes in Russia. Letnn had fought not only against tsarist, 
imperialism, but also the capitalism of Russia. ‘We may not 
agree with his methods today, we may agree with tlicm some 
day, if not in the near future, probably at some distant date. 
But if we understand and arc convinced that the man was 
absolutely impersonal and that there was nothing personal for 
the actions which he did towards securing the amelioration of 
the working classes, then I ask you to accept the lesolution.’ 

“Babu Atul Sen seconded the r«olution. 

Why Net Mr Montagu 1 

“Mr Kliarc opposed tlic resolution and warned tlic house 
against committing the Congress to a proposition the ultimate 
effects cf which it did not fully realise. Two das'S ago tlicrc 
W’as a resolution relating to the death of Mr Montagu, a per- 
son who had done so much for India and that was not brought 
for discussion. But now is brought forivarcl a resolution over- 
the death of one who was not directly concemcd'with India.. 
‘Whv not chanty begin nearer home instead of allowing it to 
tra\cl as far as Russia?’ asked Mr Kliarc who said he could not 
appro, e of Lenin’s methods. From the point of vrev of. the: 
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Indian National Congress this resolution was not very desirable. 

“Mr Sidluva supported Wr Kharc and said ‘If you are going 
to pass these resolutions, then allow me to move a resolution 
over the deatli of Mr Montagu.* 

Gandhiji Exphms 

“Mahatma Gandhi : ‘If I had tlie power to bring myself to 
beliae that I would be within your constitution in overruling 
this resolution I would not take a sceond to do so. Do not 
for a moment run away with the idea that I prohibited )Ou 
from moving the resolution about Mr Montagu's death. I 
think I said what was running in niy mind in that connection 
and what prevented me from even mentioning Mr Montagu’s 
name m my address. As to this resolution, I think the com- 
mittee would be going entirely out of its beat in passing it. 
Tlie Russian people will not be particularly thankful to you 
for sending this resolution after all these months. It will be 
an All-India Congress Committee’s resolution and not a Con- 
gress resolution. It is, m my opinion, undignified to pass this 
resolution.’ 

“Tlie resolution was put to vote and lost, 63 voting against, 
54 for it. Among those who voted for it were Messrs Vithal- 
bliai Patel, MLA, Sardar Mangal Smgh, Babu Shiva Prasad 
Gupta and Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan. Those who voted against 
included the Ah brothers. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Mr C. Rajagopalachari.” 

Tlicre is nothing in the Tiibmie report which is at variance 
with this detailed report jn the Bomba)' Chronicle except the 
voting figure, winch according to the fonner were “63 against 
44.” Tiie Bombay Chrcnic/e figures arc likely to be nearer the 
truth. 'Tlie Masses article on the Belgaum Congress as we have 
seen also sa>s that “nearly 50 per cent” supported the resolu- 
tion. It is true that neither the Collected Works of Gandhiji 
nor the official History of the Indian National Congress men- 
tions anything about the Lenin resolution in their pages 
dealing with the Belgaum session. But the Indian Annual Rc~ 
gistcr,^'* winch devotes several pages to a fairly detailed re- 
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port of tlic proceedings of the Belgaum session, gives an 
account of the AH-India Congress Committee which met on 
28 December 1924, after the session of the Congress was oven 
Tile account given here on the discussion on the Lenm con- 
dolence resolution tallies exactly with the report \vc have re-; 
produced from the Bombay Chicmcle. 7’]ic voting figures 
given here are 63 vs 54, the same as m the Chromc/c. 

Tliere was another resolution before the same AICC session 
on which again the sympathy for the revolutionaries became 
the subject matter of contiovetsy. Tins was the resolution for 
instituting a political suffeiers’ fund moved by Atul Sen. In 
the account given in the Indian Annual Register referred to 
above it is stated that the fund was to be earmarked for help-' 
ing families of boiu fide dependants during the penod the 
sufferers remain depnved of freedom and also for helping the 
sufferers by adequate funds and that the fund be controlled 
by the AICC on the recommendation of the provincial Con- 
gress committee concerned. 

Before Sen moved the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi request- 
ed him to' withdraw it as there was no necessity for earmark- 
ing the fund for tins purpose as the provincial Congress com- 
mittee which cnjojcd full autlionty had every nght and power 
to help sufferers. 

Sen, however, refused to withdraw Muzumdar supported the 
resolution which was put to vote and after a show cf hahds 
was declared carried, 59 voting for and' 51 against it. Shan- 
kerlal Banker and N. C. Kelkar pressed for a recount, which 
being done resulted in 70 voting fer and 73 voting against. 
Gandlu'ji declared tjic resolution lost. 

In a confidential govcrnmait file** wc have an intelligence 
report of the ^proceedings of. the AICC at the Belgaum Con- 
gress. Forwarding the rqjort to Muddiman, the home incinber, 
Petrie saj’s that the resolution regarding the institution of a 
pciitical sufferers’ fund was negatived by a narrow majority 
cf 73 to 71; Petrie adds: “It is noteworthy that the resolution 
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expressing sorrow at the death of Lenin wiis rejected by 64 
\otcs to 54. -This resolution -too was dealt with by- the AICC 
.and net in the open congress.” • ‘ ‘ • 

• The report itself coniinns' all the facts' as given in the 
Jnd.'an Annual Regisier quoted above. TTie* intelligence report 
gives the following ladditionaV- information:- ■ ■ 

(a) Tlie resolution detailed the following items for the use 
■cf the fund': (1) 'maintaining the families of political sufferers 
till they gained their freedom; (2) help pohticar‘sufferers after 
release from fail or internment till they get employment; (3) 
gi\e them loans to" set up business; (4) in case of capita] 
jiunishment li'elp. their, dependants; (5) in case of capital punish- 
ment help widow' or'motlicr with a lifelong stipend; (6) edu- 
cating their helpless children; (7) help families of tlicse killed 
in political strife. 

(b) Among those, who voted against the resolution were’ 

■C. R. Das, , Motilai Nehru, Mah'ammad Ah,' Sliaukat Ali, Wahid 
Hussain, Lala'Lajpat Rai, Abhyankar, V. J. Patel, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Jawaharlal Neliru. ’ > - 

It is clear that' Gandhiji- opposed and tlie house was' sharply 
•divided because the question of .those who, behe\cd in 
■“violence” was invohed! • ‘ . 

Tlie^comniumst .position on this question is fairly , stated 
in an article in tlie Afasscs on “Gandhism”. In thc'ccnclud- 
ang paragraphs, reply is gi'cii to Gandhiji’s chaige thH it is 
■“those who behe\’e in the cult of \ioIence” who arc “retarding 
India’s progress” : 

“ . .Tliose who held views opposed to those of Mr Gandhi 
and his school do not make a cult of violence... Tliey main- 
tain, and do it in the light cf history, that the struggle for 
freedom of the subject people and of the oppressed classes is 
bound to culminate in a picriod of violent revolution, because 
those opposed to this freedom are sure to put up a fierce rc- 
■sistance and will not give m before all their resources are 
■cxliaustcd. Tlicy argue and this argument has not been refuted, 
that the cult of pacifism or nonviolence is preached with a 
view to preserve the present system of class domination and 
national domination, because it deprived the oppressed of the 
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weapon which is freely used by the oppressor, 'ilic correctness 
of this argument is demonstrated for tlic millionth time by the 
Mahatma’s placing two such diametrically opposed forces as 
the British go\eriiment and the rcs-olutionary nationalists in 
the same dock of the accused.” 

Revolutionaries and commumsts have always supported 
nonviolent noncooperation ui as much as it meant mass re- 
sistance to imperialist rule and recognised Gandhiji’s great role 
in initiating a new militant mass phase of our national- 
liberation movement in the context of a worldwide upsurge ol 
national freedom struggles under the impact of the great 
October socialist rc\-olution in Russia. W/ut was opposed was 
the rigid and inflexible “cult of nonviolence” wliicli acted as 
a brake on the developing mass resistance, as in the case of the 
Bardoli withdrawal of the first noncooperation movement in 
1922. What is important to note here is that on this point 
Gandhi|i met with considerable opposition inside the Congress 
itself in 1924. llns happened three times: once at the Ahmeda 
bad AICC cii the Gopinath Saha resolution and at the Bel- 
gaum AICC on the resolutions on the death of Lenin and on 
the political sufferers' fund. Candliip’s inflexible attitude to 
nonviolence was the issue involved on all these three occasions- 
and every time he won but with a narrow’ margin. And at 
least on one of tliese occasions, Gandliiji recognised this 
“victory” as his defeat. 



1. APPEAL TO THE NATIONALISTS 


Fellow Coujifij’men, 

I'his year the National Congress meets in an atmosphere of 
depression and decomposition. Tlicre remains nothing but a 
memory of the gigantic movement that swept the country in 
the }cars immediately following the imperialist war, Tlie pro- 
cess of disintegration has touched the bottom. In fact the 
period has lasted much longer than was expected. Tlic scene at 
Coconada was sad indeed; but Belgaum promises a worse spec- 
tacle. 

'Pile nationalist movement is confronted with immense and 
intricate problems which arc not approached from the right 
angle of vision. In India, as in es'er}' other subject countrj’, na- 
tionalism is a res olutionary force; it must, therefore, pursue a 
revolutionarj' course. Otherwise it is bound to degenerate either 
into political reformism, on the one hand, or social reaction, 
cn the other. Tins has unfortunately been the case in India. 
Except during the short period of militant noncooperation 
the Indian nationalist movement has never proceeded along a 
rcv’olutionary path. Since direct mass action, envisaged lu the 
original pregramme of noncoopcraticn, w’as repudiated at Bar- 
■doli, the nationalist movement, as represented and guided by 
the Congress, has been switched off the revolutionary road. 
The consequence has been a great confusion m the nationalist 
ranks. Demoralisation followed confusion. A_process of decom* 
j^ositicu set in. llie mighty Congress organisation was torn 
by internal conflicts, and killed by the want of exhilarating 
action. A continued state of depression and inaction drove one 
section of the nationalists back towards the cld and discre- 
dited constitutionalism; the’ more restless 'elements reverted to 
futile terrorism, which they had temporarily deserted in quest 
of a broader field of political activit); deprived of political 
significance, the orthodox noncooperators sank into social rc* 
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weapon which is freely used by the oppressor. 'Hie correctness 
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the rigid and inflexible “cult of nonviolence” which acted as 
a brake on the developing mass resistance, as in the case of the 
Bardoh withdrawal of the first noncoopcration movement in 
1922. What is important to note here is that on tins point 
Gandhi)! met with considerable opposition inside the Congress 
itself m 1924. 'Diis happened three times: once at the Ahmeda- 
bad AlCC on the Gopinatli Saha resolution and at the Bel- 
gaum AlCC on the resolutions on the death of Lenin and on 
the political sufferers’ fund. Gandhiji's inflexible attitude to 
nonviolence was the issue involved on all these three occasions 
and every time he won but with a narrow margin. And at 
least on one of these occasions, Gandlnji recognised this 
“victory" as his defeat. 
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angle of Msion. In India, as in ever)*’ other subject countrj’, na- 
tionalism IS a revolutionary force; it -must, therefore, pursue a 
re\ olutionar>' course. Otherwise it is bound to degenerate either 
into political reformism, on the one hand, or social reaction, 
•cn the other. This has unfortunately been the case in India. 
E'^cept during the short penod of militant noncooperation 
the Indian nationalist incvcmait has never proceeded along a 
revolutionary path. Since direct mass action, cmisaged m the 
original prcgranime of noncooperaticn, was repudiated at Bar- 
•doli, the nationalist movement, as represented and guided by 
the Congress, lias been switched off the revolutionary road. 
The consequence has been a great confusion in the nationalist 
ranks. Demoralisation followed confusion. A^ process of decom- 
position set in. The mighty Congress organisation was torn 
by internal conflicts, and killed by the want of exhilarating 
action. A continued state of depression and inaction drove one 
section of the nationalists back towards the cld and discre- 
dited ccnstitutionahsiri; the more restless 'elements reverted to 
futile terrorism, which they had temporarily deserted in quest 
of a broader field of political activity; deprived of political 
significance, tlie orthodox iioncooperators sank into social re- 
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action; while the masses, began to lose enthusiasm for the 
nationalist movement. 

llie nation is as far away from swaraj as it stood five >ears 
ago; only the hopes and illusions, that inspired it then, are 
gone today. 'I'lie situation was no better a jear ago; but the 
Ccconada Congress signally failed- to repair it. Tlie Bcigaum 
. Congress, meets in the same gloomy atmosphere but under no 
better .leadership, with no clearer, vision, actuated by no revo- 
lutionary zeal. It obviously lias, but one purpose: to draw a 
curtain over the rcvolutioi)ar>' oents of- the postsvar years— to 
bring the nationalist .movement back on .the safe and sane 
.road of constitutional agitation. .Of course there will be no 
lack of bombastic speeches,, meant only to cover.' the retreat. 

A recapitulation of .thci trend of the. principal events pf the 
past twelve months, will show .that the raythicab goddess of 
unity, whom the Belgjum Congress will enshrine, signifies only 

a great political reaction. . . • ■ 

ri (l).'nie-Congress-spHt ended iri a complete’ victory of the 
■'pro-change ekmciits; The Swaraj- Party -became the predomi- 
■-riating political factor. All « projects- of direct action- vyere dis- 
.owned by the: responsible spokesmen of all political tendencies. 

(2)/nie first act'ef tlic'swara)uts upon eiitering the coun- 
*cils was to seek alliance' with • the independent nationalists, 
that is, the leftwing of the liberals. Tins alliance , could be had 
only at the sacrifice of the cardinal points; of ' the Swarajist 
programme. ' u ; 

^ (3) Tlie famous/'iiatioiial’ demands” were put_.away. 

1 (f^) Eyen the immediate grant of dominion, status was not 

iriade the sine qua non of the nationalist programme. - 
. , (5) Tlierc .is not one political party in the country which 
,will not be satisfied .with such, nieasureSj[Of reform as provin- 
cial autonomy, Indianisatioii of thc.seivictt and partial res- 
.ponsibility of the central government. Even the svvarajist leaders 
.have clearly committccl.-thejnsclves to tins . beggarly programme 
'of liberalism > , . , 

(6) The svvarajist tactics of parliamentary obstruction have 
reached the end of their rope. ‘Tlie, sponsors of these tactics, 
who spoke so heroically when engaged in the fight against the 
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no-changeis, ha\c failed to cany their policy of resistance 
outside the council-chambers. In the parliamcntar>' bout, the 
go\ernment held its autocratic position, throwing challenge 
after challenge insolently to the nationalists. At last the swa- 
rafists were forced to mate their choice between rc\olution' 
ary direct action and reversion to impotent constitutional- 
ism. Thej' have decided in fa\our of latter, as we predicted at 
their birth, and are seeking the alliance of the liberal coopc- 
raters and lo)al niinisteriahsts. 

(7) The no-changc wing of the Congress, on the other 
hand, has lost all political significance. Tlicir only stcck-in- 
trade was civil disobedience, which however they could not 
put into practice because of the reactionary cult of nonvio- 
lence. Tlicir political iinpoteucy can no longer be hidden be- 
hind the cry of pure Gandhism, when the prophet himself 
throws overboard his programme of triple boycott to welcome 
Mrs Besant and her followers back into the Congress fold. 
Tile fate of the Bclgaum Congress w-ill be predetermined in 
the caucus conference of Bombay whicli, under the guidance of 
such a devoted imperialist as Mis Besant, will eliminate the 
line of demarcation between cooperation and ncncoopcration. 

(S) Hindu-Moslcm unity, which was made a cornerstone of 
the nancQoperation movement, and to the realisation of whicli 
unity India’s fitness for swaraj was mistakenly attributed by 
the nationalist leaders themsel'cs, has been revealed to have 
been a superficial makeshift. Tlie disastrous effects of hing- 
ing a great political movement of an essentially revolutionary 
character on religious fanaticism and extraterntcrial patriotism 
are manifest today in the communal riots which spread ah 
ever the country and assume c\cr uglier fonns. despite the 
frantic effoits of the leaders to check them, Ike nationalist 
leaders of both the communities have miserably failed to 
grasp the problem, much less to solve it. 

(9) ITie decomposed state of the movement, coupled with 
the thinly-veiled anxiety of the leaders for a compicmise made 
the government so suie of its position that it decided to deal 
the last crushing blow. • It was aimed at those nationalists 
who were suspected of the least revolutionary teiulaicy. The 
nationalist movement as a whole was staggered by this un- 
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expected blow and pro\ed unwilling and incapable of retaliat- 
ing. On the contrary, the governmental terrorism in Bengal 
.stampeded the swarajists into an unholy alliance with the 
moderates. Some of the best elements of the nationalist ranks 
are locked up in jail by a despcstic ukase, without provoking 
any determined resistance on the part of the Congress. Tliis 
speaks for the character of the leadership and the lamentable 
impotency into which the nationalist mosement has sunk in 
■consequence of its nonrexolutionary' onentation and reformist 
policy. 

Tins brief review of the situation shows which way the wind 
IS blowing, llie progress has been posithcly retregrade. The 
preparations of the last jear have brought the Congress on 
the eve of resuming the old programme of evolutionary na- 
tionalism from winch, under the pressure of popular re\olt, 
it broke away m 1920. At this juncture it is the duty of the 
Te\ oluticnary nationalists to mark out a new way which will 
lead to the goal of freedom. 

Tlie present deplorable state of the nationalist movement 
is due to a wrong concqition of nationalism. Our leaders are 
no less’pfraid of and hostile to a rerolutionar)' movement than 
the British government, although they stand at the head of a 
movement essentially revolutionary. Taking their cue from the 
gON’cmraent, not a few of the nationalist leaders energetically 
•denounce what they call “rer'olutionary crime”. It is a current 
topic in the nationalist press that the go\ eminent should con- 
cede the constitutional demands of the nationalists, if the 
•country is to be saved from a violent revolution. This all goes 
to show that nationalism is considered to be antirev olntionar)’, 
and this narrow conception cf nationalism is the root-cause .of 
the weakness of the nationalist movement. • ” . 

Revolution is not an unconstitutional affair. In fact'^racti- 
cally all the mcdcni constitutional states owe their origin to 
some sort cf a revolution. India lias no constitutional govern- 
ment. Wicn one talks of constitution in India, one has in 
Aiew the British constitution.- lliis latter has for its founda- 
tion the Magna Charta. which was not secured without the 
iippUcation of force, that is, which was the product of a revo- 
lution. 'Hicn every successive period in tlic evolution of the 
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British constitution is equally marked by events of a revolu- 
iticiiary nature. 'I’he same process can be read in the historj* 
of any other modern nation. 

What is a revolution? A very wrong notion about it obtains, 
in Indian naticnalist circles. Revolution is generally associated 
with bombs, revchers and secret societies. Hence arises the 
cxpicssicn “revolutionary' crime” so current in Indian political 

• terminology. Revoluticn, however, is a much greater a^ir. Aa 
.important histoncal event which marks the close of a givai 
histoncal period and opens up a new one is called a rcvolution- 
‘Sincc the social factors, economic classes and political mstitu- 
-tions, tliat used to be benefited by the state of affairs obtaining 
in the closing period, would not pemnt a change which spells 
the end of their domination, often their total annihilation, 
.vvithout a fierce resistance, political violence and social convuh 
sion are usually' the features of the historical phenomenon which 
t’is -called “revolution”. 'I’he forces that go into the making of 

the new epoch arc originally conceived and go on gatheiing 
'strength within the framework of the old which eventually 
must burst if i the germs of the new contained therein arc to 
-fully fructify, 'Fins process is. to be noticed throughout all the 
-physical existence. Revolution, therefore, is in the very nature 
of things ; it is quite constitutional. 

Once we have 'this correct conception of revolution, it bc- 

• comes clear that nationalism, in a given period of Iristor}’, is a 
revolutionaiy force, whose manifestations are not “crmiinar’. 
llns force' operates through a senes of historical events, winch 
will separate the India cf. tomorrow from the India of jesterda)- 

• ThiS'prbccss cannot: take placeivvithm the. framework of a 

superimposed: constitution, vvhiclr by its very nature is meant 
to prevent this cpoclvmakmg break. Indian naUanalism can- 
not therefore be ‘Vonstituticnal”. Its'objcct is to establish a 
constitutional government of the people^ for the people, by the 
people of India. ^ • • ' 

< The goal of nationalism can niher be realised in the way 
indicated by those who, in unison with the British government, 
-arc positively hostile to revolution. The struggle for freedom of 
a subicct people cairincvcr'bc separated from revolution. Free- 
dom wll never come as a gift from those who deprived us of 
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it. The people of India must conquer freedom; and the idea 
of conquest cannot be separated from the necessity of breaking, 
down the resistance of the opponent. The nationalists, who 
prescribe safe and sane “constitutionar' methods, are quite con- 
scious of the resistance that has to be met. llicy are e\cii 
doubtful if that resistance can cs'cr be broken by the means 
advocated by them. Nevertheless they recoil from , \ isuah’suig 
the operation of those forces that alone can break down this 
resistance. Presumably they arc^not particularly in love with 
imperialism ; but tlicy are not .prepared to countenance the 
sccial convulsion which vvill incv'itably occur if those forces a^e 
let loose, lliis nonrevolutioiiary nationalism .leads, to com- 
promise, because it lacks the power to go^ further. ^ , 

No less futile is sporadic tenonsm carried on by secret 
societies, niose who resort to. the futility of this extremism 
possess an equally wrong .conception of revolution. Violence 
is.rnot per sc- an essential attnbutc of revolution. Under the 
(presentistate .cf socict}, pqhtical and social .revolutions caii 
.hardly be cxpcctcdi to'bc-bloodlcss and nonviolent; but c\er>'- 
thing bloody and violent is not revolutionary. A. particular 
social system or- political institution can never be overthrown 
by assassinating individuals upholding them. It is no moro 
possible to win .national, independence by killing 3 number of 
offiaals than by a series of reforms acts passed by the British 
^rhament. ,One method is as impotent as the other, because 
none of them stnkes at the root of the evil. 'Both are political 
blunders but it is preposterous to call the terrorists “revolu- 
tionaiy 'criminals”, ' a’s the “constitutionalists” are positn ely 
nonrcvolutidnary, . an'd .\viIh'..becomc , counterrevolutionaries qy 
socn as the fateful movement comes. u, , . _ . 

These considerations are necessary to find 'a'‘w’ay out of the 
present depression to insure that the “unity”' to bcTealised at 
^Belgaum causes a rpction among the rcvolutioharj’ nationalists. 
Tlie, forces that make for militant nationalism having for its 
'object not a mere administrative readjustment, but the intro- 
‘duction of a new historical epoch througli'a great socio-political 
‘convulsion, cannot-fihd adequate expression in the programme 
,of reformism on which narrow basis- the 'Reunited” Congress 
will take its stand. Nor can the political potentiality of those 
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struggle. But tin’s shortsighted policy prejudices c\Cn their owa 
interests; because CNperiencc has shown that imperialism will 
not jield an inch of ground without resistance. I'lns deter- 
mined resistance of imperialism, which wields a tremendous- 
power, can be broken down neither by parliamentary strategy 
nor by futile terrorism. 'Hie success of the nationalist mo\c- 
incnt demands the mobilisation of the national energy. The 
entire nation must be hurled against the stone wall of imperia- 
lism. A programme of rcfonnisni, which will be adopted by the 
“reunited” Congress at Belgaum, cannot accomplish the task. 
'Hie causes that created the rcxolutioiiary ferment of the post- 
war jears ha\e not been eliminated. 'Hie masses arc still dis- 
contented witli their condition and will readily nse m revolt 
to free themsehes from unbearable exploitation. This revolt 
must be organised and ted. 

As against the reformism of the upper-class politicians, there 
must be a programme of revolutionary nationalism, lliis pro- 
gramme demands more than heroic words expressing noble 
sentiments. It should be prepared with realism. 'Hie goveni- 
nicnt IS no more afraid of threatening speeches than of bombs- 
and revolvers. They may be zealous to suppress both for the 
sake cf precious prestige; but thc>' do not take them seriously. 
The unanimous protest of the entire nation against the Bengal 
arrests failed to make any impression upon the authorities. 
Why? Because they knew that there was no desire on the 
part of the nationalists to translate their protests into action ; 
that they were not prepared to back up their threats by action. 
Under the present condition of the countr)’, despotic actions 
of the government can be retaliated only by direct mass action 
—general strike and nonpayment of taxes. But tins direct 
action presupposes two conditions, namely a political party 
commanding the confidence cf the masses and a revolutionary 
outlook on the part of the nationalists. Neither of these condi- 
tions unfortunately exists at this moment. These conditions- 
must be created before the nationalist movement can be carried 
fmthcr ahead. 

ITiat party alone can command the lasting confidence of the 
masses, which not in word but m deed reflects the grievances 
and demands of the masses. Here, again realism should be the 
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guiding principle. 'I’lie everyday material needs; immediate cc(> 
nenne demands and general eartlilj wellbeing should be the 
determining factors. Metaphysical prciudiccs should be set 
aside. 'I’hen the nationalists, who will gather under the banner 
cf sjch a paitv, must be inspired with a rc\oluticnar/- outlook; 
because mass energy once aroused and applied to a ‘political 
struggle will not subside as soon as the foreign 'government is 
overthrown. It is bound to go to the extent of effecting a 
radical transfomiation cf the present saeio-cconomic 'sjstem. 
‘I be chcicc has to be made between this revolutionaiy read- 
justment cf social relations and continued imperialist domina- 
tion, brutally naked or eventually camouflaged’ as'partnership in 
the empire.'^ ' • - - 

' The programme of a revoluticnai)-^ nationalist party, which 
■will stand on the solid foundation of mass energy consciously 
Asserting itself for the realisation of a conceretb ' goal, must 
have forTts' cardinal points the following'; ‘ ‘ . 

(1) . National independence: 'complete break from . the em* 
pire'; democratic republic based on universal suffrage; . 

(2) abolition cf feudalism and landlordism;’ 

(3) nationalisation of land : none but the.cultivator will have 

the right of landholding; . , ^ 

(4) modernisation of agriculture by state aid;f . 

(5) nationalisation of mines and public utilities; 

(6) development of modem industries; 

(7) protection for the workers; minimum wage; eight-hour 

day; abolition of child-labour; insurance; and other advanced 
social legislation; - ' 

. (8) free and compulsory primary education; 

.(9) freedom of religion and worship, ; 

(10) right of mmontes. 

A movement for the realisation of these concrete objects 
will be a really national movement. Tlie time is gone -when the 
people could be inspired by a vague promise of swaraj. The 
•depression of^the nationalist movement has been caused by 
the temporary cooling cf mass energy. Had, the latter been in 

‘ ^S.'delcted. 
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the same high-tidc as in 1920, the Congress uould have been 
pushed m a re\olutionary path against its uill. 'Hie only. way 
of cutting its projected'* retreat will be to rekindle the fire, 
which by no means is dead. A vigorous agitation on the basis 
of the above pregramme, which by the way is perfectly “con- 
stitutional”, will infuse new' life in the movement. 

Revolutionary nationalists: Your days have come. Don't let 
the faith in the “sincent/’ and wisdom of the leaders misled 
vou any longer, 'llicre is no reason to question the sincerity of 
the leaders, but the wisdom of the last years’ politics is certain- 
1/ open to doubt. What sort cf wisdom is that which coun- 
.scls a retreat after having sabotaged the movement? What 
happened to those gigantic forces that "brought the mightiest 
government on its knees”. They were dissipated, misled, abused 
4ind finally betrayed. Ilic Congress leadership is to be held 
responsible for this calamity. 'Hiis Icadeislnp has thorcughly 
■discredited itself. Its nonrcv'clutlonary proclivities make it 
•constitutionally unfit for the great role thrust upen it. Tlie 
movement cries for a new leadership vvitli a bolder spirit and 
broader visi'cn. You, revolutionary nationalists, are called 'upon 
by liistory to give this leadership. “Arise, awake, and stop* hot 
till the goal is readied I” ' | 

Brave patriots I Don't waste your energy in futile terrorism. 
Your noble idealism and undaunted spint demand a much 
wider field of action. ^TIic ciganisin of a society subj'ugated 
and exploited for centuries, is surcharged with inflammable 
materials which, once ignited by a revolutionary leadership, will 
shatter the chain of slavery.’ . The dynamic outburst of social 
forces IS much more powerful than bombs. The revolutionary 
action of the toiling masses will free India Let us organise and 
lead this action. • • 

Tlie struggle of the Indian peoplC'for freedom is an integral 
part of the struggle of the mteniational proletariat against 
-capitalist domination, in that its success will break down one 
cf the strongholds of world capitalism. The revolutionary 
■nationalists of India should, therefore, not only- join- hands 

6. “approach of'.' • • "• • • ••7-7.tSentence'‘«le]ete<l. ’ 
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With the Indian \\orkcrs and peasants, but should establish 
close relations with the adsanced proletariat of the world. In 
this age of monopolist impcnalisni, the subject peoples in their 
struggle for freedom must have the cooperation of the interna- 
tional organisation of the rcxclutionary proletariat, 'llie com- 
munists will fight side by side with the re\'oIutionary nationa- 
lists and will be found always in the front ranks. 

1 December 1924 hie communist tarty of indu* 

(Supplement to Vanguard, 15 Dcci'inhcr 1924) 


2. THE UELGAUM CONGRESS 

Even m the absence of full reports of the proceedings it is 
not at all difficult for us to judge the achic\’cmcnts of the 30th 
annual session of the Indian National Congress, 'llicse who 
looked forward to a constructive lead from Mr Gandhi as 
the president of the congress arc sorely disappointed. But 
the naivete of the faithful is no less responsible for this disap- 
pointment than the volte face of the prophet. The Belgauni 
Congress has been the true indicator of the political situation- 
Except this, it does not deserve any other credit. 

The disappointed Gandhitcs speaking threugh their only 
faithful organ the Sen-anf hkais Gandhi’s speech to a mauso- 
leum erected over ihe remains of a beloved memory. 'Fins gra- 
phic simile has its picturesque pathos; but it contains a large 
element of truth, truth tliat the no-changers resolutely refused 
to recognise, drunk in the wine of their self-adoration. But 
better late than never. These who speak, through the Senaiif 
should now rejoice at their liberation from a fetish. The belov edr 
to whose tender memoT>' Mr Gandhi today consecrates an 
any monument, departed long before the blind admirers would 
have the courage to look the facts in the face, llic demise 
occurred m the summer of 1922 at Delhi as a result of the 
severe disciplinary blows dealt first at Alimedabad. tlien at Bar- 
doli. The high priest who sacnficed the beloved on the altar 

8. Replaced by “Fraternally >ours, M. N. Roy". 
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of his fetish \\’as spared tlic full suffering of tlie pains of his 
own iiiahing by the kindness of the “satanic government", who 
tenderly removed him far off from the rude realities of life, to 
live nominally m jail "happy as a bird”. ^Vlnle assisting at 
the sradh at Ga}-a, the crowd, fooled by the demagogy of the 
“deputy Mahatma", adored a dead god. Alonths passed, the 
year rolled on, the faithful clung to the putrid cadaver with 
all the frenzy of idolatry. 'Fhey met at Coconada and disper- 
sed, with but the vague feeling of a loss. Tire beloved had 
gone, the faith that adored a figment of the imagination was 
flagging ; only the ghost of a painful memory stalked around. 
It is from this unpleasant memory that the Mahatma lias 
absolved his followers by his valedictory sermon at Belgaum. 
Amen, let the country begin all over again, this time with more 
realism. 

To tell the truth, the Belgaum gathering was superfluous, 
because the function of the Congress has been usurped by the 
committee appointed by the Bombay unity conference. Before 
coming to Belgaum, all responsible Congress leaders had com- 
mitted themselves to accept the findings of the committee as 
the guide for the future of the nationalist movement. Tire 
committee will publish its report in March. Even the con- 
tents of the report are predetermined ; they will be the modus 
Vivendi with imperialism. Now the task of the annual sessioa 
of the Congress is to lay down the programme for. the next 
year; but that programme was laid down by the Bombay con- 
ference. What on earth was the use of the Belgaum show?’ 
Its resolutions are bound to be meaningless,’ its decisions will 
bind none. It met in an atmosphere of unreality; naturally 
the presidential speech was an any mausoleum , to a ghostly 
memory, and the decisions were conspicuous by undecisivencss. 

If the Belgaum Congress accomplished anything it was to 
prepare the country for the recommendation of the all-party 
committee. It has dispelled the last vestige of any doubt about- 
the demise of the Congress. Tlie only coherent portion of the 
presidential address predicted the decisions to be taken by the 
more abiding 'March conference. The desideratum of the Ma- 
hatma’s 12 points IS, “AVhat will be acceptable to the members 
of 'the joint-committee" that has usurped the Congress ?- Re- 
duction of military, expenditure; final court^ of appeal to be. 
D-29 
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With the Indian workers and peasants, but should establish 
clcse relations with the adianccd proletariat of the world. In 
this age of monopolist impciiahsm, the subject peoples in their 
struggle for freedom must ha\c the cooperation of the interna- 
tional organisation of the icsclutionary proletariat. 'Hie com- 
munists will fight side by side with the rei'olutionaiy nationa- 
lists and will be found always in the front ranks. 

1 December 1924 Tim communist partv of india^ 

(Supplement to Vanguard, 15 Dcceinbcr 1924) 


2. THE BELGAUM CONGRESS 

Even m the absence of full reports of the proceedings it is 
not at all difficult for us to judge the achtc\'cmeats cf the 30th 
annual session of the Indian National Congress. 'Ilicsc who 
looked forward to a constructive lead from Mr Gandhi as 
the president of the congress arc sorely disappointed. But 
the nail etc of the faithful is no less responsible for this disap- 
pcintment than the volte face of the prophet. The Belgium 
Congress lias been tlic true indicator of the political situation. 
E.wept this, it docs not dcsenc any other credit. 

The disappointed Gandhitcs speaking threugh their only 
faithful organ the Seirani likens Gandhi's speech to a mauso- 
leum erected over ihc remains of a beloved memory. 'Dus gra- 
phic simile has its picturesque pathos; but it contains a large 
element of truth, truth that the no-changers resolutely rcfusccl 
to recognise, drunk m the wmc of their self-adoration. But 
better late than never. Tliose who speak, through the Senani" 
should now rejoice at their liberation from a fetish. The beloved, 
to whose tender memory Mr Candln today consecrates an 
airy monument, departed long before the blind admirers would 
have the courage to look the facts in the face. The demise 
occurred in the summer of 19Z2 at Delhi as a result of the 
’severe disciplinary blows dealt first at Alimedabad. then at Bar- 
doll, Tlic high priest who sacnficcd the beloved on the altar 

8 Replaced hy ‘'Fralemally >ours, M. X. Roy”. 
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of his fetish was spared the full suffering of the pains of his 
own making by the kindness of the “satanic government", who 
taiderly removed him far off from the rude realities of life, to 
hvc nominally m jail “happy as a bird". While assisting at 
the sradh at Ga>a, the crowd, fooled by the demagogy of the 
“deputy Mahatma", adored a dead god. Months passed, the 
year rolled on, the faithful dung to the putrid cadaver with 
all the frenzy of idolatry. They met at Coconada and disper- 
sed, with but the vague feeling of a loss. The belo\ed had 
gone, the faith that adored a figment of the imagination was 
flagging ; only the ghost of a painful memory stalked around. 
It is from this unpleasant memory that the Mahatma has 
absolved his followers by his valedictory sermon at Belgaum. 
Amen, let the country begin all over again, this time with more 
realism. 

To tell the truth, the Belgaum gathering was superfluous, 
because the function of the Congress has been usurped by the 
committee appointed by the Bombay unity conference. Before 
coming to Belgaum, all responsible Congress leaders had com> 
mitted themselves to accept the findings of the committee as. 
the guide for the future of the nationalist movement. Tlie 
committee will publish its report in March. Even the con- 
tents of the report are predetermined ; they will be the modus, 
vivendi with imperialism. Now the task of the annual session 
of the Congress is to lay down the programme for the next 
year; but that programme 'vas laid down by the Bombay con- 
ference. ^Vhat on earth was the use of the Belgaum show.^ 
Its resolutions are bound to be meaningless, its decisions will 
bind none. It met in an atmosphere of unreality; naturally 
the presidential speech was an airy mausoleum to a ghostly 
memory, and the decisions W'ere conspicuous by undecisweness. 

If the Belgaum Congress accomplished anything it was to 
prepare the country for the recommendation of the all-party 
committee. It has dispelled the last vestige of any doubt about 
the demise of the Congress. Tlie only coherent portion of the- 
presidential address predicted the decisions to be taken by the' 
more abiding March conference. The desideratum of, the Ma- 
hatma’s 12 points is, "What will be acceptable to the membets 
of the jointcommittee” that has usurped the Congress? Ro."" 
ductron of military expenditure;- final court of appeal to 

D-29 
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removed from London to Delhi; administrative retrenchment; 
repeal of arbitrary powers of the executive; guarantee to the 
native states ; inquiry into the monopoly rights without 
encroaching upon \ested interests— these are propositions which 
can be safely expected to be accepted by all the parties, and to 
serve as the basis of negotiations with the government. It is 
more ludicrous than the mountain begetting a mouse. One 
cannot help rubbing one’s eyes to be sure that we are not 
dreaming of the eighties of the last century. The fathers of the 
Congress used to speak m these terms. Perchance the Mahatma 
IS repentant for having murdered the Congress and wants to 
give it back to the country m its primitive pristine purity. 

May we enquire what happened to the masses, who enabled 
the Mahatma and his followers to occupy the centre of the 
stage for four eventful years? \I^ere do those poor devils come 
m in this new scheme of swaraj? The Mahatma felt very sore 
to 6 nd that tlic masses were not with him, and that all the 
“intelligent” people had left him. He pondered over the situa- 
tion and decided to make a rush to catch up with the latter, 
but ruefully saw that some educated youths still stood by him. 
In his anxiety to regain the company of the elite, lie throws 
overboard the faithful, and cynically flings the discredited 
chaikha in their bCNvildcrcd faces. *1116 great spiritual mission 
of building a superclass society is abandoned. Tlic unity should 
be on the terms of the intellectual elite, who will return to the 
Congress only if it ceases to be what it has been during the last 
four jcars; if the dirty chatais arc replaced by comfortable ami- 
chairs. The object of the Bclgaum assembly was to make the 
country swallow all these conditions in the name of unity, and 
on the shadouy authority of a departed Congress. 

Tlie lessons arc that a mass movement, which the nationalist 
movement must be if its object be something more than to 
secure places on the chil service and protection for the Tatas, 
cannot be organised uitliin the limits of an apparatus created 
at a time when the social basis of the movement was much 
narrower. Tlie National Congress has become an antiquated 
stmcturc. A party of mass composition cannot be fitted into 
its framework without bursting it. Its traditional identity can 
be preserved only at the expense of the mass movement, as has 
been- done during- the last three years. Tlie noncooperation 
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movement demanded not a change of the Congress constitu- 
tion but total discarding of the old inadequate skeleton in 
f3\our of a new organisational form adaptable to militant poli- 
tical action in which millions participate. This being the case 
there is nothing to lament. The Congress has died of inanition. 
Those who clung to its superannuated forms did so to keep it 
clear of rc\'olutionar}’ digression. These people will rejoice at 
the rebirth of the Congress under the auspices of the joint 
committee. But this reshuffling of the Congress organisation 
will throw those revolutionary elements hovenng upon its outer 
penpheries upon their own resources. The result will be the rise 
of a mass party untrammelled by traditions of form' and creed. 

That the matenals for such a rhass party exist in the decom- 
posed body of the Congress was demonstrated by the large 
minonty (nearly 50 per cent) supporting the resolution regret- 
ting the death of Lenin, it is but a question of time for this 
sentimental admiration for the great leader of the masses to 
be converted into an intelligent appreciation of his revolution- 
ary teachings. So soon as banning in that direction is made, 
the masses will again be in a gigantic motion which will trans- 
cend the stifling traditions of the National Congress, and 
operate on a much broader field. Belgaum, in spite of itself, 
might mark this beginning. 


(Masses, Vol 1, No 1, 
1 January 1925) 
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I. Repression and the Activities of the 
Revolutionaries 


INTRODUCTION 

The year 1925 opens with a new round of repression launch* 
cd against the upsurge of the national-revolutionary (terrorist) 
movement by the British government. The communist moic* 
ment which had come into prominence through the Peshawar 
and Kaiipur conspiracy cases (1922.24) was considered by the 
imperialists as a part of this upsurge. We have already referred 
to this new resurgence of the ra-olutionary (terrorist) activity 
which gained momentum in the wake of the suspension of the 
noncooperation movement by Mahatma Gandhi and the Con 
gress Working Committee through the Bardoh resolution of 
February 1922. Tliousands of noncooperators were imprisoned 
as a result of the massive repression against the movement, 
which was m a state of stalemate in the years 1925-24. Tlie 
government was now stepping up its repression against the 
activities of the revolutionaries. We have earlier referred to the 
Bengal ordinance promulgated on 25 October 1924 when a 
general round-up of national raolutionary^ and leftwing 
Swarajist leaders took place in Bengal. In the beginning of 1925 
the government was seeking to replace the ordinance which 
was due to expire by a pemunent repressive legislation and 
'^was pushing it through the Bengal and central legislatures in 
the teeth of nationalist and popubr opposition. 
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On 7 Januarj’ 1925 the go\crnmcnt introduced the Bengal 
criminal law amendment bill in the Bengal legislative eouncil. 
'Hie bill had the same proiasions as the Bengal ordinance of 
October last. It provided for arrest without warrant, wide 
powers of house-search and provisions for speeding up the 
court trial procedures. Deshbandhu C, K. Das attended the 
session from his sick bed. TIic govcmor-in-council in his open- 
ing speech made this h>pocritical remark: If }OU pass this bill 
to suppress “terrorism and secret conspiracy’', then "a new 
chapter will open in the political In'stor)' of Bengal’’. Tlic new 
chapter that had opened was one of repression. Moving the 
bill m the Bengal council. Sir Hugh Stephenson stated, “Out 
of 111 persons now under restraint, 69 have either been con- 
\ictcd of political crime or been prc\‘iously restrained for per- 
sonal participation in rc\olutionai>* activities.” Replying to the 
charge of the national press that the repression was aimed at 
the Swaraj Party which had emerged as the most popular party 
in Bengal, Sir Hugh said, “these persons were revolutionists 
before they were swarajists; our action has not been directed 
against the Swaraj Party.” 

'fliough the bill was introduced in the Bengal council, it 
could not get through. It was defeated by 9 votes—S? voting 
for the bill and 66 against it. Tlic govcnior-in-council had no 
other alternative but to use his special powers and certify 
the bill as an ordinance and forward it for the assent of the 
•viceroy, which he did on 18 January 1925. Tliis successful 
nationalist opposition in the legislative council demonstrated 
the worthlessness of the socallcd Montford refonns and of 
“the d>’archy”. On 21 January 1925 Mahatma Gandhi sent a 
telegraphic message to Deshbandhu C. R. Das, “Warmest con- 
gratulations— great victory.”^ 

Tlic scene now shifts to Delhi, where the winter session of 
the Indian central legislature opened on 20 January 1925. Tlie 
Swarajist opposition had forcstallal the government by intro- 
ducing a nonofficial resolution to supersede the Bengal ordi- 
nance. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the home member, opened the 
debate by giving a resume of the recrudescence of terrorist 
activity after the amnesty of 1919. He stated : “A series of out- 


1. See Indian Annual Reghter, 1925, Vol I, pp. 120-52, for details. . 
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rages', c/acoit/es and murders, including that of A/r Daj- s/ioiv- 
cd that there was an organised conspiracy beliind the ino\C' 
mciit and tliat it was in possession of dangerous t\pcs of rc\ol' 
vers and bombs." lie read out the text of a "Red Bengal" 
leaflet which threatened retribution to tlic ofHcial persecutors 
of revolutionaries and on traitors, approvers and informers. He 
referred to tlie case of an approver in Maniktola Bomb Case 
vvlio was found later on murdered and dead on a railway line. 

In the course of the debate another Britisher, one Col 
Crawford— a representative of the European /\ssociation— re- 
ferred to the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case, and to the 
manifesto distributed at the Bcigaum Congress under the sig- 
nature of M. N. Roy. Attacking the Swarajists and congress- 
men he said : "'llie authors of the notorious Serajgunj resolu- 
tion and those who supported it at Nagpur and Ahmedabad 
could not escape the responsibility which histoiy attached to 
them(!).” Tlic same Crawford did not miss to refer to the 
arrest of Subhas Chandra Bose (who was in the first batch cf 
those detained in October 1924 and was transferred to 
Mandalay jail in the beginning of 1925) and his colleagues. 
Tlien Crawford asked : "How did the government sanction his 
appointment as tlie chief executive’ officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation?” 

Reply to all this came from Motilal Nehru on 5 Feb- 
ruary in his speech supporting the nonofficial resolution 
to supersede the Bengal ordinance of 1924. To begin with 
Motilal Nehru quoted Bengal government’s justification for 
the ordinance. It was the case of the Bengal government that 
because of "terrorism of witnesses and juries,’ murder of wit- 
nesses and approvers that justice was not obtainable under ex- 
isting laws”, Motilal Nehru then proceeded to demolish this 
"justification” by taking up all the reported cases of 1923 and 
1924 one by one and showing that in no case “justice” was 
hampered because cf this alleged terrorism of witnesses and 
juries, etc. In tlic Howrali Dacoity Case of May 1923. which 
was supposed to be the first case of "revolutionary crime" m 
the early twenties, he pointed out that it was proved that the 
case was fabricated on the basis of perjured evidence. Similarly 


2. See section 8 of 1924 above. 
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m the Ultadingi Post Office Cas<^ both the judge and the 
jury agreed tJjat the evidence of the chief witness was fabri- 
cated and perjurcxl. 'PIjc accused were acquitted but immediately 
rcirrcstcd and jailed under regulation 3 of 1818, In theSankan- 
tola Murder Case, Motilal Nehru pointed out that the assailant 
was captured, the witnesses and jury functioned nonnally and 
the accused was sentenced to death. 'Ilien in- the Bengal /tssam 
Railway Robbery Case the accused were arrested with the 
help of MlbgCTS, they were tried and sentenced in accordance 
to the ordinary law. In the ease of the discovery of a bomb 
factory in Calcutta, the arrested were tried and convicted. In 
the Mirzapur Street Bomb Case, in which a bomb was thrown 
into a Uiaddar shop, there was no conviction, 

Motilal Nehru then went on to show that in all those cases 
quoted by the government, granted that they show the exist- 
aicc of "anarchical crime", they also show that the "enme" 
has been put down by ordinary law. Nehru also pointed out 
that often eases of alleged "revolutionary crime" arc worked 
up with the help of police informers and agents-provocateurs. 
In this connection he quoted the testimony of Reginald 
Clarke, the cx-pohcc commissioner of Calcutta, In a letter pub* 
lisiicd in the Tunes (London) this police official stated that 
"Anarchical enme cannot be fought by tlic use of police in- 
formers and agents-provocateurs." 

Nehru referred to the detention of Aswini Kumar Dutta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and asked why were they detained? \Vliat 
evidence bad the government against them? He read cut the 
chargesheet given to Blmpciidra Kumar Dutta and Jibanlal 
Chatteqi, after they were arrested and detained ; 

“(I) Vou were arrested in the year. ..and detained as state 
prisoner and released under the royvil amnesty in the jear. -.. 
(2) You were conspiring to overthrow the British govern- 
ment. (3) You started and maintained ashramas which 
were centres of revolutionary recruitment. (4) You were 
directly or indirectly connected with the collection of fire- 
amis. (5) You were connected with the Indian agents of 
. bolshevik Manabendra Nath Roy. (6) You were privy to the 
murder cf police officers." 

Nehru asked, ‘‘\Vlio can defend iiimself against such vague 
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•charges?’' It is clear from these “charges” tliat tlie government 
■was casting the net wide and seeking to arrest and detain c\ery- 
•one having even the most distant connection with the activist 
groups. Besides they were also trying to rope in also those who 
had come in touch with M. N. Roy and Nalini Gupta. In 
those days the government suspected that the revolutionary 
groups and the rising communist groups were in touch with 
■each other. For instance, the centra! intelligence bureau’s con* 
£dential report Terrorism hi Jiidta lias this to say on the point i 

“Dacca Anushilan Samiti under Narendra Mohan Sen was 
Tenown to be engaged in forging notes for this purpose and in 
fact Sachindra Chalcravarty and Probodh Das Gupta were arrest- 
ed in this connection in March 1925 and were later sentenced 
to 5 years’ ngorous imprisonment each. At the same time, there 
were indications that some members of the party are attempt- 
ing to obtain from communist sources money and help in their 
■aims, jogesh Chandra Chatterjee who was arrested in October 
1924 and was later sentenced in Ifakori Case had been seen to 
■visit R. C. L. Sliarma, M. N. Roy’s agent in Pondicherry- 
Sachindra Nath Sanj-al was also in correspondence with knowri 
<ommunist agents.” 

Now it is a fact that Roy was in correspondence with his 
■old friends in the terrorist party and especially with the j-ounger 
elements in it. But that was not for the purpose of supplying 
them amis, etc. It was exactly for the opposite purpose— for 
■persuading them to give up the futile path of individual ter- 
Torism and turn to the path of organising workers and peasants 
and the toiling masses. Most of the articles and documents 
•of this period are addressed to the national-rei’olutionary groups. 
They are called upon to turn their attention to the organisa- 
tion of workers and peasants— of the toiling masses who form 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India. Not only 
M. N. Roy was writing these articles in the Masses but the 
Young Communist International found it necessary to address 
a special appeal to “the Bengal Re\-olutionary Organisation of 
Youth”. This IS tlie last document in this section. 

It is necessary to make two more points before we take up 
the individual documents produced in this section. Firstly, it 
is important to note tliat the resaval of the national-revolu- 
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tionary (terrorist) movement in the early twenties was mostly 
the \vork of the >ounger elements of the revolutionary party 
who were fresh entrants in the arena of political struggle. It 
was no longer the Anushilan and the Yugantar which were so 
much in the forefront, but a new party— the All-Bengal Revo- 
lutionary Party that w-as initiating the new actions. The se- 
cond point is that the struggle perspective of the national re- 
volutionaries was not restricted to assassination of individual 
oppressors. Tliey had a whole perspective of developing the 
struggle to guerilla warfare, armed struggle, etc. We see 
that the Young Communist International document in 
arguing with the national-revolutionary groups makes the point 
that while communists oppose individual terror, they are not 
against armed struggle as such. The point is that the stage 
when armed struggle is on the agenda, when the armed forces 
of the foreign oppressor begin to defect, cannot be reached by 
acts of individual terror, but by the militant class organisations 
of the toiling masses— of workers and peasants and their mass 
participation in the national fre^om movement. 

As for these two features of the ne\v rising national-revolu- 
tionary movement in 1924-25 is concerned, it is best to quote 
further from the same conBdential report : 

‘‘Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee and Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
were the represaitatvves of the younger generation who dis- 
approved nonviolence, incurred the displeasure of Narendra 
Sen and others by their actions in the United Provinces and 
Sanyal’s issue of the ‘Re\-oIutionary’ and ‘Appeal to My 
Countr)’men' — pamphlets in January 1925. During the year — a 
new violence patty arose under Nalini Dutt, head of a faction 
of Anushilan and Nagendta Sen of the Chittagong Party. Tlieir 
aim was the immediate resumption of terrorism after collecting 
bombs, anns and ammunitions. 

“Sachindra Nath Sanjal was arrested, but planning went 
on without being carried out.. . On 10 November 1925 houses 
in Dakshineswar and Sova Bazar Street, Calcutta, were searched. 
Eleven known leaders of the party, which was now known as 
the All-Bengal Revolutionaij’ Party, were arrested. Rajendra 
Lahiri was sentenced to death for his part in the Kakori Case. 
In Sova Bazar Street search, a copy of the official programme of 
the party was found. It quoted from Mazzini that “actions are 
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the work of the masses— ideas npen quiekly \^eq)^n^r 
the blood of the martyrs", and then wb'i^ ^?»to sa^hSt ro-- 
\'olutioii would arrn-e m India in the follcwmg^p' 

‘^(a) Individual demonstrations such , as the mprder of high, 
officials, the capture of gov^m’ent arms and ammuni- 
tions, the destruction of government institutions, jail 
outbreaks, the destruction of bridges, the wrecking of 
trains and' the murder of spies and informers; 

“(b) Simultaneous demonstrations; 

“(c) Insurrection including, guenlla warfare; 

“(d) Res’olution.” 


The first document in this section is “Communism and Na- 
tionalism”, a pamphlet printed m England and dated 1 January 
192S. A few cop^cs^ certainly. reached India. It is signed “Tlie 
Communist Party of India". It is a comment and reply to the 
high court judgment in the Kinpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case 
(November 1924). 'flu's judgment had saidr “TIic revolutionaries 
proposed to sweep away all Indian political groups and labour 
organisations," In fact, as the pamphlet points out, “the govern- 
ment counsel and the judge lied maliciously”, giving a distorted 
presentation of the programme and- policy of the communists. 
Tlic govcnimait’siaim, apart from outright repression, was ta 
isolate the cbnimumsts from the nationalist opinion. Tlie 
pamphlet explains that the communists in India stand for 
the "liberation of the country from tlie exploitation of foreign 
capital, for establishment of a democratic national state”. Their 
programme put before the Gaja session of the Congress called 
for “a federated republic and a national assembly elected on uni- 
versal suffrage”. 'Ibe pamphlet emph^ised that the communists. 
“«ill fight as a part of the Congress” and that their programme 
is t'jict hostile to the interest of the nationnhst niovcnicnt hut 
positively helpful to it”, llic author of thtj pamphlet, M, N. 
Hoy, pointed out that tlie letters produced in the Kanpur 
Case were not conspiratorial letters, they were political letters 
and they were published on the c\c of the trial as a pamphlet 
— I’olificjl LeWers. 

Ibc “Red Bengal” leaflets referred to abc\e seemed to have 
appeared in Calcutta first m the middle of 1924. 'Hie original 
copy of one such leaflet is preserved in a confidential govern- 
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ment file in the National Archives. It is a small printed leaflet 
entitled “Bandc Mataram” and signed “Bengal Revolutionary 
Council.” Its brief text threatens “ruthless assassination of 
police officers and of anybody helping the government, giving 
evidence in favour of the prosecution”. It goes on to say that 
all such persons arc “considered condemned and svill be des* 
patched forthwith”.® Tlie same file notes that the leaflet was 
first noted in July 1924. Its copies were received by various 
offices, mills as well as by the editor of Englishman. The file 
further records that the government of Bengal forfeited the 
leaflet on 2 August 19X4. The Statesman dated 29 July 1925 
reproduced the similar text of another “Red Bengal” leaflet. It 
was also headed “Bande Mataiam" but signed “President-in- 
Council, Red Bengal”.* 

Contemporary nationalist press comment on the “Red Bengal' 
leaflet campaign was that it was the proiocative u’orl: of 
police agents. For instance. Modern Review of August 1924 
wrote that the leaflets were not only sent by post to 
all Anglo-Indian papers but were also pasted on lamp-posts and 
on other prominent places. The journal further commented 
that “the affair was somewhat suspicious” and uas “a dodge 
on the part of secret agents". 

There uere a number of “Red Bengal" leaflets with vaned 
texts issued in the middle of 1924 and all of them were not 
the work of police agents. Abdur Razzak Khan, the veteran 
communist leader of Bengal who w’as in touch with the revo- 
lutionary activities as a joung man m these days, has this to 
say : - 11 , 

“Tlie British government also became extremely panicky be- 
cause it was now afraid that the more determined )Oungci 
sections of the Bengal re>-olutionancs would turn towards 
bolshevism by using the link with Moscow created by tlie 
Abani Mukherji-Santosh Mitra axis. Tlie appearance of the 
new ‘Red Bengal Manifesto' from the ranks of the resolu 
tionarics seemed to confirm its fear. Militant elements ^ 
the Congress and khilafatist ranks (like us) were disillusions 
by the retreat at BardoH and were seeking alternative paths 

3. Home-Pol F 27. 1923. 

4 Home-Pot Progs. Part B, F 38, 1924. 
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to freedom. Tlius a very good objective basis was laid for forg- 
ing a revolutionary united front- between militant Indian na- 
tionalism and the international communist movement. Abani 
had drawn Santosh and others towards communism. Nalini 
Gupta had attracted j'ounger dements of the Anushilan Party 
towards communism (men like Gopen Chakravarty). We 
were on the threshold of a new era. . .”® 

On 30 January 1925 M. N. Roy was expelled from France 
where he was trying to establish a safe base for working a 
transport and communication sj stem to keep in touch with 
communist groups m India. Bundles of the Afasses as well as 
important communications were sent from French ports like 
Marseilles or Toulon through Indian sailors on ships going to 
Pondicherry where they delivered them to R. C. L. Sharma— an 
old revolutionary and a communist and whose name appears 
among the eight accused in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case. 
R. C. U Sharma managed the further dispatch either through 
courier or by posting to cover addresses. The British intelli- 
gence had come to know of this sjstem. They were intercept- 
ing letters posted from Pondicherry to a certain Madras address, 
They also knew later that one A|odhya Prasad, later an accused 
in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, functioned as a sailor in this 
system, keeping contact witti Sharma. Despite aU these diffi- 
culties, the link functioned and the police and the government 
came to the conclusion that centres functioning in France, 
Pondicherry and Chandemagorc must be smashed. That is 
why they brought pressure on the French government to take 
action against Roy m France, against Sharma in - Pondicherry 
and against Motilal Roy in Chandemagorc. 

It is necessary here to give a brief account of Ram Charan 
Lai Sharma. He is featured in the contemporary confidential 
documents of the government. His life -sketch is given in the 
“WTio’s Wio” attached to David Petries Communism iri 
India : 1924-27 and also in another document.® \^erified facts 
about his life are as follows : He was bom on 25 October 1883 
m Etah district. His ancestors were lebels in the Great Re- 

5. Gautam Chattopa^hyay, Communism and Benga/’s Freedom Move- 
ment, Vol I, p. 150. 

6. Ilome-Pol. P 120, 1924. . ’ i 
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bellion of 1857. He was a participant in the rci olutionary 
jnovement under Aurobmdo Ghosc and was sentenced to 6 
months’ ki in 1909. He was again “wanted” in a sedition ease 
in 1920 but managed to escape to Pondichcny where he set- 
tled down. On the eve of the Kanpur Conspiracy Case Khusi 
Muhammad alias Muhammad Ali (Sepassi) came to contact 
Sharma on behalf of Roy. British-Indian intelligence came to 
Icnow of it. They could not arrest them as they were on French 
terntorj'. So the British brought pressure on the French go- 
vernment. As a result Muhammad Ah was expelled from 
Pondicherry on 25 February 1924 and R, C, L. Shanna was 
detained in a village in the interior. 

A campaign ivas run in those days in the leftwing and com- 
munist press against the expulsion of Roy from France and 
for Indian national movement generally. From the Labour 
Afoiifiily, May 1925, wc come to know that in France there 
was a “Comitc Pro-Hindou” consisting of such eminent pro- 
gressive personalities as J. R. Bloch, P. Langevin, Marcel 
Cacliin, etc, Tlie protest statement was signed by the famous 
French writer Henri Barbussc himself. Addressing the French 
people Henri Barbusse says, Roy’s expulsion is not because he i*! 
a communist : “Do not be deceived on this point; this is not 
the reason which underlies the expulsion which Mr Herriot 
has conceded to Mr Chamberlain. Manifestly, it is the acti- 
vity of the writer and propagandist in the cause of Indian free- 
dom, who has consecrated himself since the age of 14 years 
solely to the cause of the freedom of his countrj'.’'^ 

The significance of the second document in this section is 
that the Young Communist International— the jouth wmg 
of the Communist International— finds it necessary to address 
a special manifesto to the “Bengal Revolutionary Organisa- 
tion of Youth”, and this is because the youth of India and 
particularly of Bengal was in the early- and mid-twcnties be- 
ing drawn to the terrorist movement while simultaneously 

7 Ilomc-rol. F 286, 1925, contains the original of Henri Darbusso^s 
leaflet and a copy of the monthly “BuHetin du Conute Pro-Hindou , 
dated Apnl 1925. Ths bulletin has an editorial on Roy’s expulsion, a“ 
article on “the conditions of peasants of India” and a newsitcm on 
“pSitical detainees m Bntish Indian prisons". 
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it was also being attracted tmv’ards communist ideology and 
the workers’ and peasants’ movement under the impact of the 
socialist revolution in Russia and of the rising communist 
movement in India itself. 

The text reproduced here is- from the Masses of July 1925. 
It was probably also produced as a separate pamphlet and' 
smuggled out to India and may have reached the hands of na- 
tional-revolutionary groups and individuals with whom Roy 
was in touch. The executive committee of the Young Com- 
munist International, addressing itself to the revolutionary 
youth of Bengal, is concentrating on exposing “the harmful 
character of individual terror as a method of the struggle”. 
Actually, as far as we know no such organisation as the “Bengal 
Revolutionary Organisation of Youth” or “National Revolu- 
tionary Youth League of Bengal” seems to have existed. 
What existed in the early- and mid-twenties in Bengal, as we 
have pointed out, w'as the All-Bengal Revolutionarj- Party or 
the Nonviolence Party— which was mostly composed of >-oung 
revolutionaries. The manifesto was addressed to this oiganisa- 
tion and to the youth round it. 

The Young Communist International shows a sj-mpathctic 
and an understanding approach to the revolutionary }Outh but 
is equally categorical in sharply cnticising their method of 
struggle. 

After arguing that methods of individual terror divert the 
attention from the main task of organising the broad masses 
without which no revolution is possibli^ the Young Commu- 
nist International points out : “It was not the terrorist acts 
which commenced in 1907 but the agrarian disorders and the 
labour stnkes which scared Bntish imperialsm.” 

It calls ui>oii the )Outh “to combat the idealistic theoncs 
and particularly the theological nonresistance philosophy of 
Gandhi” and warns that fight against this is not an easy one. 
Tlic j-outli will have to study revolutionary Marxism and go 
fonvard to the organisation of the toiling masses, particularly 
workers and peasants. Referring to the Gaja programme it 
saj's : “Wc would advise jeu to adopt the programme drawn 
up by Comrade Roy for the national-revolutionary movement 
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in India," It calls upon the j'outh to get the support of the 
left wing of the swaraj movement for this programme. 

It calls upon the youth to participate in all the legal mass 
organisations and in cultural and other activities of the youth 
while at the same time building "illegal national-revolutionai)’ 
youth organisations". It calls upon the jouth to come forward 
for Hmdu-Muslim unity and "to explain to the masses whose 
interests are ser\’ed by these antagonisms". 



1. COxMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 


A STATEMErrr or the Communist Party 


The “BoIshe\-ik Conspiracj' Case" is over. The Allahabad 
high court has upheld the verdict of the Kanpur session 
court, and the four accused must sene four years each in jail. 
It is remarkable how very little interest the nationalists took 
in this case. Tlie issue involved in this trial was much greater 
than the liberty of four men. Communism, all that it stands 
for and those professing it were on trial. They were tried and 
condemned by those who did not know , anything about the 
principles im*olved, and who put malicious interpretation oni 
them purposely. Much more still. The existence of a people’s 
party ^ving' for its. object the sqiaration of India fiom the 
British empire has been declared ' "ill^al". . Nevertheless the 
nationalists maintained an aUitude of indifference to this trial.! 

Apart from the natural class prejudice of the upper classes, 
other factors contnbuted to the determination of the national* 
ist, attitude. These factors were the successful attempts of the 
goveniment to misinterpret our programme and activities with 
the object of terrorising the nationalists. Not only has the pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party of India been flagrantly mis- 
interpreted, but we have been held responsible for pronounce- 
ments that we never made. The government has done this 
because it knows that a people’s party organised on the basis 
of the piogramme advocated by -as vnll be a {otmidable force 
to contend with; that the reroIuCionaiy nationalists, belonging, 
to the exploited middle classes, which have small reason to 
favour a compromise with imperialism, will eventually adopt the 
programme proposed by us; and that the adoption of this pro- 
gramme is sure to draw the overwhelming majonty of the 
population actively into the political struggle for national libe- 
ration. The desire of imperialisin is to hold us up as the enemy- 

P-30 
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of the nationalist movement, while the case is just the 
contrary. 

Tile crux of the case \ms tJie all^ation that we not only 
conspired against the British gos'emment but preached a whole- 
sale confiscation of property. Tlie prosecution counsel informed 
the high court that “the government Roy wanted in India nas 
of the Russian kind”. The judgment of the high court dis- 
missing the appeal contains the following passages : 

“British rule, government by upper and middle class Indians 
alike were to be s\\ept away, the confiscation of property was 
to be wholesale . Violence and destruction of property were 
to be encouraged and conflicts to be precipitated... The re\o- 
lutionaries proposed to sweep away all Indian political groups 
and labour organisations which did not come into line. Tlie 
power of upper and middle class Indians was to be destroyed by 
taking* from them all that they possessed." 

Tin's sums up all the allegations against us in addition to 
that of “conspiracy to deprive the kmg-emperor of this so- 
vereignty”. To the charge of challenging the sovereignty of any 
foreign monarch over India, we plead guilty. Tliat our pro- 
gramme calls for the establishment of an independent Indian 
republic replacing the present Britisli government, we openly 
admit. But this does not constitute a “conspiracy”. We do not 
“conspire” against British sovereignty. We openly contest its 
legality, and boldly advocate the perfectly constitutional n’gbt 
of the Indian people to replace it by a free national-democratic 
government. TTiis aspect of the case will be argued at length 
on a subsequent occasion. 

Now wc propose to show that the allegations like those 
cited above are mere figments of imagination. Tliej' are ad- 
vanced nith the purpose of demonstrating to the nationalists 
tliat the communists arc not only hostile to imperialism, but 
deadly inimical to them. Without making any secret of the fact 
that as communists \sc stand for the abolition of prn-ate prO" 
perty and the termination of all forms of go\cmment based 
upon class-domination, we propose here to show that nowh^ 
in our programme have we adsocated for India at this pcnod 
of her history dictatorship of the proletariat, wholesale con- 
fiscation of property and violent suppression of the upper and 
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middle classes. It is not that we consider these measures gene- 
rally inapplicable to India, but because we recognise the fact 
that the present politico-economic state of India does not call 
for those measures. The realisation of our ultimate goal— the 
transformation of civilised society from a state based upon the 
exploitation of man by man to a cooperative commonwealth- 
demands the evolution of the Indian people through succes- 
sive stages of political and economic progress. Tlie first of these 
stages is the liberation from the exploitation of foreign capital, 
backed up by a formidable political power. Tlie establishment 
of a democratic national state, free from all outside domination, 
will mark the attainment of this preliminary stage. Then the 
Indian people will stand on the threshold of free socio-economic 
e\'olution, and the grave problems of capitalist contradictions 
and class antagonisms inherent in e\'ery civilised social organ- 
ism at a given period of dev'clopment will be raised and solved 
in the order in which they present themselves. But the attain- 
ment of the startmgpoint of a free national political existence^ 
which will permit an unrestricted play of all the forces of so- 
cial-economics, is conditional upon a successful struggle against 
foreign domination. Therefore the communists are just as 
much interested m the immediate question of national freedom 
and democratic government as the nationalists. We have for- 
mulated our programme, determined our tactics and built up 
our organisation predominantly from this point of view. Thus 
the issues of the dictatorship of the proletariat or the wholesale 
confiscation of property or violent suppression of classes could 
not be raised at this moment. Tliese are issues utterly pre- 
mature at this period of our historjv and would therefore be 
positively harmful to the cause of the working class whose 
conscious vanguard the communists are. 

Had the nationalists not fallen neatly in the trap laid by wily 
imperialism and had they followed closely the documents pro- 
duced in the Kanpur trial to establish the prosecution case, 
it would not be necessary for us to prove that the all^ations 
against us were totally groundless. - As it is, it becomes neces- 
sar}’ ho\\e\'er that all the misgivings and mistrust on the part 
-of the nationalists, in consequence of the malicious falsifica- 
tions of our case bj’ the gov'emment, should be removed; be- 
cause the success of the struggle against imperialism! depends 
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upon the abihty of the Tcxolutionan’ lutioiulists to undcr> 
stand the point of \ic\v of the working class and to appreciate 
tlic picpondcnng part the latter is destined to play in the 
drama of national rcnolutiun. As communists we propose to 
rally the workers and peasants under the banner of national 
resolution, as understood from the \iaspoint of their ebss 
interest. We hold that this is tlic only way of mobilising the 
entire popular energy, which alone can and will break down 
imperialist domination, 'fins being the ease, our programme 
cannot be hostile to the interests of the nationalist mo^ancnh 
it IS posituely liclpful to it. 'Ilicrc is no reason, therefore, for 
the rcsolutionary nationalists to be afraid of the communists 
and their tactics of direct action on the part of the militant 
masses. ’Hie interests of our class, the produang maionty, de- 
mand the immediate oscithrow* of nnperulism, and the csta* 
bhshment of a national-democratic state. 'Ihc nationalists, ex- 
cept those few who desire to exploit the Indian masses in con- 
junction with British capital, also want the overthrow of impe- 
rialism and the inauguration of a democratic government, pro- 
tecting and furthenng the interest of the people. 'Hiis identity 
of interests between the nationalists and communists cannot 
be forgotten except to the detriment of the movement for 
national liberation, and to the benefit of imperialism. 

All the allegations of the government against us arc based 
upon a number of letters produced in the Kanpur trial. These 
letters are not private correspondence exchanged between 
‘‘conspirators”. Tliey arc mostly public documents, contain- 
ing the general outlines of the programme that we published 
on the eve of the Gaya congress. In our central organ, the 
Vanguard, as well as in other publications, this programme has 
been extensively written about. The letters produced at the 
Kanpur trial dealt with the v.inous aspects of the Indian 
movement from the point of view of this programme. Tlic)’ 
were published regularly in the Vanguard before the Kanpur 
Case began. On the eve of the trial, they were published as 
a pamphlet entitled Political Letters. A perusal of the onginal 
programme, of articles dealing witli it in the Vanguard and ot 
the Polifical Letters will prove that the government counsel, 
the session judge and the high court all lied maliciously when 
they attributed to our programme the dictatorship of the pro* 
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letariat, wholesale confiscation of property and violent suppres- 
sion of the upper and middle classes. 

In the programme published on the e\e of the Gaj’a con- 
gress, and which \\e ha\'e all along stood by, we declared in 
favour of the "establishment of the federated republic of India 
and the election of a natioiul assembly by universal suffrage”. 
This is neither a soviet system nor dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The upper and middle classes would have a full share, 
even the lion’s share, in such a form -of government. '> 

As to the scare about “wholesale confiscation”, nothing akin 
to it occurs in the programme. “Nationalisation of public uti- 
lities” is not wholesale confiscation. Our own nationalists are 
strongly in (favour of state-ownership of railways as against 
company-ownership. If the railways are better state-owned, the 
same thing can dso be said about the waterways. Post' and 
telegraph are owned by the state in many a country. Neither 
js nationalisation of mines a !‘bolshevik” measure. , The British 
Labour Party and a large section of the Liberal Party are par- 
tisans of such a measure in England. .’Besides as long as the 
state wll'be controlled by all the classes, as it ostensibly is 
under a democratic , system, nationalisation of public utilities 
does not mean the ; expropriation of the upper and middle 
classes. The proposed' nationalisation, of the .mines is more 
than compensated by the > next, . point of • the programme, 
which provides for “the de\'elopment of; modern industries iwith 
state-aid”. Since no question as regards the ownership of these 
rndustnes has been raised, jthis .clause obviously is in favour of 
the upper classes whom we are supposed to be massaenng , at 
the first opportunity. Profit-sharing in the big industries and 
the social legislation for the. protection of the labouring, classes, 
as stipulated in • our programme, cannot very well / be • taken 
exception to without giving the he to the anticapitalist profes- 
sions of our nationalists. Such measures are considered very 
"harmless in practically all the enlightened capitalist countries. 

TTie sore spot is the land question. We stand for the aboli- 
tion of landlordism. The confiscation involved m this clause of 
our programme is no “bolshevism”. It is not abolishing pro- 
perty, but replacing an antiquated form of landholding by a 
3ie\v form, conducive to higher production and tlie consequent 
increase of national W’calth. Besides it is always argued by our 
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nationalists that the present system of tax-farming is not in- 
digenous; it has been imposed upon us by the British. Further 
the abolition of landlordism will deprive an infinitesimal mino- 
rity (8 million, ineluding dependants) of the absolute posses- 
sion of 52 per cent of the land. TTn's measure is. essaitially 
necessary for the progress of the nation, and can be condemn- 
ed neither on economical nor on moral grounds. In the Vanguard 
we have written extensively to explain why the welfare of the 
entire nation as well as that of a particular class demands a 
radical change in the present landowmership. 

Tlie publication of our programme on the eve of the Ga)a 
congress created a great sensation. ITic National Congress act- 
ed just as British imperialism desired it to act. Taking their 
cue from the official press, the nationalist journals adopted a 
frankly hostile attitude towards our propositions which were 
condemned as “bolshevik” measures. Class-consciousness de- 
termined the attitude of the upper class leaders; while the rank 
and file were simply scared out of their wits by the bogy of 
bolshevism raised by the government. Consequently a pro- 
gramme, which alone could have saved the nationalist move- 
ment from the subsequent decomposition and reformist de- 
viation, was not even discussed. Writing to warn the national- 
ists of the trap they were falling into, we defined our question 
m the light of the programme as follow-s: 

“Our first object is to secure national freedom for the peo- 
ple of India. Wc will fight as a part of the National Congress, 
by fearless criticism, vigorous agitation and constant propa- 
ganda vve will endeavour to push the middle-class nationalists 
forward in the struggle, vve will cooperate with eveiy social 
element that is objectively antagonistic to imperialist domina- 
tion and’ w’e will stand shoulder to shoulder with every politi- 
cal party so Jong as tliey carry on the struggle against foreign 
domination. Our watchword is ‘No Compromise’. We vmH 
pose mercilessly all attempts to betray the national cause under 
such pretexts as “equal partnership”, “change of heart” and 
the like. Wc wall force the Congress to declare boldly for a 
republican India, completely separated from imperialist domi- 
nation” (Vanguard, 15 February 1923). 

So much from the programme which' determines the tone 
and terms of all oui* wntings, doings and declarations. 
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let us dispro\e the allegations by extracts from the very let- 
ters produced by the government to establish its case. Tlie in- 
tentions attnbuted to us by the prosecuting counsel and the 
trying judges can nowhere be found in the documents produced. 

One of the exhibits, a letter dealing with the possibility 
of nonviolent mass action, has the following passage: “A party 
of workers and peasants must necessarily fight for complete 
national freedont and the establishment of a republic. . . To 
define clearly that our political programme calls for the com- 
plete separation from all imperial connection and the establish- 
ment of a national republican government does not by any 
means lea!d to the committing of futile acts of terrorism, or 
even to an immediate armed revolt” (Vanguard, 1 June 1923). 

In criticising the programme of the socalled Labour Kisan 
Party, Roy wrote : “Whatever this phrase (“labour swaraj")' 
may mean, it cannot be the programme of our party. Wliat 
meant by labour swaraj? How is it to be attained 7 How can 
W6 speak of labour swaraj, which means, if anything serious is 
meant by it, the dictatorship of the proletanat, when the very 
question of swaraj, that is national independence, remains 
unsolved?.. . Our slogan should not be th^ 'ague one of la- 
bour swaraj, which cannot be realised for a long time yet, but 
for a national-democratic government based upon universal 
suffrage, with as much protection as possible for the working 
class” (Vanguard, 1 August 1923). 

Tlie same programme of the Labour Kisan Party was criti- 
cised by Dange, one of the accused in the Kanpur Case, in 
his paper, the Socialist. Dange disapproved of the Labour Kisan 
Party programme, because it did not deal with the question of 
private property and advanced a counter-programme which was 
criticised by us as follows: < 

“Such questions as the abolition' of private property, etc. 
need not be included in the minimum programme. WTiy the» 
talk of such a far-off thing as labour swaraj. It does not come 
within the purvievv of immediate necessities. It is certainly 
out of the realm of practical politics... Tlie programme pro- 
posed by the Socialist calls for “dassless swaraj”, which accord- 
ing to the definition given is something like a socialist com- 
monwealth. It is certainly a far-fetched programme just at this 
moment. Tliere are much nearer goals to attain. It is a long 
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/'=“'l^'-P>t™rchy to a socialist commoa- 
walth . Socialism does not overlook the «rious stages of 
political existence through nliieli a given community must pass 
Wore socialised production, distnbution and exchange is riacli- 
llie Indian masses mil still haic to go through not a fciv 
of thine econoime and pohtieal stages. Is it not premature to 
talk of the socialisation of the means of production, iiliea 
produrtion itself is >ct far from hciiig socialised? 'ITierefore 
c need not fix our gaze so high up in the air. A political ins- 
t tution, which IS necessary for earoing our people through 
the iiitencnmg stages of cconoinie dciclopmcnt, should he our 
rmmcdiate goal. I o lead the working class for the conquest of 
that goal IS our task (Vaiigiurd, 1 Septemher 1923). ' 

Tlie aW quotations arc typical of the general lines of our 
propaganda. Ihe dictatorship of the prolctanat, wholesale con- 
fiscation and violent suppression of classes: are not only absent 
programnii^ we always opposed any deviation in that 
direction. Our objcet in making this statement is to warn the 
revolutionary nationalists against the sinister motives of imps- 
nahsin. A militant nationalist movement can he organised only 
upon the programme advocated hy us. The maionty of the peo- 
ple, whose gnwances can never he removed by any kind of 
patch-work, will eventually rally under this programme. TIic 
revolutionary nationalists belonging to the middle class are 
rncludcd m this majonty. By raising this bogy of class-hatred 
and.confismtion, the government seeks to prevent the union of 
the revolutionary nationalists with the workers and peasants in 
a peoples party. , 'Hus' design of imperialism may succeed in win- 
jiing over to its side a thin upper stratum of our population, 
because the struggle for, national liberation cannot be success- 
fully prosecuted without some readjustment in the' existing 
socio-economic relations. But the great majority has no reason 
to be frightened by a programme which clearly makes for na- 
tional liberation, and the possibility for the free economic pro- 
gress for the entire people. 

1 January 1925. ' • 

THE COMMUNIST P.VRTY OF INDIA 
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2. A MANIFESTO OF THE YOUNG COMMUNIST' ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL TO THE BENGAL REVOLUTIONARY 
ORGANISATION 9 F YOUTH 

Dear Comrades, 

Tlie executive committee of the Young Communist Inter- 
national, in the name of the o»ganis«i worker, ‘ peasant and in- 
telligentsia youth, heartily greets you, brave fighters for the 
emancipation of India from^ the yoke of Bntish . imperialism 
and internal reaction. The Keroic struggles of the toiling mas- 
ses of India for their 'national, and social liberation, the fight 
against Bntish imperialism and the landlord-feudal rulers and 
other reactionary forces which follow the lead of British im- 
perialism, awakens the greatest'sympathy among the tens , of 
millions of worker and p^sant vouth^ throughout the \yhoIe 
world, who today are' conducting a determined stmggle for the 
abolition of exploitation and for the right to rebuild the whole 
world on a socialist basis. , ,|j , - ' ■ 

In the revolutionary, struggle for national liberation, the re- 
volutionary youth of the. orient, plays a most t important part. 
In China,; Egjpt and other oriental. countries, the revolution- 
ary students,, jointly with .the workers and . peasants, are con- 
ducting a, severe ^and stublxim fight against the oppression of 
foreign capitalists., In India, also the role of the students in tJie 
national-reiolutionary struggle is i a. very- importantr one. w ' 

Sacrifices,: the deaths of your .'brothers, ' will not', turn -yoii 
from the path of fighting against Bntish imperialisrn. TTie 
blood-thirsty British bourgeoisie does: not understand that in 
the place of the hundreds who have gone down, thousands 'will 
nse, and in. the place of ‘ thousands; millions. The sanguinary 
struggle of the toiling .masses' for the emancipation of India 
will be carried on to a victory: - . . • ' ' - 

In spite of }xiur heroic efforts, however, j’ou have not been 
able to drive out the foreign capitalists; jou have not been 
able ei’en to obtain any considerable concessions. Does this 
mean that your fight is hopeless ? No 1 A thousand times no f 
It merely shell's that you have not )^t learnt the proper me- 
thods to apply in the fight, you have not jet properly under- 
stood what social classes must conduct-this 'fight to a' iictori- 
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ous finish. You liave not yet studied your own historical ex- 
perience, nor those of other countnes, particularly of Russia. 

The process of development and decay of the Gandhi move- 
ment IS most instructive. Tlie call which Gandhi issued to the 
mass of the Indian people in 1919, to rise against the Bntish, 
fell on willing ears. Millions of Indian, peasants and workers 
merged into a national movement. But instead of, directing the 
revolutionary energy of the masses towards an open and ruth- 
less struggle against Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, Gandhi exerted 
all his efforts to avoid this fight. Gandhi thought that it would 
be sufficient to fill all the government prisons with sincere 
nationalists clothed m khaddar to call down swaraj from heaven. 
But the famine-stricken Indian peasant does not need a spu^‘ 
ning wheel; he requires sufficient amount of land to enable 
him to maintain himself and bis family; he requires the re- 
duction of the burden of rents and taxes w’liich break his 
bent back. The Indian people require neither philosophy nor 
violence, but genuine emancipation from imperialist oppression. 
Gandhi refused to insenbe this slogan on the banner of the 
Congress. Consequently, as soon as the masses realised the 
treacherous character of the doctrines of Gandhism they aban- 
doned the Congress. Deprived of the support of the masses, 
the Gandhi movement began to decline. The November agree- 
ment between Gandhi and Das which dropped the programme 
of ^'noncoopcration” has put the finish on Gandhism. 

Equally, the svvarajists led by Das have shown their inability 
to take up the revolutionary fight for the emancipation of India. 

In addition to the tactics of obstructing the government in tbc 
legislative councils, the programme of the Das party contains 
also proposals for the establishment of workers’ and peasants 
unions for the purpose of rallying the masses of the 
of India to the national struggle. Tlic Swaraj Party has fad^ 
to carry' out its programme. On entering the legislative coun- 
cils. it began to compromise with the government in tlic inte- 
rests of the “right” of native capitalists hkc the firm of 'lata- 
i\ftcr a short period of parlumcntiry- firavorks .ind radieu} 
phrases to deceive the revolutionary- intellectuals, tlic Sv\arai 
Party has at last come out opaily in favour of giving up ^ 
resistance to imperialism. It lias developed itself in favour c 
accepting, on cataui conditions, ministerial posts. TIicsc | 
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rajists have entirely forgotten the wrJeers and peasants. The 
leaders of the Swarajists are dragging the party along the path, 
of petty constitutional reforms to be obtained by acting peace- 
fully as “his excellency’s opposition”. Hence, the examination 
of the e\ents that ha\e taken place during the last few years, 
leads to the conclusion that the leading political groups which 
today stand at the head of the nationalist moi’ement are in- 
capable of leading the Indian people along the path of real, 
emancipation.. 

Tlie fight which you are conducting is a fight against the 
joke of the Bntish capitalists, for the revolutionary emancipa- 
tion of the whole of the people. 

Who represents the majority of this people? 

Even C. R. Das has admitted. that 98 per cent of the Indiaa 
people is composed of workers and peasants. WHio made up the 
rank and file of the revolutionary fights in India during the last 
few years ? Workers and peasants. Who brought about the 
revolution in Russia ? Workers and peasants. Who brought 
about the revolution in Europe and took the most active part 
in it during the course of the 19th and 20th centuries ? The" 
masses of the workers and peasants. 

The Turkish people were able to overthrow the domination' 
of the British, to save its country from complete enslavement, 
retake possession of Constantinople' and TJirace, only because* 
the_ masses of the Turkish peasantry rose in a uar of hberatiorr 
against the alien oppressors. 

The experience of the history of Europe and Asia teaches that 
only the active participation of the broad toiling masses of tlie 
people, i.e. the workers, peasants,, the rev'olutionary intelligentsia 
and all sections of the people, ready to fight for the liberation of 
their countrjv is the guarantee of victoij’.. Your attitude today 
as well as that of the Russian intelligentsia, in the period prior 
to the first Russian, revolution m.l905, and , of the European, 
intelligentsia' in the corresponding period m Western Europe, 
shows that at. a certain stage of revolutionary development the 
intelligentsia regards itself as being destined to bring about the 
revolution and destroy the enemies of the' people and that 
toilers, the workers and peasants, are only emploj'cd m this as. 
a second-rate force. In their view, the masses of the toilers were 
ignorant and illiterate, and therefore incapable of playing any 
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important role. Tlicy ic^rded them as the “unfortunate 
masses” who were to be pitied and aided after victory is 
achie\-ed. 

Nothing can be more erroneous, dangerous and harmful to a 
revolutionist than views like these. The experience of all revo- 
lutions and all national-liberation movements is an incontrover- 
tible proof that the real revolutionary struggle can only be 
earned on by the workers. In all countries where capitalism 
flourishes and with a considerable working class, the proletariat 
plays the leading role in the revolutionary movement. It is the 
only class which is revolutionary to the end, which never stops 
half way and which fights for the complete emancipation of all 
workers. It stands at the head of the revolutionary stru^l^ 
its position in society and the conditions of its social libera- 
tion make it a determined fighter against all forms of political, 
national, social and economic oppressions. 

Tlie revolutionary intelligentsia of itself, keeping to its ovvn 
narrow social circle and sever^ from the working masses, espe- 
cially from the proletarian masscs~tr>ing to carry on an lnd^ 
pendent struggle— cannot and docs not represent a focmidable 
force. But when the revolutionarv- intelligentsia' goes to the 
proletarian and peasant masses, with the intention of hoping 
them, to carry on the political and social struggle it succeeds 
in creating a really great movement. It gains enormous import- 
ance through its successful, rapid and correct development of 
the revolutionary-liberation movement. This is the path on 
which it is dwtmed.to pby its historical role. 

The Indian students have had considerable experience and on 
the basis of this, and also on the experience of other countne, 
they must convince themselves that the fundamental factor b 
the revolutionary emancipation of India is the toihng masses. 
It IS neccssarj’, therefore, to set to' work to organise and rally 
them on the basis of a revolutionary programme which would 
meet their economic and political needs. Sincere revolutionanes, 
those who dream of the revolutionary emancipation of India 
from British capitalism and establishment of a democratic 
lie, those who detest the doles grudgingly given by the bloiw- 
thirsty imperialists, must direct all their efforts to rally the 
masses for real revolutionary struggle. 
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The study of the. conditions of the peasantry, of’ the workers 
and the artisan class reveals .liow hopeless is theic fate under 
the present system which offers nothing but death from slow 
starvation, a drab bestial existence and it is this which makes 
it certain that the workers and peasants will support a fight 
which, while solving national problems, will also improve then 
matenal condition. 

But the stanmg Indian peasants and the exploited Indian 
W’orkers will refuse to follow you if they see that they’, are doom- 
ed to remain the helpless victims of the landlords, usurers and 
manufacturers. Only when the Indian peasants, and workers 
will see that the slogan of the emancipation of India is bound 
up with the satisfaction of their everyday economic needs, will 
give them political liberties equally with the rest of the popu- 
lation of a free democratic republic of India, only when they see 
not mere vague phrasemongering, but the real solution of press- 
ing questions, will they become a powerful revolutionary force 
which will actively rise in the determined struggle against Bn> 
tish and Indian feudalism and crush it and jointly with you 
solve the national and social problems corifronting the toiling 
masses of India. . , , ^ ' 

The Indian National Congress uridef'the leadership' of Gandhi 
frequently called on the Indian workers ' and peasants to the 
fight, but at the first critical momhit he deserted thc'field of 
the battle and' left the deceived’ rna^es at the mercy of the 
British impenalists and native exploiters. Tlie tax strike in 
Gujarat and the United Provinces,’ the Bombay and other strikes 
of 1920 and 192lTiave taught the workers and peasants a great 
deal! ' ' ' , ‘ 

TTie toiling masses of India now have confidence in the lead- 
ership only of those who prove that they will not betray their 
interests, who have really made their interests their own, those 
who will help them and take part mJthe everyday fight both 
against the alien and native exploiters. ' 

It is . necessary to take an active part in all the political and 
economic mass actions of the peasantry and the working class. 

To sum up : 

The revolutionary emancipation of India can be brought 
about only if the broad masses (the working class, the peasantry 
and the intelligentsia) take part in it, and can be successful only 
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as a revolution of these masses, i.e. the revolution must solve 
their political and social problems. 

To sohe these problems, it is necessary to liave a mass orga- 
nisation consisting not only of students. This applies particu- 
larly to the Bengal Revolutionary Youth Organisation. 

Your organisation must consist of worker, peasant and intel- 
lectual 5 outh, who participate in the cver}'day struggle of toilers, 
.and who have set themselves the aim of the revolutionary 
■emancipation of India and the solution of economic and social 
■questions. 

Realising the necessity of organising the worker, -peasant and 
intellectual youth, vve must also point out the nature of such 
an organisation. 

A youth organisation must bo formed on the basis of cen- 
tralism and disdphne. 

Members of the youth organisation must dedicate thenv 
selves to the cause of revolution and the liberation of the toil- 
ers from imperialist and feudal oppression, not heeding the dif- 
ficulties, the conditions and the character of the work which 
they must accomplish. 

Members of the youth organisation must have close contact 
•with the youth masses ; participating and leading them in theii 
■daily struggles. Tlie youth organisation must become the 
deader of the Indian youth and avoid the dangers of becoming 
^ sect. 

, The work among the youth masses, to organise and to gi'^ 
them revolutionary cnhglitenment, and at the same time to 
train themselves to become real fighters in the Communist Party 
of India— leaders of the revolutionary mass movement m the 
country— these arc the tasks which the youth organisation must 
fulfil and which also determine the nature of the organisation. 

Tliis IS the first and fundamental conclusion which must be 
definitely kept in mind. 

Tlie role of tho students is of exceptional value. You v'^lf 
fulfil your histone mission by carrying revolutionary ideas among 
the masses of the toilers, by developing their revolutionary con- 
sciousness, and by establishing a ^htical organisation, winch 
will include workers and peasants, i.c. the elements of the real 
•struggle for the emancipation of India. 
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Tlic second important conclusion that can be drawn from the 
study of the experience of your work and the experience of the 
rc\olutionarj’ movement m other countries is the harmful 
cliaracter of individual terror as a method of the struggle. 

Wc have the most profound respect for the heroism of the 
hcro-terronst who sacnficcs his life for the cause of the libera* 
tion of the people. Our sympathy goes out to him entirely. A 
xevolutionar}’ vvlio is fighting for the cause of the people has 
tlie moral nght to remove the executioners and the garrotters 
of tlic people. But individual terror cannot serve as means of 
emancipating the Indian people, for the reasons : (1) a terrorist 
act directed against an individual does not remove the whole 
system : in place of the one who lias been remov cd the 
British imperialism will appoint another; one official merely 
takes the place of another, but the system of oppression remains 
intact; (2) terror demands a tremendous expenditure of effort 
and diverts attention from the fundamental tasks of rallying, 
organising and rev'olutionanly educating the masses. 

Individual terror is the usual method of fighting adopted by 
groups of intellectuals who do not understand the significance 
of mass fighting, who have no confidence in the possibilities of 
this form of fighting and who believe that a small group of 
intellectuals is able to bring about the revolution without the 
active participation of the masses of the toilers. 

Instead of sacrificing our best forces on acts of terror, these 
should go right m among the masses of the people, in order 
to rouse them for the fight. All your efforts should be directed 
towards organising the masses for the fight; the whole experi- 
ence of Russia and of other countnes, and your own experience, 
teaches this. Lenin’s elder brotlier was a terrorist and was 
executed for his attempt to assassinate the tsar. On the death 
of ]jis brother, Lenin vowed to figlit to tJie end for tlie same 
caus^ but by other and more certain methods. He did not 
take up the method of single combat adopted by the intellec- 
tuals. He set to work to rally the masses for the heroic struggle 
for liberty, and he led the masses of the toilers to victory. You 
too leam to reply to the tyranny exercised by the British 
executioners over Indian ra-olutionaries in a manner that will 
have the greatest effect upon the tyrants, namely, by recruiting 
the millions of the toilers of India for the fight. 
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'Die false views as regards the usefulness of individual terror 
must be combated, m order to divert the rcvolulionat\ zeal 
spent in tins direction towards the broader channels of political 
action. 'I'o condemn individual terrorist action is not the same 
as the negation of the necessity of anned uprising at the suit- 
able moment. 13ut the task of organising a revolution requires 
you to understand and tlicn to explain the significance of the 
revolutionary struggle to the masses, of the necessity to organise 
them and give them revolutionary education. 

It IS interesting to observe tliat the British bourgeoisie which 
has enormous experience in exploiting and oppressing the masses 
of the toilers, got its first shock when in 1919 and 1920 it saw 
the menacing waves of the rising nationalist movement. It was 
not the terrorist acts whtcU commenced in 1907, but the agra- 
rian disorders and the labour stnkes which scared Bntish impe- 
nalism, Haicc their attempts by reforms and doles (Workers’ 
Compensation Act, Trade Union Registration Act and some 
assistance to the cooperative movement) to divert the move* 
raent. 

It is true that the Indian government, which represents the 
interests of the British capitalists and protects the native exploi- 
ters, by its very nature is incapable of solving these problenrs. Its 
reforms are merely a bone thrown to a dog, and no more. 

TIic above arguments should interest you to the extent that 
they indicate how serious is the significance of ithe toihn? 
masses and how their, spontaneous * movements caused by their 
impoverishment compel even the oppressors to make conces- 
sions in order to postpone the revolution., Tliey understand the 
significance of the masses, >'ou must understand it also. 

The third conclusion to be drawn is the necessity to combat 
the ideahstici theories and particularly the theological non- 
resistance philosopliy of Gandhi. . Tlie counterrevolutionary 
character of the theory of nonresistance and the idea of univer- 
sal love for your oppressors clearly proves tliat,such.a theory 
can serve the interests only of the Bntish capitalists and the 
native upper classes. Instead of calling for the rev-oluticnary 
overthrow of imperialist oppression and for the fight against 
reaction, Gandhi advocates patience and love for the guns and 
the whips of the British capitalists. To speak of serenity to the 
starving toiling masses , of India, who are suffering from the 
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urirestramed exploitation of the landlords’and usurers, *means to 
sKuti one’s eyes to the slow death of* the tenant-farmer, means 
to Ignore tlie enormous profits ’made by the manufacturers by 
the exploitation of the workers which is leading to the degene- 
ration of- the working class, -it means to ignore the intolerable 
conditions of the life of the masses of which mention is made 
even in the columns of official publications, it means in fact to 
be a champion of Bntish imperialism and internal reaction' 
How Pharisaical sounds this talk of love, brotherhood, etc. etc.! 

It is -true that the 'fight against these doctrines is not an 
easy one. First of all it is necessary to study the materialistic 
conception of history, to study the natural sciences, particularly 
Dar\vinism, etc. It is extr^ely necessary to take up the study 
of revolutionary- Marxism, to form study circles and to study 
all'the available literature. ' ' • 

To- the rhain 'conclusions we have drawn in this letter should* 
be added a f^ general remarks outlining future work. 'I 
•• One of the fundamental 1 principles in the programme of the 
Young Communist ’ International and the Cominteni- is the- 
closfe inseparable union of the national-ievolutionary movement. 
m‘'India-\vith that of-the‘othcr'oriental' countries and with the 
r^lutionaiy proletariat of 'England- and ‘of other industrially 
developed countries. ' ^ 

the Second ' Congress of the Comintern, on the proposal’ 
of Comrade Lenin, resolution ’was passed which- defined thfy 
union as* one of • the4undameritel principles ‘of our work 'and 
prbgramme. •'Tliis -is quite explicable. The-natidnal-revolu' 
tionary movement in India arid in other colonies,- as' well- a? ther 
revolutionary 'mpvement of the prble^riat in' industrial- coun- 
trifetf, has a common-enemy in the shape of-w6fld imperialism.'- 
' Imperialist capitalism' j's the-worst ‘enemy of Bntish,- French,’ 
German, Russian ‘and other workers. -'It is true that' riot* ’all- 
workers understand this yet.* Tlie’work ’of explaining- this is: 
only just proceeding’ but e\-eiy-\yhere we' see liow the import* 
ance'of the. communist parties is rapidly increasing. It is'natu-' 
ral'thferefbre that the rc\oIutioriaiy alliance against 'wdrld-impe- 
rialisiri is n««sa^-and- inevitable.' Complete’^mutuaF support- 
is’one'.of the principles of the <^mint^. ■ 'During the Idstf 
gerimi election, the' Communist ‘Party of Gr^t' Bri^m*put‘ 
foiward'the demand 'for-the'r^ht^ of complete •sqiara’tiori for* 
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India and secured the election of an Indian comrade to parlia- 
ment. Tlie interests of the British labour movement and the 
national-re\’olutionary movement in India form a common basis 
for this union, and on the basis of this union the hght should 
be conducted for the emancipation of India and the emancipa- 
tion of the British proletariat from capitalism. 

We would advise }’0u to adopt the programme drawn up by 
Comrade Roy for the national-revolutionary movement in India 
in the Vanguard. We support this programme, and would 
advise you to get it distnbuted as widely as possible. The 
Communist Party of India put forward this programme for the 
national-revolutionary movement for those elements who are 
earnest in their desire to fight for the revolutionary emancipa- 
tion of India. Your fundamental task must be to support the 
organisation of the radical elements, particularly those of the 
Jcftwing of the swaraj movement, who will adopt this pro* 
gramme. 

Tlie Bengal National Rev-olution League should fight should- 
er to shoulder wth the Communist Party of India. The com- 
munist party alone in all countries has proved to be the cham- 
pion of the interest of the majority of the people. The actions 
■of the communist party nc\-er differ from its programme, which 
always expresses tlie real desires of the masses. All the sections 
•of the Young Communist International are proud of the lead- 
.ership of its elder brother, the. communist party. We call 
upon you to fight side by side wth the Indian communists m 
the hope that in the future you will take up an honourable 
■position in the tanks of our heroic militant leagues. 

A very important task to which you must devote your atten- 
tion is to remove the differences between Hindus and Moham- 
•medans and to rally all the revolutionary forces into a single 
^'olutionary organisation. It is perfectly clear that these anta- 
gonisms, this split in the rei-olutionary movement, only seric 
the interests of British imperialism and all the reactionary forc^ 
in the country and is frequently provoked by them. Frequently 
•.the outbreak of Hindu-Mohammedan conflicts is, due to 
nomic causes, i-e. to the antagonism between a Mahommedan 
workman and 3' Hindu employer, or betv,een a Mohammedm 
peasant and a Hindu landlord and usurer, or vice versa., \Vhc« 
the r«-olting mayses and the. eqiloiters belong to different 
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gions, it is very easy to sidetrack the movement by religious 
antagonism. Tlie violence committed against the Hindus during 
the Moplah rising reflected the hatred of the Moplah peasants 
towards the Hindu landlords and usurers. Every effort must 
be exerted in order to unite the revolutionary movements into 
one whole, into a single organisation, and to explain to the 
toilers whose interests are served by these antagonisms among 
the masses of the toilers. 

Tlio last question with which we would like to deal is that 
of legal and illegal fomis of work. 

Tlie necessity for increasing the illegal organisation and illegal 
work IS clear and undisputed. But illegal work alone will not 
render it possible to extend influence over the whole of the 
youth, to organise it and to de\'elop its revolutionary conscious- 
ness. 

Hence it is necessary to take an active part in all legal 
organisations like sport, literary and also economic organi- 
sations and in these to spread revolutionary ideas, to form 
fractions and to obtain not only influence but the leadership. 
By developing this legal work, by forming new organisations, 
convening conferences, etc., and by conducting intensive revo- 
lutionary educational work, you will bo able to extend your 
influence over the whole of the youth, organise them and lead 
them. The best elements in the legal organisations should be 
invited to join the illegal national-revolutionary youth organi- 
sations. 

Tins then is the advice and the conclusions which the Young 
Communist International, on the basis of its experience and the 
knowledge of the conditions in your country, would recommend 
to you. 

We would suggest that j-ou discuss these points among your- 
selves and spread these ideas among your revolutionary stu- 
dents. At the same time you must commence to study the 
conditions of the w’orker and peasant youth and take an active 
part in their movement. 

It would be a good thing for you, as far as possible, to w’ork 
in the schools and workingmen’s clubs, in order to establish 
connection and as a beginning to conduct at least ordinary 
educational work. 
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It is with extreme pleasure that we greet the Indian Youth 
League and ue hope that \ciy soon the Indian League uiH 
occupy an honourable place in the ranks of the -Young Com- 
munist League. For the role of India in the approaching fight 
of Oppressed humanity against the yoke of economic and poli- 
tical slavery is very great indeed. We call upon jou to join 
the fight for the complete abolition of all exploitation through- 
out the whole world. 

Hearty revolutionary greetings to our brother league, the 
National Revolutionary Youth League of Bengal, which is enter- 
ing the fighting ranks of the army of the toiling 50uth, fighting 
for the emancipation of toiling humanity. 

Tiic ExEcunvx Committee of the Younc 
COM.NRINIST I.VTERNATIO.V.U:. 

(Masses. Vol I, No 7, July 19-25? 



• \ 'll' ■ < ’ ' ' - 

2.|iBirkenhead’s Challenge 
' and Nation’s Reply 

,/ INTRODUCTION - 1 . ■■■ 

The year >1925 -was a year of continued stalemate of, national 
struggle. "Pohtics-of 1925. largely centred round'council work” 
is the comment of the official history of the. Congress.^ '.This 
had emboldened' the imperialist government as>we have' seen to 
launch a round, of; repre^iom against the rising national-revolu^ 
tionary (terrorist) movement. .They proceeded ■, further, to 
challenge the national movement, particularly.- the Swaraj Party 
which-was for the last two years keeping , up, the rwistance inside 
the legislature. , i Lord Birkenhead, the th^ secretary- of; state 
for India, was arrogantly telling the nationalist; Iraders that no 
further advance of, ladministrative- reforms , m India- could (be 
achieved by .threats; of ;violence. Not uritil^^they gave.up non- 
cooperation andjtumed toj cooperation with (imperialism would 
fhe doors ."tp reiorm *De opened.-, jThe articles and documents, m 
this section, which aieall.fiopi the Masses oi India from i April 
±0 August «1925i deal critically with. this Birkenhead’s challenge 
and the reply the national movement, gave. ,, i! , * , , . tr 

^^'■e have referred earlier to the all-party conference set up 
in 1924 with-the object of ^ving a concrete shape to the na- 

; -d' - i u ■ - 

1. Pattabhi Sitarania>Va, HUtory of, the ludian National C<ingr^r, Vol 1, 

P. 280 . .T-< 
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tional demand for swaraj. This conference met again in Bombay 
on 23 January 1925 under the presidentship of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It appointed two subcommittees: (1) Swaraj subcommittee; 
and (2) Hindu-Muslim unity subcommittee. Tliese subcom- 
mittees met in the early months of 1925, but could not amve 
at any agreement on the main questions of the revision of the 
Lucknow pact and the method of representation on the legisla- 
tive and other bodies. Later a statement was published under 
the signature of Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru. Tliis statement 
said : “The swaraj scheme^ framed by the subcommittee under 
Mrs Annie Besant was before, the committee. Dissenting notes 
are being received by us from the members of that committee. 
In view, howe\’er, of the meagre attendance and because of the 
failure to reach a. decision on the Hindu-Muslim problem, the 
scheme could not be considered. So it was decided that the 
proceedings of the subcommittee be adjourned sine die."® 

On 28 June 1925, some -10 leaders issued a memorandum 
urging the necessity of passing this “commonwealth of India 
bill”. Among the signatories were, apart from independents 
and liberals, also Mrs Sarojini Naidu, the then president of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, and s\\ara)ist leaders 
from Maharashtra, viz M. R. Jayakar, M. S. Aney, G. S. Kha- 
parde and M. Deshmukh. But this did not represent either the 
consensus of Indian opinion or the official stand of the Con- 
gress or the Swaraj Party. 

Another de\elopmcnt was C. R. Das’s manifesto issued on 
29 March 1925. This was issued mainly to allay the apprehen- 
sion raised by the swarajist leaders' support to the Gopinath 
Saha resolution that his party was supporting the activities of 
the “terrorists”. While dissociating himself from the revolu- 
tionary movement, C. R. Das at the same time warned the 
imperialists that “repression will not stop political assassination, 

it will only encourage it”. To “Young Bengal” he made the 
appeal “to figbt hard, fight incessantly and fight clean, to dis- 
ann all obstruction and win svvaraj**.‘ 


« Tliis sv^•a^aj sdieme was the “commonwealth of India bit’" 

**"i w Mrs Besant. 

‘^Indian, Annual Begiiter, Yol 1, 192S. p. 77. . ■ 

4. Ibid, p. 87. • 
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It is this statement by C. R. Das and his speech at the Bengal 
provincial conference at Faridpur on 3 May 1925, which has- 
been criticised in the documents produced in this section as a 
“new orientation” and a “climb-down” of the Swarajist leaders; 
When Lord Birkenhead, in r&ponse to the first statement, 
challenged C. R. Das to “go fonvard and cooperate with the 
government in repressing the violence he so deprecated” (31 
March 1925), the swarajist leader again reiterated his warning 
that repression can never solve the generation of revolutionary 
activities and violence (3 April 1925) » 

At the Bengal provincial conference, C. R. Das clearly stated 
that the Congress and Swaraj Party were prepared to cooperate^ 
with the gos’ernment provided immediate steps were taken to 
establish swarap He also defined the conditions precedent for 
India to agree to a swaraj within the empire. Tlie resolutioir 
adopted at the conference defined the national ideal of swaraj 
in general terms as well as the conditions. It stated “that the* 
national ideal of swaraj involves the nght of Indian nation to 
h\'e its own life, to have opportunity of self-realisation, self- 
development and self-fulfilment and the liberty to work for the- 
consolidation of the diverse elements which go to make up the 
Indian nation, unimpeded and unobstruct^ by any outside 
domination”. The resolution further said that “if the British 
empire recognises such right. . . this conference calls upon the 
Indian nation to realise its swaraj within the Bntish common- 
wealth”. The conference also passed a resolution calling upon 
the govemment to “release all the political prisoners and to 
allow those who are in exile to return to India”. 

C. R. Das in his Faridpur speech makes three points. Firstly^ 
he discusses the question of swaraj within or without the empire 
and opts for the former. He sa>'S : “The answer which the 
Congress has always given is ‘within the empire’ if the empire 
will recognise our ’right and ‘outside the empire’ if' it does not. 
We must have opportunity to live our life, opportunity for 
self-rcalisation, self-development and self-fulfilment, ’ The ques- 
tion is of living our oum life. If the erhpire furnishes sufiicient 
scope for the growth and developmoit of our national life the 
empire idea is to be preferred. If on the contrary, the empire 
hke the cat of Jagannath crushes -'our life in the sweep of its 
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tional demand for swaraj. This conference met again in Bombay 
on 23 January 1925 under the presidentship of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It appointed two subcommittees : (1) Swaraj subcommittee; 
and (2) Hindu-Muslim unity subcommittee. These subcom- 
mittees met in the early months of 1925, but could not arri\e 
at any agreement on the main questions of the re\ision of the 
Lucknow pact and the method of representation on the legisla- 
tive and other bodies. Later a statement was published under 
the signature of Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru. Tliis statement 
said : “Tlie swaraj scheme^ framed by the subcommittee under 
Mrs Annie Besant was before, the committee. Dissenting notes 
are being received by us from the members of that committee. 
In view, lioner’cr, of the meagre attendance and because of the 
failure to reach a. decision on the Hindu-Muslim problem, the 
scheme could not be considered. So it was decided that the 
proceedings of the subcommittee be adjourned sme die."® 


On 28 June 1925, some -40 leaders issued a memoranduin 
urging the necessity of passing this “commonwealth of India 
bill". Among the signatories were, apart from independents 
and liberals, also Mrs Sarojmi Naidu, the then president of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, and swarajist leaders 
from Maharashtra, viz M. R. Jayakar, M. S. Aney, G. S. Kh®' 
parde and M. Deshmukh. But this did not represent either the 
consensus of Indian opinion or the official stand of' the Con- 


gress or the Swaraj Party. 

Another development was C. R. Das’s manifesto issued on 
29 March 1925. Tliis was issued mainly to allay the approhon- 
sion raised by the swarajist leaders' support to the Gopinath 
Saha resolution that his party was supporting the activities oi 
the “terrorists". Wliile dissociating himself from the revolu- 
tionary movement, C. R. Das at the same time warned the 
imperialists that “repression will not stop political assassination, 
it will only encourage it”. To “Young Bengal” he made the 
appeal “to fight hard, fight incessantly and fight dean, to diS" 
arm all obstruction and win swaraj".* 


2. This svvaraj sdieme was the “commonwealth of India bit'’ 
sored by Mrs Besant. 

'3. fndtan Annuat Register, Vol 1, 1925, p. 77, 

4. Ibid, p. 87. '■ 
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jmiperialjstic march there will > j^stificatioa for theiidea. of 
^establishment of swaraj pqtsjde the empire"^ ^ . 

. C. R. Das not only stood for- "swaraj within- the empire’ but 
■went into panegjTics about tlje ‘‘empire idea” and about domi* 
mou status I He- said ; ‘'Empire idea gives* us vivid sense of 
many advantages. Dominion status today is in nc)' sense servi- 
tude. It IS essentially an alliance by consent of '.those who 
form part of the empire for material advantages in the real 
spint of cooperation.”’* C, R. Das was of course putting for- 
ward what was the official stand of the Congress and the Swaraj 
party then.- • • • - ■ 

Thirdly, dissociating himself from the revolutionary 'move- 
ment in Bengal, he called upon the voung mcu-of-Bengal to 
desist from such thoughts, and appealed to "the Bengal provin- 
-ciab conference to declare clearly and unequivocally that in its 
opinion freedom cannot be achieved by such methods”.- Ht 
dealt with the question at considerable length. He‘ traced the 
origin of the Bengal revolutionary movement and gave a reveaV 
ing chronolog)* of leading events in India from 1905 to 1909 
pn this question, ^^^vUe partly attributmg the Indian unrest 
gnd the revolutionaiy mentality among the youth to the govern- 
tncnt’s policy of repression and tyranny, he said : ‘‘But one h 
bound to admit. that the success of the Japanese over the Rus- 
sians in the bloody war about the end of the century, and the 
consequent reawakening , of the country, the guenlla" campaign 
pf the Egyptian nationalists and the activities of the Irish re- 
publicans, and the' subsequent, foundation oh Soviet Russia with 
its worldwide bolshevik propaganda andJastlv the success of the 
Ankara government- in bringing the English and the Greeks 
down to their knees havc.ajntributed pot a littla to the con; 
viction that lada’s freedom must be wuh by whatever riicins 

possible.”’’. 
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national work, on’ the lines> we have pursued for the last two 
>ears so tliat:it may become impossible ’for the gdvemment-to 
cany on the. administration of the country'except by the 'exer- 
cise of exceptional powers. ' Some say we are' prepared to go 
still further and advise the 'country' not' to pay taxes.' ' My 
answer is that I; want to create the atmosphere for national civil 
disobedience which must be the last weapon 'in the hands of 
the peoplc'striving for freedom.’* His illusions' were expressed 
111 his words ti‘*I hope the time will never' come. I see signs of 
a real change. I. see signs of reconciliation cveryivhere.”®'’ 
^^^nle.thc Bengal Congress and the Sivaraj Party at the Farirf* 
pur conference sharply condemn^ government repression of all 
political prisoners detained witiioiit tnal, it also spelt out the 
terms of cooperation in case decisive* steps w^e taken, to esta- 
blish swaraj, ''Meanwhile,' tlie Swaraj Party used its voting 
strength in the Bengal legislative' council to Vote down the bud- 
get, refused to sanction the salaries' of ministers in charge of 
the "transferred subjects” and thus 'exposed .the whole farce, of 
the socalled djarchy. ,.Tlie council session reassembled on ‘17 
Afarch 192?. Tlie newly-appointed Indian mmistCTS in cfiarge 
of the transfened subjects, took'' ^th'^r^'seats on (he treasury 
benches. Das spoke on 25 March' on the Swarajist amend- 
ment refusing the salari« tii'th'c twp’mmisters. He said';, 'I’j, 
‘‘The,systCTi is,ba^, the system is \vicked, jand-as honourable 
men, as honest men, we cannot cooperate \yith the government 
under this sjsteni. , That, is the positionfof .the swarapsts. , iWe 
are asked whaj; \ve,^will do next if [this, motion is passed, pf it 15 
accepted, Tlieie are only tw(), courses open to the, government, 
either take.bacl^ tHe, transferred departments for which I shall 
be, glad. fTlien all the, iniq^uities .of, this^ system, the responsi- 
bility of this systoai, will be ou.the gqvemment whojstayted it. 
If on the other hand, they ordwa dissolution, ^,shaU^be.equalIy 
glad, becaiwe .that means, i.as I,.behwe.j . .that^.sxvarajists ,will 
come backjii} overwhelming majority.”,;, I ■, , ■, . r;* 
- Tlie amendment fori the total' refusal of the ministers’- salanes 
waS’ put, to. vote 69i for./the' amaidment,’<65 agamsti '-TKe 
amendment was carried.” .r.v:;, t. aifl i i ^ Ar. i 


8. Ibid, p. 394. 


*9. Ibid, ISI. 
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Tlicrc w'as anotlicr significant clash in the council on 2> 
March. In the course of discussion on police grant, S. C. Bancr* 
jec (nationalist) said, “the activities of the police department 
were more in csidcncc in iiunufacturing evidence tliaa ia 
detecting crime”. Hugh Stephenson, the home member, de- 
manded tlic witlidrawal of these words. 'Flic president of the 
council asked for the same, 'llie nationalists and swarajists re- 
fused and walked out. Later C. R. Das and B. Chakravatty 
submitted a joint letter to the president in which they* said-’ 
“Your order to wathdraw those words is an infringement of 
liberty of speech.” 

On 8 May 1925, the viceroy certified the rejected budget 
grants. On 13 June 1925, the government of India gazette 
extraordinary announced that with the sanction of the sccifr 
tary of state in council, the decision of the govcnimcnt that the 
transfer of all transferable subjects in Bengal “is suspaidcd 
effect from that day till 21 January 1927, i.c. for the life-time 
of the present council”, 'flic resolution of tlic govemment 
explaining this said : 

“TTie present Bengal council has on three occasions decidrf 
to provide no salaries for ministers.” Tlic occasions were 
as follows: (I) 24 March 1924, (2) 26 August 1924, (3) 2+ 
March 1925. "In these circums^nccs, the govemment of IndiJ 
and the secretary of state for India liave no alternative but to 
accept the thrice expressed desire of the. . . council.” For tbiJ 
reason “the suspension of the transfer has been directed’^® 

On 16 June 1925 Deshbandliu C. R. Das passed away. 
man who spoke of svvaraj for the 98 per cent, who understood the 
need for freedom and further economic and democratic demanibf 
who befriended the revolutionaries and fought against lepr^' 
sjon was no more. Tlie country had lost a militant and far- 
sighted national leader. Candhiji was in Calcutta at that time- 
The whole country mourned the loss. Glowing tributes 
paid to the memory, -to the life and work of the Deshbandhu- 
The Bengal Deshbandhu Memorial Fund was started. 
soon eight lakh rupees were collected. .Tin’s was later used for 
starting a women’s hospital in C, R. Das’s old home which 
had donated to the nation. " ■ 


■la Ibid; p. 152. 
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A stnking tribute, to; the memoiy of the Deshbandhu came, 
from the internationa] peasant organisation— the Krestmtero. 
Its presidium tendered profound condolences to the central coni' 
mittce of the Swaraj Party, as well as to the people of India on 
the demise of the founder and leader of the Swaraj Party. The- 
message further “declared- that .the cause of the founder and 
leader of your party for the creation of favourable conditions for 
the political, economic and cultural development of the lOO 
million mass of the people of India, for which, regardless of 
severe bereavement, your party is continuing to struggle, to be 
also the cause of the Krestiiitem”. The message ended, “The 
Krestintem welcomes the decision of your congress at Faridpur 
regarding the need of immediately proceeding to the organisa- 
tion of the largest masses of the Indian peasants for the fight iru 
the Swarajist cause." 

A copy of this letter was also sent to Shapurji Saklatvala and’ 
is part of the documents seized by the British police when the. 
arrest of 12 communist leaders and the search of party offices 
took place in London on 12, 14 and 21 October 1925. These 
documents were printed as Comniunisf Papers” and presented' 
to the British parliament. Tliey were also filed in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case as cxlubit P. 2376. Quotations are taken from 
the text of the letter in this exhibit.’ 

The statement of, Lord Birkenhead, which t is referred to in 
most of the documents in this section, was made in the House 
of Lords on 7 July 1925. As the secretary of state for India in 
the tory cabinet which came .to, power in Britain after the 
general election at the end of 1924, Lord Birkenhead was making 
a statement on the Indian policy of the British . government.. 

After the Bengal deadlock, the governor-general, Lord Reading, 
went to, London for consultations with the secretary of state 
and the latter was , informing the parliament of the results of 
these discussions. It was an arrogant pronouncement of an 
imperialist statesman, who was' determined, to “discharge the 
responsibility”, that devolved, upon Bntain when, it emerged 

''ll. Documents selected' fropi tiuse obtained .•on.:thef airest of the 
cODununist leaders on the 14lh and 21st October 1925.'cind. 2682 in' 1928.- 
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the supreme power in India in 1765.‘ ‘ In’ dischai^ing the “higfi 
-obligations” of that responsibility, said the haughty lord, "Wc 
shall not be diverted by the tactics of restless impatience. The 
-door of acceleration is not open to menace; still less will it be 
stormed by violence.” ■ ' ’ 

Paying hypocritical to India's art, civilisation, htefl- 

ture and philosophy, Lord Birlcnliead asserted : “To talk of 
India as an entity is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity 
Yet the \erj' nationalist spmt which has created most of our 
•difficulties in the last few )cars is based upon the aspirationi 
and claims of a nationalist India. Tlicrc nc\'er has been such 
a nation.” Denying India's nationhood, he emphasised 
•communal differences” and stated, “If we withdraw from Indb 
tomorrow, the immediate consequences would be .a struggle® 
outrance— I choose my words carefully— between the Moslcn’S 
and Hindu population.” i In the defence .of Britain's nght to 
rule India by the sword, he asserted that no responsible Indian 
bad ev cr demanded “the withdrawal of Bntish troops from India- 
He told “their lordships" that “an immediate repudiation of 
our responsibilities in India would be at,,Ieast as fatal to the 
interests of India itself as in any year since 1765”. ;i i 

Indirectly referring to -the Swaraj* Party, he called it 
most highly organised political party' in India” which 
its energy in the futile attempt to, destroy!' the Montford con- 
stitution which he desenbed'as “a' generous' experiment”. 
he had to admit that the same Swaraj Party bj- its strength m 
the Bengal legislative council had left the go\emment of In<ha 
■^‘no optiori'but.to suspend the^transfer of subjects in that 
vince”. It was' patent W wbfypne that the'dyarchic constitu- 
tion had failed but the imperial lord prevaricated:' “It has 
neither altogether, succeeded, norihas it altogether failed.’ 

Turning to Indian leaders, he said : -“There will be-^them 
be_'no reconsideration' until w-e' see ' e\’erywherc among the 
-ponsible leaders of Indian thought evidence of a sincere au 
-genuine desire W cooperate with us in making the best of t 
-existing c6nstitution.”'On the other hand, he 'challenged ^ 
critics in India” to “produce a constitution which carries 
hind it a fair' measure of' general agreement among thei 

peoples of India”.'- :••,'» , 
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Dealing with India's demand ‘for "ainational army’.’ as a corol- 
lary to, its' demand I for “a responsible government” he evaded 
the question, by talkmgiof ‘‘gradual Indianisation’ as an expen* 
ment of eight units" and of the proposal for "the creation of 
an Indian Sandhurst". ^Vhen he said : "No sane government, 
will allow its army to. become the toy of political parties", what 
he. meant was that the imperialist 'army of occupation was not- 
to be allowed to be, toyed with by nationalist 'parties. 

He foreshadowed 'the appointment of a royal commission for 
constitutional reform, which came later as the' Simon commis- 
sion against , which a powerful mass boycott movement was un- 
leashed. He, spoke' of "the revolutionary outbreak in Bengal" 
and justified "the adoption of exceptional repressive measures". 
Immediately thereafter he spoke of the presence in India of "70' 
million Mohammedans, martial in their traditions and virile im 
tlieir qualities" not because of his sympathy for the downtrodden! 
Muslim. masses but<with tbe^fanning <ofi“the efflorescence of 
communal dififerencesl’ and . ‘.‘disturbances", in mind.; He next 
talked of the reactionary! allies of impenahsm, "the. ruling princes 
of India”, of "their generosity,., their loyalty and .their courage’” 
and pledged to them that “we shall never fall. short in^out obli- 
gation^ to those who ;have shared our perils and never .despaired’ 
0 ^ our imperial destiny".? =■ , ' 'f c j 

I>ord Birkenhead acknowl^ged his/obhgations to , the 8i mil- 
lions who “voted in the las.t-.election” and won considerable- 
success injsomef.provinces ,and at,the centre against the impe- 
rialist governmerit., .But he also acknowledged his "obligations 
in respect of the 250 millions’ m British .India,, of whom we ar^ 
theixesponsible'guardians, and in'a less degree in respect of the 
70j millions in, the Indian statesi’. But who was responsible for 
the fact that there were only 8i million \oters in those daj-s 
out of ‘-250, millions in British India”, and ,70 millions in the 
princely states were disenfrandiised and had no vote? Of course, 
Birkenhead and his kind,, the then imperialist feudal rulers of 
India— the self-appointed "responsible guardians”! Tliere was 
no adult franchise in British India ; a certain amount of property 
and education was needed to quali^ oneself for ^hchise; and m 
the princely states it was a. case of personal rule and there were- 
hardly elected representative institutions there.-. Birkenhead 
was of course determined to maintain this fmperialist-feudall 
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rule and, that is wliy in concluding his oration, assured the 
Jords that “there is no ‘lost dominion'; there will be no 'lost 
iloininion' ” until, of course, British empire itself is “splintered 

^oom”.^2 

Birkenhead’s speech was an arrogant challenge and warning 
lof British imperialism to India's national movement and its 
leaders. We have reproduced here the main parts of that speech 
so that the reader can understand how the national movement 
and its left wing sought to reply to it. Birkenhead's statement 
coming soon after the passing aw^y of Deshbandhu C. R. Das 
Jiad created a new situation for the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi 
immediately took stock of this change. At the Belgaum con- 
igress, as we ha\'e seen, a division of labour was arrived at between 
the Indian National Congress on tlie one hand and the Swaraj 
Party on the other. Tlie Congress was to concentrate mainly 
•on the socalled constructive programme— cliarkha and kliaddar, 
ictc., was to be mainly a spinning association, while the Swaraj 
Party w’as to carry the politics of “noncooperation" into the legiS' 
Jature and provincial councils. Gandhiji now felt that this has 
to change. In a letter addressed to Motilal Nehm dated 19 
July 1925, he wrote : 

“And I have come to the conclusion that I should absolve 
the Swaraj Party of all obligations of the pact of last jear. Tlie 
result of this act is that the Congress need no longer be pr®" 
■dominantly a spinning association. 

I recognise that under the situation created by the speech 
the authority and the influence of the Swaraj Party need to b« 
increased. I would fail in my duty if I neglected a single step 
within my power to increase the strength of the party. This 
can be done if Congress becomes ^a predominantly political 
body. 

‘ Under the pact, the Congress activity is restricted to the 
constmeth’e programme mentioned therein. I recognise tliat 
this restriction should not continue under the altered circum- 
stances which face the country. Not only do I personally 
absolve you from the restriction but I propose to ask the forth- 

- 12. Ml quotations from the m text of the speech printed as AvP^^ 

IV in India in 1925-26, an offidal'annual report prepared by J. Coalmso. 
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coming meeting of the AICC to do hhevvise and place the 
wliole machinery of the Congress at your disposal so as to enable 
you to bring before that body such political resolutions as you 
may consider necessary in the interest of the country. In fact, 
I would have you regard me at your disposal in all such matters 
in which I can conscientiously sen'e you and the Swaraj Party/’^* 
Simultaneously, Mahatma Gandlii gave a public reply to 
Birkenhead- Tliis came in Young India dated 23 July 1925. It 
was a point by point reply. Candhiji mote : 

“Lord Birkenhead thinks the British government are trustees 
of our welfare. We think th^ hold us in bondage for their 
benefit. 

“His lordship says we cannot be a nation with our 9 religions 
and 130 languages. We contend that for all practical purposes 
and for protection from outside, we are one nation. 

“He thinks that noncooperation was a dreadful mistake. Tiie 
vast majority of us, think it alone awakened this sleeping nation 
from its torpor, it alone gave the nation a force whose strength 
is beyond measure, 

“Birkenhead thinks that In Hindu-Muslfm dissensions, the 
British government kept its hand unsullied. It is the earnest 
belief of almost every Indian that the British government are 
principally, responsible for these quarrels. , 

“Birkenhead thinks \\c must cooperate with them, Desh- 
bandhu has shown the my out. Hfe offer stands.” 

Concluding, Gandhiji wrot^ such a cooperation can only be 
on the basis of equality’. “Let us gatlier that forces the non- 
violent force of civil resistance^ and wc shall be equal. This is 
no threat, no menace, .It is* a hard fact,” 

Tims, while rebuffing the challenge and threat of Birkenhead, 
the Congress and Swaraj Party leadership at the same time 
spelt out their tenns of cooperation if concrete and serious 
steps were taken to establish swaraj. Gandhiji referred to the 
offer made by Deshbandhu. On 26 July, the Swaraj Party 
adopted a resolution stating their mllingness to cooperate on 
honourable terms. On 22 August 1925 when \'ithalbhai Patel, 
the sttarajist leader, accepted to be elected the speaker of the 


13. Ittdian Annual Regist^, -Vol 1, 1^5, p. 33 . 
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rule and, that is why in concluding his oration, assured the 
lords that “there is no ‘lost dominion'; tlierc will be no ‘lost 
.dominion ’ " until, of course, British empire itself is “splintered 
.doom”.^'* 

Birkenhead's speech was an arrogant challenge and warning 
>of British imperialism to India's national movement and its 
leaders. We have reproduced here the main parts of that speech 
so that the reader can understand how the national movemcDt 
and its left wing sought to reply to it. Birkenhead's statement 
coming soon after the passing away of Deshbandhu C. R- 
had created a new situation for the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi 
immediately took stock of this change. At the Belgaum con- 
gress, as \\c have seen, a division of labour was arrived at between 
the Indian National Congress on the one hand and the Swan) 
Party on the other. Tlie Congress was to concentrate mainl)' 
-on the socalled constructive programmc—charklia and kliaddar, 
.etc., was to be mainly a spinning association, while the Swarai 
Party was to carry the politics of "noncooperation” into the hp 
Jature and provincial councils. Gandhiji now felt that this hu 
to change. In a letter addressed to Motilal Nehru dated 1“ 
July 1925, he wrote ; 

“And I have come to the conclusion that I should absolrt 
the Swaraj Party of all obligations of the pact of last >car. The 
result of this act is’ that the Congress need no longer be pi®' 
dominantly a spinning association. 

“I recognise that under the situation created by the speech 
the authority and the influence of the Swaraj Party need to t>5 
increased. I would fail in my duty if I neglected a single 
-within my power to increase tlie strength of the party. 
can be done if Congress becomes a predominantly political 
body. 

“Under the pact, the Congress activity is restricted to tbs 
constructive programme mentioned therein. I recognise tha 
this restriction should not continue under the altered circum' 
stances which face the country. Not only do I personaiy 
absolve } ou from the restriction but I propose to ask the fori 

12. All quotations from the full teat of the speech printed ^ ApP^^ 
IV in India in 1925-25, an olBaal'annual report prepared by J* CoatoaOi 
■pp. 350-66. ' ' f i 
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coming meeting of the AICG to do likewise and place the 
whole machinery of the Congress at your disposal so as to enable 
you to bring before that body such political resolutions as you 
may consider necessary m the interest of the country. In fact, 
I would have you regard me at your disposal in all such matters 
an which I can conscientiously serve j'ou and the Swaraj Party 

Simultaneously, hlahatraa Gandhi gave a public reply to 
Birkenhead. This came in Young India dated 23 July 1925. It 
was a point by point reply. Gandhiji wote : 

“Lord Birkenhead thinks the British government are trustees 
of our welfare, ^^^e think they hold us m bondage for their 
benefit. 

“His lordship says wc cannot be a nation with our 9 religions 
and 130 languages. We contend that for all practical purposes 
and for protection from outside, we are one nation. 

“He thinks that noncooperation was a dreadful mistake. The 
vast majonty of us, think it alone awakened this sleeping nation 
from its torpor, it alone gave the nation a force whose strength 
is beyond measure. 

“Birkenhead thinks that in Hindu-Muslim dissensions, the 
British government kept its hand unsullied. It is the earnest 
belief of almost every Indian that the British government are 
principally responsible for these quarrels. 

“Birkenhead thinks we must cooperate with them. Desh- 
bandhu has shown the way out. His offer stands.” 

Concluding, Gandhij'i wrot^ such a cooperation can only be 
on the basis of equality. “Let us gather that force, the non- 
violent force of civil resistance and \ve shall be equal. This is 
no threat, no menace. It is a hard fact.” 

Tlius, while rebuffing the challenge and threat of Birkenhead, 
the Congress and Swaraj Party leadership at the same time 
spelt out their terms of cooperation if concrete and serious 
steps were taken to establish swaiaj, Gandhiji referred to the 
offer made by Deshbandhu. On 16 July, the Swaraj Party 
adopted a resolution stating their willingness to cooperate on 
lionourable terms. On 22 August 1925 when \^ithalbhai Patel, 
the Swarajist leader, accepted to be elected the speaker of the 

13. Indian Annual 1, 1925, p. 33. ' ’ ‘ 
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’ .. he expressed the same sentiments in his first 

. xuuiJiU'is arc often described as critics, destructne 
.. V , 'i‘U Ik *4^ therefor^ become their duty, whenever an 
•v .... op^^v;»umty offers, to show not only to this house 
.'ul u» SPv' 'x>Nvo world that if thej’ Irnow how to destroy, they 
i.V‘ :k*vv to construct. Tliey have to show when real 
kVmcs to them they are ready to discharge the 
^{>011 their shoulders."^* 

Il.uni,^ ixw-n a connected account of the political develop- 
UKut\ iv' vxh\h the documents in this section refer, we now’ 
liuu vx.v dvvumcnts themselves. 

vt' riij^ht of the Bankrupts" and “Hindu-i\fuslim Pro- 
Kv»u ' .iw' ;\‘um»cnts in the April issue of the Masses on the 
v\^\UHv*na’ which met at the beginning of I9;5 and 
tvH* subcommittees, one swaraj’ subcommittee and 
x'I'm Uwulu Muslim one to consider Annie Besant’s “coni' 
x't bulia bill . Tlie>' came to no conclusion. A joint 
j.tato’iKi^l x't ^suuiliiji and Motilal Nehru confirmed this. The 
Ox^MnK'nt v'W this is that "theparties comprising the Congress 
acO ^ ivtuut all along the line". ^ 
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stand on the Gopinath Saha resolution to Fandpur when they 
are condemning ‘‘re\'olutionarj' crime” and are talking of “free- 
dom witlnn the commonwealth”, the swarajjsts are m retreat. 
Both Gandhiji and C. R. Das are sharply condemned for selling 
the people’s birth-nght for a mess of pottage. 

'Hie resolutions proposed by C. R. Das, which were in the 
same spirit as his presidential address, were passed by a narrow 
majority : “A strong minority bitterly opposed the definition of 
suaraj as within the empire and were against the condemnation 
of \iolence and revolutionary action.” The opposition of this 
minority forced C. R. Das at one stage to resign his president- 
ship and withdraw so that the conference almost broke up. But 
later order was restored and the resolutions embodying certain 
compromises were put to vote and carried. 

We have already quoted the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference. But it appears that the opposition did not allow any 
resolution m any way cnticismg revolutionary activities or laying 
down conditions for cooperation with the government. C. R. 
Das made these points in his address but the opposition in the 
subjects committee raged around these questions.^^ 

Tlie last document in this section is an article “Indian Poli- 
tics— An Analysis” by Clemens Palme Dutt, which appeared in 
two instalments in the July and August issues of the Afasses. 
It also appeared in the July 1925 issue of the labour Afonfhly 
edited by R. Palme Dutt. Covering about the same ground as 
the other articles in the section, this article gives an analytical 
review of the political developments in India in the first 7 or 
8 months of 1925 with spedal reference to Birkenhead’s speech 
and the latest developments in the Svraiaj and the Congress 
parties. Before we take up the article itself, it is necessary to 
give a few facts about the author. Just when the article w’as 
being published, i.e. in July 1925, we find a reference in the 
confidential government documents that Clemens Dutt had 

15. In his presidential address to die Faridpur conference C. R. Das 
had said: “If I am satisfied that die present act has transfeired any 
real responsibility to the people — and that there is opportunity for 
stlf-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment under the act, I would 
unhesitatingly cooperate with the gp\-enm»ent and begin constructive 
work within the council chamber’’ {Indian Annual Register, Vol. I, 1925, 
pp. 387-95). ' • _ • 
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central legislature, lie expressed the same sentiments in his fint 
thanksgiving speech : ; • 

I he Swarajists arc often described as critics, dcstructnc 
critics: and it has, therefore, become tlieir duty, whencicraa 
honourable opportunity offers, to show not only to this hoasf 
but to the whole world that if thej’ know how to destro}', th:? 
know also how to construct- 'Ilicy have to show when real 
responsibility comes to them they arc ready to discharge tis 
duties placed upon their shoulders/’^* 

Having givai a connected account of the political deielop' 
ments to which the documents in this section refer, we noir 
turn to the documents thcmscUcs. 


(1)^ Tlie Plight of the Bankrupts” and “Hindu-Muslim Pr'>' 
11 comments in the April issue of the A/asscs on the 

all-party conference which met at the beginning of 1925 
appointed tw-o subcommittees, one sworaj subcommittee 
the other Hindu-Muslim one to consider Annie Besant’s 
inonwealth of India biir. Tlicy came to no conclusion. A)0>n5 
statement of Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru confirmed this. 'T’* 
comment on this is that 'Ue parties comprising the Con|iai 
arc beating a retreat all along the line” ' 

Ma/a„d issues Of ^ ^ C R. iS;- 

“‘.rh ™ 'I ^t^t^entissued from Ri- 
te Week of Mav'’' A conference held rn tj' 

sptches "" t'-e background cl C K- 

Das s speeches is a nesv round of repressioni against the Ben?' 
re\'olutionanes and swaraiKt« n -t. . i b; 

Birkenhead to Indian hjpocntical invitation 

violence and terrorism and his 

pendcnce but home rule witlrin ^ 3 j5 

“new orientation". It is pointed 'n tbi 

“obstructionist tactics so heioir-ili ^ articles tha 

Pirtv adooted the don ^*cally proclaimed when the I 
point is nmde. Pronr Se^iA\?S a md?; 


It InJia fa I925-;e, Appendi, v. p. 307 . 
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stand on the Gopinath Saha resolution to Fandpur when they 
are condemning “re\ olutionaiy crime” and are talking of “free- 
dom within the commonwealth”, the swarajists are in retreat. 
Both Gandhiji and C. R. Das are sharply condemned for selling 
the people’s birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Tile resolutions proposed by C. R. Das, which were m the 
same spirit as his presidential address, were passed by a narrow 
ma)ority : “A strong minonty bitterly opposed the definition of 
swara) as within the empire and were against the condemnation 
of violence and rei’olutionary action.” The opposition of this 
minority forced C. R. Das at one stage to resign his president- 
ship and withdraw so that the conference almost broke up. But 
later order was restored and the resolutions embodying certain 
compromises were put to \’ote and carried. 

We have already quoted the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference. But it appears that the opposition did not allow any 
resolution in any way cnticisiiig re\olutionary activities or laying 
down conditions for cooperation with the government. C. R. 
Das made these points in his address but the opposition in the 
subjects committee raged around these questions.^® 

Tlic last document in this section is an article “Indian Poli- 
tics— An Analysis” by Clemens Palme Dutt, which appeared in 
tw’O instalments in the July and August issues of the A/asses. 
It also appeared in the July 1925 issue of the Labour Monthly 
edited by R. Palme Dutt. Covering about the same ground as 
the other articles in the section, this article gives an analytical 
review of the political developments in India in the first 7 or 
8 months of 1925 with special reference to Birkenhead’s speech 
and the latest developments in the Swaraj’ and the Congress 
parties. Before we take up the article itself, it is necessary to 
give a few facts about the author. Just when the article was 
being published, i.e. in July 192S, we find a reference in the 
confidential govemment documents that Clemens Dutt had 

15. In his presidential address to the Fandpur conference C. R. Das 
had said: "If I am satisfied that the present act has transferred any 
real responsibility to the people — and that there is opportunity for 
self-realisation, self -dev elopment and self-fulfilment under the act, I would 
unhesitatingly cooperate with the government and begin constructive 
work within the council chamber" (Indian Annual Register, VoL I 1925 
pp. 387-95). 
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central legislature, he expressed the same sentiments in his fint 
thanksgiving speech ; j r • 

The Swarajists are often described as critics, destnictne 
entics : and it has, therefor^ become their duty, whenaeran 
honourable opportunity offers, to show 'not only to this housJ 
but to the wliole world that if they know how to destroy, they 
know also how to construct. Tlicy ha\'c to show when real 
responsibility comes to them they are ready to discharge the 
duties placed upon their shoulders/'^* 

Having given a connected account of the political deielop- 
ments to which the documents in this section refer, we no^r 
turn to the documents themselves. 


(1) The Plight of the Bankrupts” and "Hindu-Muslim 
blem” are comments in the April issue of the A/asses on thf 
all-party conference which met at the beginning of 19-5 
appointed two subcommittees, one swaraj subcommittee and 
the other Hindu-Afuslim one to consider Annie Besant’s 
monwealth of India bill”. Tliey came to no conclusion. 
statement of Gandhiji and Alotilal Nehru confirmed this. ThJ 
comment on this is that "the parties comprising the Congrrss 
are beating a retreat all along the line”. ' 


within the Empjre”, ’ “New Orientation of 
Mr Das and C. R. Das at Faridpur” 'are articles from Apr'^- 
May and June. issues of the Masses. They deal with C. R. Das’s 
manifesto issued on 29 March, his statement issued from 
in Apnl and his speech at the Faridpur conference held m the 
first week of May. As we have seen, the background of C. R 
Das s speeches is a new round of repression' against the Bengal 
rcv’olutionan^ and sw-arajists and tlie' hypoaitical invitation bj 
Birkenhead to Indian leaders to cooperate. His repudiation oi 
violmce and twrorism and his definition of swaraj as .“not 
pcndcnce but home rule within the empire” arc characterised 
nw onentatmn”. It is pointed out in these articles that tb« 
obstmctionist tactics so heroically proclaimed when the 

® councU-entry are being. gradual!) 

abandoned . ' In the aiticIc‘“C. R. Das at Faridpur”, the sa^J 
point IS made. From Serajgani, when they took a 


14. India in 1025-20, Appendij v, p. 367. 
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stand on the Gopinath Saha resolution to Faridpur when they 
are condemning “re\’olutionary crime” and are talking of “free- 
dom within the commonwealth”, the Swarajists are m retreat. 
Both Gandhiji and C. R. Das are sharply condemned for selling 
the people’s birth-nght for a mess of pottage. 

'Hie resolutions proposed by C. R. Das, which were in the 
same spirit as his presidential address, were passed by a narrow 
majority : “A strong minority bitterly opposed the definition of 
swaraj as within the empire and were against the condemnation 
of violence and revolutionary action.” The opposition of this 
inmonty forced C. R. Das at one stage to resign his president- 
ship and withdraw so that the conference almost broke up. But 
later order was restored and the resolutions embodying certain 
compromises were put to vote and earned. 

We have already quoted the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference, But it appears that the opposition did not allow any 
resolution in any way criticising revolutionary activities or laying 
down conditions for cooperation with the government. C. R. 
Das made these points in his address but the opposition in the 
subjects committee raged around these questions.^® 

Tlic last document in this section is an article “Indian Poli- 
tics— An Analysis” by Clemens Palme Dutt, which appeared in 
two instalments in the July and August issues of the Masses. 
It also appeared in the July 1925 issue of the Labour Monthly 
edited by R. Palme Dutt. Covering about the same ground as 
the other articles in the section, this article gives an analytical 
review of the political developments in India in the first 7 or 
8 months of 1925 with special reference to Birkenhead’s speech 
and the latest developments in the Swaraj and the Congress 
parties. Before we take up the article itself, it is necessary to 
give a few facts about the author. Just when the article was 
being published, i.e. in July 1925, we find a reference in the 
confidential government documents that Clemens Dutt had 

15. In his presidential address to the F^ndpur conference G R. Das 
had said. “If I am satisfied that the present act has transferred any 
real responsibility to the people — and that there is opportunity for 
self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment under the act, I \vould 
unhesitatingly cooperate wth the gpsemment and begin constructive 
work within the council chamber" (Indian Annual Register, Vol. I 19‘’5 
pp. 387-95). 
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made an application for passport with a view to conic o\cr to 
India. A British passport office letter dated 23 July 1925 sajs : 
“Clemens P. Dutt ;\is!ics to make journey to India September 
next to meet relatucs in Calcutta— motlicr and father imU 
accompany him, botli have valid passports." /\n order passed 
on this application in August 1925 s^tes : “Secretary of state 
for India recommends that an endorsement on his passport for 
travel to India should be refused/’*® 

We find this confirmed by a CPGB document. Tins 
is R. W. Robson’s report on a colonial conference held at 
Amsterdam on II and 12 July 1925, seized by the Bntish police 
•when 12 British communist leaders were arrested and later 
printed in Coninmnist Papers. In this report, which is repro- 
duced m full m a later section and commented upon, we have 
the following : Robson was reporting about the proposal 
sending Dutt to India for the work there" on winch "Roy said 
that he had been instructed to go alicad with the question of 
Dutt being sent to India in the absence of any objection from 
the Bntish party arid from Dutt himself". 

Tlie question of C. P. Dutt going to India' came up because 
he 'was, as a communist, already doing political ■ work among 
young Indians; mostly students m England. This w'ork he was 
doing, under the CPGB and in close cooperation with M. 

Roy who was then iii charge of the Eastern Bureau of the Comm* 
tem.' Firstly; C. P. Dutt was a member of the Indian Bureau, 
'an organisation of leftwing' Indian patriots the core of- which 
was communists. Apart from Dutt,' there were' Dr A. C 
Bancr)i, Upadhya)^, P. C Nandi and others in the Indian Bureau- 
'Among the activities of the bureau was the ' organisation of au 
Indian Seamen’s’ Union, consisting of sailors and khalasis work- 
ing on boats plying' between England and India. • Upadh)aj'U 
was leading the union. C.-^ P.' Dutt was active in thcA^^orkers’ 
Welfare League of^ India' which -was started with the express 
purpose of helping the nsing organised trade-union movement 
in India. Besides he was also helping to circulate the 
organs of the CPI such as Vanguard and later Masses among 
Indians and also , assisted in organising their study circles. 
Dutt was also helping Roy to run tlie journals and arranging 

16. Home-Pol- F 99/xi, 1925. 
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their dispatch to India via France as well as through seamen via 
England. Tlius we see that Dutt \vas not only working 
among Indians in England, but was also sharing with Roy the 
work of organising the Communist Party in India. We shall 
see later that he attendcdi the Amsterdam ineetmg where this 
work was reviewed. Still later we find that Dutt together 
with Mohammad Ali and M. N.- Roy were the three-man 
Foreign Bureau of the CPI as defined in its constitution. 

Re\’ie\ving the political scene in India after the passing away 
of C. R. Das, the article focuses attention on the work' of the 
Swaraj Party. It points out how its obstructionism in the 
assembly and 'in the councils is nbw'tempered by its decision to 
serve on ^government’s steel protection committee ‘and “to -vote 
for the steel protection bill granting an enormous bounty to 
the Tata steel interests without a -thought to the conditions 
of the exploited steel workers”. But it points out that though 
the aim of the leaders of the Swaraj -Party has 'become to' strike 
a bargain with the government for the “reform’ of the reforms”, 
the rank 'and' file are already ' alienated 'and not ' interested 
in parliamentary ' riianoeuvrings. The situation - iV 'heading 
towards a 'split ‘in' the Swaraj' Party while in the’Congress itself 
“the yam-spinning franchise” is arbu^ng a revolt. 'The -writer 
then goes on to refer to the Indian Labour Party which Lala 
Lajpat Rai anJoth'crs-wereltrying to floatat-that time.' Biit it 
is 'pointed out that this Labour Tarty.' cannot 'take 'the place 
of a nationalist organisation,^ based’- as’ it- was* on trad^uniori 
movement^ which was then in' the' hands' of ■ reformists ’-and 
liberals/ ■' ■" J - 'i: • 'c ; /r 

The ’article’ concludes by stating that what' was needed*“\vas 
a workers’ and prasants’ party, which-will-base itself on- a social, 
economic programme for remedying 'the present disabilities of 
Indian labour”. It' states' further that “Such a party:, must 
be a mass nationalist party.” ' . • ' r j. ‘ ' 

The workers’ and peasants’ party is here represented as being 
organised independently,' as alternative to the Congress-and the 
Swaraj parties and with its own mass base among workers and 
the toiling masses. Tliat it also works within the broad na- 
tional movement is understood and gets clarified later as the 
idea of the united anti-imperialist front is. worked out in 
practice. 



1. POINT OF VIEW OF THE MASSES 

THE PUClIT OF niC BANKRUPTS 

It is now three months since the National Congress, assezn- 
bled at Belgaum for its annual show, exhibited once again its 
utter and fundamental bankruptcy by failing to give the neces- 
sary lead to the vital elements m the nationalist movement- 
elements which, being closer to the masses, were interpreting 
the need for courage and realism in the stiff fight against British 
imperialism. We remember how the “great-souled” Gandhi 
himself— recreant to the aspirations of many millions— could do 
nothing better than express himself in childish petulance ag- 
ainst the revolutionaries and put forward as his own original 
contnbution a scheme of swarai which, in its studied lack of 
political vision, was m the actual circumstances nothing l«s 
than a calculated insult to the intelligence of his countrjTiicn. 

The bankruptcy exhibited at Belgaum has been rendered 
more glaring and incontestable— if that were indeed possible- 
at Delhi where the committees appointed by the Bombay All 
Party Unity Conference held their sterile meetings recently- 
It will be remembered that the Congress, in its incurable in- 
capacity to face the urgent issues of the hour, had abdicated 
its proper function at Belgaum, and had condemned itself to 
marking time in waiting for the decisions of these committees 
It had even gone beyond and bespoken its acceptance in 
ads’ance of these decisions, whatever they might be. There could 
be no more damaging proof of self-stultification. As a matter or 
fact it is the logical consequence of the loss of contact with 
the living currents of the movement. 

Now these committees Imc met and deliberated. Tlic result 

confusion worse confounded. E\cn the emasculated and 

meaningless phrases and fonnulas which the Congress «as ex- 
pecting from the Delhi committees are not forthcoming. The 
state of ad\-anccd dccomixjsition of the existing parties could 
not be better registered than by the admitted failure on the 
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part of these committees to offer any solution whate\ cr for the 
questions referred to them. It is c\en said that there u-as in- 
sufficient attendance at the meetings held respectively by the 
two committees; the centre of political gravity is obviously 
transferred elsewhere. However the particular committee — or to 
be more exact subcommittee — charged with the drawing up of 
the ‘‘future constitution of India”, which really meant whittl- 
ing down the conception of swaraj to dominion status, did put 
in some amount of work under the inspiration, as it seems, of 
Mrs Annie Besant, who has left preoccupation with the beati- 
tudes of Hindu philosophy for the more urgent task of assuring 
Bntisli domination m India under some form or other. 
Apparently she has not been able to inspire among her fellow- 
members i of the committee that love for “the British connec- 
tion” with winch she herself is consumed, for following upon 
the publication of her scheme of the Indian constitution, "dis- 
senting notes are being received from the members of the com- 
mittee”, as a statement issued by Messrs Gandhi and Motilal 
Nehru declares. 'Tlie fiasco of the whole affair is apparent from 
the same statement, which sa>’s that the committee is adjourn- 
ed sine die. It is one more' demonstration, if indeed any was 
needed, that ' the parties composing the Congress— it is un- 
necessary to mention the others outside—are beating a retreat 
all along the line. 'Tiiey>have practically and formally given up 
the fight for the freedom of the countiy— a fight to which they 
were momentanly harnessed by the impenous revolutionary 
elan of the masses; they have degenerated into parliamentarians 
and leformists— the more miserable at that, because ’ there arc 
no "parliaments” to speak of in' India and there' are no 
"reforms”' which their wrordy agitation could secure- for them, 
unaided by the menacing momentum, increasing from day to 
day, of- the revolutionary forces operating m the vast social back- 
ground beyond. ’ ■ - 


‘ THE mNI>U-»IOSLTM PROBLEM ^ 

Tlie Hindu-Muslim problem, as if exists today, is' principally 
the creation of Congress politics of' the last few years.' One of 
the Delhi committees we are 'speaking' of w’as charged with 
finding a solution ostensibly for tins' very problem. It has found 
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none; and the failure is so self-evident that it had to be admit- 
ted in so many words. Tljc Gandhi-Nchru statement, from 
which we have already quoted, sa>s in this connection “in our 
opinion there was, moreover, no material for coming to any 
definite conclusions nor is there a likelihood of any being readi- 
ed in the near future”. 

There is nothing surprising m this, llic members of the 
committee to judge from their earlier commitments either 
know nothing about the Hindu-Muslim problem or— which is 
more likely— they shut their eyes deliberately to its real nature. 
It may even be said, particularly of Maulana Mohammed Ah 
and Swami Shraddanand, that having themselves by then 
nefarious propaganda created the problem, they arc not in a 
hurry to solve it. And the members of this committee— lihe 
other committees and conferences before this— met, not really 
to bring Hindus and Muslims together, but to extend Hmdu- 
Muslim differences still further, namely to the legislatures and 
the local bodies. In other words the Hindu and Musliip.nie®' 
bers of the committee set before themselves the task of 
ploiting, for their own purposes of narrow political chicane 
against each other, the riots and quarrels which the Hindu and 
Muslim sections of the masses are provoked by. a false and arti- 
ficial propaganda to engage in. , 

We need not take very seriously the bland admission of 
Messrs Gandhi and Motilal Nehru that there is no "likelihood 
of any conclusion being reached in the near future” so far ^ 
the real question of the unity of the Indian masses is oon- 
cemed..The workers and peasants of India, irrespective of what 
religion they prqfess, constitute one social class whose econonu^ 
interests are identical. The reactionary bourgeois leaders of the 
existing political parties may. succeed for some time in incitioS 
the masses to fight among themselves— just as the workers and 
peasants of Europe were egged on to kill each other by the 
lying propaganda of thdr respective bourgeoisie dunng the bt® 
war. But this propaganda cannot succeed, either in India or m 
Europe, for all time. The dcv-eloping consciousness of the 
masses of India will give the lie .to the disunion that is sown 
among them in .the name of religion by, the band of maulana* 
and swamis, .acting as, the.^ents of 'the, existing social syste® 

, of oppression and. exploitation. Nowhere perhaps is it 
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than 111 India that “religion is the opium of the people”, and 
the virulence of this kind of opium-poisoning in the body-politic 
of India, as seen in the bloody series of “religious” riots, shows 
to what extent the dealers of this dope have been active. 

Notes and Neivs 

SWARAJISTS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

Mr C. R. Das, according to a Reuter cable of 29 March, has 
published a manifesto in the name of the Swaraj Party in which 
it is stated that the policy of that party is not to encourage 
violence, but to seek cooperation with the government under 
such conditions as will permit it to work honourably for the 
country and to win for India ei'cntually a place among the free 
nations of the British empire. Mr Das advises his countrymen 
to fight for this cause, but to fight loyally. 


(Masses, Vol 1, No 4, 
April 1925} 


2. NEW ORIENTATION OF Mr DAS 

Judging from statements issued at Patna in the beginning of 
Apnl Mr Das has felt the necessity of declaring his full identi- 
fication with the policy of “law and order” upheld by the 
moderates and by the right wing of his own Swaraj Party. But 
he has gone much further than mere repudiation of violence 
and terronsm^a repudiation already? made on .several different 
occasions and scarcely necessary for any except the most un- 
reasonably diehard. ^Ir Das has definitely aligned himself and 
his party on the side of compromise and negotiation as oppos- 
ed to resistance and obstruction for the attainment of that 
form of swaraj which he has now openly announced to be not 
independence but home rule within the empire. 

llie surprise and delight with which his words were hailed 
by government authorities both in India and Britain were 
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manifested by tlic public speeches of \arious officials of \shicli 
the statement by Lord HirlxCnhcad \v.is most notc\\orthy. Mr 
Dass overture was met bj smootli phrases that were a distinct 
invitation to continue his progress towards cooperation and 
understanding. Rumours of an imitation to London to con- 
fer with tlic viceroy and secrcLirv' of state for India were nfc 
but notlimg has come of it all. In response to a question m the 
House of Commons it was said that no statcniait could be 
made on the subject of a possible imitation to Messrs Das and 
Gandlii on the occasion of Lord Rciding’s visit to London. So 
far the nevv' orientation of Mr Das has reaped nothing but fair 
words and smooth phrases which may have tended towards the 
creation of a better atmosphere*’, but which have certainly 
not resulted in any concrete gam for the cause of swaraj*. 

One thing seems certain that obstructionist tactics so heroic- 
ally proclaimed at the time the Swaraj Party adopted the slo- 
gan of council-entry arc being gradually abandoned and that 
futile hopes arc being nurtured of an "understanding” between 
the spokesmen of Indian nationalism and tory arbiters of British 
imperialism for some kind of superficial concession which will 
save the faces of Indian leaders and concede in some sort their 
utter failure to meet the new policy of force and repression hj 
resistance and courage. New leaders must be found to continue 
the fight. 


Olasses, \’ol 1, No 
May 19^) 


3. C. R. DAS AT FARIDPUR 

The Bengal provincial conference held its annual session at 
Fandpur m the first week of May. Its last session were held 
last year at Sirajgunj where, on the initiative of Mr C. R. 
the famous resolution was adopted paying homage to the inten- 
tion, if not to the act, of the Bengal terrorist, Gopinath Saha, 
who had shot down an Englishman in the streets of Calcutta 
The Gopinath Saha resolution almost created liistory. It 
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voiced in Mahatma Gandhi a &esh and a more violent exhibition 
of his pathological susceptibility to the all-sufEcing beatitudes 
of nonviolence. The more go-ahead and advanced elements in 
the Swarajist rank and file found ranged against them the op- 
portunist and the pacifist-reformist elements, ^^^llle the watch- 
dogs of British impenahsm m India chose to see in the svvarajist 
canonisation of the martyred Gopmath a sign that the Swaraj 
Party was being led by Mr C. R. Das towards the long-dreaded 
revolutionary orientation which the chronic chaos of the politi- 
cal situation had made inevitable. 

But today it is a long cry from Sirajgunj to Fandpur. Many 
events have taken place in the intervening period. Not the 
least of these is the definite emergence of the Swaraj Partv— 
now authontatively representing the Congress by mandate— as 
a reformist part}' of mere parliamentary opposition (not even 
of obstruction, as the svvarajist election manifesto of 1923 had 
proclaimed). And indeed if the Faridpur conference did not in 
so many words recant the mild militancy of the Sirajgunj pro- 
gramme, -it did sometliing else, equally, if not mor^ scif-stulti- 
fjing it registered and approved— so far as Bengal is concerned 
—the final evolution of svvarajism into refomnsm, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from liberalism and modcratism which had been 
branded as the most heinous political adharma and driven into 
the farthest background of national life not so very long ago 
m the he)'day of noncooperation. ■ 

As a matter of fact the swarajists assembled at Faridpur— not 
happily quite unanimously, as tlic uureported ' dissensions of the 
subjects committee show— agreed vvitli the president of ' the 
conference, Mr C. R. Das, tliat "provided that some real res- 
ponsibility is transferred to the people, there is no reason why 
we should not cooperate with the government”. Tlic principal 
resolution adopted by the conference further said that . .this 
conference calls upon the Induu nation to realise its swaraj 
within the British commonwealth”. It is no wonder that Bcpin 
Chandra Pal of the Bengalee, who for montlis past has been 
vvnting egregious nonsense about "revolutionary criminalism” 
and the dangers of "isolated sovereign independence”, welcom- 
ed the turn events took at Faridpur' vvitli a rhapsody only tem- 
pered by incoherence. 

In the presidential address Dcslibandhu C. R. Das applied 
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himself to defining once again “tlie national ideal of- freedom” 
which remains so persistently bc)-ond the reach of the Indian 
people that an attempt, e\-ai at tliis hour of the day, to enu- 
sage more clearly what it means and to define more rigorously 
the mcUiod of attaining it must be welcome. It is more than 
ordmanly welcome and interesting when it is Mr C: R. Das 
who attempts this excursion into the domain of intellectual 
c an y. or, is it not he who has been inconsistent with remark- 
a Je consistency and has undergone sensational metamorphoses 
since the Gaya congress when he ushered in-witli the assis- 
tance of Motilal Nehru— the Swaraj Party on the political 
arena with slogans of battle against British imperialism-slogans 
which br^thed the ardour of resolt such as India knew and 
felt in the fateful years of 1921-22? One remembers that in 
those days Mr C. R. Das used to speak feelingly of "swaraj for 
the 98 per cent . He seemed to abhor that ideal of freedom 
which W'ould merely substitute indigenous for foreign exploita- 
tion of the masses; as he put it in his own chromatic phraseo- 
logy, his id« of swaraj was not the replacing of the “white 
bureaucracy” by a "brown bureaucracy”. Since then Mr Das has 
been caught into the ineshes of a pscudoparliamentarism which 
can only lead, by a curious irony, precisely to the regime of the 
very brown bureaucracy” before .which his imagination had 
rwoil^. His political conduct and that of lus party under hiS 
direction ha\e gnen the lie to these early formulas. Tlie masses 
of India do not now figure-even as a figure of speech-in the 
discourses of, Mr Das; it would almost seem that so far as the 
political purposes of Mr Das and Iiis party are concerned they- 
the masses— have ceased to exist. , 

Now that his apostacy from his earlier faith has turned full 
cycl^ how does Mr Das define swaraj and the method of 
attaining it? - , , 

It is in the context of the circumstances that immediately 
preceded the Faridpur conference that one can understand the 
full significance of the definitions which Mr Das attempted m 
his presidential address. Tlie .circumstances can veiy bnefly he 
resumed here : Considering the country to be on the eve of a 
raolutionary orientation, the.' government of .Lvtton in Cal- 
cutta launched a policy of ccceptionally . severe repression hy 
the promulgation of the infomous “Bengal ordinance". The 
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policy has materialised in, the imprisonment without trial and 
for indefinite periods- of militant workers in the nationalist 
cause in, Bengal; it was design«i by .the British authorities to 
operate as a separatirig wedge between the most compact poli- 
tical party, namely that of the swarafists and the revolutionaries 
who were gaining ground - on allisides ideologically and con- 
cretely in the propitious, atmosphere of the moral and material 
collapse of nonviolence of Gandhism on the one hand and the 
futile parliamentarism of the‘swaia|ists on the other. As design- 
ed, the tactics succeeded; the swarajists were manoeuvred into 
a position ,of isolation from the re\'olutionaries,' they were cut 
off from liaison and contact with the combatant effectives. A 
bolder generalship ^^ouId have met the situation by a more in- 
timate liaison and a more permanent contact, leading to an 
e\-entual open juncture of - all the available forces on a chosen 
terrain from which to deliver battle to the enemy. As it is, a 
blunder as monumental as the retreat of Bardoli was committed 
again. At BardoH a position rich with immense offensive' possibi* 
hties of carrying the battle into the enemy’s ground was given 
up in favour of a catastrophic retreat, the demoralising conse- 
quences of which are not yet exhausted. Today in the situation 
created by the Bengal ordinance— the situation of a’ tremendous 
attack by the enemy to divide our forces— a powerful defensive 
position— whence alone. the attack could be successfully ‘con- 
tained— has .been abdicated. In the' active battle-front, across 
which, the- forces of- Indian' ;liberation face the forces of Bri- 
tish domination, there is -no such moment as can be called a 
truce or an armistice, as there is no single position which, can 
be considered . stationary, If wc arc not attacking, • we shall be 
attacked; if we are not ad\andng, we shall retreat. The histoty 
of our. struggle from Bardoli-. to ‘Faridpur is an illustration. Our 
great offensive /ailed atj Bardoli; ; ever- since ne have' been 
treating— giving up (position' after' position— under the pressure 
of .the enemy offensive. Today thc;cnemylhas carried the battle 
into our own. ground ‘and seems cffectnely to have divided' our 
forces- by the-latest tactics of the' “Bengal ordinance”. ■ 

But, as said abo\e, the position can at no moment be sta- 
tionary. For the British tacticians, .the question now remains 
of rounding up the unliappy sivarajists. The Faridpur confer- 
aice met in the midst of the rounding-up process. - If’ for the 
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recent cooperation”, wind, figured in the 

■■ho.?ounW ? “ ““ '“P'y "bstitute the phrase 

oicrar„ T" 0"e will sec the sort of pre- 

re ien shff ^ r “f ontmanoeuvrd 

mi»ht 'ictorioul enemy 

rt ilH ? been so eonrplete that 

fnt It f *" “t' D« end Ins lienten- 

that "f f,*’”' ‘o ehocse between this and 

but r^^a '■ i n n': *“cs and deferred Sliara,, 

of te™ M ■ " ^ “"'““flege of seeming discussion 

lack ortr^“'n'‘^'f ‘ ‘o ^-^-^ept whatever terms or 

cumei^t ,„?T u ! ®'*™'>ead may consider in their 

tSn. >■> London as applicable to the si- 

of P'en^Pnr there had even been an exchange 
don®afd Tr n‘'”= of state for India in Lea- 

Inal ren t'^' “bscuro negotiations with the 

hnht^^tl ®"‘“b "’’P^nlism in Calcutta; Mr Das 

of"i ' ® t "® '? *b»P® “ preliminary manifesto, 

for tr f “/a™ S™'’ bn rebuked the revolutionaries 

Ir^rt” o 7®“' 1 7‘;. b' ^'bed timidly for a "ehange of 
heart on the part of the government; and finally he offered 
svvniaiist cooperation to the government in the formation of 
a stable ministo-- m Bengal, if the present legislative council 
were dissolve for fresh elections, if the political prisoners 
were re eased or bmught to trial, and if some tentative steps 
were taken towards the granting of provincial autonomy. There 
nmer was a more ignominious climb-down. But it was not con- 
sidered emougl. by Birkmhead. The swaiajist cup of humiliation 
^d jet to be drained to the dregs. In his answering "gesture" 
from London, Birkenhead asked Das to go further, and as an 
earnest of Ins desire for cooperation, to help the government 
m the stamping out of what ,s called "revoliitionao- crime", 
n.e native qualities of Mr Dass imagination must have help- 
ed at this moment to conjure up a vision of himself as the 
prime minister of an autonomous Bengal, going about the 
country to stamp out in the name of patnotism the nefanous 
band of voutliful disturbers of law- and order. He was however 
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seriously thinking of going to London to “dose up" with the 
offer of Birkenhead; for, did he not broadcast the news of his 
impending visit to Europe for reasons of health ?, Tlie fates 
have however been very unkind sto Mr Das; instead of reco- 
\ering his health m the ^antichamber of Lord Birkenhead in 
London, Mr Das, is now, according to reports, bound for the 
more prosaic health centre Ootacamund. 

It was fresh from these negotiations' that Mr Das went to 
Fandpur to deliver his presidential address. It was then no 
wonder that he spoke of mass civil disobedience only as an 
after-thought and at the tad-end of his speech, almost with 
an apologetic air. It is no wonder too that, after a long circum- 
locution, he defined the “national ideal of freedom" as swaraj, 
and he defined swara) as something which could be and should 
be achieved within the British empire. It would seem that Mr 
Das had no love for “meie independence”, indeed indepen- 
dence “gives us no positive ideal” and “may be the negation of 
swara)". On the other hand “the empire idea gives us a vivid 
sense of advantages"; and “dominion status today", Mr Das has 
discovered, “is in no sense serv'itude”. The idea of the Bntish 
empire is “specially attractive" to Mr Das because of “its deep 
spmtual significance”. The man- who must have specially appre- 
ciated this part of Mr Das’s speech must have been hlahatma 
Gandhi who was present in tJie conference and perhaps re- 
membered that in far-off heroic da}S he had called the British 
empire “satanic". However so ovenvhclmcd was Air Das by the 
spintual and other significances of “the great commonwealth of 
nations called the British empire" that he hurriedly conceived 
it as being synon>mous with “the federation of the human 
race". After that Mr Das triumphantly proved that “it is for 
the good of India. . . that India should strive for freedom within 
the commonwealth”. 

Traitors before this have bartered away the birthright of peo- 
ples for a mess of pottage; in this sordid commerce as practised 
by C. R. Das with Mahatma Gandhi holding up the candle, 
there is something ovenvhclmingly and indescnbably odious. 
Traitors the)’ are; and their treason is against the interests of 
the vast impoicrislicd and cvpioitcd millions of India. Tljesc 
millions, stneken with chronic miser)’, are at last conscious of 
their strength and are ready to break the fetters that bind them 
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to the “Dnlish commonwcilth'*; Hic>* aic impatiwt to sen* 
turc forth by their jjuin strciigtli into the larger life of frc^ 
doni and abundance. And here »s a .\lah.itina, corrupt to the 
core uith a false idcologv, stepping into the brcich to hold 
them back in the name of the \\om-ont shibboleth of non* 
violence; and there a Dcshbaiidhu comes in the guise of a false 
friend, preparing to sell in the open market-place the biith- 
right of the millions for the interests of the few hundred- 
thousands who constitute his little class. 

'I’hc class-ongin of C. R, Das’s treason becomes evidait when 
we come to that part of his sptx-ch where he urges his reasons 
against “the addiction to rcsolutionar)- methods”. We resenc 
for our next number an examination of tlicsc reasons. We must 
howeser say here that the “rcsolulionary* methods” agi'wt 
wliicli C, R. Das imeighs ate not cvictly ours. We also notice 
that m speaking of the revolutionaries, he not only confu^fi* 
them with terronsts, but also practises' his professional trick ^ 
a lawyer of stating a cue badly, the better to condemn »■ 
From reading his address, one would imagine tliat revolution 
is exhaustively defined by dcprccator)’ references to the use w 
the bomb and tlic'rcvoUcr and tliat the latest thing in 
lutions is the taking of the Bastille in 1789. -Isvidcntly the 
Indian revolution, wlicti it takes place) would be a surprise to 
Mr C. R: Das, because its means would be other than the 
bomb' and the rcvolvcr‘'and its achievements indfc than the 


storming of the Alipur 'Jail. 
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' INDIAN POLITICS : AN ANALYSIS 
"j ,, CiXAIENS DUTT 

PRESENT TENDENCIES IN INDIA' 

Tlie death' of C. R. Das, the leader of the Swaraj Padj, 
came at -a critical moment. For India at the present time 
stands' before a new stage 'of political development. That » 
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the explanation of the present spectacle of confusion in Indian 
politics, a confusion not ^ merely obvious to outsiders but ap- 
parent and alarming to ^ the central figures on the Indian po- 
litical stage. .During the crowded’ experience of the postwar 
years many cJiangcs have taken 'place which Jiave served to de- 
monstrate clearly the nature of the class forces involved in the 
play of Indian politics and- which have culminated in the 'pre- 
sent position of complete. bankruptcy of Indian nationalist po- 
litics on -existing lines. The .collapse of the noncooperation 
mo\ement as led by Gandhi marked the end cf, one i stage in 
de\-elopment. The'crisis which is now threatening the Swaraj 
Party which took the place of Gandhis movement as the re- 
presentative movement of Indian nationalism marks the. end 
of another stage.' Much to the surprise ’of the Swarajists 'them- 
selves the logical conclusion of their policy is showing itself to 
be a relapse to liberal politics. It has been apparent to all 
that C. Ri' Das -^vas recently anghng for a possible reconcilia- 
tion with 'the British government. HiS' policy was supported by 
other rightwj'ng leaders such as' Mr Motilal' Nehru and .there 
were even 'faint indications of 'response from Great -Britain in 
so far as a' modification' of - the Indian constitutional reform 
scheme was i the chieff point lat issue. Meanwhile the rank and 
file of' the Indian’ nationalist movement stand aghast before the 
collapse;' while new forces; iniparticular, tha' slowly-growing force 
of organised ‘labour and'-themore rapidly-growing appreciation 
of its importance, indicate that an entirely new situation ,is 
gradually emerging, .'i. !.-• ; 1 ,, .t I 

n . . IJ the rcONOMIG B.'iSIS f ■ . 

' ’ ' '1' ‘ r'., ' 

To obtain a pioper appreciation of.'the-various-factors which 
have determined -the present situation, it is essential to examine 
the economic basis of Indian politics.’ In the light of such 
knowledge the development which has caused such confusion 
and uncertainty in the minds of the chief protagonists stands 
clearly cxolainod and it is found indeed that the whole history 
of the last 5 years including Gandimm and its inevitable collapse 
and “swarajism” and its relapse into moderatism could all have 
been predicted with astonishing accuracy. In spite of the 
\*aunted “spirituality", of. India and on the mj-sticism which is 
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supposed to be sucb a feature of tbe Induu uund, tlic effats cf 
economic factors stem to be more cicarl/ demonstrable la 
India than c\cn m matcrulistic W'estcni liuropc, 'llic rcasoa 
for tins is perhaps to be found iii the scr>- csidait cccnomx 
exploitation that has al\\a>s hcai the bachgiound of British 
domination in India and m the consajuent tiigof-war of various 
Bntish and Indian commcicul interests, ulnch is so largch res* 


ponsiblc for the rcihty of Indian |X>litics. 

'Dicse various interests can be louglily characterised as fol- 
lows. On the Bntish side we have a practically united front m 
defence of British interests. 'Ilic prune concern of Bntisli aJ- 
ministration in India and of Bntisli capitalist iiohticiaiis st 
home is naturally the protection of the interests of Bntish i®' 
pcrialist capitalism m India. Sir Michael O’Dvv^cr in an iHu®*' 
nating phrase recently si>okc of “oiir duty to our imperial po^ 
tion, to our kinsfolk m India and to a thousand nnlhcii^ oi 
British capital nnested in India”. Bclnnd Bntish rule therefor 
stands Bntish capitalism and the concern of the one h 
interest of the other. 'Hiat phrase of "a thousand imlHons ° 
British capital nnested m India” is wortli noting aho by 
those Indians whose conception of British capitalism and ih 
relations to India seems to be limited to the competition o 
the Lancashire textile industr)*. In tlic present stage foreign 
capitalist investment is plajing a far more important part than 
IS the dumping of foreign manufactures or draining of 
materials. 


On the Indian side two great bulwarks of British donii’^ 
tion have alwajs been, firstly, the passuc acquiescence of b' 
sast mass of 500 milUon ignorant exploited workers and 
ants; and secondly, the active support of the few million titiw* 
tools and mercenaries constituting the Indian landlord cl3S| 
and aristocracy with its hangersoa Besides these, a number 
new forces have gradually come into prominence and it is 
course just this continuous dei'dopmcnt of nav social 
and the antagonism resulting therefrom that renders 
any hope of establishing a state of cquilibnum m the tug® 
war of interests such as to allow of tlic perpetuation of ' 


status quo. ^ 

First in class consciousness, if not ultimate iniportanct, ^ 
the using Indian capitalist class. They are already stror’o 
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enough to challenge successfully the British claim to exclusive 
exploitation of India but thqf fear their own x\oikers too much 
to dare risk and attempt to throw off the British connections. 
Next comes the e\’er increasing educated middle class, profes- 
sionals, intelligentsia and petit-bourgeoisie with much less to 
lose and much more to gam from a thoroughgoing policy of 
India for the Indians. As a social force, howexer, they count for 
little, for taken as a whole they are xxeak, incapable of self- 
reliance, hesitant and timid. The crucial factor of the present- 
day IS the emergence of a class-conscious working class. The 
capitalist transformation of India creates out of the masses a 
modern homogeneous proletariat in defiance of the traditional 
limits and differences of castes, sects and races. They' form the 
adxancc guard of a movement which will eventually put an 
end to the dumb passivity of the peasant millions. More and 
more of the latter, vvliose poverty and exploitation continu- 
ally increases, are day by day thrown into the ranks of the wage 
labourers. 


THE POLITICU. PARTIES 

As yet the working class is practically unorganised. Tlie va- 
nous political parties, however, reflect pretty accurately the 
economic needs of the other sections we have mentioned. Thus 
the liberal or moderate party voices the interests of the land- 
lords and more substantial Indian capitalists. At one time they 
dominated the National Congress, but they were soon swamp- 
ed by the swelling influx of tlie petit-bourgeoisie. During the 
rapid period of development during the war and immediately 
after, Bntish capitalism was ready to make big sacrifices to 
secure the loyalty of the moderates. As a matter of fact, very 
little vvas required; the promise of assistance for the develop- 
ment of Indian industry and the Montagu-Chclmsford scheme 
of constitutional refonn suificing for the purpose. Tlie reforms 
drew off the big bourgeoisie from the National Congress which 
vvas left in the hands largely of the petit-bourgeoisie. TTie 
latter under the leadership of Gandhi with his banner of non- 
vaolent noncooperation attempted to put themselves at the 
head of the growing movement of the masses but as in so 
many analogous cases in European history they succeeded, of 
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course, only m betraying it. 'flic final collapse of Gandhism 
took place m February 1922 when the Bardoh conference k 
nouiiccd mass civil disobcdiaicc but for two years aftcniard) 
Gandhis followers conducted a losing struggle for the old ne 
gative programme. TJic rcsolutionary crisis however was passed, 
direct action was out of the question and tlic active national 
ists could less and Jess content themselves with preaching 
Gandhi s version of Tolstopimm. The important bourgeois see 
tions that had not been rallied to the moderate banner bf 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were determined to use the 
councils as a new field of activity. Thej- fonned the S\uni 
Party in December 1922 m defiance of the Gandhist inajont)' 
an the National Congress but in the course of tlic nc\t hio 
)cars. they obtained the ascendancy also within the Congress 
itself. 


THE S\VAR.VJ P.VRTY 

^ Tlie history of the Swaraj Party is an illuminating chaptef 
in the history of Indian nationalism. It illustrates the devdop 
ment of a peaceful, constitutional opposition, an ordrniO 
Rcdmondite nationalist party from a bellicose party v'bidi 
entered the councils with the sole intention to obstruct, 
wreck and to destroy. In this transformation, the Swara) 
has shown itself true to the character of its leadership 
the nature of the electorate it serves. It is definitely a hour 
geois-nationahst party and its prominent figures are practical!) 
all connected with capitalist and landlord interests. Tlif 
electorate constitutes a small fraction of relatively welI-t<H3‘’ 
.elements numbenng hardly 2 per cent of the population and m 
enlisting their support, a task which the swarapsts found 
difficult than they expected, little attention could be sparw 
for the desires and needs of the remaining 98 per cent. 

Tlie Swaraj Party was formed witli a view to the 
held at the end of 1923. Just in the nick of time, they 
ceived the benediction of the National Congress at a specif* 
session of the latter. Naturally thdr first programme was a d- 
dical one, thunderous m its demand for responsible government 
and declaring m the actual words of the text, for “unifomi. 
continuous and persistent obstruction within the councils vvim 
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j \iew to making the go\cniment tlirougli the councils im- 
possible”. ENcept in tlie Central Provinces, Iioweser, tlicy did 
not obtain the majority and this simple objectiic had to be 
abandoned Their first step was to bai^ain for the support of 
a section of the liberals. By the temis of this bargain, the 45 
Swarajists lu the central legislative assembly received the sup- 
port of some 24 liberals on condition that obstruction should 
only be resorted to if there was no response from the govern- 
ment after a reasonable tunc to a resolution demanding the 
refenn of the constitutional maclimcr}’. This demand was 
mo\cd and earned in the legislative assembly m February 1924 
b\ 76 votes to 48. There was of course no response and ob- 
struction was at last entered on by refusal of supplies, the 
throwing out of tlic budget. The rejected measures were of 
course all restored by tlic use of the viceroy’s poNver of certifi- 
cation E\cn tins obstruction howcier proved too unconstitu- 
tional for the liberal “independents”, wbo had entered into 
coalition with the swarajists. lliis >car, when the time for the 
annual display of obstruction came round, the independents 
discoveted that it was not logical to refuse supplies when 
the vote was rendered powerless by the viceroy’s prerogative 
unless it was backed up by recommending to the people not to 
pav taxation. Accordingly this >car the independents refused to 
vote with the swarajists and the finance bill was passed. 

The renouncement of the original swarajist policy of obstruc- 
tion IS naively explained in an official statement of the party 
issued m May 1924. It states* “Our position is really not so 
much one of ‘obstruction’ in the parhainentar}’ sense, as that 
of resistance to the obstiuctioii placed m the path of svvaraj 
bv the bureaucratic government.” 

A transparent cloak for the concession that they returned 
to the paths of ordinary constitutional opposition. 

A further change of policy also took place of considerable 
interest as laj-ing bare m the dearest possible way the class 
character of the Swaraj Party. Originally the party was pledged 
not to accept office, to serve on committees or to move re- 
solutions and introduce bills. This was an unnecessary linnta- 
):ion for. a constitutional jMity representing capitalist interests. 
Thus w’c find that the manifesto abovenientioncd declares that 
the svvaraj policy “must in future be more and more effectively 
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dirKtrf to the vaij’ing needs and problems of our national 
lire Accordingly the programme rvas modified so as to altar 
of the introduction of "resolutions, measures, and bills nects- 
sary for the healthy growth of our national life".' 

No clarer proof is requited that by national iiltcreits the 
hiiatai Party understands Indian capitalist interests than to 
no e la le use made of the above decision was for saaiay 
ISIS to sene on the government’s steel protection committee 
an o \o e or the steel protection bill, granting an enormous 
bounty to the Tata steel interests without a thought for the 
conditions of the exploited steel workers. 

THE BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT 

It should not be forgotten that some measure of responsi- 
bihty^ for stultification of the Svvara) Party lies at the door of 
the Bntish labour gov eminent. For years India has been groanil 
vvai 111 suffenng under the political oppression of tory impe' 
ria ism. ome Indian nationalists were disposed to sec signs iot 
ope in the coming of a labour government. But an ominous 
presage was the letter of Mr MacDonald rightfully interpreted 
as a threat, the meaning of which was to be made clear in the 
9 -montli regime that followed. Tile British labour govcminent 
changed nothing at all. it was made clear that there was to be 
no advance towards self-government, no freedom for the thou- 
sands of political prisoners, no introduction of political hbertv, 
no relaxation of military autocracy, no amelioration of the W 
of lu'IIions of workers and peasants. It demonstrated the com- 
plete identifimtion of the British labour government with the 
intacsts of British capitalism. Further the labour government 
was reponsible for the addition of two measures of the ftd 
importance to the long hst of enmes against Indian polihol 
freedom. Tl.e first was the Kanpur Communist Trial (■» 
which a pioneer group of Indian communists were comictcd on 
a charge of waging nar against the king' for the enme pnn- 
cipally of reccwing political letters from Mr M N Roy) 
struck a blow at the \ery possibility of workmg-ebss political 

1. llao ends the £rst part publulid m So 7 My IXS-^ 

conUoued in the next issue— c.*, ’ * 
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organisation. Tlie second was the Bengal ordinance, the virtual 
introduction of martial law m Bengal, whicli ser\ed as an ex- 
cuse for the arrest and imprisonment without trial of the left- 
wing leaders cf the Swaraj Patty. Tlic effect was twofold. It 
finallv killed the possibility for “civil disobedience" and in so 
far assisted the swarajists. But it made the Swaraj Party itself 
helpless before the ascendancy of the right wing. Ilie suarajists 
were dn\cn into the hands of the capitalists and into the paths 
of barren constitutionalism. Nor has there been any real change 
since the fall of the labour government in the British labour’s 
attitude. In spite of the hopeless bankruptcy of the sham con- 
stitution Lord Olivier still maintanis that there was “no pnma 
facie case” for the labour government even going so far as to 
set up a ro)-aI commission. Col WaJgwood in a letter to 
Lajpat Rai speaks as if the swarapsts had betrayed the Labour 
Party rather than the reverse. He notes that there is in the 
Labour Party: “A growing feeling of being completely out of 
touch with the swarajists and out of sjmpathy. another 
set of self-seeking bosses’ is the feeling prev’alent.” 

Tile Indian nationalist press could perhaps be pardoned for 
hinting that the same description might be more aptly applied 
to their experience of the British labour government. 

TJJE JIEVEHSJO.V TO I.I13En,U/'SAr 

At the present time the Swaraj Party clearly stands before i 
crisis. Its relapse into moderatism means that there is now 
very little difference between swarajists and liberals. Tin's is 
evident in such accession to the party as Mr P. C. Ray, secre- 
tarv' of the Calcutta National Liberal League, who recently 
declared : “I don’t now find any material difference between 
me and Mr C. R, Das in regaid to our political objective or in 
the methods of obtaining them.” 'Hie fact also that such a 
tvpical loyalist as the Rt Hon’ble Srinivas Sastn could say that 
he “was very near the end” of his membership of the Liberal 
Party and was “inclined to be a swarajist” throws a clear light 
on the present tendency of the party. Tlie Only point in 
reality that separates the two parties is that of obstruction on 
pnnciple. If the swarajists were only to give that up, the last 
distinction would be gone and the liberals and swarapsts toge- 
ther could cooperate with the Bntish administration in secur- 
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ing law and oider, promoting measures for “the healthy growth 
of the national life”. But for such docility, the swarapst 
leaders would expect some tangible rewards, notably positions 
of great responsibility that can be given by the present puppet 
councils. It IS to this bar^in with the government that the 
Swarajist leadcrsliip is now' tending. Mr C. R. Das m particular 
was advancing step by step in tins direction and at the end it 
seemed that \’cry little would suffice for a complete “reconcilia- 
tion betw cen him and the British government. To show his 
readiness he had not merely emphasised the ideal of dominion 
status as the whole goal of nationalist movement, he had not 
only taken every opportunity to denounce violence and all forms 
of rcv’olutionary activity, but he went out of Ins way to utter 
pan^yncs on the British empire (that “free alliance” and 
great commonwealth of nations” as he called it at the recent 
Fandpur conference), and to declare how little was wanting 
liim to undertake to begin to cooperate with the government. 
Speaking in tlie Bengal legislative council in March 1925, on the 
motion for the rejection of the ministers” salaries, he declared' 
I am not opposed to cooperation but cooperation is not pcs>i 
bic under this S)stciu. Honest cooperation cannot be offered 
now because tlic system docs not allow it. It can be done 'vhen 
you liavc improved your system, when there is real gnc and 
take, wlicii there is anxiety on the part of government to rcliac 
the distress of the people, to recognise the rights of Indians.” 

Again at the Bengal provincial nationalist congress, he de- 
clared with regard to the Alontagu-Chchnsford reforms: 1^ 
there was a chance for sclf-govcniinciit under it, I would ci>- 
operate. If some real responsibility were transferred, I "^uld 
cooperate.’” 

And he affinned his coufidaicc that he could sec “signs of ^ 
real change of heart" on the part of the govcniinent. 

It IS clear that tlic major aim of the Swaraj Party, under the 
leadcrsliip of Das, became to strike a bjrg.ain witli tlic govern- 
incnt for the reform of the tcfoniis. Up to now tlic govern- 
ment has only gone so far as to appoint a coinnntttc. the 
Muddiman committee, which has issued two reports, a nujcntv 
and a imiioritv rcjroit, both of winch provide a dear 
of tlic uiiworkability of the act. Lord Birkenhead ciicoiira;^-! 
Mr Das with tlic proposal that he should cooperate m puUi.‘5 
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down rcN’olutionary violence and it is currently reported that 
the question of a possible modification of the reform schemes 
IS one of the objects for which the \*iccroy has made his present 
visit to Great Britain. Tliis is about the sum total of the signs 
of government’s “change of heart” and there is no reason to 
believe that the government will see any need to hurry to secure 
another support for its rule in India by rallying the swarajist 
leaders. But a bargain of some sort is inevitable whether in the 
near future or not and with it the reversion of the swarajists 
into the liberals of 19H will be complete. But there wall be 
this difference. Tlie rank and file of the Swaraj Party and the 
mass of active nationalists up and down the country who have 
passed through many experiences since 1914 will no longer follow 
their leaders blindly. Tlie rank and file are already alienated. 
They are not interested in the parliamentary manoeuvring. 
Hence a widespread feeling that the nationalist movmcnt is at 
a standstill which is not confined to the masses. 'Fhe Bombay 
Chronicle speaks of a “general paralj'Sis and stagnation”; Lala 
Lajpat Rai of “chaos and confusion”. “Tlie political situation 
IS anything but hopeful and encouraging”, he declares. “Tlie 
people are sunk in depression. Ever> thing— pnnciples, practices, 
parties and politics— seem to be in a state of disintegration and 
dissolution.” 

Tliere is therefore an admitted failure of the nationalist 
movement on all sides. Gandhi’s political influence has been 
destroyed. He has admitted the swarajists “defeated and hum- 
bled him”. His yam-spinning franchise for membership of the 
National Congress is arousing a final revolt. At the recent 
Maharashtra nationalist conference, he was openly requested to 
retire from politics. But the swarajists are not much better off. 
A pact between them and the government would be an open 
betrayal of the nationalist movement and a split m the Swaraj 
Party would he inevitable. It would be the old story' over 
again, British imperialism winning the allegiance of a new set 
of leaders only to find that they have not the masses behind 
them. 


THE LABOUR PARTY 

So far the masses, the millions of illiterate workers and pea- 
sants, have been entirely left out of account. True, it has 
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notoriously the worst in the world. Labour legislation is as 
bachunrcl or more so than in China or Japan. Legislation legal- 
ising the existence of the trade unions is still only pending. 
Not unnaturally therefore trade unions are only weakly deve- 
loped and the Indian Trade Union Congress has negligible 
power. Labour is disgracefully unrepresented in the legislative 
assembly and proxincial councils, while existing labour leaders 
are only too often merely boui^eois philanthiopists or even 
middle-class careerists bent on obtaining public notice or 
government recognition. 

W'ANTEO— A workers’ AND PEASANTS* PARTY 

Any Indian party which would avoid the fiasco of present 
nationalist politics must base itself on a social economic pro- 
gramme for remedying the present disabilities of Indian labour. 
Demands for adequate labour legislation, including the establish- 
ment of the rights of trade organisations must find a prominent 
place m its programme. It must concentrate its attention on 
housing, education and social conditions of the people. It must 
fight the rent oppression of the landlords and work for the 
improvement of peasant conditions. So far these things have 
been dropped, because they have been against the interests of 
the Indian capitalists and landlords. It will be remembered that 
even Lajpat Rai, now heading the Labour Party, spoke more of 
the danger of hurting Indian industn« than of helping Indian 
labour. The nationalist leaders have refused to advance any 
such programme as we have indicated because they will not 
countenance an in\asion of their positions as capitalists or land- 
lords. Mr Das called for help from public funds for the Bengal 
peasants But he must have known that such help w’ould only 
be swallowed up by the rack-renting landlords and that the real 
help must come from a revision of the present oppressive rights 
of the landlords. A popular party based on a real social-ccono- 
inic programme would lose the present nationalist leaders, but 
it would have the masses behind it In championing the cause 
of the masses, it would inevitably be thrown into the struggle 
against imperialism. British imperialism is the biggest ex’ploiter 
of the Indian workers and peasants, and the native capitalists 
and landlords look upon it as their ally in exploitation. Such 
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'Ilic fir^t Uf-CTunait *'A I’jily hr Iinlij” »s not j tlifcct 

cuiinnint nn ttic K-vnoti of the AI'IUC hehl in Bombay 
on H 16 I'tbnui) 1925, hut on an liiijiiOiLmt dctnnn taken 
or annmma'd at thil ^e^vion. 'the ^n^t(>n ptoidtJ over 
by I). It. ’nitngdi— a tudcmnoji liudcf of Nji^jmr uho w.is later 
a&MKuUd uitli the fonmlalimi of the vvotlov’ and pciunU* 
[>ail\ m Buinbay and svas nilna(Ucntly one of tlie Mcesnt Con* 
^p;;ar> Case accused. In the ptinted cojn- of tlic presidential 
address tif ntoigih', sshich was j prosccutum exlnhit m the 
.Meviut Case, there is iu» mention of llic projx^jl to form .1 
Litxiur {xitly; but be puls futuJid general uoikcrs' dcniamU 
such as 8-hour day, nght U> work, housing, old age pension, adult 
sniTtage, .ind the alMihlion of landbnd'stn .-ind land to the 
tiller. 

.Mrs S.irojini Naidti, who ss-.is then assocutexi with the kxid- 
ership of the Bombay Bmsincial Congress Committee, also 
attCTulctl the session and is rqwitcd to base made a speech in 
which she saul : "Lilxmi's .ih>nfi>cs*i from jschtics wws fatil.'' 
Among the resolutions passcxl at the session was one on the 
dcm.md for S-Iioiir clay and another direetiiig the general sccrc- 
tir>' to f()iw.itd to the govermnent of India the slews of the 
AI'l'UC t:ii the tmclcnnioii registration bill winch was before 
the legislative assembly then. By another resolution, the sc-sjion 
recommended the name of N. M. Joshi .ns a workers’ elclcgi^'^ 
and those cf ’niciigdi, M. N. Dandc and Dewan ChamanJ.i' 
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advisers to the ILO conference, which was meeting at Geneva 
tlut >car.^ 

The AITUC session, it appears, passed no resolution on the 
organisation of a labour party for India though, as stated in the 
article, one was launched and formal!) announced during that 
session, llic April issue of the Masses contains a newsitcm 
“A Labour Party— Real or Sham?” which refers to a preliniiiiary 
conference to form a labour party for India and to the declara- 
tions made bv nationalist leaders there. 'Phis ncwsitem states 
that On 2 February 1925, i.c. some two weeks before the AITUC 
session, some nationalist leaders connected with trade unions 
formed a subcommittee to prepare to launch a labour party 
for India, llie president of the subcommittee was Lala Laipat 
Rai. “He is a fine specimen of a nationalist but a most shaky 
labourist.” The newsitem said further : “He not only indulges 
in the usual nghtwing tripe, ashng them not to talk in loose 
terms about communism, internationalism, etc." but he said i 
^‘Labour work was difficult especially as inopportune pressing of 
the labour point of view may only help foreign capitalists." Tlie 
report further stated that the proposal to affiliate tlie Labour 
Party in India with “labour research department”^ in ISngLa'^ 
was dropped. Tlic concluding comment is: “It is grwtly to 
be feared that a vcr>’ weak reproduction of the rightwing Bntish 
labourism is being planned by a handful of moderate persons 
and nothing like Indian unity will be achieved by it.” 

The launching of the Labour Party is recorded in the Indian 
Annual Register (1925, Vol. I) but that excellent compilation 
of the record of nonofficial activities and documents of Indian 
national life does not contain any document of the Labour 
Party. Probably none was issued. The chief among the spon- 
sors of the new venture w'cre militant nationalists hke Lala 
La[pat Rai and Davan Chainanlal from the Punjab, Deiuki 
Prasad Sinha from Bihar, N. M. Joslu from Bombay— long asso- 

1. Home-PDl. F 112, 1925. Letter from Montgomerie to Crerar, dated 
2-7 March 1925. 

2. The LRD was initiated by the lodep^ndent Labour Party to supply 
statistical material about wai^ and conditions of w-oricers to trade union* 
and labour organisations scientifically worked up from the class-struggi* 
and class-exploitation point of \icw. Commuaists were working iP ih 
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ciated uith welfare work among the textile workers of Bombay- 
on behalf of the Senants of India Society and was connected 
with the AITUC from the very beginning, and Sir Sankaran 
Nair from Madras. “Labour Party” was a discredited name in 
India because when m 1924 the Labour Party came to power in 
Great Britain its performance both on the question of India’s 
demand for national independence and on the question of the 
wages and w’orking conditions of Indian labour was hardly dif- 
ferent from that of the imperialist toiy party of Britain. 

in naming this party Labour Party its sponsors w-ere obvious- 
ly wishing to demarcate themselves from the above trend. That 
is why m their preliminary speeches they emphasised modera- 
tion and caution, wanted to eschew class struggle and, above 
all, wanted that organised labour should not feopaidisc the 
interests and the profit greed of the Indian capitalists. 

Tlie Masses in this article correctly forewarned that the new 
Labour Party, with such reformist inhibitions, would be still- 
born. But at the same time it emphasised the need ia India 
of “a real pafty of the working class and peasantry". 

1925 was rocked by two long-drawn stakes— the great North- 
West Railway workers’ stake and the Bombay textile workers' 
strike (September-December, 1925). Tlicy form a transition be- 
tw'cen the spontaneous stake-wave of 1918-24 and the conscious- 
ly-led strike upsurge of 1927-29 out of which the militant red- 
flag trade-union movement is bom. Tliesc strikes of 1925 were 
transitional m the sense that though essentially spontaneous 
outbursts, they at the same time had some of the features of 
the consciously-led strike upsurge of 1927-29. For instance, in 
the North-West Railway stake the red flag appears for the first 
time in a big way. About the bonus stake of the Bombay tex- 
tile workers, the official India m 1924-25 wrote that no trade 
unions were involved.^ But in the case of both the NWR 
strike and the Bombay textile strike, the AIRF and the 
AITUC leaders intervened for negotiations though at a later 
stage. TTien again, it is on record that the Bombay stnke was 
probably the first to receive financial assistance of the interna- 
tional trade-union movement. 


3. Ibid, p. 4ia 
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About tlie NWR stnkc, the Labour Moiiibly of July 1925 
wrote as follows : “It was the biggest strike in India since the 
general strike of Bombay mill workas in tiic spring of 192-1— the 
biggest railway strike tncr m India.” I'lic immediate occasion 
for the strike was the dismissal of a prominent member of the 
North-West Railwa>mcn’s Union from the Rawalpindi raihsay 
shed. Men of the shed went on strike in protest. The manage- 
ment retaliated by declaring a lockout on 28 March. And 1200 
men were locked out When all efforts at negotiation on the 
part of the union were of no use, it ga\c a call for a general 
strike on 10 April To begin with the strike was partial but by 
the end of April, 20,000 men were on strike winch continued 
throughout May and June. 'ITic total number iinolvcd accord- 
ing to the Railway Union was 40,000 out of a total staff of 
100,000 Tlie mam demands of the sinkers were: (1) recogni- 
tion of the union, (b) an all-round 25 per cent wage nse, (3) 
abolition of arbitrary funds and punishments, (4) investigation 
of other gnevanccs The NWTk workers had a union formed 
several years ago by Mr Miller— a former railway guard. Miller 
was associated with one Mr Hall and M. A. Klian.^ 

The management sought to break the stnke by forming a 
rival union and by using the apathy of European and AnglO" 
Indian guards and station staff against the strike. Tlie Raih'ay 
Union issued an appeal to them to give one day’s pay for the 
relief of the strikers and support the same. The members of the 
Association of tlie European and Anglo-Indian Railw'ay Employ- 
ees who were better paid and had other privileges rejected the 
call. On 1 June the AIRF appealed to the chief commissioner of 
railways for the appointment of a conciliation beard. Tlic 
AITUC executive committee also made a similar effort and ap- 
pointed C. F. Andrews to mediate. But the railway authonti« 
remained adamant and by the end of June the stnke was callw 
off. It was a defeat for the workers but they were able to bolu 
out for tw 0 months, without help from any quaiter, because oi 
the militancy and unity of the striking workers and also because 
a large number of them went away to their village homes. 

lliis account of the stnkt^ based on the contemporaiy 
port m the Labour Monthly of July 1925, tallies with thot 

4 See ''\Vho’s NVho” m D. Fetnes Communism in India, 192'4’2T- 
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given m two articles in the Masses of the penod. Tlie Masses 
pinpointed another historic fact : “In processions of strikers m 
Lahoie and Karachi, there were paraded flags djed red \Mth 
blood of the self-inflicted wunds of the strike leaders: ‘With 
the object of demonstrating their dcteniiination to hold out 
for their demands and to go to extreme lengths if they are not 
conceded.’ ” 

Tlie great Bombay textile workers’ stnkc of 1925 began m a 
small way by mid-September and became total by the end of 
the month. It continued for two and a half months up to 
December and ended only when the government of India an- 
nounced its decision to abolish the cotton excise duty, which was 
to be operatue from January 1926. Over one and a half lakh of 
workers went on stnke and it was by far the most serious that 
textile industry had experienced up to then. It resulted m the 
loss of 1,10,00,000 mandays. Tlie highest figure of mandajs lost 
in the last four years 1921-24 was m 1924 and that was 87,30,918 
for the whole of India, the major part of it was due to tlie big 
Bombay mills’ strike of 1924. 

We have already desenbed the stnke struggle of 1924. 'Tlie 
workers at that time rose in struggle against a wage-cut 
which the millowners sought to enforce. As a result of 
two months of bitter struggle waged by the workers, the wage- 
cut was reduced. After a year, the millowners again 
resumed their offensive. On 31 March 1925, the Dinsliaw 
Petit Mill was closed by the owners. Later some other mills 
were also closed. Towards the end of July, the Millowners’ 
/Vssociation met to consider “the crisis situation". In tins meet- 
ing they decided to cut the dear food allowance from 70 and 
80 per cent to 50 and 60 per cent or close the mills from 
1 September 1925. Tliis amounted to a reduction in the total 
average wage of the mill workers by 11.5 pei cent. TIic prelimi- 
nay closure of some mills by tlic owners was to show to the 
public that the mill industr>' vv^s in crisis, their profits were 
reduced and tlicj’ had no altematuc but to close or reduce the 
wages. 

Tims the Bombay millowners’ threat to close the mills preci- 
pitated a crisis. On 10 August, representatives of the AITUC 
waited upon the governor and ask^ for a small commission to 
investigate into “the plight of tlic Indian cotton industry’". 
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Tliey also demanded that the governor should ask the mill- 
owners to suspend the wago-cut notices meanw’hile. On 24 
August, the millowners’ deputation met the governor and 
demanded : ( 1 ) abolition of the cotton excise duty of 3.5 ptr 
cent ad valorem on the cotton textiles produced in India and 
(2) measures to prevent the dumping of Japanese goods m 
India, lire cotton excise duty \V3S imposed by the British go- 
vernment to counterbalance the import duty which Lancashire 
imports into India had to pay, and thus to help the Bntisli 
imports of cotton textiles. Actually it helped the Japanese im- 
ports also. The nationalist movement had been agitating 
against the cotton excise duty and the legislative assembly 
with its swarapst-mdependent majority had passed a resolution 
for such an abolition m March 1925. On 8 September, 37 
members of the legislative assembly appealed to the Bombay 
millowncrs to arrange a conference of mediation with tlic 
workers’ representatives “to arrest the disastrous consequences’ 
of the proposed wage-cut. On 12 September, the millowncrs 
wired to Pandit Motilal Nehru that there was no alternative 
but a cut m wages. 'Fhc strike began on 17-18 September when 

56.000 were already on strike.* By the end of September 

1.25.000 men were out. 'fliousands of milhvorkers left for tlicir 
viPagc homes. Hardly three mills were nominally working.® 

5 October the municipal corporation appealed to the govern- 
ment to suspend the cotton excise duty. 

'Hic alleged “depression m the textile industry” was trotted 
out by the owners as a “pretext of continually reducing th^ 
starvation wages of the niiihhands". The total profit made bv 
the Bombay millowncrs in the three years 1918-20 was 56.41 
crorc, while the total invested capital in the industry 
Rs 20 crorc. ‘Hic present yearly loss of the entire industry 
Rs 2 S crorc. Lven this “loss”, as pointed out by N. M. 
in his speech m the legislative assembly in September, was 
fictitious as the “managing agents” of the textile 
were taking huge agency commissions which were unaffected 
by the profit and loss shown in the balance-sheets. 

5 . Hom£-IX*L F 52/v, 19i5. 

a India in p. 58, 
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As against this, what was the position as far as the wages of 
the workers «’ere concerned? 

Tliese facts bring out the character of the strike, lire capi- 
talists had launched an offensive to maintain their high profits 
by depressing the already low living standard of the workers, 
who were fighting a defensive battle. 

Tlie Bomba)’ stnke ended with the withdrawal of the notices 
of reduction of wages on I December, which followed govern- 
ment’s announcement of 30 November that the cotton excise 
duty would be suspended. The strike which lasted 10 weeks 
w’as the cause of intense sufferings to the 150,000 workers 
engaged in it. 

It IS the extraordinary sohdanty and determination of the 
workers which finally compelled the labour leaders to take 
steps to render concrete assistance to the staking workers. 
Thus, towards the end of October, a committee of assistance 
was organised representing the chief labour organisations in 
Bombay with N. M. Joshi at the hdid for providing relief to 
the destitute and starving workers. Tims hundreds were enabled 
to leave Bombay for their villages, while of those who remained 
behind, some of the most needy could be' provided some assis- 
tance. Towards the cud of the strike, , over 5000 strikers in 
Bombay were being given grain allowance daily from 19 differ- 
ent distributing centres, 'flic total ^expenditure per day vvas._ 
lls 800. Donations came almost ‘entirely from the trade-union 
movement in western .countries, in the Soviet .Union and^^the 
labour leaders organising relief got a small amount from the* 
nationalist or Congress sources. 

Tins IS perhaps the first big stake in India which received 
token fraternal assistance from the trade unions in the west. 
“A message of greetings” was sent by the central committee of 
the Textile Workers’ Union, of the USSR to the textile work- 
ers on stake m India and a donation to the strike fund. 'Hie 
break-down of the amounts received from different sources is •' 
£1000 each from the Soviet Textile W'orkers’ Union and the 
Workers’ Intcniatioiial Relief (IIILU), a total of £1200 from 
the Bntish Trades Union Congress and the European labour 
unions affiliated to the IFTU (Amsterdam). Tlic amount 
raised from Indian sources was equivalent to £100. 
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When the Bombay textile strike was on, iMaliatnia Gandhi 
made two speeches, one in Jamshedpur some time in August 
1925 and another ni Ahmedabad a few dajs later. In these 
specclics he did not comment on the Bombay strike but, 
addressing tlic workers m the two working-class centres, he 
dealt with the question of capital and labour, 'llic A/asscs com- 
mented on these speeches m two articles. In “Mahatma and 
Capitalism”, the A/asscs (October 1925) shows the contradic- 
tions in the views of Gandluji on industrialisation and on the 
relations between capital and labour. On a moral and etliical 
plane he condemned industrialisation, but as a practical bour- 
geois politician he supported national industrialisation on capi- 
talist lines Ills views on capital and bbour arc summed up m 
Ins famous slogan “Capitalists arc trustees I”, which shows that 
he stands on the side of the capitalists. lie is quite frank 
about it. 

It appears that when lie visited Jamshedpur in 1925, the 
Tatas got the Mahatma to bless the company union formed by 
them. Tile agreement was that the Tatas will recognise the 
union if the membership subscription is deducted from the 
wages by thc^company which was also to control tlie union 
fund. Gandhiji asked the workers to accept this “generous con* 
dilation”. Tlie meeting took place on 9 August 1925.’^ Gandhiji 
was replying to tlie address presented to him on behalf of the 
Labour Association. Twenty thousand attended the meeting. 
As stated above, advantage was taken of Gandhiji’s presence in 
Jamshedpur to bring to a conclusion the negotiations and 
friction that were going on between the Jamshedpur Labour 
Association and the Tata company. The issue at stake was the 
demand of the workers for the recognition of, the Labour Asso- 
ciation and their right to collective bargaining. The rejection 
of this just demand by the management had led to a general 
strike in September 1922, which howev-er was suppressed by the 
company by victimising the leaders of the Labour Association, 
including G. Sethi,' the secretary. In 1924 nationalist and 
labour leaders intcrv-cned in the dispute and formed a concilia- 
tion committee which included C. R. Das, C. F. Andrews, 

7. SearchUg.ht of 14 August 1925 quoted in Collected Works of Mal'Otrno 
Candlit, Vol 28, p. 55. 
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Dewan Chamanlal and N. M. Joshi. The association itself was 
affiliated to the AITUC. However it was only m August 1925 
■that the company agreed to recognise the union, when it was 
reorganised w’ith C. F. Andrews as president.® 

The Searchlight reported that Gandhiji announced this 
agreement in the public meeting : 

“Mr [R D ] Tata agreed that the Labour Association with 
officers duly elected would be recognised by the company, and 
■that the company W'ould be piepaied to collect subscriptions of' 
the members of the Labour Association from their pay” and 
further that “Mr G. Sethi. ..and Mr '^Thomas. .. would be 
•offered reemplojment at the company’s works”. 

In the course of his speech Gandhiji expressed the hope that 
the Labour Association would devote its energies for the wel- 
fare of the labourers and that the concessions made would end 
the cause of friction between the company and tens and thou- 
■sands of workers. 

Actually the Tatas had made no concessions. They had forced 
■a surrender. Tlicy agreed to recognise tlie Labour Association 
■only when it was reorganised according to their dictates. Tliis 
■was before the Trade Union Act (1926) came into operation. 
Tins gave the workers the right of association and trade unions 
•organised according to this act became legal entities. But the 
act did not oblige the owners to recognise the unions thus 
formed by the workers in their factories and mills. TTiis had to 
be won in the bitterly fought mass stnke struggles of 1927-28 
in the textile, jute and other industries. But the Mahatma ■ 
•sought to dissuade the workers from just this path of resis- 
“tancc. 

In September 1925 the Ahmcdabad te.xtile workers like 
“their Bombay fellow workers were faced with a wage-cut. But 
the advice which Gandhiji gave to the assembled 20,000 work- 
ers of Ahmcdabad on 6 September was amazing : “He 
(Gandhi)i) was glad that the millhands recognised the difficult 
situation of the millowncrs at the present moment. He said 
T am glad )ou recognise this. You cannot ask for more pay 
xvhcu they arc going through serious difficulties. A time might 

8. InJwn Trade Union Movement, Chamanlal Revri, pp. lOS-9. 
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Wiicn the Bombay tcvtilc stnkc u-as on, Mahatma Gandhi 
made two speeches, one m Jamshedpur some time m August 
1925 and another m Ahmedabad a few dajs later. In these 
speeches he did nut comment on the Bunib.iy stnhe but, 
addressing the wotkcis m the two working-class centres, be 
dealt witli tlic question of capital and labour. 'Ihc A/asscs com- 
mented on these speeches m two articles. In "Mahatmi and 
Capitalism”, the Masses {October 1925) shows tlic contradic- 
tions m the \ia\s of Gaiidhiji on industrialiution and on the 
relations between capital and labour. On a moral and ethical 
plane he condemned mdustiiahsatiou, but as a practical bour- 
geois politician be supported national industrialisation on capi- 
talist lines. Ills Mcws on capital and labour arc summed up m 
his famous slogan “Capitalists arc trustees I”, which shows that 
he stands on the side of the capitalists. lie is quite bank 
about it. 

It appears that wlicu he visited Jamshedpur in 1925, the 
Tatas got the Mahatma to bless the company union formed by 
them. TIic agreement was that the Tatas will recognise the 
union if the membership subscription is deducted from the 
wages by the company which was also to control the union 
fund, Gandhijl asked the workers to accept tin's “generous con- 
ciliation”. Tire meeting took place on 9 August 1925.^ Gandhip 
was replying to the address presented to him on behalf of tbc 
Labour Association. Twenty thousand attended the meeting- 
As stated above, advantage was taken of Gandhiji’s presence in 
Jamshedpur to bring to a conclusion tbc negotiations nn 
friction that were going on between the Jamshedpur Labour 
Association and the Tata company. Tlie issue at stake was the 
demand of the w’orkets for the recognition of, the Labour Asso- 
ciation and their right to collective bargaining. Tlic rejection 
of this just demand by the management had led to a general 
strike in September 1922, which liowei’er was suppressed by the 
company by victimising the leaders of the Labour Association, 
including G. Sethi,' the secretary. In 1924 nationalist and 
labour leaders intervened in the dispute and formed a cond’b^' 
tion committee which included C. R. Das, C. F. Andrews, 

7. Scarc}‘1‘{L^»t of 14 August 1925 quoted m Collected Works of 
Condlii, Vol 28, p. 55. 
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Dewan Chamanlal and N. M. Joslii. The association itself was 
affiliated to the AITUC. However it was only in August 1925 
that the company agreed to recognise the union, when it was 
reorganised with C. F. Andrews as president.® 

Tlic Scaicbhght reported that Gandhiji announced this 
agreement in the public meeting; 

“Mr [R D.] Tata agreed that the Labour Association with 
officers duly elected would be recognised by the company, and 
that the company would be prqxir^ to collect subscriptions of 
the members of the Labour Association from their pay” and 
further that “Mr G. Setln. ..and Mr Thomas. .. would be 
•effered reemployment at the company's works”. 

In the course of his speech Gandhip expressed the hope that 
the Labour Association would devote its energies for the wel- 
fare of the labourers and that the concessions made w ould end 
the cause of friction between the company and tens and thou- 
sands of workers. 

Actually the Tatas had made no concessions. Tliey had forced 
■a surrender. They agreed to recognise the Labour Association 
-only when it was reorganised according to their dictates. Tliis 
“was before the Trade Union Act (1926) came into operation. 
Tins gave the workers the right of association and trade unions 
organised according to this act became legal entities. But the 
act did not oblige the owners to •recognise the unions thus 
formed by the workers in thdr factories and mills. This had to 
Tic won in the bitterly fought mass strike struggles of 1927-28 
in the textile, jute and other industries. But the Mahatma, 
■sought to dissuade the workers from just this path of rcsis- 
“tancc. 

In September 1925 the Ahmcdabad textile workers like 
tlicir Bombay fellow workers were faced with a wage-cut. But 
the advice which Gandhiji gave to the assembled 20,000 work- 
ers of Ahmcdabad on 6 September was amazing : “He 
(Gandhiji) was glad that the millliands recognised the difficult 
situation of the millovvncrs at the present moment. lie said 
*I am glad you recognise this. You cannot ask for more pay 
-when they arc going througli serious difficulties. A time might 

8. Trade Union Mocement, Qumanlal Revii, pp. lOS-9. 
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come wliai lo>‘al ]jbourci5 iiuy Iiatc to conic fonurd mth ai 
offer to scr%c uitiiout anv wages m order tlut nulls nuy net 
lia\c to be closed down.’ 

It IS ncccisars to record Iicxc tlut ai Caudluji’s conception 
of suarj|. the relations of feudal as well as capitalist class cs- 
ploitotion and class dnnunattou were to renuin. Only tho' 
sscrc to be "punfied' by the coiicc|it of “trusteeship”. For in- 
stance, ni hjs presidential address at Kathiawar political coijfa- 
ence in Bhasnagar on S Janiiars' 192 >, he said ; 

I ha\c, therefore, often said tlut the liberation of Bntislv 
India spells the liberation of the states as well. the 

auspicious da\ cf tlic freedom of British India arrives, the rcl> 
tion of ruler and ruled in the Indian states will not cease 
will be purified. Swaraj as conceived by me docs not mean the 
end of kingship. Xor docs it mean end of capital. .'Vccumulatol 
capital means ruling power. I am for the establishment of right 
relations between capital and labour, etc. I do not wish th^ 
supremaev' of the one over the other. I do not think that there 
is any natural antagonism between them. Tlie rich and tlic poor 
mil alwajs be with us. Cut their mutual relations will be juh- 
ject to constant cliangc, France is a republic, but there are all 
classes of men m France.”’* 

nie adiico jhcii by .\fr Satjjmurty, the sivaniist laila, •*' 
the textile Mothers in Bombay on the same dai-, 6 Scptcinta- 
1925, w-as exactly the opposite.’ • 

Commenting cn his speech, the Masses said that he toot 
this stand because he remained true to C. II. Dass slog^" 
“Swaraj for the 9S per cent”. ■ 


.. Ccliccicj Workt. Vol 28, p. Ifi? 
5 and Chronicle. 8 ^ ' 

0. Coticctci! \’oI ' 
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1. A LABOUR PARTY FOR L\DIA 


Responding slowly to the pressure of events and the spirit of 
our age, a Labour Party has been launched m India and for- 
mally announced during the session recently concluded of the 
All India Trade Union Congress. Its sponsors are Messrs Laipat 
Rai, Sir Sanlcaran Nair, Chamanlal, D. P. Sinha, N. M. Joshi 
-and other well-known leaders of the Indian labour world. 
Reference has been made in a pre\'ious issue to the nature of 
the declarations made by these leaders in the prehminat)’ con- 
ferences which led to the formation of the Labour Partj*. Tire 
pre\-ailing spirit was that of opportunistic nationalism seeking 
a new* outlet and a new instrument to further its own pur- 
poses, rather than the creation of a truly working-class party 
which would reflect the genuine interest and aspirations of 
the Indian proletariat. iNlodcralum and exccssue caution nurk- 
cd the speeches of these pioneers of an Indian Labour Patty, 
'file sentiment was expressed by one of them that “an Indun 
■capitalist was preferable to a British one", and it was further 
<lccl3red by another that the iic\yIy-formcd party should ,not 
*‘os crcnipliasisc the labour, point of vtc\v\ It is considered un- 
desirable by these new-fouud clianipions of -the. Indian working 
class to introduce into India the doeWne of the class, struggle, 
or to create such a party-wliich will in any way jeopardise the 
interests and ambitions ■ of Indbii capitalism. , : 

In such hands the new labour l^rtv will not go \ei>- flir. 
Tile birth of a political, organisation of the Indian, workers is 
a still-birth, and no amount, of theoretical schemes on paper 
will succeed in breathing Ahc breath of hfc into tin's defunct 
•cmbr)o. 

Yet the growth of.au Indian Labour Party is an ' historical 
necessity, already long overdue, .llic position of India as the 
.seventh' on the list of j mdusttialiscd countries of the world 
and her aggregate total of 20,000,000 proletarian workers prove 
that sonic organisation to express the economic and political 
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Mr C. R. Das. head of the swaiaj faction which succeeded to 
the control of the Indian National Congress at Belgaum in 
December 1914, has given another slogan to the nation, that 
of council-entr)’ “for the purpose of mending or ending" the 
present system of go\ernment. He has led his own particular 
faction back to the folds of safe and sane constitutionalism, 
away from the stormy seas of mass action emisaged in the 
onginal programme of noncooperation. Both he and Mr Gandhi 
have repudiated all forms of direct action, including civil dis- 
obedience and nonpayment of taxes, and thus they have cut 
off from themselves automatically the very backbone of the 
great mass movement that sliook the country from 1919 to 
1922— the Indian workers and peasants. 

'Hie inevitable slump and disintegration of the militant na- 
tionalist movement since the abandonment of mass action in 
favour of the “constructive programme" and council-entry’ has 
become patent to all. The consequent policy of repression 
launched upon by the Indian government, with the consent of 
the labour government m Bntain as well as of its successor the 
present tory administration, has become bolder and more far- 
reaching, The incipient reversion to terrorism on the part of 
the young levolutiouanes, who bad held themselves in check 
during the course of the noncooperation campaign, was antici- 
pated by the government with unerring prescience, and mea- 
sures taken to check it before it could get under way’. Tlie em- 
ployment of agents-provocatcurs to push the rash and inexpe- 
ncnced youth of the country to acts of terrorism, previously 
unmasked to the police by tlicir 'ale hirelings, the publication 
of false documents inciting the country to violence, and the 
organisation of “inspired" parties of terrorism, led by govern- 
ment spies, are but a few of the methods employed by the most 
unscrupulous and cunning police-system in existence. These 
provocative measures were taken and broadcasted throughout 
the world m order to justify the policy of unrestricted repres- 
sion launched upon since the collapse of the noncooperation 
mov ement. 

Tile only reply to such methods is the reorganisation of the 
national forces along nav lines, conforming to the interests 
and desires of the Indian masses- But so strong is the spirit 
of class-interest, and so selfish the leadership of the movement. 
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needs of this vast mass of workers must come into being soonci 
or later The da’iations of Indian nationalism liaie so far 


hindered rather than helped the growth of labour conceptions 
and labour ideals, for the masses have obediently followed those 
self-appointed leaders, who have been drawn iinanably from the 


educated middle class, and who have been linked closely m 
sympathy and interest with the Indian bourgeoisie. It is tht 
Indian bourgeoisie, in conflict with the inordinate inonopolj 
of British capitalism, which has been the backbone of the 
Indian nationalist movement, furnishing both its ideological 
direction and the sinews of war in the shape of necessary funds 
It is but natural therefore tliat the programme of Indian w- 
tionalism was subordinated to the needs and interests of this 


class. 

But the noncooperation movement succeeded, in one thiijj 
—in diffusing the idea of emancipation with all its mamwl 
implications among the masses of the Indian people- An s'' 
pression was presided for an unrest which had hitherto 
mained dormant and unselfconscious among the ignorant an 
illiterate workers and peasants. Strikes and 'hartals,' adopted 5$ 
the instruments of the noncooperation campaign, taught il' 
dumb millions of India their potential strength and the po" 
that lies in coordinated action on a large scale. 'Hie natioa'' 
ist movement, from being confined to a small sect of the 
and propertied class, or to the rcv'olutionary student groups J 
different provinces, became for the first time a national 
-moNcment of the toiling masses. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lull to sleep those 
once awakened to consciousness. But it is very easy to niis 
those forces by false programmes and tactics. Mr Gandhi, (Ui 
the ucidisput^ leader of one of the mightiest 
known to history, abdicated ignoininiously before the ha 
array of British imperialism and the prospects of meeting fl* . 
with force, and now licads a smalh faction which seeks to 
the Indian mo\cment along the channels of social rcfomi, 
a programme of the boycott of foreign cloth, Ilindu-N* 
man unity, the production and use of homespun khaddar, a 
the abolition of uiitoucliability and the dnnk-cMl. 
message winch he ghes to the demoralised and dispinted 05 
try is that cf tlic charkha (spinning-wheel). 
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Mr C. R. Das, head of the swaiaj faction which succeeded to 
the control of the Indian National Congress at Belgaum in 
December 1924, has given another slogan to the nation, that 
of council-cntrj’ “for the purpose of mending or ending” the 
present system of government. He lias led his own particular 
faction back to the folds of safe and sane constitutionalism,, 
away from the stormy seas of mass action envisaged in the 
original programme of noncooperation. Both he and Mr Gandhi 
have repudiated all forms of direct action, including civil dis- 
obedience and nonpajment of taxes, and thus they have cut 
off from themselves automatically the very backbone of the 
great mass movement that shook the country from 1919 to 
1922— the Indian \\orkers and peasants. 

lire inevitable slump and disintegration of the militant na- 
tionalist mo\einent since the abandonment of mass action in 
favour of the “constructive piograinme” and council-entry has 
become patent to all. The consequent policy of repression 
launched upon by the Indian government, with the consent of 
the labour government in Britain as well as of its successor the 
present tory administration, has become bolder and more far- 
reaching, The incipient reversion to terrorism on the part of 
the >oung revolutionaries, who had held themselves in check 
dunng the course of the noncoopcration campaign, was antici- 
pated by the government with unerring prescience, and mea- 
sures taken to check it before it could get under way. Tlie em- 
ployment of agents-provocateurs to push tlie rash and inexpe- 
nenced jouth of the country to acts of terrorism, previously 
unmasked to the police by their vile hirelings, the publication 
of false documents inciting the country to violence, and tlie 
organisation of “inspired” parties of terrorism, led by govern- 
ment spies, are but a few of the methods employed by the most 
unscrupulous and cunning police-system in existence. Tliese 
provocative measures were taken and broadcasted throughout 
the world in order to justify the policy of unrestricted repres- 
sion launched upon since the collapse of the noncooperation 
movement. 

Tlie only reply to such methods is the reorganisation of the 
national forces along new- lines, coijforming to the interests 
and desires of the Indian masses. But so strong is the spirit 
of class-mtcrest, and so selfish the leadership of the movement. 
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that the prospects of freedom arc deliberately jeopardised by 
a policy of coniprcnnsc and eoncc^sion. The Indian bourgeoisie 
IS selling the birth-right of the Indian people for a mess of 
pottage, secured to thcmscKcs by bargaining with the impcnal 
overlord. Both the Indian upper classes and the Bntish ruler 
have combined to prevent and stifle the growth of a united 
national movement based upon a programme of social and cco 
nomie liberation for the toiling masses, along with political 
freedom. 1 he movement is divided, disintegrated and mori- 
bund for lack of that programme and those tactics which cor- 
respond to the crying needs of the overwhelming majonty of 
the population — the abolition of landlordism, reduction of 
ta\ation, an eight-hour day and minimum wage for labour, 
protective social legislation, the nationalisation of public uti- 
lities and proflt-sharing m large industries. Instead of rallyws 
the nation to the cry of political independence and the csta* 
blishmcnt of a democratic federated republic based upon uni‘ 
vcrsal suffrage, Mr Das and the svvarajists join with Mr Gandhi 
and his followers in repudiating national independence, and ac- 
cepting “home rule within the empire”. 

Meanwhile tlic economic condition of the Indian workiuS 
class grows steadily worse as wages are forced down and hours 
of work increased to enable Indian capitalism to compete with 
its British rival. 'Flie deadly competition of Indian sweated 
labour with British labour in the metropolis is becoming a 
real fact; wages in Great Britain arc being forced down to the 
level of "coolie-labour” m the colonies, before the constant 
threat of unemployment and "the dole”. Hence the new cry 
in British labour circles for the organisation of Indian labour 
to protect itself and its British confrere fmm extermination 
between the upper and nether millstones— British and Indian 
capitalism. Hence the new alliance between the Bntish Labour 
Party and certain leaders of Indian nationalism who pretend 
to see farther than the rest. 

But what is needed in India is a real party of the woikmS 
class and peasantry, which will reflect the vital needs and »»- 
tacsts of their class, irrespective of the complex and often con* 
flicting interest of Indian nationalism, and of certain pnvilcgod 
sections of the British labour bureaucracy. Until such a party 
formed, under a leadership which unhesitatingly pbces itscn 
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m tlic senice of the Indian prolctanat, upon a programme 
which corresponds with their fundamental needs and desires, 
no mass movement is possible m India, and without a mass 
mosement no success can be achiev'ed m the realisation of the 
-demands put forward. 

'Hie new' Labour Party under its present leadership will be a 
pale reflection of British labour at its most rcactionar)’ and 
conservative stage, strongly adulterated by the questionable in- 
fluences of Indian bourgeois nationalism. It may be the herald 
of the dawn; it cannot usher in the splendid day of the birth 
-of Indian labour to its heritage of power as an organised and 
levolutionar)’ factor in Indian national life. \\^hat is needed is a 
People’s Party, embracing the \ast masses of India, led by men 
and women with a revolutionary vision, who can bring the 
Indian movement for social, economic and political emancipa- 
tion into line with tlic world movement for social revolution. 

(Masses, Vol I, No 5, 
May 1925) 


2. iMAHATMA AND CAPITALISM 

'To the Editors, Masses of India 
-Dear Comrades, 

There is a belief abroad that Gandhi is against capitalism. 
This misplaced belief is obviously the result of his fanatic tirades 
-against the “satanic civilisation of the w'est”. The antics of his 
-economic theories must have also contributed to this belief. 
You - need not be told how groundless this ' belief is. But a 
few passages quoted from the speech he made recently to the 
workers of Jamshedpur (Tata Iron Works) -will show up Gandhi 
m his true character to those. w’ho still have illusions that the 
-hlahatma is a sort of Indian Saint Simon.; . . ' 

Before quoting the words dropping from the lips of the 
Alahatma let me relate a quaint incident. Tlie Afahatma came 
‘.to Jamshedpur to dchvcrj a sermon to _the discontented workers 
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at the request of tlic Chnstiaii gaitlcnian Mr Andrews wlio has 
made it Ins Iife-)ob to kill the Indian workers by kindness. Tlic 
^lahatma came to Jamshedpur as the guest of the Tatas. He 
was rcccucd at the station by all the heads of the Tata 
\\ orks and taken to their official residence in motor car. The 
capitalists arc more sophisticated tlian our average national- 
ists. They know that even mahatmas arc not above bnbery if 
the bribe is given in a clever way. 


ell, the mass meetings of the workers opened with an ad- 
° ^lahatma. 'rhe address was printed on a piece of 
SI ■ la ar (handmade silk cloth) which was contained in a. 
casket made of steel plates manufactured in the Tata Iron 
+f' ^3? the curious object the Mahatma glon- 
le lata Iron & Steel Works as a great national monu- 
ment and congratulated the founder and owners of the con- 
cem for their great sen-ices to the countr>-. The Tata Iron k 
bteel Works arc the greatest industnal centre m India em- 
ploying well over 40 thousand w-orkers. If the “satanic indus- 
trialism of the west’" has made any inroads upon the sacred 
bosoni of mother India Jamsliedpur is the spot where the ugliest 
wound IS to be sought. But the khaddar fanaticism of the 
Mahatma does not prevent him from hailing this monster ot 
capitalist industrialism as the national monument. Can yoa 
beat this hypocrisy? 


Now the Mahatma’s viein on capitalism. I mil quote the 
choice passages from his Jamshedpur speech. The readers inl> 
draw their own conclusions. Gandhi said among other 
things : 


“1 hroughont my public senice of 35 years, though I have b«‘i 
obliged to put myself up against capital, capitalists have iii the 
end regarded me as their true fnend. And in all humility 1 
may say that I have come here also as a friend of the capitalist 
— a friend of the Tatas. . . 


“I hope that relations between this great house and labour- 
ers who work under its care will be of the friendliest charac- 
ter. . . My ideal IS that capital and labour should supplement 
and should help each other. They should be a great familj' 
living in unity and harmony. Capital will look not only to the 
• material welfare but their moral welfare also. Tlie capitalists- 
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are the trustees for the welfare of the labouring' masses under 
them. 

“W'^e are sick of the feud raging bet%\’ecn man and man and 
it IS our ambition to win mankind from die use of brute force 
and coinert it to that of soul force for the settlement of dif- 
ferences and disputes. It is to tins end that he (Mr Andrews) 
invited me to come here. If jou have chosen him (Mr Andrews) 
as jour president jou may be sure that he will help \ou in such 
a way as to aioid all conflict with the Tatas. . . 

“I do hope you will sene the company faithfully and by the 
manner of working jour union demonstrate to the world that 
you deser\-e the generous reconciliation agreed to by Mr Tata. 

“I ha\e sought the friendship of the capitalist m order that 
they may earn money only for the benefit of the poor. Today 
capital IS afraid of labour and labour is afraid of capital, I 
want to obviate that state of things.” 

In conclusion it can be noted that the “generous reconci- 
liation” IS recognition of the union by the Tatas who will con- 
trol the union fund because henceforth union fees will be de- 
ducted from the wages by the company ! Fine “reconciliation” I 

Calcutta 

2 September 1925. 


(Afflisci, Vol 1, No 10^ 
October 1925) 


3. POINT OF VIEW OF THE MASSES 
(Gandhi’s Speech to Aliinedabad Te.xiiJe Workers) 

His quixotic quarrel with the “satanic government” having 
ended in a miserable fiasco, the Mahatma has found a new 
mission. His new mission is to teach the workers the virtue of 
submission and obedience to capitalism. Tlie Mahatma obvious- 
ly belicics that capitalism (which is the basis of the “satanic 
western chilisation” he denounces so fanatically) will cease to- 
be Satanic when it will flourish on the sacred soil of India. 
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are the trustees for the welfare of the labouring masses under 
them. 

“W'^e are sick of the feud raging between man and man and 
it IS our ambition to win mankind from the use of brute force 
and comert it to that of soul force for the settlement of dif- 
ferences and disputes. It is to this end that he (Mr Andrews) 
invited me to come here. If jou have chosen him (Mr Andrews) 
as }Our president jou may be sure tliat he will help >ou in such 
a way as to a\’Oid all conflict with the Tatas. . . 

“I do hope you will ser\'e the company faithfully and by the 
manner of working your union demonstrate to the world that 
you deserve the generous reconciliation agreed to by Mr Tata. 

“I have sought the friendship of the capitalist m order that 
they may earn money only for the benefit of the poor. Todav 
capital is afraid of labour and labour is afraid of capital, I 
want to obviate that state of things.” 

In conclusion it can be noted that the “generous reconci- 
liation” is recognition of the union by the Tatas who will con- 
trol the union fund because henceforth union fees will be de- 
ducted from the wages by the company ! Fine “rcconcihatioii” I 
Calcutta 

2 September 1925. 


Vol 1, N’o 10,. 
October 1923) 


3. POINT OF VIEW OF THE MASSES 
(Gandhi’s Speech to Ahinedabad Tc.\ti/c Workers) 

His quixotic quarrel with the “satanic government” Iiaving 
ended in a miserable Eisco, the Mahatma has found a nciv 
mission. His new mission is to teach the workers the virtue of 
submission and obedience to capitalism. 'Flic Mahatma obvious- 
ly believes that capitalism (which is the basis of the "satanic 
western civilisation” lie daiounccs so fanatically) will cease to 
be Satanic wlicu it will flourish on the sacred soil of India. 
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at the request of the Christian gentleman Mr Andrews who has 
made it his life-)ob to kill the Indian workers by kindness. ITic 
Mahatma came to Jamshedpur as the guest of the 'latas. He 
was received at the station by all the heads of tlic Tata 
^^'orks and taken to their official residence m motor car. Ihe 
capitalists arc more sophisticated than our average national- 
ists. They know that even mahatmas arc not above bnbcr>' it 
tlie bribe is given in a clever way. 

the mass meetings of the workers opened with an ad- 
dress to the Mahatma, llie address was printed on a piece of 
silk khaddar (handmade silk cloth) which was contained in i 
casket made of steel plates manufactured in the Tata Iron 
Works I In receiving the curious object the Mahatma glon- 
fied the lata Iron &■ Steel Works as a great national monu- 
ment and congratulated the founder and owners of the con- 
cern for their great services to the countr>-. The Tata Iron 
Steel Works arc the greatest industrial centre in India ein- 
plojing well over dO thousand workers. If the “satanic indus- 
trialism of the west" has made any inroads upon the sacred 
bosom of mother India Jamshedpur is the spot where the ugliest 
w’ound IS to be sought. But the kliaddar fanaticism of the 
Mahatma does not prevent him from hailing this monster of 
capitalist industrialism as the national monument. Can yon 
beat this hjpoensy? 

Now the IMahatma’s views on capitalism. I will quote the 
choice passages from his Jamshedpur speech. Tlie readers will 
draw their own conclusions. Gandhi said among other 
things : 

“Throughout my public scmcc of 35 }’cars, though I have beo’*- 
obliged to put m) self up agamst capital, capitalists have in tliC 
end regarded me as their true fnwid. And in all humility I 
may say that I have come here also as a friend of the capitalist 
—a friend of the Tatas. . . 

“I hope that relations between this great house and labour- 
ers who work under its care will be of tlie friendliest charac- 
ter. . . My ideal is tliat capital and labour should supplement 
and should help each other. They should be a great faniil)' 
living ill unity and harmony. Capital will look not only to the 
■ material welfare but their moral welfare also. 'FJie capitalists- 
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are the trustees for the welfare of the labouring masses under 
them. 

“We arc sick of the feud raging between man and man and 
it is our ambition to wm mankind from the use of brute force 
and convert it to that of soul force for the settlement of dif- 
ferences and disputes. It is to this end that he (Mr Andrews) 
invited me to come here. If )ou have chosen him (Mr Andrews) 
as ) 0 ur president jou may be sure tliat he will help >ou in such 
a way as to avoid all conflict with the Tatas. . 

“I do hope vou will serve the company faithfully and by the 
manner of working >our union demonstrate to the world that 
you deserve the generous reconciliation agreed to by Mr Tata. 

“I have sought the friendship of the capitalist m order that 
they may earn money only for the benefit of the poor. Todav 
capital is afraid of labour and labour is afraid of capital, I 
want to obviate that state of things.” 

In conclusion it can be noted that the “generous reconci- 
liation” is recognition of tlie union by the Tatas who will con- 
trol the union fund because henceforth union fees will be de- 
ducted from the wages by the company ! Fine “reconciliation” I 

Calcutta 

2 September 1925. 


(Maww, Vol 1, No 10,. 

October 1925^ 


3. POINT OF VIEW OF THE MASSES 
(GandJii’s Speech to Alimedabad Textile Workers) 

His quixotic quarrel with tlie “satanic government” having 
ended in a miserable fiasco, the Mahatma has found a new 
mission. His new mission is to teach the workers the virtue of 
submission and obedience to capitalism. Tlie Mahatma obvious- 
ly believes that capitalism (which is the basis of the “satanic- 
western civilisation” he denounces so fanatically) will cease to- 
he Satanic when it will flourish on the sacred soil of India. 
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In the last number of the Masses we published a letter con- 
taining the most cliarjctcnstic passages from the speech made 
by the Mahatma at Jamshedpur. A few days later, in address- 
ing the workers cf Ahnicdabad, he gave expression to the same 
sentiments At Jamshedpur, it was as the honoured guest of 
the 'I'atas that the Mahatma sermonised tlie labourers on tlie 
virtues of slavery and on the spiritual effects of scmistar\ation. 
At Ahmedabad, he appeared in a public meeting of the Labour 
Union in the distinguishing company of a number of mill- 
owners and mill agents, ’lb the assembled 20,000 workers thus 
spake the Mahatma : 

“You could not redress one of your grievances by finding 
fault or by giving threats to the null agents. You can achieve 
a great deal by being courteous and truthful.. . You should 
know' that there is trade depression and that the mills have 
to government. At such a time it is your duty 

not to c.xpect high wages. Faitliful servants serve their masters 
even without pay. Tlicre is much mutual distrust. 'Tlie burden 
of dispelling this distrust lies on jour shoulders.” 

It should be noted that this oration was dclncred on 6 
September, that is, |ust at the moment when 150,000 cm- 
ploj ecs of tlie Bombay mills were on the point of being thrown 
out to starxe in the streets because of their refusal to accept 
a wage-cut which was universally condemned. I'hc Mahatma 
championed the capitalist right to exploit labour not only on 
moral ground (as all the representatives and senants of god 
on earth have done in all ages), but on economic ground as 
well. He mentioned trade depression. Wliat happened to his 
sense of justice? Why did he not advise the capitalists to dis- 
gorge a part of what tliey' liad accumulated in the boom period 
to tide over the period of dqjrcsslon? During the years 1919-22 
the millowncrs made a profit of 200 per cent. But after all the 
Mahatma cannot outgrow the traditions of his caste (on the 
authority of.Bhagvat Gita). His business instinct > is ' very 
trong. He believes in the right of capital to accumulate; and 
^ince accumulation of capital is not possible except as the re- 
* It of unpaid labour, the Mahatma, on the authority of the 
^ turcs lays down : “Faithful servants must serve then 
^3ers even without pay.” , - . 

Mahatma rebuked the workers for complaining against 
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the trcitnicnt tlic)- rccencd from the mill managers. He told 
tlicni tliat it uas easy to point out the defeets of tlic mill 
agents. If the workers gave up thar own defects, they eould 
impress the mill agents and others. In other words, what are- 
these "defects'’ of the workers’ llicir inability to be exploited 
with a smiling face; their incapacity to ignore the elementary 
requirements of the flesh; and their desire to live and be treated 
not like animals. Ihcsc defects arc human. If all the workers of 
Alimcdabad were mahatmas, tlic}' would tour m luxunous 
motor cars as honoured guests of the millionaires. 

'Ibc hhihatma had not a word to say against the usurers who 
exact 200 to dOO per cent interest from the workers, who arc 
driven into debt by the insufficiency of their w’agcs. Touching 
the indebtedness of the workers, the Mahatma expressed his 
surprise at tlic inability of the workers to live on their wages. 
TIic average income of the mill workers is less than 20 rupees 
per month per family of 4 ! 

ITie Mahatma seems to be determined to atone for the- 
sins he committed against god capital in the debauchery of 
words that he indulged in during tlic last few \cars. Indian ca- 
pitalists can never find a better spokesman. 'Hie new mission, 
of Mahatma c.xposcs Gandliism in its true character. 

0/mcs. Vol I. No 11, 

, Noveniljer 1925)' 


,4. POINT OF VIEW 
’ (Satyainurty and Bombay A/rW Workers' Demand) 

, I A DirFERENT VIEW 

When the Mahatma has been sennonising the workers of 
lamshcdpur and Ahmedabad on the virtues of slaver}-, quite a 
different view’ on tlie relations between capital and labour was 
expressed by Mr Sat)’a'murty. On his return from Europe, tlic- 
latter addressed a big demonstration of the Bombay mill work- 
ers On 6 September’ i.c. on the' same day tlie Mahatma held 
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forth in Ahniedabad. Among other things, Mr Satjamurty said 
the following . 

“The cause of the Bombay mill workers is right and just. You 
arc fighting against the capitalists who have already exploited 
,\ou and will do so m future. It is not proper to make such 
unjust, arbitrary and cruel inroads on the means of subsistence 
of the millworkers I want to tell you that the world is now 
for the labourers and peasants and the masses, and not for the 
capitalists. The action of the millowncrs is high-handed and 
unjust I am surprised at the moderation of the workers’ de- 
mand and more surprised at the callousness and the heartless- 
ness of those who, m the face cf their (workers') star\’ation, 
urge them to remain silent, 'llic proposed wage-cut will bring 
the workers down to the abyss of starxatioii. Tlie millowncrs 
have made huge profit ” 

Mr Satjamurty concluded liis speech by calling upon the 
leaders of Bombay to espouse the cause of the workers and 
help them in their hour of need. We hope there will be a sin- 
cere response to Mr Satyamurty’s appeal. Tlie issue raised by 
him IS more fundamental than that of sympathy for the Bom- 
bay workers. It is the issue of the conflict between capital and 
labour. In Jamshedpur and Ahmedabad i(not to mention the 
innumerable previous occasions), Mr Gandlii frankly advocated 
the interests of the capitalist class and ad\’ised the workers to 
suffer and star>e so that the capitalist interests could be ad- 
xanccd. Tlie entire nationalist movement is represented by the 
Mahatma when he adumbrates this theory of class domination. 
Tlie nation is identified with the small mmonty composed of 
the landowners, capitalists and rich intellectuals. The masses 
are called upon to suffer and sacrifice for tlie national freedom 
and national prosperity but are not given any consideration 
in the scheme of this freedom and prosperity. 

As a member of the Swaraj Party, Mr Satyamuity recollected 
some words of the late Mr Das, which ha\e been clean for* 
gotten by his colleagues and followers. On the eve of the Gaya 
congress, Mr declared to a startled country that swaiaj 

should be for the 98 per cent and not for the 2 per cent of 
the people. Not only the Swaraj Patty but Mr Das himself lot' 

f all about their rcxolutionaiy-dcmocratic slogan. We wish 
Mr Satjamurty success in his attempt to make the Swaraj 
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Party tlie party of the 98 per cent who, as he said m Iiis Bom- 
bay speech, “are the worhers and peasants". Tlie slogan— 
“Swaraj for tlie 98 per cent '"—alone can inspire a powerful na- 
tionalist movement. \\'hcn e\er\one else abandoned the slogan 
of popular freedom, we alone have kept it before the country 
j 11 tins time in the face of enormous difficulty. But Mr Satya- 
TOurty and those other members of the Swaraj Party who are 
■partisans of the popular freedom envisaged by this slogan 
should not ha\e illusion. A single party cannot defend the in- 
terests of the 98 per cent and the 2 pet cent at the same time. 
Tlieir 'interests are antagonistic. Tlie Swaraj Party forsook the 
‘98 per cent because of its eagerness to win the gopd graces of 
the 2 per cent, it has gone so far in that road .that it will be 
ampossiblc to bring it back. The party of the exploited and ex- 
propnated 98 per cent still remains to be oiganised. 


(Mosses, Vol 1, No 11, 
November 1925) 



4- Communist Party of India and the 
Communist International in 1925 


INTRODUCTION 

The documents produced in this section enable us to see 
how the activities of the Communist Party of India uerc re- 
flected in the discussions and documents of tlie Comintern ii*’ 
1925. All the documents except one are articles from the 
Afasses c( Indu. 'I’hc mam c\cnts reflected in them either di- 
rectly or indirectly arc as follows: (1) death of Sun Yat-sen on 
11 March 1925; (2) enlarged meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Comintern (18 March to 14 April 1925); a confer- 
ence called by the Comintcni at Amsterd.im to discuss the 
coloni.'il question and India (|uly 1925); (3) the rcpublication 
for the first time of Marx’s articles on India 
Tlic article on the death of Sun Vat-sen in the Masses ghes^ 
details of his biography, A more detailed biographical sketch 
appeared in the Labour A/ciifhly.' Tlic estimate of Sim Yat-sen 
quoted m tin's article is from an article by G. Zino\icv, cntillciT 
“llie Death of Sun Yat-sen” which liad appeared m the 
Inprcccr slightly before.- 

M has been stated there; Dr Sun ‘'reorganised the oia 
Kuomintang Party, this time as a mass party of workers .and 
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peasants, inspired by communist ideas”. It was natural that the 
central committee of the Kuommtang sent a telegram to the 
Soviet government on the demise of Sun Yat-sen m which it 
said: 

“The national re\'olutionary movement has lost today by the 
death of Sun Yat-sen its leader who de\'oted his whole life to 
the creation of a party which could free the masses of the 
people of China from capitalist and imperialist exploitation. 

“We are convinced that )ou as true disciple of Lenin will 
fight along with us, the heirs of Sun Yat-sen.” 

This telegram was replied to by J. Stahn on behalf of the 
central committee of the Communist Party of Russia and by 
G. Zinoviev in the name of the Communist International.® The 
telegram signed by Stalin was dated 14 March. 

The ECCI issued a manifesto on the death of Sun Yat-sen 
and also an appeal to the people of China. 

The A/asses article concludes by giving the full text of the 
message addressed by Sun Yat-sen to the central executive com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union. Tlie article also quotes from his 
last message to the Kuommtang Party. This was not just his 
message but his “last will and testament” to the Kuommtang 
as he himself desenbed it. 

In the early and late twenties, the freedom movement of 
China and India proceeded side by side and the former had a 
considerable impact on the Indian freedom movement and its 
left wing. 

The death of Sun Yat-sen was deeply mourned and widely 
commented upon despite the attempt at suppression and dis- 
tortion of the news by British nipertalist ncwsagencies. Modem 
Review (April 1925) in its “Notes” wrote that Reuter lulled 
Sun Yat-sen three times. The latest news of his death is with- 
out any information regarding his funeral or tribute to liis 
memor)’. It refers of Sun Yat-sen as “the maker of modem 
China, who o\ctthrc\v the Alancliu d>-nasty, set up a republic 
and did not co\ct tlic office of the president of the Chinese 
Republic”. A/odem Rev’/eiv (May 1925) quotes from Japan 
Weekly Chronicle which referred to Sun as one of /Vsb’s three 

a. Ibid, Vol 5. No 20. 19 March .1025.. • ■ 

D-as 
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modems together with Gandhi in India and Mustafa Kemal in 
Turkey. It said, he united the Chinese revolutionaries the world 
o\-er into a band of rexolutionancs for the final struggle in 
China. 

Tlic Indian National Congress sent a representative to China 
in 1929, when the remains of the great leader were deposited 
in the mausoleum in Peking after a five-day-long national mourn- 
ing from 28 May to 1 June 1929. This is recorded in an article 
in Modern Review: “Striking among the many guests was Rev 
Ottama, the special representative of the Indian National Con- 
gress, accompanied by two members of the Indian Revolution- 
ary Party in China. They were the only representatives of the 
oppressed peoples dressed in the simplest and the cheapest 
clothing— they were the representatives of the struggling Indian 
people.” The same report says further, “Outstanding among 
those who stepped forward to pay their last respects to one of 
the greatest leaders of Asia’s struggle for emancipation were 
three simply clad Indians, two Sikhs and one representing the 
Indian National Congress "■* 

The next two documents, Stalin on the Indian situation (^f3y 
1925) and W. Robson’s report on the Indian situation at 
the conference at Amsterdam to ducuss revolutionary work in 
the colonies (July 1925) have to be taken together and m 
the context of the fifth enlaced plenum of the ECCI held 
between 21 March and 6 April 1925 which, among other things, 
heard reports on India and took some decisions on the work 
of the communists there. Tlie mam document adopted by this 
plenum which met in Moscow was the “Tliescs on the Bolshe- 
visation of the Parties of the Communist International”. 
printed English report of this session was brought out by tlie 
CPGB* and it reached India and was seized by the police fro^ 
the Meerut Case accused when thej* were arrested in Mnrcli 
1929. Tlic booklet is now among the Meerut Case papers in tlic 
National Archives of India, 

At the session, 34 sections were represented and there were 
present 104 comrades with a right to vote and HO with 
but no vote; in all 244 comrades were present. M. N. Roy 

4 ytoJern Reiicu?, Auffust 1929, p. 169 — article liy A£?i« StncJIe)* 

£, Communist- International, CPGB, 1925. 
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elected to the presidium. On the presidium from the Soviet 
Union were Zinoviev, Bukhann and Stahn; from France, 
Semard and Cachin; from Czechoslovakia, Hakon and Zapo- 
tocky; from Great Bntain, Gallacher; from Ireland, Jim Larkin; 
and personally Clara Zetkm. Roy was also on the colonial com- 
mission and was its secretarj'. 

It IS on record that Roy made a brief speech in the course of 
discussion on the report of the ECCI. This was when one day 
the students of the Communist University for the Peoples of 
the East came to meet the ECCI. Roy was m the chair and 
he made the following speech on behalf of the presidium: 

“Comrades, I certainly express the sentiment of all of you 
and of the masses of the revolutionary prolctanat that you 
represent, in welcoming the students of the Eastern University 
before this session of the enlarged executive of the Communist 
International. In this session the significance of the rev’olution* 
ary movement of the oppressed peoples in relation to the 
struggle against capitalism has been very clearly drawn out. 
Tlie abihty to form organic relations with this very powerful 
ally in the colonial and senncolomal countries will to a great 
extent determine the development of the world revolution in 
the future. Judging from the spirit and understanding with 
which tlie communist parties of the world are approaching this 
great problem of international significance, we can well hope 
that the revolutionary forces will be organised under the banner 
of the Communist Intcnutionnl. Together they will go to the 
final battle against world impcrulism and complete the task 
which has been started by our Russian comrades under the leader- 
ship of Lenin and Marx.”* 

The Outline Histor)’ of the Coimnmiist IntcnntionaJ points 
out that at this enlarged session of the ECCI “the na- 
tional question was dealt with in detail... llic proposals out- 
lined in tlie course of the discussion on this question at the 
Fifth Congress were concretised.” “Tlic plenum discussed the 
experience of communists’ partidpatioii in the national-libera- 
tion movement and on 6 April (1925) adopted a resolution 
evaluating the political situation in India, Indonesia and Egypt 
and offenng to the communists of these countries a number of 


6. Ibid, p, jis. 
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elected to the presidium. On the presidium from the Soviet 
Union were 2inovie\', Bukhann and Stalin; from France, 
Semard and Cachin; from Czechoslovakia, Hakon and 21apo- 
tocky; from Great Britain, Gallacher, from Ireland, Jim Larkin; 
and personally Clara Zetkin. Roy was also on the colonial com* 
mission and rt’as its secretary. 

It is on record that Roy made a bnef speech in the course of 
discussion on the rqjort of the ECCI. Tins was when one day 
tlic students of the Communist University for the Peoples of 
the East came to meet the ECCI. Roy was in the chair and 
he made the following speech on behalf of the presidium: 

“Comrades, I certainly express tlic sentiment of all of >ou 
and of the masses of the revolutionary proletariat that j-ou 
represent, in welcoming the students of tlic Eastern University 
before this session of the enlarged executive of the Communist 
International. In this session the significance of the revolution* 
ary movement of the oppressed peoples in relation to the 
struggle against capitalism lias been very clearly drawn out. 
'Ihc ability to fonn organic relations with tins Ncr>' powerful 
ally m the colonial and semicolomal countries will to a great 
extent determine tlic development of tlic world revolution in 
the future. Judging from tlic spirit and understanding with 
'Nhich the communist parties of the world arc approaching this 
grat problaii of international significance, we can well hope 
that the revolutionary forces will be organised under the banner 
of the Communist Intcniational. 'Pogether thej' will go to the 
final battle against world imperialism and complete the task 
which has been started by our Russian comrades under the leader* 
ship of Lenm and Marx.”® 

'Hie Ouflinc Ilisto/)' of the Communist lutcniatioml points 
out that at this enlarged session of the ECCI “the na- 
tional question was dealt with in detail... 'Hie propouls out- 
lined in the course of the discussion on this question at the 
I’lftli Congress were concretised/’ “llic plenum discussed the 
^pcncncc of communists’ participation in the rutional-libcra- 
tion movcmait and on 6 Apnl (1925) adopted a resolution 
evaluating the political situation in India, Indonesia and Eg>T)t 
and offenng to the communists of these countries a number of 


c. IbjJ, p. 125. 
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recommendations on programmatic and tactical questions.’’^ - 
The Outline History sums up the recommendations of the 
abo^mcntioncd resolution on India in the following words : 

Bnter™r,T "‘f ‘“'■’“'■"S repressive policy of 

movement^ T “’"""■■'‘st elements, the labour 

the c?„t’ dfotfo on the one hand, and 

eLomrl r "n '"“'ement, on the other, 

S mnl! no th • Considering tins state of affairs 

movemiit in th of the national-liberation 

the existinp n merely a temporary crisis Hithm 

tL mo t ?® "tTl found that ‘one of 

sent time tn*^ i ^ comrades in India at the pre- 

Ttl movLen^^ '.f the nationaMiber- 
InHii’ • ^ j ^ ^ determined struggle for 

Srf to°?olJr “"""""“tr of India were recom- 

r fa P'™™ regarded it as the 

major task of the Indian communists 'to work to unite the 
communist groups and elements into a strong party of the 
workrng class-the Communist Party’."" ^ l" r 

by °tL‘ CPCT^;“'" '=P°'‘ 

•■Conirade Dorsey made a yay short report on the work of 
the colonial commission. The commission heard extensive 
reports from China, Turkey, India, Java, Egypt and the Arne- 
ncan colonies. 

“Tlie commission adopted resolutions on the following colo- 
nial countnes-India, Java, Egypt and the American colonies. 
These resolutions were endorsed by the political commission."' 


7. Outline History of Cl, pp, 229-30. 

8. Ibid, PP" 230-31. 

9. Bolsheitsing the Cl, p. 135. 
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The resolution on India adopted on 6 April 1925 is given 
thus: ' 

“In India the reports of the ddt^tes show that the move- 
ment IS now in the process of transition, finding new forms 
and tactics to correspond with the real basic rev’olutionary na- 
tionalism in India. The old Gandhi movement of nonviolence 
and noncooperation has collapsed and was followed by the 
Suaraj Party with its policy of parliamentary obstruction. This 
party has come to the point of collapse and is now tending to 
decompose into small centre groups between the big bourgeois 
parties on the one side and the rev'olutionaiy mass movement 
on the other. The masses of India are discontented with swa- 
rajist programme of selhgovemment. They are demanding se- 
paration from t)je British goi’emment. 

“The commission proposes the following policy for India : 
The commission is of the opinion that it is now necessary for 
the communists to continue work in the National Congress 
and in the left wing oi the Sivara; Party. All nationalist organi- 
sations should be formed into a mass revolutionary party and 
an all-India anti-imperialist bloc. The slogan of the people’s 
party haWng for the main points in its programme separation 
from the empire, a democratic republic, universal suffrage and 
the abolition of feudalism— slogans put forward and popularised 
V the Indian communists— is correct.’ 

“In its resolution, the commission instructs Indian commu- 
nists to direct their efforts touards securing the leadership 
over the masses of the peasantrj' and to facilitate and encour- 
age the organisation and- amalgamation of trade unions and to 
take over the leadership of all their struggles.’’^® 

The Masses did not report this important fifth plenum of 
tlie ECCI nor give the resolution it adopted on India. But 
the May issue contains under the title “In the International’’ 
the bnef text of the speech of M. N. Roy which we have 
quoted above. In the Inprecor vvliich gives the reports and re- 
solutions adopted at the enlarged executive in detail, w’e get 
^rse>-’s short report of the colonial commission together with 
the resolution on India exactly as reproduced above. Dorsey in 
report stated that “the resolutions were only adopted 


to. Ibid, pp. 135-36. ' 
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question^-; and (3) consolidation of the communist patty on an 
all-India basis and its taking initiative to develop workers’ and 
peasants' struggles and organisations The authoritative Out- 
line Histoiy of the Communist International also sums up the 
analysis as well as the tasks of the communists given in the 
resolution on the same lines. 

“Stalin on Indian Situation”, from the Masses of June 1925, 
reproduced here, is an inaccurate^ slightly tendentious summary 
of the first portion of the second part of Stalin's speech to 
the students of the University of the Peoples of the East 
(Moscow) delivered on 18 May 1925. Tlie full speech entitled 
“Political Tasks of the University of the Peoples of the East” 
is available m English in the earliest English edition of Stalin’s 
Leninism , which is a translation of the Russian onginal 
—Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1926). We are giving 
here for ready reference the full text of the portion from the 
above which the Masses has summarised. 

It is necessar}’ to clearly understand how Stalin and Roy con- 
cretely visuahs^ the application of the tactic of building the 
united anti-impenahst front formulated in the “Theses on the 
Eastern Question” by the Fourth Congress of the Cl and the 
directive of the fifth enlaced plenum of the ECCI to India’s 
national-liberation movement, m the context of a certain 
measure of development of capitalism m the country and how 
they visualised the role of the national bourgeoisie in the same. 
This is all the more necessary because Stalin has given the 
same analj'sis of the Indian situation in his report on the four- 
teenth conference of the CPSU made to party officials in 
Moscow a little earlier on 9 May 1925; Stalin concludes his 
analysis with the remark : 

“This is the meaning of the resolutions adopted by the en- 
larged executive of the Comintern concerning the problem of 
colonies and dependencies.”*'* 

In the portion of Stalin’s speech before the University of the 
Peoples of the East, this anal>sis falls into two parts. In the 
first part Stalm outlines the saliait features of the political 

12. See Volume One, pp. 546-59. 

13. Published b>' Modem Books, London, 1928, ^'ol 1, pp. 267*82. 

14. Ibid, p. 253. 
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where the commission felt it necessary tc commission and 

parties a statement of policies and practi'^*’^ 

lesolutions were adopts unanimously in ^ 

were endorsed by the political commissioi® 

ited by Roy, wJio was 

The resolution on India adopted by but its secre- 

was obviously based on the report prescrof contemporary 

not only a member of the colonial con of Indian commu- 

tary. The resolution gives an analj-sis Y different than what 
Indian situation and sets forth the tasks ^ W clanty and preci- 
nists, which, though they were not ver reproduced in the 
was appearing m the Masses, was marlcch’onth later (18 May 
Sion. As stated earlier, this resolution was® S*'® 3 strikingly dif- 
Afasses. The speech Stahn delwcrcd a given in the ECCI 
1925), which was reproduced, appears twitli in detail, 
ferent analysis of the Indian situation tbtion makes is that the 
resolution. Tin's part needs to be dealt of transition and there 

The first point Avhich the ECCI rcsoh^i tactics which cones- 
Indian national movement is m a stated the countiy. Secondly, 
is need to find forms of movement an^'‘®^ont had collapsed 


pond to the real revolutionaiy situation i^*og stresses and strains^ 
m 1925, when the noncoopcration the resolution points 
and the Swarai Party itself was underge ^ part of the National 
particularly after the death of C. R. Djt of a centrist position, 
out that the Swaraj Party (which was- Liberal Party) on the 
Congress at the time) was in some movement of the 

between the big bourgeois parties (i e on the other, 

one hand and the emerging rci-olutio^.^o is mass discontent 
left wing (including the communist 

Thirdly, the resolution states that tl ion, corresponding with 
against the Swaraj (and the Congress) 1) the formation of a 
The tasks laid donn bv the rciOlu‘“ “ >ater, work- 

the analysis of the situatuin, sserc; (■ ““P'f,': 'ndcpendcnce 

broad mass resolutionary party (people ''">=■ (-) formation of 

ers’ and peasants’ party) fighting for pn already put fouvard 
with an antifcudal democratic prograi'f^ *'■= eastern 

anti-imperialist bloc (or front), a sloj 

by the Cl at the Fourth Congress in 5. P- 513- 


11. Inpraor. Vol 5. No 39, 28 Apn! 192 
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dencies in tlie east \vhich are nnH ti ^ and dcpen- 

draws daa.ct.„. ,,, 


tions, he fonnulates the .m„.ed.atc feTs of !hcV'"^' 
these lands and sums up the arguments mmunists 

part: :“„d‘tfate W t - 

the main thesis VVZ,ZZ% 

hwf'T f°r’ bourgeoisie begins to be divided its 

lower strata becoming revolutionary and its higher strata tum 
mg more and more towards a con, prom.se and irenteut wl 
the imperialists (the A/asse$ summarvl k mnr^ -a f i 
sfated .n the version ,„ 

of these cou..tnes "tends to divide into t«o sections : pittv 
bouigeois section, which is revolutionary, and a graitbourgeols 
section, winch aims at compromise”. ^ 

In the Masses version, there is a tendency to tindcrtxT.*.. ft 

fr!f' the'’-‘Io^'1 bourgeoisie and to present tlm ma£ 

as If the local bomgeo.sie as such has come to a corapTOmKc 
with .mpena hsm. TI,us in formulafug a deduction fromX 
thesis, the Masses version puts it thus, "( 2 ) Tlie progress of 
the revoiu ionaiy movement in the colonies is only possible 
along the lines of tlie isolation of the local bourgeoisie*^ which 
15 coming to an understanding with imperialism, the detach 
ment of the revolutionary nudd/c classes from this bourgeoisie 
the hegemony of tlie proletariat, and the organisation of the 
advanced elements of the working class in a communist party ” 
The same para appears in the Leninism version as follows • 

“(2) If the advent of revolution is to be hastened, if corn- 
plcte independence of capitalistically developed colonies and 
dependencies is to be achieved, the compromising section of 
the bourgeoisie must be isolated, its influence upon the revo- 
lutJOnar>' section of the bourgeoisie must be annulled, the lea- 
dership of the proletariat must be ensured, and the advanced 
elements in the working class must be organised in an inde- 
pendent communist party” (emphasis added). 

This tendency to slur over the, division of the national bour- 
geoisie into compromising and revolutionarj’ sections and of 
lumping the whole class in the camp of imperialism is all the 
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more staking when it comes to applying the deduction to the 
case of India itself. Thus m the AXasses version, we read : ' 
.“In BntishTndia, the indigenous bourgeoisie has come to an 
understanding with alien imperialism, feanng a rei’olution more 
than hating British impenahsm, it has become deliberately 
counterrevolutionary.” 

Tlie corresponding passage in Leninism is as follows : 

“Somewhat different is the situation of affairs in a country 
like Hindustan. Here we find, not only that the native bour- 
geoisie IS severed into a res'olutionary fraction and a compromis- 
ing or reformist fraction, but, in addition, that on all impor- 
tant issues the reformist fraction has already rallied to the side 
of imperialism. This section of the native bourgeoisie dreads 
revolution more than it hates impenahsm, it is more concerned 
about its money bags than about the interests of the father- 
land. . .” 

'ITius we see that the Masses version of Stalin's speech, while 
mphasising the split in the national bourgeoisie, when it is 
speaking of the general situation in the colonies and dependen- 
cies, underplays it in the para specifically refernng to India. 
Sirfnlarly, while both the versions emphasise the fact that a 
revolutionary bloc of workers and peasants and the middle 
classes, i.e. the anti-imperialist bloc or front, may take the form 
of a single party as in the case of Egypt and China, the Masses 
version, m the case of India, states that “here the anti-impenal- 
ist front cannot take on the form of a single party, the auto- 
nomy of the communist party having acquired an importance 
of the first order”. In the Leninism version, the corresponding 
sentence runs thus : “The (revolutionary anti-imperialist) coali- 
tion may (there are alternative possibilities) take the form of 
a single, united party of workers and peasants voicing a joint 
programme. But the advanced communist elements will need 
to insist upon the independence of the communist party in 
such lands. . .” 

It IS not our purpose to read much into the fact that the 
Masses version, as distinct from the Leninism version, under- 
plays the split in the national bourgeoisie. Actually Roy was of 
this view in 1922 already. The mam point to note is that the 
Masses version reflects Roy’s position in that the main sections 
of the national bouigeoisie have gone- over, to imperialism and 
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his contraposition of tlic national movement to the ne\vly- 
emerging revolutionaiy* movement of workers and peasants. 
Stalin in his reference to India in this report on the Nth con- 
ference of tlic CPSU has made both tJie points hut in more 
guarded and precise words. 

Stalin’s rc]jort on the Utli conference of the CPSU (9 May 
1925} had a section entitled “Immediate Tasks of the Commu- 
nist Elements in the Colonics and Dependencies", wliich \vas 
a part of the introductory international part of the report. 
Detailing “new facts in this connection", the report says : 
“(a) 'Die e%cr-incrcasing export of capital from countries of 
high capitalistic de\-clopment . leads to the growth of capital- 
ism in colonial lands. bringing about the disruption of the 
old fonns of social and political relationships, and creating new 
ones in their stead." After tefemng to (b) the growth of the 
proletariat of these lands— at an accelerated speed— and to (c) 
the growth of the revolutionary movement of workers and the 
revolutionar}’ crises growing apace there, the report goes on 
to say . 

“(d} At the present moment, the wealthier and more 
powerful of the natne bourgeoisie, which dreads revolution far 
more than imperialism, favours compromise with the impcnal- 
ists rather than the liberation of the motherland from the 
foreign joke. Tlius they betray the country to the advantage of 
impenalism, (Consider, for instance Hindustan, Egjpt, etc, in 
this connection.)” 

“(e) In view of such facts, the rescuing of these lands from 
the oppression of imperialism can only be accomplished by an 
attack upon the native bourgeoisie." 

Tlie conclusion drawn from this in the report is as follows r 

“Until quite recently, the nationalist movement has been 
looked upon as a combined effort tow’ards freedom, sweeping 
element of the community (reactionary bourgeois and 
revolutionary proletarian alike) into the current of revolt 
against those who turned their native land into a colony or a 
vassal state. Now that the nationalist bourgeoisie has split mto 
a revolutionary section and an antirevolutnnary section, the 
picture of the nationalist mov’cment lias a different aspect Side 
by side with the revolutionary elements in the nationalist 
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movement, there ate now consolidating themselves, within the 
bourgeoisie, certain conciliatory and reactionary elements which 
would rather conclude a pact with foreign imperialism than 
fight for the emancipation of their native land. 

“Hence the need for the communist elements in the colonies 
to combine forces with the re\olutionary elements of the bour- 
geoisie and, above all, with the peasantry m a concerted attack 
upon imperialism and the bourgeois compromisers in their 
midst, in order, under the leadership of the proletariat, to march 
forward to a genuine revolutionary struggle for emancipation 
from the yoke of impenalism.”*^ 

Two things here must be noted. Firstly, the compromising 
section of the national bourgeoisie is not described as having 
finally gone over but “would rather conclude a pact with im- 
perialism’', Hence the tactic implicitly suggest^ is, in the 
united auti-impenalist front, the communist elements organis- 
ing the working class must unite with the peasantry and the 
rcv'olutionary section of the bourgeoisie and defeat the game of 
“the bourgeois compromisers m iiieir midst” (emphasis added), 
i.e. in the national movement, “to march fonvard to a genuine 
revolutionaty struggle for emancipation from the yoke of im- 
penalism”. “under the leadership of the proletanat”. This corres- 
ponds to the practical tactic su^ested in the ECCI resolution 
on India w'hich we have quoted. 

Roy in his report at the Fourth Congress, introducing the 
theses on the eastern question had expressed the view that 
“the bourgeoisie was divided into two parts— the upper layer, 
which w’as dcv’eloped industrially and owning big industrial and 
commercial interests interlinked with imperial capital, found it 
dangerous for their extension, and therefore went over to the 
imperialists thus constituting itself a positive obstruction to 
the revolutionary nationalist movement”.*® Tlie othei section, 
according to Roy, though it is with the movement, betravsj it, 
while according to Stahn it is rcv’olutionar)’. Further the denial 
of the possibility of the anti-impenalist front or bloc taking the 
fomi of a single party under the plea of defending the autonomy 
of the communist party is tantamount to the contraposition 

15, Ibid, pp. 233-34 

16. See Volume One, p. 541. 
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the communist party. TJic rejsjon in T” peasants /cd by 
suclj a sharp contraposition docs not con- 

M. N. Ro/s ^™o„ ™r “ “ 

icsolution of the fifth cvtcnrfrrf «i ” ^ the 

solution, though “ blS S , £:;™.'’/ ‘''■=. ECCI. TIus ru- 
bourgcoKc. doc. not make the fonlul Jon tilt" “T 
sme has gone ever and comp,»m„ei h " “f 

alls upon the Indun communists to u™i - >t 

National Congress and m the left snn„ 

Tlic resolution also made clear dislmoL ^ ‘be Snarai Party, 
or fields of «ork-, vie m tl“ brnw"^”:, ? ““; ‘'"S 

front or bloc; (2) the orcanjot/rt ^nti-jmpenalist 

party-a ivortos' and p«S' ‘ X ,v no, 

popnlanscs the platfet^ of natfonall 
dependence, socfoeconomic dcmantls of the m? 
abohtmn of feudal Jaudlordum, land to fhe™;“L^'X 
mocratie nghts of workers and peasants and on X ?, ' 1 ''a 
took up the task of oraanisine uo.t ° on the other hand 
class bi'sisi (3) the or^a^SnXV^XXorrnlTXt™ ? 
India— a party of the woikins class anU „( POrt/ of 

.seeking to solve the problems of the struggle a’ 

toiJmg masses in that light. ^ 


As stated in the resolution, at that time (1925) there were 
three tendencies in the Svvaraj Party. On the extreme right 
■stood people who wanted to accept office. Wlien Tambe 
from CP &■ Berar accepted to become a nominated 
member of the govemor’s cxecutnc, hJotdal Nehru condemn- 
ed his action as a \ioldtion of part/s policy. On the ex- 
treme left stood leaders lite Subhas Chandra Bose and 
his colleagues who were in close touch with the revolu* 
tionanes m Bengal. In November 1924, more than si-sty such 
leaders with Subhas at their head svere arrested under the ordi- 
iiance. The main leadership of the Swaraj Party headed by 
Motilal Nehru after the demise of C R. Das took a centnst 
position. Th^’ continued the obstructive tactics in the J^i- 
slatures, at the centre as well as in the provinces, and muster* 
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ed majorities in them to re)ect all repressive and antipcople 
measures of the imperialist government. 

In the latter part of 1925, after C. R. Das’s death, there was 
agreement between Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru and the Swa- 
raj Party was recognised as the parliamentary wang of the Na- 
tional Congress and Gandhiji agreed to support the Swaraj 
Party in its effort to implement Congress policy on the legi- 
slative front. 

Thus the ECCI resolution gave a fairly clear analysis of the 
class situation m the Indian national movement and correctly 
posed the practical tasks. Tlic resolution, however, w’hile noting 
the growing differentiation m the ranks of the national bour- 
geoisie in India, had not given its verdict on the question 
whether the national bourgeoisie m India or its leadership as a 
whole or in part had gone counterrevolutionary and compro- 
mised with imperulism. 

At the same time, the guiding line given by the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Comintern m the theses on the eastern question 
remained: united anti-impenalist front of all the forces of the 
people fighting for national independence of the country from 
imperialism. In the measure that the movement embraces the 
entire Indian people and becomes militant m that measure it 
prev’ents any section of the national bourgeoisie going over to 
impenahsm and compromising with it. Tlie question of the role 
of the national bourgeoisie in the independence struggle was 
more thoroughly discussed at the Sttth Congress of the Com- 
intern in July-August 1928 and the conclusions were incorpo- 
rated in the theses it adopted, “The Revolutionary' Movement 
in the Colonies and Semicolonies”, The theses did not draw 
the conclusion that the national bourgeoisie as a w'hole or its 
leadeKln'p or its part had gone counterrevolutionary. It very 
correctly pointed out: “Independence of the country is to the 
advantage of the whole colonial people and corresponds also 
to the interests of the national bourgeoisie.” It further pointed 
out that independent rule, a future of “free” independent ca- 
pitalist development, hegemony over an independent people— 
this imperialism will never voluntarily yield to the national 
bourgeoisie. “In this respect, the contradiction of interests be- 
tween , the national bourgeoisie of the colonial country, and 
imperialism is objectively of a radical character.”. ,i 
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Documef>is of Hiitory of Commwlst Party^ 1923 to 1935 


Tlic next document is W. Robson's report at tlie conference 
of the representatives of Uic Bntish, Dutch and German com- 
munist parties together with the representatives of the Com- 
intern It was a secret meeting, probably called by the Eastern 
Bureau of the ECCI, and Sneei'chct {i c. Marang of the Dutch 
party) and M N. Roy were in charge of it on behalf of 
the ECCI- We have not been able to check up this report from 
the official records of the Comintern, nor have we found any 
reference to it in the published documents of the Cl avail- 
able to us. nie text produced here is from Coinniurusf Papers^’ 
published by the Bntish government after the arrest of 12 
communists and for the “Trial of the Twelve". 

These arrests were a part of British employers’ offensive 
against the British working class, which was to culminate some 
months later in the great British miners’ and general strike of 
spnng 1926. 

In Bntain, the Commumsf Papers were produced before the 
parliament as part of the government’s offensive against the 
working class and in an effort to discredit the arrested commu- 
ists and isolate them from the labour masses. In India the 
British government brought Scotland Yard police ofEcers all the 
way from London to Meerut to testify to the authenticity of 
the document in the conspiracy case. Here tlie British govern- 
ment were using the document to show that the Comintern 
and the Communist Party of Great Britain were “conspiring to 
foment communist and working-class movement” in India, 

However the document is useful to us as it enables us to see 
how Roy on behalf of tlie Cl was keeping m touch witJi the 
communist movement m India with the help of the Indian 
communists m Bntain and Europe and of the CPGB It throws 
light on four developments, viz (1) Percy Gladmg's visit to 
India ; (2) the work of Indian Bureau in England ; (3) attempt 
to hold an oriental conference in London; and (4) Roy’s Indian 
Bureau in Europe. 

We have more information On Percy Gladmg’s visit to India 
from other sources. A member of the CPGB and a member 
of the EC of the National Minority Movement, Percy Glading 

17 See Inpfccar, Vol 5, No 86, 10 December 1925. p. 1301. Also 
History of the CPGB by James Xlugmana. Vol 2, pp. 67-68. 
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was salt out to India by the CPGB. M. N. Roy was informed 
but had probably no opportunity to brief him properly and that 
IS why he sa>s that tlie visit was “arranged in haste”. In the 
“Report on Colonial Activities” submitted by the colonial de- 
partment to the central executive aimmittee some time in 
September 1925, we have the following about Percy Glading’s 
visit to India. 

“In the early part of the year, the department concluded 
that m order to establish real connection of a healthy character 
in India, it is essential that a party representative should visit 
there. Tins was duly arranged, and for four months our repre- 
sen tatne devoted his attention to moving about from place to 
place ascertaining facts regarding the movement in India and 
its possibilities, and also enqmnng into the possibility of pro- 
moting contacts. This visit was extremely useful indeed. Our 
representative was able to attend the All India Trade Union 
Congress, and held many conversations with representatives 
there. These conversations and the congress itself enabled him 
to secure a good picture of the situation. He was able to supply 
us with a very good report of the congress and vwth copies of 
the most important resolutions which were otherwise not 
available... Unfortunately for us, the visit of our representa- 
tive had to terminate much earlier than we desired, so that 
while much may have been done as a result of tins visit yet 
our work is only in its infancy.”^* 

K. N. Joglekar in his reminiscences writes that “at the 5th 
session of the AITUC in Bombay m 1925, Comrade Percy 
Glading was also present as a fraternal delegate and a guest”. 

According to the confidential leports of the government of 
India as summarised m D. Petne’s Comniumsin in India 192^-27 
Perc}’ Glading arrived in India in February 1925 and attend- 
ed the AITUC session m Bombay, then went to Delhi where 
he contacted Deoki Prasad Sinlia, I. B. Sen and Lala Lajpat 
Rai and discussed with them the idea of forming a labour party. 
Tliereafter he went to Calcutta and then returned to Bombay, 
whae he met F. J. Ginwala, then secretary of the Textile 
Workers’ Union, and R. B. Lotwala.^® 

18. Communist Papers, p. 95. 

19. D. Petrie, Commurusm tn India, 1924-27, pp. 285-86. 
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The detailed intelligence r^rt of “his activities" shows that 
he came under the suweillance of the Bntish-Indian police and 
was asked to quit by tlie police on the pam of arrest. Though 
not mentioned anywhere in government records available to us, 
this can be surmised from the Bntish party’s report quoted 
above stating that “he had to terminate his visit much earlier 
than desired”. D. Petne says Cladtng was sent by Roy. Tins 
is not correct as wc have stated above. Further the govern- 
ment’s surmise that Glading was behind the proposal to form a 
labour party mooted at the time of the AITUC Bombay session 
is also doubtful. As we have seen that move was later shaqdy 
criticised by M. N. Roy. 

Robson’s report mentions Indian Bureau or Indian group 
functioning in England under the CPGD and which was also in 
touch with M. N. Roy. Clemens Dutt, A. C. Bflneqi, Khan and 
Upadhyaya were its leading members m 1925. According to the 
“Report on Colonial Activities", a document of the CPGB 
quoted above, a special Indian group composed of Indian re- 
sidents in England was organised to conduct propaganda 
amongst the Indians. It circulated literature and did organisa- 
tional work among Indian seamen and students m the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambndge Klian and Upadhyaj'a were 
active among Indian seamen. Indian seamen’s strike gave them 
opportunity to organise seamen’s meetings at the London dock- 
gates and to formulate their demands of equality with Bntish 
seamen. Later on an Indian seamen’s union was organised which 
was to be affiliated to the AITUC in consultation with N. M. 
Joshi. A. C. Banerji was mainly active among the students while 
Clemens Dutt was in overall charge of tlie work. Tins was pro- 
bably the beginning of the work of the CPGB amongst Indians 
in England— students as well as seamen— which was to develop 
later and supply important cadres for the CPI in the thiities. 

We get more information about this work among Indian 
students in England m 1925 from another document in the 
Communist Papers. 'Pin's is a letter from the colonial depart- 
ment of the CPGB to Shapurfi Saklatvala, dated 23 June 1925, 
asking him to meet some Indian students at Oxford who were 
returning to India soon. This was accompanied by a memo on 
“the composition of Indian Majlis at Oxford drafted by tw'O 
British communist students. This states that there were forty- 
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six Indian students in the ^lajlis at Oxford, divided into political 
categones as follows : “moderates 18; swarajists 11; socialists 5; 
unclassified 12.” It further states that Vanguard literature ^vas 
distnbuted amongst the socialists and s\vara)ists and that there 
were five socialists, but their names are not mentioned.-® 

Another and a fuller version is arailable m a government file: 
“Communist Propaganda among Students at Oxford”.-^ The 
whole file consists of letters and papers found in London at the 
time of the arrest of twelve communist leaders. Some of the 
documents given here appear to be the originals of those pro- 
duced m the Communist Papers in an edited form. Tlius we 
find here the same letter and report regarding the Indian 
Majlis at Oxford and it contains exactly the same political cate- 
goiywise breakdown of the Indians there as given above. We 
find here the names of the British communists working in the 
Indian Majlis as Thomas and Stephenson. Of great interest are 
the names of the five socialists in the Indian Majlis at Oxford 
in 1925 and some information about tliem given here. The 
names of the socialists are : 

1. K. V. Gopalasivamy, son of K. Venkata Reddy, Madras. 

2. Susobhan Chandra Sarkar (Jesus College), brother of 
Dr S. C. Sarkar, vicepnncipal, Patna Training College. 

3. Basava L. Manjunafh (Mysore). 

4. Krishna. 

5. Bakar Ali Mirza (Oxford 1921), Hyderabad. 

Of these, 1, 2 and 5 became wdl-known public figures later. 
In the same document we find Stephenson's report dated 1 June 
1925 stating that Gopalaswamy and Sarkar are communists and 
are prepared to join the party and that Saklatvala should find 
time to talk to them. We also find Graham Pollard’s report 
dated 3 June 1925 which says that Susobhan Sarkar is well 
grounded in Marxism and leaves Oxford at the end of the term 
(July 1925). 

This report was sent from London to the India government. 
The home department and the intelligence department of the 

20. CcwmnumJt Papers, pp. 75-78. 

21. Home-Pol. F 29, 1928. 
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latter immediately informed the Calcutta intelligence branch 
about “the antecedents” of Susobhan Sarkar on 25 March 

1926.'2 

Regarding the oriental convention, it was a sort of emigre 
anti-imperiahst conference of the representatives of the freedom 
movements of India, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and other British 
colonies. The CPGB had contacted from India Dewan Cha- 
inanlal, former secretary of the /VITUC, T. C. Goswami, 
treasurer of the Swaraj Party and a close associate of C. R. Das, 
Deep Nani>an Singh from Bihar and N, M. Joshi, general secre- 
tary of the AITUC. AU of tlicm were m London in June 1925 
and with their help Saklatvala and B. G Homiman were ti)’- 
mg to draw up a fuller list of Indian invitees"^ and the confer- 
ence was to be held on 1-8 Sqitcmber 1925. This uas a good 
mitiathe and a good proposal but Roy's criticism uas that 
through these people you could not get into touch uitli “real 
rc\’olutionanes’'. Tins u'as an un|ustificd criticism. Probably his 
main grouse was that he was not consulted. 

At tins Amsterdam conferenc<^ there was a sharp expression 
of differences between the CPGD representatives and M. N. 
Roy. At one point Roy quite unjustifiably remarked that the 
CPGB's desire to keep the control on the work among Indians 
in England exclusively in its hands “smacks of impenahim’’. 
Actually, the purpose of the conference was to coordinate the 
work done through tlie CPGB with the work done through 
Roy’s Bureau m Europe working directly under the ECCI. To a 
certain extent this was achieved at the time. As stated by 
Robson, Clemens Dutt stayed over two da)-s after the confer- 
ence and reached an understanding with Roy. Not only this, 
but we learn from Robson's report that there was a proposal 
on behalf of the Cl that Clemais Dutt should be sent out 
to India to help the movement there.” 

E. H. Carr in his Socialisni jn One Country has a subsec- 
tion on India in chapter 59, “Southern Asia”, in which he deals 
with the rise of the communist movement in India.-® Here he 

22 Homc-Pol. F 29, p. 226. 

23 Letter from the Ckjloaial Departmenc of the CPGB, see Communist 

Pavers, p. S8. - 24. See sectioo Ji above. 

25. Op. cit , Vol 3 (1924-26), pp. 674-92. ’ _ 
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deals with this conference at Amsterdam and draws the conclu- 
sion that “it marked a stage in the transfer of authonty as, the 
recognised agent and intermediary of the Comintern m dealing 
wath the Indian movement, from Roy to the CPGB”. To this 
author, the emergence of the communist movement in the east 
and in India was the result of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Umon.-*^ Tins was also the idea put across by the Bntish pub- 
lic prosecutors in the Kanpur and Meerut conspiracy cases laun- 
ched by the inipenahsts to crush the rising workers' and peasants’ 
movement and the Communist Party. Actually the movement 
and the party arose out of the postwar mass upsurge of the 
freedom movement, when cadres of the national-revolutionary 
left wing of the same turned to scientific socialism and workers’ 
and peasants’ organisation brought in a new force in India's 
freedom struggle and gave it a scientific programme of anti- 
imperialist and antifeudal revolution and a revolutionary per- 
spective of economic development after independence on demo- 
cratic lines, bypassing capitalism and leading the country step 
by step to socialism. Tire Communist Party of India, like other 
communist parties, was a part of the world communist move- 
ment at the head of which stood the Comintern body, the 
ECCI. The Communist Party of India took its guidance from 
the general resolutions and theses of the Comintern, applying 
them to the concrete conditions of political and economic 
struggle in India. In this M. N. Roy and others helped. In 
1926 and 1927, as we shall sec later, Bntish trade unionists and 
party members like George Allison, P. Spratt, Ben Bradley came 
over to India and helped in building a militant trade-union 
movement and revolutionary left wing of the freedom move- 
ment. Shapurji Saklatvala, an Indian who was then a member 
of parliament and a Bntish communist, visited India in 1927 
and his short tour also greatly helped in this direction. 

But it IS not true that after 1925, the Cl kept in touch with 
India not through Roy but through the CPGB. In fact, after 


26. “The conception of opening a new window for Soviet policy and 
revolutionaiy activity in the cast paietratcd slowly in Moscow. Safarov, 
on the eve of the Fourth Ccrtigress of Cfcnaintem in November 1922, 
boasted of the fonnation’of coinmumst parties in all eastern countries 
though they, were all-obhged to wink ’(Ibid,-p. 620); , ; 
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the first Communist Confeena^ when a constitution of the 
party was framed, Roy suggested a clause which pro\’ided for a 
foreign bureau of Indian communists abroad who were unable to 
return to India, but who were to do ideological work for the 
party and also to maintain contact of the party with the Cl, 
Tins foreign bureau consisted of M. N. Roy, Clemens Dutt and 
Muhammad Ali Sipassi. Tliis airangemcnt functioned up to 
the beginning of 1928. On the e\’c and after the Sixth 
Congress of the Cl, M. N. Roy ceased to be in charge of India 
on behalf of the Cl but even thereafter m the early thirties, the 
contact was direct and not through the CPGB. 

The last document in this section is the introduction with 
which the Masses of November 1925 prefaced the reprint of 
the famous article by Karl Marx on “The Future Results of 
British Rule in India”, This is one of the first three articles 
Karl Marx UTOte on India for the New Yotk Daily Tribune in 
1853. Tlicse were followed by many others up to 1857 and all of 
them arc ar'ailable in the excellent autlientic edition of The 
First Indian ^Faf of Independence 1857-59 by K. Marx and 
F, Engcis, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow. 
These articles on India, as well as the bulk of the correspond- 
ence of Marx and Engels, and a few of their works such as 
German Ideology and Dialectics of Nature and, of course, their 
papers consisting of notes, summaries, drafts and fragments re- 
mained unpublished up to the early twenties of the present cen- 
tury. The publication of a complete edition of tlie works of 
Marx and Engels became a possibility only after the Wctory of 
the October socialist rev'olution. 

Tlius it was in 1924 that the 13th Party Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party and later the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist International passed resolutions “On the necessity 
of publishing, as soon as possibly all the w’orks and letters of 
Marx and Engels with a historicc«ntical commentary”. D. B. 
Ryazanov, who moved the resolution in the Fifth Congress of 
the Comintern stated that he had by then “the photographic 
facsimiles of all unpublished manuscripts by Engcis and Maix” 
Some of Marx’s unpublished works and some of these letters 
on India wore made immediately available through the maga- 
zines Marx-Engels Archives and Under the Banner of Marxism 
published in 1925 in Russian and German.' The Labour 
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WontJiIy of July 1925 edited by Rajani Palme Dutt made avail- 
able for the first time in English two articles of Marx on India, 
\iz “Tlic British Rule m India” and “The Future Results of the 
Bntish Rule m India”. But as the editorial note of the Lalwur 
Monthly prefacing the articles said, the text reproduced there 
was an English translation of the German text in the magazine 
l/ndcr ihc Banner of Marxism. But the text of the articles re- 
produced m the Masses corresponds exactly to the original Eng- 
lish text of Marx as m the Nciv York Daily Tribune, reprodu- 
ced in the Foreign Languages Publishing House edition. 

In the Masses introduction to the articles, the basic thought 
of Marx on India is sought to be introduced. 

Marx’s articles on India after their repubheation in 1925 in 
the Masses and in the Labour Monthly were also briefly noticed 
in the Modern Re\'icw of Oilcutta. but they became \sidely 
known m India only after 1958 when B. P. L. Bedi brought 
out the earliest Indian edition and in the early forties when the 
PPH edition became available. 



1. THE DEATH OF SUN YAT-SEN 


Some time ago, we gave in these columns extracts from some 
notable pronouncements of Sun Yat-sen on his policy; we drew 
attention to him as to an example which the leiders of the 
revolutionary movement in India could emulate. 

Today we have to record with profound sorrow the death of 
the great Chinese revolutionary leader. He died in Peking on 
11 lilarch, while still actively engaged in the great task to which 
he had harnessed himself during forty years of ceaseless revolu- 
tionary activity. With him there disappears from the arena of 
world politics a formidable figure «i whom the aspirations of 
the revolutionary East had found a remarkable 5>Tithesis and 
whom the imperialist powers had come to recognise as one of 
their most redoubtable enemies. 

Sprung from a peasant stock, Sun Yat-sen was born 63 years 
ago m Canton in South China, the city destined to be the 
headquarters of his revolutionary government later on. He uas 
bom into a scene of political turmoil as his native province of 
Canton has been the storm-centre of Chinese nationalism since 
1850. With the annexation of Annam by France, Sun Yat-sen 
entered at an early age into his revolutionary career. As a 
student he was a member of secret societies for the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty. At the time of Sino-Japanese war in 
1895, he organised a popular rising in Canton as the result of 
which he had to leave China precipitately and take refuge in 
Europe. Going back to Canton in 1900, he organised a second 
insurrection which was suppressed like the first. 

By this time Sun Yat-sen had become well-known as a deter- 
mined revolutionary leader working for the destruction of the 
monarchy m the celestial empire. He founded all over the 
world among the Chinese emigres propaganda centres, from 
which the revolutionai)’ ideas spread over China. He himself 
could not enter China and the whole of Far East was forbidden 
to him. It was only in 1911, on the morrow of the first Chinese 
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iCTolution that he could go back openly to his (»untiy, where 
he became, in 1912, the first president of the Chinese Republic. 
He had however very soon to make room for Yuan SIii*kai W’ho 
came to power supported by a reactionary band of military 
adventurers. It was then that Sun Yat-sen laid the founda- 
tions of his famous Kuomintang Party (the People’s Party), a 
party which was destined to play a great role in later years. 
Indefatigable revolutionary, he put himself at the head of the 
new insurrection in 1913 and had again to leave China. In 
Tokvo, where he liad taken refuge, he separated from the 
refonnist section of the Kuomintang and formed the “Party of 
the Chinese Revolution”. In 1915 he started a revolt against 
the dictatorship of Yuan Shi-lcai and succeeded this time in 
upsetting him. 

After the war, we find him once again in Canton where he 
fonned in 1920 the national revolutionary government in South 
China, in opposition to the central government in Peking. 
From that moment he already formed the idea of an alliance 
with Soviet Russia. Meanwhile he liad come more to identify 
himself with the Cliincsc workers and peasants. He supported 
the big strikes of ITongkong and Macao. In 1923 he reorgan- 
ised the old Kuomintang Party, this time as a mass party of 
workers and peasants inspired by communist ideas. I’he party 
entered into close relations with the revolutionary proletariat 
of Soviet Russia and thus, for the first time, an organised 
eastern proletariat was united with the revolutionary proleta- 
riat of the west. His death has intervened to prevent Sun 
Yat-sen from realising the world revolutionary possibilities with 
which this proletarian union of the East and the West is 
charged, but it will remain as a great monument to the large- 
ness of his revolutionary vision. 

In the socalled civil-war, which • the imperialist powers suc- 
ceeded m provoking in Cliina in 1924, Sun Yat-sen made com- 
mon cause with Huan Sbi-chou and Chang So-lin, the warlord 
of Manchuria. It was a penod of great peril for the southern 
rev’olutionary government over which Sun Yat-sen presided. 
Canton itself was under the menace of the guns of the British 
fleet which lay at anchor and, profiting by the occasion, the 
merchants of Canton who had good reason to hate the govern- 
ment of Sun Yat-sen rose in rebellion.^ How’ever the civil war 
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ended on tlic military scene and rcstaitcd on the political scene 
in Peking where Sun Vat-sen, just before liis fatal illness, was 
tr}’ing to bring about the comocation of a national assembly 
for the whole of China. 

We want to draw particular attention to the idea which Sun 
Yat-sen developed in latter days, of a pan'/Vsiatic federation 
against the impcnalfst powers of Europe. To that he had join- 
ed the other idea of the union of tlic revolutionary’ nationalist 
movement of the East with the rcv’olutionaiy proletanat of 
the West. Tlicrcin the great Chinese fcsolutionary liad laid his 
finger on the %critablc dynamic forces of world resolution. He 
had made a br^mning of the momentous juxtaposition in 
China. Tlie Kuomintang Party, though at the present moment 
passing through an mtcmal crisis, may accomplish the task 
left unfinished by the great leader. 

Tlie following estimate of Sun Vat-sen will be read with in- 
terest in India: “Sun Yat-sen w-ill go down m Iiistory as the 
greatest figure of a leader of the national revolutionary move- 
ment of the East in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
He was neither a communist nor a Marxist. His programmi^ 
‘nationalism, democracy, socialism’ bore all the signs of the 
backwardness of the social conditions of China. He tentatively 
sought his way but he hated with the righteous hate the im- 
perialists who had subjugated his native country. He devoted 
his life fully and entirely to his people and what is most im- 
portant in the last years of his lif^ he perceived more and more 
clearly that the suppressed people can emancipate themselves 
and create the preconditions of a new life only m close alliance 
with the world proletariat. Sun Yat-sen was not a Gandhi, 
the leader of the moderate wing of the nationalists of India. 
Gandhi during the last few years lias dei’eloped more and more 
along a descending line. To the brutalities of the English im- 
perialists, Gandhi replied with a thirty days’ fast. The incapa- 
city of those groups which are led by Gandhi will unavoidably 
lead to their coming to an understanding with the impenalist 
oppressor which is tantamount to surrender. Not so Sun Yat- 
sen. During the last years of his h'fe in particular, he dci-eloped 
along an ascending line’* 

On the e\'e of his death Sun Yat-sen wrote his last message 
to the Kuomintang Party in which he stated, among other 
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things : “Forty years of work for the national freedom and 
equal rights for China has brought me the firm conviction that 
China can only achie\*e its aim by mobilising the masses and 
by the closest collaboration with those peoples who consider 
us as equals. The fight for the completion of the revolution 
must be continued- The national assembly must be convened 
and the demand put forward for the annulment of all treaties 
m which China is not treated as a party with equal rights.” 

Sun Yat-sen addressed the following message to the central 
executive committee of the Soviet Union: “Dear comrades, here 
on my death-bed my thoughts turn to you, as well as to the 
future destiny of my party and of my country. You are at the 
head of the union of free republics, that heritage which the im- 
mortal Lemn has left to alt suppressed peoples of the world. By 
means of this hentage, the victims of imperialism will inevitably 
win their emancipation from that social order which has always 
been based upon slavery, war and injustice. I leave behind me 
a party which, as I aUvays hoped, will be aligned with you in 
its historical task of liberating China and other oppress^ peo- 
ples from the yoke of imperialism. My charge to the Kuomin- 
tang Party before all is that it shall continue to promote the 
cause of national-revolutionary movement for the emancipation 
of China, which has been d^raded by imperialism into a semi- 
colonial country, I therefore charge my party to maintain per- 
manent contact with you. I cherish the firm belief that your 
support of my country will remain unaltered. In taking my last 
leave of you, dear comrades, I express the hope that the day is 
approaching when the Soviet Union will greet in a free and 
strong China its friend and ally, and that the two states will 
proceed hand-in-hand as allies in the great fight for the eman- 
cipation of the oppressed peoples of the whole world.” 

Tlie death-bed messages of Sun Yat-sen are worthy of a great 
revolutionary career; they are testaments not only for China but 
for the whole of the revolutionary East. If it is true of China 
that its freedom can only be attained by “the mobilising of 
the masses and by the closest collaboration with those peoples 
who consider us as equals”, it is equally true of India and other 
parts of the subjugated East over which imperialist domina- 
tion has cast its sombre shadow. 
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We mourn with our Chinese comrades our common loss of 
Sun Yat*scn. 

We repeat with the world proletariat: Long live the work 
of Sun Yat-sen ! Long live the workers and peasants of China I 

(ifasses. So 4, Apnl 1925} 


2. THE EMANCIPATION OF THE OPPRESSED PEOPLES 
OF THE EAST 

Comrade Stalin on Indian Situation 

At a meeting held in Moscow on 18 May 192?, Comrade 
Stalin addressed the students of the University for the Peoples 
of the East. In the first part of his speech. Comrade Stalin spoke 
of the political and cultural work that is being undertaken 
in the central Asian republics, now forming part of the USSR. 

Turning to the question of the eastern peoples fighting for 
their freedom from imperialist domination, the speaker said: 

'“Tlie countries of the east entirely or partially subi'ccted by 
the big imperialist powers find themselves under a double yoke, 
that of their oivn bourgeoisie and that of the imperialist metro- 
pol. In some of these countnes capitalism de\eIops rapidly, 
giving birth to an indigenous proletariat as for example in 
India. As the revolutionary movement in these countries grows, 
the local bourgeoisie begins to be divided, its lower strata be- 
coming revolutionary and its higher strata turning more and 
more towards a compromise and an entente with the imperial- 
ists. Confronting the bloc thus realiso! there is created at last 
another bloc namely that of the workers and the middle-class 
revolutionaries. It is then that the question becomes acute of 
the hegemony of the proletariat and its deliverance from the 
influence of the nationalist bourgeoisie and these circumstances 
contribute towards the cementing of the union of the national- 
revolutionary movements of these countries writh the proleta- 
rian movement in the more advanced countries of Europe. 

"The conclusions to be drawn from this general view of the 
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situation are: (I) Tlie emancipation of the peoples of the co- 
lonial and semicolomal countries is not possible without a suc- 
cessful revolution. (2) The progress of the rcsolutionary 
movements in the colonies is only possible along the lines of 
the isolation of the local bourgeoisie come (sic) to an under- 
standing with impenalism, the detachment of the revolution- 
ary middle classes from this bourgeoisie, the hegemony of the 
proletariat, and the organisation of the advanced elements of 
the working class in a communist party. (3) No victory of the 
liberating movement m the colonies is possible vvithout a living 
and close union with the proletarian movement in the advanced 
countnes of the west.” 

Applj-ing these principles to the local conditions in each 
countrj*, Comrade Stalin continued: 

“Wnaereas m Morocco the indigenous bourgeoisie has not 
any reason to divide itself into two tendencies, the one revolu- 
tionarv’ and the other reformist, the communist elements ought 
to work fot'thc unity of the national front against impenalism. 
Tile ci}stalIisation of a communist party can only come about 
m the course of the struggle particularly after the military vic- 
tories of the national resolution over imperialism. 

“On the other hand, in Egypt and m China the local bour- 
geoisie is already divided without, howesxr, the reformist ele- 
ments there being able any more to ally themselves with 
foreign impenalism. The communist elements m these circum- 
stances cannot have as their objective the unity of the national 
front. Tlieir policy ought to tend towards the realisation of a 
revolutionary bloc of workers and the middle classes. This bloc 
may take on the form of a single party— we think m this con- 
nection of the Chinese Kuomintang Party — aKvays, however, on 
the condition that the bloc m reality unites two quite differ- 
ent parties, the one communist and the other petit-bourgeois 
re\olutionary. Tlie mission of such a bloc is simultaneously to 
fight imperialism and to find out the game of the local bour- 
geoisie. A great party thus constituted is useful, even necessarj', 
on the condition that the liberty of agitation and recruitment 
for the proletarian communist party is not restrained. Failing 
that, it can only occasion confusion among the workers by cor- 
rupting the communist elements. 
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“In Bntish India the indigenous bourgeoisie has come to an 
understanding with alien imperialism; feanng a revolution, 
more than hating British imperialism, it has become delibe- 
rately counterrevolutionary. Tlie victory of the national revo- 
lution in India is not possible except by the defeat of this 
coalition between the indigenous bourgeoisie and the foreign 
imperialists. In such a situation the proletariat has to be the 
guide and the leader of the movement of emancipation. Here 
the anti-impenalist front cannot take on the form of a single 
party, the autonomy of the communist party having acquired 
an importance of the first order. The hegemony of the prole- 
tariat can only be prepared by the communist party. It is self- 
e\’ident that the communist party can and must unite with 
the revolutionary left of the bourgeoisie in order to isolate the 
indigenous capitalists and landholders already gone over to the 
side of impenahsm and to lead to the combat the millions of 
workers m the town and the countryside." 

(Masses, Ko 6, JuQe 1925) 


3. TASKS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN THE MATTER OF 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES IN THE EAST 

I will now examine the second question, which concerns the 
tasks of the University of the Peoples of the East m relation 
to the colonial and vassal bnds of the onent. 

\Vliat is the difference between these lands and the Soviet 
republics of the east ? 

In the first place, the people in these countnes live under 
the yoke of impenahsm, and develop under the aegis of impe- 
rialism. 

Secondly, the rc\’olutionary crisis in these lands is far more 
acute because of the double yoke imposed upon them, on the 
one hand by their own bourgeoisie and on the other hand by 
the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. 

Tliirdlv, in certain of these lands (India, for instance) the 
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capitalist s>stem is developing rapidly and is creati*^® ^ native 
proletariat. 

Fourthly, as the re\'olutionaiy movement progres^^ tends to 
tional bourgeoisie in each colonial or dependent 
divide into two sections, a petty-bourgeois section, 
volutionarj’, and a great-bourgeois section, which 
promise. Tlie former continues the revolutionary s' ’ 
latter makes common cause with the imperialists. . 

Fifthly, confronting the imperialist coalition 
another coalition, the coalition of workers and r^ aimme at 
petty bourgeois. Tins is an anti-impcnalist coahtio^j.^ 
the complete liberation of the country from the yc ^ 

riahsm. 

Sixthly, the question of proletarian leadership, 
tion of enabling the masses to shake off the influe^ 
section of the nationalist bourgeoisie which "'o^^'ej-mcreasins 
promise with the powers-tliat-be arc questions of ev * 

actuality in these lands. .. , 

Seventhly, the last-named fact greatly facilitates ^f'thKe 
up of the nationalist movement for the hberatk^g advanced 
countries with the proletarian movement in the mo ^ 
countries of the west. 

At least three deductions are possible from these ^ 

of difference. 

(1) The liberation of colonial and vassal lands 

of imperialism is not possible save by a victorious 
Independence does not come as a gift ! 

(2) If the advent of revolution is to be haster|^^^ and^^ 

plete independence of capitalistically developed colo,j.j^j^ 
pendencies is to be achieved, the compromising sec, jgyQjy^jQj, 
bourgeoisie must be isolated, its influence upon the , , , 

ary section of the bourgeoisie must be annulled, th,,,^ elements 
of the proletariat must be ensured and the advana^^^^^^ 

in the working class must be organised m an indepc’ 
munist party. 

(3) No lasting victory is possible in these lands 

movement for their liberation is effectively linked ® 

proletarian movement of the more advanced couni ^ ° ® 

west. 
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Hiu fviniLinciilal task of Ihc communists in Uic colonics and 
dependencies is to make these deductions the staitingpoint of 
then lesolutionai)- woik. 

W'liat then arc the nnmedute tasks confronting tlic com- 
munists in these lands? 

In earlier dajs it was cmtonMi>* to look uixm the colonial 
lands of the cast as a homogeneous entity. 'Hus outlook no 
longer corresponds to the actual stitc of affairs. 'I’oday tlicrc 
arc no fewer than three calegoncs of colonial and vassal buds. 
I'iist of all there arc the countries (like .Morocco, fur instance) 
where thcjc is no piolclatut, or so small a proletariat as not to 
he worth mc’iitiomiig: countries ssherc industria! life is ex 
tremuly backward. Secondly, theic ate countries (like China and 
ICgipt, let us say) wlicrc manufacturing mdustrj- is httle dc\c- 
lopcd, and where the proletariat is, compaiathcly speaking, not 
scr)* numerous. 'Iliirdly, there arc countries (like India) winch 
arc fairly we!! clcNctopcd from the capitalist }>oint of %icw, and 
possess a proletariat winch has attained noteworthy proportions. 

It is obvious that each of these countries will need separate 
treatment. 

In Morocco, for insliucc, the native bourgeoisie lias as jet 
liad no reason for splitting up into a rciolutionarj' and a com- 
ptouusiug section. 'I'hc communists should, tlicrcforc, do cverj- 
thing to promote the Creation of a united nationalist front 
capable of fighting against imperialist encroachments. A separa- 
tion of tile communist elements from the general movement 
for emancipation to form a communist party can take place in 
these lands only in the course of the struggle against imperialism, 
and more especially after that struggle has been waged to a 
successful conclusion. 

In such countries as Egypt and China, where the native bour- 
geoisie is already Split into a rcvolutionarj’ section and a com- 
promising section, but where the compromisers have not yet 
made common cause with imperialism, the communists arc 
faced by other tasks than the fomiation of a united nationalist 
front against imperialism. Tlicy will have to transcend the 
policy of the united nationalist front, and adopt the policy of 
forming a revolutionary coalition between the workers and the 
petty bourgeois. This coahtion may find expression in the crea- 
tion of a single party whose membership will be drawn from 
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lutionar>v anti-imperialist coalition, and to ensure that, vrithin 
this coalition, the role of leader shall be pla)cd by the proleta- 
riat. Ilic coalition may (there arc alternative possibilities) 
take the form of a single^ united party of workers and peasants 
soicing a loint programme. Rut the admneed communist ele- 
ments will need to insist upon the indcpaidcncc of the com- 
munist party in such lands, for the proletariat cannot be pre- 
pared for its task as Icidcr, nor can the proletarian leadership 
be rcahsal, by any other than the communist party. Vet the 
communist party may, nay must, openly cooperate with tlic re- 
volutionars" section of the native bourgeoisie, if it is to succeed 
in isolating the compromising and reformist section, and in 
rail) mg the masses of the urban and niral petty bourgeoisie to 
the fight against impcri.alisni. 

To sum up. Tlic immediate tasks confronting the rcsolu- 
tionar)' movement in colonial and s-assal lands where capitalism 
is well dci'cloped arc as follows : 

(1) To win over the best elements among the workers to the 
cause of communism and to form independent communist 
parties, 

(2) To set up a nationalist and rciolutionaiy coalition of 
workers, peasants and rcsolutionaiy intellectuals, as a counter- 
poise to the coalition of the great bourgeoisie with the 
imperialists. 

(3) To guarantee that the leadership of the resolutionarj’ 
coalition shall be in the hands of the proletariat. 

(•f) To free the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie from the 
influence of the reformist native bourgeoisie. 

(5) To secure the linking up of the national-liberationist 
movement with the protetanan movement of advanced 
countries. 

We see, therefore, that the tasks facing the communists in 
the colonial and vassal lands resolve themsch-es into fi\-e groups 

Tliese tasks, considered in the light of the present inter- 
national situation, are of exceptional importance. For the 
moment the salient characteristic of the international situation 
is that the revolutionary movement has entered a period of 
calm, of truce. What is the meaning of this state of calm? It 
means that the pressure on the swrkers of the west has been 
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but thanks to the promptings of convictnn. 

Here it IS well to draw nttciition to two dcsiations into 
which the militant workers in these lands arc liable to stray, 
and against whicli it is essential to figiit uitli the utmost reso- 
lution if genuinely rcs’olutionaiy troops arc to be created. 

I'lrst of all, the rcsohjtron.if>* possibilities of tlic n-itinnalist 
movcrnait for emancipation must not be underestimated, on 
the other hand, the hkeliliood of a united national front com- 
prising all the clcniCTits m colonics and dependencies must not 
be overstressed, or lookul forss-ard to regardless of the condi- 
tions of the modes of life and the degrees of dcs elopmcnt iii 
these regions. 'Iliis is a dcsiation to tlic right uhich tlircatcns 
to set back the rcs-ohitionar)' movement, and to merge the 
communist elements into the general sscltcr of the national 
bourgeoisie. 'I’hc university must combat this strajmg from the 
pjtli uith the utmost determination. 

In the second place, the rc\oIiitionar> possibilities of tlic 
nationalist mosement for emancipation must not be overesti- 
mated, nor must the importance of the alliance between the 
working class and the TC\olution.ir>' Iwurgcoisic against the im- 
perialists be underestimated. Hie Javanese communists seemed 
to suffer from this deviation when thc>’, recently and quite 
wTongly, raised tlic slogan “All power to the soMcts" in their 
country, 'fin’s is a deviation to the left which threatens to 
sever the party from the masses, and to transform it into a 
clique. A resolute light against the deviation is essential if truly 
revolutionary battalions arc to be formed in the colonial and 
vassal lands. 

Such, m broad outline, arc t?ie political tasks facing the 
University of the Peoples of the Kast in relation to the wor- 
kers in the Soviet republics and the colonial lands of the east. 

We may hope that the University of the Peoples of the East 
will be able to accomplish these tasks creditably. 

(Leninism, by Joseph Slahn, Vo! I, pp. 276-82 ) 
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4. COLONIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AMSTERDAM, 11 AND 12 JULY 1925 ' 

I arrived m Amsterdam Friday evening and immediately went 
to the address at winch I was instructed to make enquiries but 
Avas unable to get any reply. 

On Saturday morning I met two trams arriving from Flush- 
ing, expecting to intercept Glading and others who were to be 
present at the conference, but as they did not arrn'e I again 
visited the contact address and discovered that Glading, Dutt 
-and Upadhyaya were already there, having arrived by an early 
train and gone to the meeting place immediately. 

Later Roy arrived and informed us that a meeting svould take 
place at p.m. A French representative was expected but 
nothing Avas certain. 

FIRST MEETING, 4.30 P.M., SATURDAY, 11 JUEY 

Comrade Sneevhet, of the Dutch party, presided, and it was 
.agreed that we should first hear Gladmg’s report. 

There were present . Sneevhet, Gertrude Hcssler (sister of 
Karl Hesslcr), Klian (Asbaeft, of the Indian Bureau in Lori- 
■don), Roy, Glading, C. P, Dutt, Upadhyaya and myself. 

Comrade Glading stated that he had not expected to be 
called upon to give a full report of his visit to India and then 
gave the names of places which he had visited and people whorh 
he had met. He had not met any communists and had finally 
decided that those with whom he had come in contact were 
useless so far as our party work is concerned. He said that 
Calcutta, which he visited last, is the best place. Questions 
were then asked as follows : 

Roy : “^^^lat opinion had the Calcutta trade unionists and 
■nationalists of the big leaders?’' Glading stated that he had 
not ascertained this. 

Sneevhet : “Was Glading aurare of any relations existing 
'between the Induin-lcadcrs and Amsterdam?’' Glading stated 
that he A\’as not aware of this. 

Very little discussion took place. 

It was then announced that as Khan had to return to 
England wc ought to take his rqwrt next. 
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Klian then reported that he was present in place of Dr 
Banerji, who w’as unable to come, and that lie was to report on 
the position of the Indian Bureau in London, 'flic Indian 
members of the bureau had hoped to receive some training from 
the party but absolutely nothing had been done in this direc- 
tion, and they had received no support whatc\'cr from the 
party in their work. Meetings had been postponed or neglected 
through carelessness. The bureau was ignored because they ucre 
Indians and that Roy had received all the complaints. 

I interrupted and asked that these complaints should be 
stated definitely and clearly point by point, so that I might 
deal with them and that I had not come expecting anything of 
this. Tins was agreed to Khan then made the following points : 

(1) Tliat it had been proposed to form a Seamen's Union 
among Indian seamen, but that so far nothing whatever had 
been done. At a recent meeting m Poplar Town Hall, arranged 
for this purpose, party speakers had only dealt with China. 

(2) The Indian Bureau had tried to send letters abroad but 
the party refused to accept icsjionsibiUty for these and stated 
that they must sec all letters sent; that the>' opened the let- 
ters entrusted to tlicm and altered the contents. 

(3) Lectures liad been proposed under the auspices of the- 
party for the Indian Bureau members. Nothing had been done- 
howcN'cr. Only one lecture was to have taken placo, this had 
been postponed. 'Hie bureau wus very much disappointed. 

(4) That Banerp was not allowed to visit the party office. 

(5) That the Indian Bureau had suggested a demonstration 
against Lord Reading on his arrival m London recently, and had 
given three months’ notice of this to the party, to allow for 
the preparation of plans, but that the colonial committee had 
aftenmrds complained that it was too late to do anything and 
notliing was done. 

(6) Tliat the Indian Bureau had been informed that if 
possible the>' would be helped, but that they were not either 
directly or indirectly connected with the part}*. 

Roy then put two questions to Klian : 

(1) \\'’as it true that Bell had asked Banerji why lie went to 
see Roy in Paris without the party’s permission, and (2) whe- 
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ther Bell had asked was Roy tij-ing to build a parallel organi- 
sation of his own? ‘ ' 

Replying to Roy’s questions first, I stated that I knew noth- 
ing whate\cr of this, but that the colonial committee was in 
charge of colonial work and had a right to expect to be inform- 
ed of such activities. I then dealt with Khan’s complaints, 
pointing out that this work had only been going on a fe^v 
months and that Upadhj-ap was in charge of the activity 
•under the auspices of the minority movement and that there- 
fore he could better deal with tin's complaint, but that the 
party was by no means responsible for any neglect if such neg- 
lect had occurred. 

With reference to the second complaint, I said I knew 
•nothing of this, but I did not believe it to be true that the 
•contents of letters had been altered at the patty head office 
before being transmitted. I also said that we could not be res- 
ponsible, in my opinion, for sending letters through party chan- 
fliels regarding which we knew nothing. 

Roy here inten-'ened to say that these letters were all 
addressed to him and that it was not a question of not trusting 
Baneqi but of distrusting Roy when the party adopted this 
attitude. 

On the third complaint I referred this matter to Dutt, stat- 
ing that he ^vas in full charge of preparations of lectures and 
that a syllabus had been drawn up, that the party was in the 
dark as to what had followed and expected that the lectures 
had been earned on as per programme submitted by Dutt. 

On the fourth complaint I stated that it lias not” desirable, 
in Banerji’s own interests, or in the interest of our work among 
the Indians, that he should be daily visiting the party offices, 
but that he had not been warned to be careful but sorne time 
•ago doubts had been raised regarding Baherji’s trustworthiness 
and tins also might have something to do with the matter.| 

In reply to the fifth complaint, I stated that Banerfi had 
certainly approached the colonial ‘department^ and suggested a 
■demonstration, but had also, 'pressed .that the A]beft Hall 
■should be booked for this demonstration, 'which was .obviously 
ridiculous and fantastic. Bell had agreed entirely with Banerji 
that a demonstration would'be valuable! and had asked him 

1 . • 1 ■; I • . f , I •• ■ !' ( ' 
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how many Indian students and Indian seamen could be rallied 
to meet Reading at the station with banners demanding free- 
dom for India, etc. Baner|i stated that he could get a number 
of these and wc thereafter left it to the Indian Bureau to mahe 
preparations and inform us, being fully prepared to give all 
assistance necessary, but we heard nothing more about the 
matter. 

With reference to the sixth complaint I said that with tuo' 
exceptions members of the Indian Bureau were not party mem- 
bers but that wherever it was possible to assist them in their 
work, the party had done so. 

Upadhjuj-a reported that he had received practically no sup- 
port from the members of the Indian Bureau in his work among 
Indian seamen, but mainly from members of the British party- 
He repudiated practically the whole of Klian’s complaints and 
demanded to know what work Banerfi was doing among Indians. 

C. P. Dutt stated that the question of the Indian Bureau 
was very involved and that Khan was not in position to prc' 
sent any complaints owing to his frequent absences from th(r 
bureau meetings. (This Khan empliatically denied.) Dutt stated 
that everything possible had been done to get the Seamen’s 
Union going, that the Indian unions had been communicated 
with and no reply received, and that it had been decided to 
consult foshi on the position, but during the last week or two 
the bureau had decided to go along on their own with the work. 
With reference to Banerji and the party office, Dutt stated 
that it wus unfortunate that Banerji’s reliability had been 
questioned, and that there was nothing in such suspicions in 
Dutt’s opinion. He believed that it was true that not sufficient 
help had been received from the party in the work among the- 
seamen. He concluded by sa}ang tliat the Indian Bureau was 
not a proper working body. 

Khan reiterated that a special meeting for the formation of 
an Indian Seamen’s Union bad been recently held in Poplar 
Town Hall. and that nothing had been done in this direction. 
Only the Chinese situation had been dealt with and that they 
had failed to obtain party help. 

Roy stated that he supported neither party in the discussion 
and that our party in Bntain must understand that the Indian 
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Bureau members \verc not communists and that we could not 
have vcr>- official dealings with people who were by no means 
communists. He had not heard of the suspicions against Banerji 
before but belicscd that he was a sincere revolutionary' so far as 
the present situation is concerned in India. Saklati'ala was 
troubled with “spy mania*\ and we need place no reliance on his 
suspicions of Banerji, He proposed to deal with c^tain points 
made by me in reply . 

(1) Tliat the colonial committee is in charge of colonial 
work : “lliis”, said Roj-, “smacks of imperialism”, and we must 
modify such a point of \icw. Among communists, we could ex- 
ercise discipline over communists. It was necessary to go slowly 
and diplomatically in our work among the colonial peoples, and 
quoted Lemn to the effect that concessions would have to be 
made to the national prejudices of colonial peoples. Tliere was 
much national prejudice existing cv'cn among the communists, 
and there was a certain amount of truth in the Indian Bureau’s 
complaints, llic bureau wus one or the other; it was either 
composed of communists, in which ease it would cooperate with 
the British party, or it was nonpatty. (Here I interrupted and 
stated that we w'Cte placed m a ndiculous position if we were 
to accept responsibility which was not mutual to both sides, 
but Roy ci’aded this by stating that the letters sent by the 
Indian Bureau which had been opened by the Britisli hcadquar* 
ters were addressed to him and that he was a communist and 
ought to be trustworthy.) Continuing, Roy said that the Indian 
Bureau was not doing all it should do, but he was not satis- 
fied about the explanation regarding no demonstration being 
(held) against Reading. Tlie British party should have held a 
demonstration; some attitude should have been taken; we had 
known Reading was coming for a long time, but he beliei-ed 
that the British party did not like Indians coming round to the 
head office. If these Indians wished to do so, why not? He in- 
terpreted our attitude as being due to a desire of maintaining 
our prestige as not being in touch with Iiidian revolutionaries. 
I then asked Comrade Roy to repeat this latter statement, 
winch he did, and I complamed that such an expression was 
uncalled for, when Roy said probably the expression is not cor- 
rect. 
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Sneevliet asked Gladi'ng why lie made his investigations in 
Calcutta on a communist basis. Glading replied that he did not 
do so, Roy then said to GJading : “Is it true that Bell has said 
that the international programme for work in India is ‘all non- 
sense’ and not justified by )t)ur rqjort’” I then explained that 
a subcommittee of four, consisting of Dutt, Bell, Glading and 
myself had been set up to consider the international program- 
me in the light of Gladings report and that no such thing had 
been said by Bell, but that our attitude was that in the light 
of Glading’s report, which stated that no Indian communist 
groups existed at all, it was necessar}' to resase the suggested 
programme, Roy then stated that he had documentary evidence 
that Indian groups existed but that these had been unable to 
make up their minds to sec Glading before he left India for 
England. 

It WTis then agreed that the meeting should be continued the 
following day at Bussum, a few miles out of Amsterdam. 

SUNDAY ATTERNOON RfEETIKC AT BUSSUM 

Having considered the preceding business I decided that I 
could not deal with same as certain matters had arisen which 
uere new to me and upon which it would be necessary for the 
central executive to express an opinion, i.c., the consultations 
(unknown to the colonial committee) between Roy and mem- 
bers of the Indian Bureau, etc., and I merely stated therefore 
icgarding Saturda)’s discussion that I had already dealt uith 
the complaints made by Khan, that we had expected to ha\e a 
fully representative conference at which many other questions 
beside India would be discussed, and that I proposed to go on 
with the next item on the agenda. Tins \vns agreed to, and Roy 
asked for a report regarding arrangements for the oriental con- 
ference and ■ our relations with Goswami, Chamanlal, Deep 
Singh and Joshi. I therefore reported what had been done in 
this connection consisting mainly so far as India was concern- 
ed m the despatch of about 20 invitations to certain people in 
India, which invitations the four above referred to had signed 
as well as Ilomiman. Roj’ complained that vital infonnation 
regarding this business was lacking, and that he had received 
no report. He had been informed in Paris by Joshi that all four 
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liad been invited to Russia, SaldaU'ala being the intcrmcdiaiy 
and not, as I statal, the colonial committee being the interme- 
diar}’. ^Vith reference to their ]ia\ing signed invitations to the 
oncntal conference, the party bad no influence o\cr them, and 
it u*as not a party invite. It was therefore useless. Hie Interna- 
tional docs not consider it necessarj' to get into touch with 
tlicse people but with the real rcx'olutionarics. 

Dutt stated that tlicse invitations were intended to be a 
screen to co\cr our own invitations to people whom we were 
•desirous of having present. 

Roy then ashed if Sircar was coming, and I said that I under- 
stood that he liad been invited. Roy also asked whether the 
party had thought of consulting him regarding thcsc'invitations, 
and uhethcr the party was completely anarc of the record of 
these four people, and did we think we "cre justified in rely- 
ing on tlicm? He then attacked their records, as did Evelyn 
Roy also. Roy then said that he thought we, could come to no 
^conclusion on the matter, that this was merely an exchange of 
views, He was completely m the dark regarding the conference 
Jnd could only express an opinion. 

I intcn'cncd to point out that it was unfair to judge the 
work of the colonial department on such a restneted basis ns 
India, and that bad this been a full conference we could have 
-shown extremely good results in other directions,! and that we 
had achici'cd contact with real revolutionaries, party members 
■and nationalists who liad been invited in Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine and Morocco, as well as elsewhere. In connection with 
India and invitations to people there, Glading’s visit brought 
absolutelj- no -information, and w'e had not one contact with 
W’liom we could communicate as a result, hence the fact that 
we had made the , best of matters 'by doing what was possible 
with Joshi, C.,Ial, etc. Roy replied that we must. not think he 
was rebuking the British party, Not long, ago the ' complaint 
>had been that we were- not doing enough colonial work; now, 
•we were domgftoo much. , > • ■ ‘ ' .-n 

He thought that too ‘ much' importance was attached to 
Glading's report, whose visit had been in opposition to Roy’s 
•opinion and much too hasty. \Ve‘ W'ere challenging our former 
policy On a defective rejwrt, and trying to defend errors by 
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malcing errors, must not follow the line of least resistance, 
lie knew more about India than any of those four and had not 
been consulted. We uerc following a wrong policj'. He wished 
to be in Moscow wlicn these four nationalist leaders were there. 
He had been a pessimist regarding tlic conference results and 
had not bclicscd we would get real rcs'olutionarics. 'Hie people 
we would reach tlirough Chamanlal and the rest of them 
would be of no use. 'Hicrc was no objection to them going to 
Moscow but he would expect to be infonned when they set 
off. He wished it to be recorded as Ins opinion that the oriental 
conference would be futile: at the same time he offered all co- 
operation possible if the British party considered it of anw 
value. 'W'hcn Mac^^anus was in Paris recently he did not trou- 
ble to get into touch with comrades concerned in Indian work., 
and now he was not here either no EC member had consider- 
ed it necessary to come. 

EveljTi Roy stated that she had met Joshi in Paris and in- 
formed him she would like to meet Chamanlal, but that /oshi 
had said that Chamanlal did not wish to meet her as he was a 
friend of Saklatvala’s, and that Saklatvala and Lai were opposed’ 
to her or having anjthing to do with lier. She thought that 
tins should be gone into fully. 

Roy said that he wished to liavc a list of the people invited 
to the oriental conference sent to him. With reference to 
Birkenhead’s speech, who stated that he had investigated and 
failed to find one responsible Indian nationalist who demanded' 
separation from the empire, etc. Roy said that some counter- 
statement should be made and that a manifesto should be 
drafted repudiating this charge, and signed by Lai, Josht, 
Goswami and Singh, stating that they represented a volume oF 
opinion in favour of separation, after which our patty could 
take the matter up and organise a demonstration. Tin's would' 
test wliether these four were wholly W’ith or only partly with 
us, and the criticism of Wedgwood and MacDonald’s speeches 
in the House of Commons regarding Indian independence 
should be included in such a manifesto. 

C. P. DUTT AND WORK IN’ INDIA 

I stated that w’e only had £ 100 m hand for the purpose of- 
sending Dutt to India for the work there, and that this would: 
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know Jiow to send supplies to India. Witli reference to our 
Indian contacts in universities, these would ev’cntually come 
back to India, and it was desirable that they should be put in 
■contact with the European Indian bureau. 

E\clyn Roy stated that literature could be sent through 
sailors. Dutt asked wliat could be done with it in India, and 
Roy stated that he had addresses in Bombay, Colombo and 
Calcutta. Evelyn Roy said she saw Banerji and Klian in Paris 
nnd suggested the formation of a loose committee of Indians, 
Egyptians and Irish for conccrtal action against British im- 
perialism. Tins was extraparty, and the party should push it. In 
her opinions S}mpathiscrs .at Oxford and elsewhere among 
Indian students should be made to join the party openly, and 
when they returned to India should take up the fight there' if 
necessarj’ in the law courts for propaganda purposes. It was 
ridiculous not to lia\'e them openly connected with the party 
•as I have reported. 

Sneevliet said that he had to use these nationalist intellec- 
tuals for work, not for trials; that there were only a few of them 
and they should be handled carefully. In his opinion it v.’as best 
to work as the British party were doing, secretly. Ea-cIjii Roy 
disagreed and Snee^•lict icfeired to the experience of the Dutch 
party, uhich had been unable to make use of good comrades 
because they were known to the authorities, and said that her 
•suggestion was all humbug. 

Roy stated that he agreed with Sneevliet that some organi- 
sation is advisable, but he insisted on organised effort in this 
\\ork. Tlicsc Indian student si-mpathiscrs should be prepared 
to join the Indian party and contact with Roy is essential. We 
■could not control the work from Britain. Direction \vns not 
possible and acn liannfu). The Bntish party should carry on 
propag«anda and organise as much as possible so as to supply the 
Indian Bureau inth a number of trained workers. Tlie direction 
or leadership of the British party should go no further. 

E\chn Roy s.iid that colonial peoples felt that the commu- 
nist parties act in an imperialist spirit. Our request regarding 
control of work within the Bntish empire uus a species of 
imperialism. ’ 

Roy stated that agitation among the Indians was important 
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and should be developed, \\1icn it has been developed and 
groups of sjmpathiscrs arc established the Indian Bureau will 
have reason to exist and should consist of these Indian party 
S)'mpathiscrs. 

Dutt reported upon work m the ^\'clfare League. 

Evelyn Roy desired that 1 should return via Pans in order 
to see about the transport of supplies of literature for work 
among Indians in England. 

Roy said that he wishes us to WTitc to him regarding the 
movements of Chamanlal etc., under cover of Snccvliet, and 
said that it was advisable that someone should go to Pans and 
see about literature transports. Rose Cohen wvis to sec Gertrude 
Ilessler next weekend, she might see to arrangements regard- 
ing transport at the same time. It would also be as well for 
Upadhyaj-a to see the comrade m charge of this work m Pans. 

Tins concluded the meeting. 

Later, Gertrude Ilessler suggested that some responsible 
member of the party executive should have come to the con- 
ference and not myself, and that Roy wanted information. Dutt 
was to stay two days to discuss lus work in India and reach 
an understanding with Roy, Upadhyaya also delayed his return 
as Roy wished to discuss his work with him also. 

R. W. RoBso^^ 
(Connnunisf Papers) 


5. INTRODUCTION TO KARL MARX'S 
'THE FUTURE RESULTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA” 

Tile following is one of the three articles wntten by Marx in 
1853. Apart from its theoretical value, the article shows how* 
remarkably well-informed the water vv^s at that remote epoch 
when India was a fabulous terra incognita even to the leading 
statesmen of Britain. All through its bloody history British do- 
mination of India has been either praised or condemned. To- 
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some it IS ail unriiKcd good and to tlic others an unmtxcd 
evil. As far back as 1853, whai so little was known as to tlic 
state of affairs in India, the critical mind of Marx grasped the 
historical significance of British conquest of India. \\^nIe bit- 
terly condemning impaialist robberj; Marx indicated the great 
rcs'olntionar)' effect that would result from Bntish conquest. 
He declared ssith his characteristic boldness that effect would 
not in a mean degree make up for the evil done to India by the 
British conquerors, 'roday we see how correct was the forecast 
made by Marx. British conquest has had in India the signifi- 
cance of a great res olution, 'llicrc arc few among Indian nation- 
alists who arc capable of concching this aspect of the Bntish 
rule. Having accomplished an historical mission British rule in 
India became a positive lu'iidrancc to the normal progress of the 
forces let loose by the rc\olution. Tins counterrcxolutionary 
phase of the British rule has done immensely more harm to 
India than the massacre, plunder and pillage committed in the 
earlier stages, remains for it now is only to be overthrown. 

In fact this well-merited overthrow is already overdue. Tliis delay 
has been caused by the retarded maturing of the social forces 
that are destined to complete the revolution unwittingly begun 
by the British conquerors. But at last the ground is ready for the 
final battle. Tlie Indian nation stands in battle array equipped 
with the means and weapons to dnve the foreign intruder out. 

(Masses, No H, 
November 1925) 



5. The First Indian Communist 
Conference in Kanpur 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie First Indian Communist Conference (26*28 December 
1925, Kanpur) was convened by Satyabhakta, who was not a 
member of any of the recognised communist groups function- 
ing in India at the time and the leaders of which were prose- 
<uted and sentenced in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case. 
However it is necessaty to put the record straight by stating 
that the idea of holding such a conference was first mooted by 
the leaders of the recognised communist groups, particularly by 
S. A. Dange from jail. All the sam^ it is necessary to record 
here the facts about Satyabhakta, a member of the national- 
revolutionary (terrorist) group in UP, who was influenced by 
the October Socialist Revolution, by the achievements of the 
■Soviet Union, and was attracted to the pnnciples of commun- 
ism and attempted to form a legal communist party in Kanpur. 

This party convened an “Indian Communist Conferrace” to 
■meet in Kanpur at the time of the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. Satyabhakta imited all communist groups 
then functioning in India. At the conference, Satjabhakta's 
own ideas were rejected. The inference became the instfu- 
■ment of bringing together all the 'genuine communist groups in 
the country, thus creating the first Central Committee of the 
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some it IS an unmixcd good and to t!ic others an unmixed 
evil. As far back as 1855, when so httle was known as to the 
state of affairs in India, the critical mind of Mar\ grasped the 
historical significance of British conquest of India. Wnie bit- 
terly condemning imperialist robbery', Marx indicated the great 
revolutionary’ effect that would result from British conquest. 
He declared with his characteristic boldness that effect would 
not in a mean degree make op for the evil done to India by the 
Bntish conquerors. Today we see liow' correct w’as the forecast 
made by Marx. British conquest has had in India the signifi- 
cance of a great revolution, lliere arc few among Indian nation- 
iilists who are capable of conceiving this aspect of the Bntish 
rule. Having accomplished an historical mission British rule in 
India became a positive hindrance to the normal progress of the 
forces Jet loose by the revolution. This counterrevolutionary 
phase of the British rule has done immensely more harm to 
India than the massacre, plunder and pillage committed in the 
earlier stages, ^^'hat remains for it now is only to be overthrown. 
In fact this wcil'mented oxerthrow is already overdue. This delay 
has been caused by the retarded maturing of the social forces 
that are destined to complete the revolution unwittingly begun 
by tile British conquerors. But at last the ground is ready for the 
final battle. The Indian nation stands m battle array equipped 
■with the means and weapons to drive the foreign intruder out. 

(Masses, No 11, 
November 1925) 



5. The First Indian Communist 
Conference in Kanpur 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie First Indian Comnnmist Conference (26-28 December 
1925, Kanpur) was convened by Satj-abhakta, who was not a 
member of any of the recognised communist groups functiori- 
ang in India at the time and the leaders of which were prose- 
<uted and sentenced in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case. 
However it is necessary to put the record straight by stating 
that the idea of holding such a conference was first mooted by 
the leaders of the recognised communist groups, particularly by 
S. A. Dange from jail. All the same, it is necessary to record 
here the facts about Satyabhakta, a member of the nationaj- 
TCvolutionaiy (terrorist) group in UP, who was influenced by 
the October Socialist Revolution, by the achievements of the 
Soviet Union, and was attracted to the principles of commun- 
ism and attempted to form a legal communist party in Kanpur. 

This party convened an “Indian Communist Conference” to 
■meet m Kanpur at the time of the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. Satyabhakta invited all communist groups 
then functioning in India. At the conference, Satjabhakta's 
own ideas were rejected. Tire conference became the instfu- 
■ment of bringing together all the genuine communist groups in 
the countrj', thus creating tJic first Central Committee of the 
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CPI and framing its first constitution. It is this all-India cen- 
tre of the CPI which during the next 3-4 years organised mili- 
tant mass trade-union and Icisan movement, formed workers’' 
and peasants' parties m \'arious prot'inces which in December 
1928 uniterl in an AlMndia AVorkers’ and Peasants’ Party at its- 
conference in Calcutta. Tlius it created a new mass force for 
the count:} 's independence struggle— a mass force nOnch under 
the leadership of the working class fought for the acceptance 
and implementation of an antiimperiahst antifcudal national- 
revolutionary programme by the country’s liberation move- 
ment. It is against this mass force that the 'imperialists , struck, 
hard by launching the Meerut Conspiracy Case in March 1929. 

W’c will relate the sioiy of Satjablfakta’s “lodtan Commu- 
nist Part}" on the basis of Ins own documents and of their 
critical c.\amination. Satyabhaktas mistake was that he thought 
that the genuine communist groups were prosecuted and not 
allowed to function just because the}* claimed affiliation to the 
Communist International. lie wrongly contraposed national 
against intcniatioii.il communism. His "national commum’sm’'^ 
was not even national because it failed to formulate a national* 
rcsolutionary programme for tlic countiy’s independence strug- 
gle in wiiicii the organisations and stntgglcs of workers and 
peasants had a revolutionary role to pl.iy. Siicli a programme 
had been put forward by the communists already before the 
Cava Congress in December 1922. Satvabhakta was blissfully 
ignorant of tins. In the Kanpur Oisc, the communists were 
prosecuted not just because they sought affiliation vvitli the 
Communist Intcniational, but because thc)' were seeking to 
organise a workers’ and peasants’ party with a rcvolution.u}’ 
programme to overthrow thc imperialist rule of his Britannic 
majesty ! Satv-ahhakb’s Indian Communist Party got its lcg.i- 
litv bv repeating general principles of commtmisin and sa}ing 
ven' little about tlic raohilionai) stniggic for inclqiciKlcncc. 

Tlicrcforc, wc think, it js quite incorrect to pl.icc the docu- 
ments of S.itvabhakt.i’s ■ Communist Party on thc same 
• '.t groups of the period, as 
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Though the question regarding the theory of‘ revolution as 
applicable to the Indian conditions did not find solution in 
these documents, they correctly defined the object of the party 
and its tasks and the sphere of its actuity in relation to their 
times.”^ 

Actually Sat}-abhakta’s “definition of the object of the party 
and its tasks” resulted in his “National Communist Party” 
after his defeat and isolation at the conference and this party 
disappeared from the scene soon afterwards. It is the negation 
of Sat}'abhakta’s ideas at the conference which led to the 
onward march of the Communist Party of India in the subse- 
quent 3-4 rears as we have stated above. Exclusive and uncritical 
reliance on Satjabhakta and on material obtained from him has 
led the two Soviet scientists, m their othcrrvise excellent paper, 
to the orcrestimation of the role of Satpbhakta and to their 
failure to demarcate him from the genuine communist groups 
of the period. 

The starting point of the effort to liold a conference of the 
communist party openly and legally, both in the case of the 
recognised communist groups as well as in that of Satyabhakta, 
was a statement made by Ross Alston, the prosecution counsel 
in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case, in tlie course of Ins speech 
before the session judge stating that the accused in the case 
arc not tried only because they held communist doctrines. We 
have not been able to locate when such a statement was made 
or the actual text. Both Daiige and Satyabhakta assert that 
such a statement was made some time in May 1924 Turning 
to the recorded facts, we find that some time before the trial 
in the session court ended (i.e, before 23 May 1924) three 
members of the British House of Commons (communist and. 
ILP) sent a telegram to the viceroy protesting against tJie trial 
and stating that the accused w’ere being prosecuted only 
because they held communist views. To this tel^ram Ross 
Alston sent a reply stating that “the accused w’ere prosecuted 
not because they believ'ed in communist doctrines but that 
they were being prosecuted under a specific section of the. 

1. “First Conference ' of Indian Communists 'and the Foundation of the' 
Communist Party of India" by A. M. Melnikov 6c L V. Mitrokhin in 
Problems of History (Russian), March 1973, pp. 67-SO. - • 
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Indian Penal Code’'.® On 19 May 1924 replying to a question 
m the British parliament the government spokesman stated 
the same thing.^ 

So the statement of Ross Alston must have appeared m the 
Indian press some time m the middle of May 1924. 

Dange recalls that when this statement nas made his reaction 
was : Why not utilise this to hold an open conference of the 
communist party? And he sent a message to that effect to 
Bombay comrades, through V. H. Joshi who was now and again 
coming to Kanpur to arrange for the defence of the accused in 
tlie case, Tlie matter did not rest there. In the Soeialisf, which 
continued to appear c\'en after Dange’s arrest, edited by K, N. 
Joglekar and T. V. Parr-ate, letters were published discussing 
the question that an open communist conference be lield to 
test the statement made in the course of the case proceedings.* 

In his homage “Comrade Ghate, Our First General Secre- 
tary”, Dange has said the same thing : “During the proceedings 
(of the Kanpur Conspiracy Case— c.a.) the goremment prose- 
cutor made the statement that we were not being tried for 
holding communist views or preaching them, We were being 
tried for conspiracy to overthrow the government and the 
Icmg-empcror’s sovereignty. At the end of the case a question 
was raised by me whether \ve should not proceed with our plans 
for liolding a conference of communists and founding the party 
as we intended to do before our arrest. Muzaffar Ahmad was 
against it. Shaukat Usmani did not mind giving a trial to the 
idea. Nalim Gupta had no opinion. I was positively for it. 
V. II. Josln from our group in Bombay, w’ho looked after the 
defence arrangements with the help of the Kanpur people like 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi and others, was given the task of 
conveying our ideas to others. Usmani asked his Kanpur contacts 
to help. Tins w-ay arose the first conference of the communists 

2. This information was given hy Boss Alston while arguing against the 
Hi^ Court Appeal of the acxDsed in the csise rn November 1924 (Leader, 
t November 1924). 

3. See section ui of 1924 for fullw details. 

4. Tills statement is made on the authority of S. A. Dange The actual 
issue of the Socially m which the letter of K. N. Joglekar and T. V. 
parvate appeared has not been secured. 
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which met in Kanpur at the time of the Congress session in 
1925.”® 

Dange’s idea of holding an open conference of the communist 
party could not be implemented by the communist groups. But 
the fact that the question was mooted and openly discussed in 
the Socialist early m 1924 shows that pioneers of the Commu- 
nist Party were already thinking in terms of an all-India con- 
ference of communists to create a countrywide organisation 
.and an all-India centre. 

Satyabhakta’s reaction to the official statement that the pro- 
paganda of communism as such was not illegal led him to orga- 
nise his own Indian Communist Party legally. We will now 
proceed to give an account of his Indian Communist Party 
basing ourselves on the documentary' material he has kindly 
.supplied us and supplemented by matenal from other sources, 
particularly the confidential reports of the government of 
India. 

Satyabhakta has given his own background m an article 
■"‘Some Reminiscences of My Life as a Journalist” in a Hindi 
monthly Dnyan (April 1956) which published se\’eral articles 
devoted to his sixtieth birthday. He hailed from Bharatpur 
(Rajasthan) and already as a young man he was a follower of 
'extremist politics and believed m “revolutionary activities”. In 
the middle of 1913 he was collecting explosives and attempting 
to make bombs in the course of which there was an explosion 
4ind he was injured. Since then he says he was watched by the 
police for the next 20 years. He participated in the first non- 
'Cooperation movement and, after its withdrawal in 1922, he 
turned to the study of the October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia and to communism. Intelligence bureau chief Cecil 
Kaye records that Satyabhakta corresponded with Sy’lvia 
Pankhurst who was then editing Workers’ Dreadnoughf, the 
organ of the CPGB, to obtain communist literature. In the 
beginning of 1923 Satyabhakta joined Radha Mohan Gokulji, 
another associate of the revolutionary group, who was then 
bringing out a leftwing weekly Pranvir from Nagpur. lie assist- 
■cd in editing this paper from Apnl to October 1925. David 
Petrie, the intelligence bureau chief, who succeeded Kaye, 

5. S. V. Chdc: Our First Ccncral Secretary, CXI, 1971, p. 13. 
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records that “lie (Satjabhalcta) attracted attention too as a 
correspondent of S. A. Dangc. . 

Towards the end of 1923, Satjablialcta rctnnicd to Kanpur 
and participated jn labour activities there. At the beginning of 
1924 tlicrc was a strike of cotton-mill workers of tlic \hctoria 
Mill, winch lasted for one and a lialf months. 'Ilie autlioritics 
sought to crush the strike by police firing on strikers. Later the 
collector of Kanpur instituted an inquir}’ into tin’s firing and 
its report was published in Pioneer dated 26 April 1924. llic 
report not only justified the firing but also expressed the suspi- 
cion that bolslic\iks were behind this strike, and that this must 
be inquired into. 

On this SaU-abliakta published a letter in Dainik Vaitamaw 
of 31 April 1924 in whicli he gave the details of the strike and 
said that the Mazdoor Sabha had collected and spent nearly 
two thousand rupees in the cause of the moxement. He also 
said, “there may be people in the Kanpur labour movement, 
wlio belics’C in communist or bolshcsik thconcs but there arc 
no bolshevik agents among them''. He added that the collector 
has raised the bolshevik bogy firstly in order to screen the bru- 
tal firing by the police on the workers; and secondly to involve 
Kanpur labour leaders in a case like tlic Kanpur Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case. 

In the article in Dnyaii Satjabhafcta briefly describes liow he 
came to set up his Indian Communist Party in Kanpur ; “\\9icn 
I came to Kanpur, Communist Conspiracy Case was going on 
there. Dangc, Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaufcat Usmani were among 
the accused. I used to attend the proceedings. A joung man 
w’ho came from Calcutta to help Muzaffar Ahmad used to put 
up with me for a long time (the reference is to Abdul Halim— 
C.A.). In the course of bis iiidgement, the judge said: The 
accused have been convicted because of their conspiratorial 
activities (against British raj) ... communism as such is not 
illcgal(?)'® Basing on tins I established ‘Tlie Indian Commu- 
nist Party’ in Kanpur and for one year it carried on work. 150 
members joined it. This was in 1924 and 1925. During this 
time I was watched by police. My house and bookshop were 

(5 All this is incorrect. Correct authenticated facts have been statect 
earlier — c A 
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searched. My book Agle Sat Sal (Tlie Next Seven Years) was 
confiscated. At the end of 1925, I arranged to hold ‘Indian 
Communist Conference’ at the time of the All-India National 
Congress session in Kanpur. . 

Coming to the details, we find that it was in the Hindi daily 
Aj of 12 July 1924 that Satyabhakta first announced his inten- 
tion to set up his Indian Communist Part}*. In his letter he 
refers to “Russia where the communist movement has won suc- 
■ccss and communist rule is established” and asserts that “com- 
munism is the only path of uplifting the unhappy and exploit- 
ed people of this world” The actual formation of his party is 
-announced in Ins letter published m Aj on 1 September 1924. 
In this he defined the main aims of the party as : “The right 
•of peasants on land, of workers in factories and mills to be 
recognised and that they should be recipients of the product 
.and profit obtained from land and factories; all emplojecs be 
•ensured decent living conditions ” He called upon all wage- 
earners, including peasants, workers, clerks, school-masters, rail- 
way and postal employees and peons, etc. to join the party. He 
•signed the letter as secrelar}*, Bharatij-a Sam5-awadi Dal. The 
.announcement also appeared in the English daily Indian World 
of Kanpur and other papers. 

Later in September Satjabhakta published two 4-page leaf- 
lets, one in Hindi and the other m English, both entitled “The 
Indian Communist Party (Bharatip Samyawadi Dal)” with a 
•membership form printed at the end. TliC}’ were signed “Secre- 
tary, Indian Communist Party” with Satmbhakta, Socialist 
Bookshop, Kanpur, as printer and publisher.^ Tlic English leaflet 
defines the object as : “Establishment of complete swaraji’a 
■and the s)stem of society based upon the common ownership 
4ind communal control of the means and instruments of pro- 
•duction and distribution of wealth by and in the interest of the 
whole community of India.” Under the head “principles” of 
the party, the English leaflet sajs; “Tlie present zamindari $}•$- 
tern ii the sole cause of all the miseries of the Indian pea- 
sants. .. therefore, the zamindari sj'stcm must be abolished at 

7. The original of lioth the leaflets are in the Meerut Conspiracy 
•Case Record in Bagerhatta's file (D S74) seized In' the police from his 
lliouse. 
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once an<I the peasants should be deemed as the riglitful mas- 
ters of the fruits of their labour.” 

Tile Hindi leaflet defines the tasks of the party thus ; "It is 
tile duty of the toiling people to organise themselves openly 
and to fully participate iii political movements. In this iray 
they will be able to capture all councils, big and small, district 
boards, muincipahtics and other bodies which arc today ruling, 
the countr}'. If this happens, all these government councils,, 
offices, police and armed forces, winch today in the mam 
oppress the people, will be turned into instruments of ending, 
their misery. W'ltli their help the injustice and violence of the 
selfish can then be ended.” 

Tlie Hindi leaflet further states that "the Indian Communist 
Party was fully determined to supersede or merge witli 
itself all otlicr parties which maintain open or secret relations 
with the rich or the capitalists”. 'Ilic leaflet concludes by saying 
that if the toiling people rally under the banner of the Indian 
Communist Party, stand firm and set to work, they will be abler 
to change the present laws and si'stcm under which the poor 
arc oppressed and robbed of the fruits of their labour. 

The UP government banned both these leaflets by a notifica- 
tion in its gazette dated II October 1924. Satpbhakta pub- 
lished a letter m the daily Varf.iman of Kanpur on 20 October 
1924 protesting against this ban ; "It is a cowardice of the 
government to ban the rules of the party without declaring the 
party itself illegal.” Even if tJie government were to do so, he- 
was prepared to declare that he was a communist and wanted 
to implement its aims and objects and face the consequences, 
he added. In another letter published in the daily Af on 5 Nov- 
ember 1924, he reiterated his resolve "to face repression in order 
to settle once and for all the question whether we have the 
right to organise a communist jiarty or not". In this letter, 
answering the question "W'hy a new organisation’”, he said • 
"Swaraj has not been defined; what changes we want in the pre- 
sent order have not been defined. Besides the National Con- 
gress is strongly under the influence of the ver>' rich people. 
Communism wants to eliminate disparity between the rich and 
the poor.” Answering the question why he did not call his 
party "socialist”, he sa}s in the same letter, "Henry Ford, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Lenin all talk of communism and 
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socialism, but in their ideals and principles there is a world of 
difference. Tlicrcfore, to make our aim clear, the name of the 
party also must be clear.” But the mam point he made in this 
letter was tliat since legal communist parties existed in other- 
countnes of the British empire, as in England, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada— why not one in India? 

Tlius we see that though Satjnbhaktas Indian Communist 
Party talked of complete swani), of abolishing landlordism and 
ending all exploitation, he called upon the toiling people to 
achie\ c all this by “captunng all councils, big and small, distnet 
boards and municipalities and other bodies which are today 
ruling the country’”. lie naively expected to supersede or merge 
xrith his party all other political parties having relations with 
the rich and the capitalists so that the toiling masses rallying 
under the banner of the Indian Communist Party could march 
to the millennium. He tended to ignore or underestimate the 
communist moicmcnt which was rising through sacrifice and 
struggles and sought to propagate a “national communism” 
which he thought would be legal. 

Tlie British government and its intelligence department, 
who closely watched the activities of Satyabhakta, raided 
his house and bookshop sc\'cral times and confiscated some of 
his publications, were quite aware of this distinction between 
the genuine communist groups and Satyabhakta. Thus Cecil 
Kaye in his report to the government of India said in Septem- 
ber 1924 : “Satj-abhakta and his associates are men of no weight 
whates-cr and it is as certain as anything can be that the ‘Com- 
munist Party of India’ will be nothing but a name.”® 

The go\ emmeut of India knew that Satyabhakta had no con- 
tact whatsoever with the Communist International. His name 
was included in the thirteen names originally selected by the 
British authorities for launching the Kanpur Conspiracy Case, 
but was later dropped for want of ev'idence. In September 1924 
they w’cre still saj’ing that Satyabhakta was not in contact with 
the bolsheviks (i.c. the communists). All the same, they conti- 
nued to watch his activities as a potential communist. In 
December 1924 Satyabhakta’s Hindi leaflet “An Appeal to the 
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Lovers of Coininunism ’ (Sjuirawadkc premnonse appeal) 
dated 12 November 192-1 fell into tlicir bands. Daud Petne, the 
intelligence bureau chief at the time, advised against its pros- 
cription but stated that ‘•Satjnbliafcta's actnitics arc being 
closely watched".^ 

On 14 December 1924, Pranvir published the first quarterly 
report of the Indian Commimist Party in a brief letter signed 
by Satyabhakta as its secretary. In tins he states that 78 mem- 
bers have )omed Ins party, the bulk of svhonr arc from Kanpur 
cit\’, the other districts of UP and from Madina Pradesh and 
Ra)asthan. He also gives here the names of the prominent 
members of his group : Maubna Ilasrat Moli.ini, Naravan Pra- 
sad Arora (mlc), iManibl Avv-asthi, Ranu Shankar Awasthi 
(editor, Varton.m),»'> Pandit Ram Prasad Shamia, Radha' 
Mohan Gokulii,“ Ram Copal Vidplankar (editor, Pranvh) 
and Sureshchandm Bhattacharj-a** (subeditor, Varfarnan). 

About the same time, Satj-abhakta’s ofRcc was raided by the 
police and they took away copies of Voluntect and the Rev-olu- 
tibnary which were organs of the national-revolutionarj' group 
(HRA) in UP. Satj-abhakta issued a statement to the press 
dissociating himself from the Revohtionar}- and the ^'o7ml^eer 
which he said "contains many things which are against the 
policy of our party’'.*^ In the same month, one Miifcut Bihari, 
editor of Swades/i, was arrested in Gorakhpur, while selling 
Bohhev'ism kya hai, a 16-page pamphlet in Hindi in the fonn 
of questions and answers, wntten and published by Sat\tjbhakta 
in October 1924. Protesting against the anrest, Satjnbhakta 
published a statement saying i "If government is unable to 
leave the open activities of honest and straightforward people 
then tins, movement will go in the hands of conspirators and 
of those who work underground.”** In March Mukut Bihari 
was released and the case against him vvas withdrawn. On 18 
March 1925, in the UP l^islativc council, Lucknow, the UP 
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^ovcniment in nns\\cr to the question put by Krishna Dutt 
Palmul stated that "as long as the ‘Indian Communist Party 
of Kanpur docs not engage in 111(^1 activities, it has nothing 
to fear".*’ Da\id Petrie, chief of the central intelligence bureau, 
records t 

"In March 1925 the \'aif.mian published a second quarterly 
-report of the Indian Communist Party, which claimed that by 
the end of Februan,', its members had risen to 215 of whom 
139 were the residents of the United Provinces. .. In the same 
month infonnation was received to the effect that the com- 
munist M.p. Sal.lat\ala was communicating with Satyabhakta. 
Towards the middle of 1925 Satjabhakta issued another leaflet 
•entitled ‘Hie Future Prognamine of the Indian Communist 
Party’. . . Tins leaflet, winch is dated IS June 1925, mentions 
for the first time that an Indian Communist Conference will 
be held at the same time as the session of the Indian National 
•Congress due to be held m Kanpur. 

On 7 July 1925, Satjabhakta's bookshop was again raided by 
the police who seized communist literature printed in England 
*by the CPGD and also some works printed in India. Jiindustan 
Times dated 16 July 1925 published the news under the head- 
line ; t'Cbmmunist Party— Police raid uncalled for— Secretary 
'CNplains.” Below it the paper gave Satyabhakta’s statement say- 
ing that not a single book taken away by the police contained 
-anything against the government or the emperor of India. "The 
only fault", he continued, "that can be found with these books 
is that, they have been published by the Communist Party of 
England. Has India been reduced to the level of a prison, whose 
-inhabitants have lost freedom to communicate with the out- 
side world and read books published in other countries, espe- 
•cially England? Is it any crime to be in possession of the com- 
munist literature?" Satyabhakta further said that he had writ- 
ten to the home member of the government of India to supply 
him with a. list of prosenbed and prohibited books (which, of 
•course, they never did— g-a.).*’ 

We have given in brief an account of Satyabhakta's Indian 

15. Pratap, 23 March 1925. 

16 Communism in India, 1924-1927, p. 174. ’ 
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saj-s gave tlie programme of the Hindustan Republican Associa- 
tion, is dated 1 January’ 1925. The statement issued by Satya- 
bhakta repudiating the same appeared in Pranvir on 8 February 
1925. Roy is quite nght in sharply cnticising Satj-abhakta for 
repudiating this illegal leaflet of the Hindustan Republican 
Association. 

It is not suqirising that the police searched Satyabhakta’s 
office for this pamphlet m the beginning of 1925 and found it 
there. AVe know from confidential police reports of the time 
that the government of India belic\'cd that “this Indian Com- 
munist Party set up at Kanpur was a direct result of the 
revolutionar}’ conspiracy known as the Hindustan Republican 
Association and that Satyabhakta was merely a figurehead. 
While Satj-abhakta himself seems to have steered fairly clear of 
revolutionarj’ activity, \et there is good reason to believe that 
his knowledge of the secret work of the Hindustan Republican 
Association was much more extensive than it should have 
bcen."^® 

Satj-abhakta Inmsclf has quoted from this the phrase that "he 
seems to have steered fairly clear of res’olutionary activity” and 
stated that he was an macthe member of the re\-olutionary 
movement (HRA) m his recent book Kianti Path-ke Pathik.^'*' 

It IS wortliwhile gwing the main points of this leaflet which, 
in its subtitle says it is "An organ of the Revolutionary Party 
of India— 1 January' 1925, Vol 1, No 1”. Having desenbed the 
emergence of "the re\-oiutionary movement of young India” in 

18. Petrie: ConununUm in India, 1924’1927, pp 173-7-1. 

19. ‘'Krantl Path-ke Fathik’’ (Hindi), Mathura, November 1973. On. 
page 194, after quoting a part of the above mentioned passage from 
Petrie’s booh, Satyabhakta sa>3, “Though I had no objection whatsoever 
to the principle of armed revolution, I never sought to place mjself in 
the front ranks (of the revohitionai> party). That is why, as the official 
report sa>s, I did not come into the clutches of the police, though I kept 
myself informed about the Hevolutionary Party.” In confirmation he quotes 
from Sachmdranath San>al’s Bandiieecan (p. 136): “Satyabhakta \vanted 
to organise a party on the basis of the prmciples of communism A funda- 
mental principle of communism is that success can only be achieved along 
the path of revolution. \Ve were revolutionaries in the true sense of the 
Word Satyabhakta did not want to proceed along the path of revolution 
But he had many good books on communism I lived in his house and 
read them all.’’ 
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Communist Party. We also have detailed tlie main contents of 
the various leaflets, statements and literature issued by lum on 
belialf of the party, without much comment, it would be use- 
ful to critically review some of Ins earlier statements as has- 
been done by the A/asses (editor : M. N. Roy) in an article 
“What is Communist Party?” in the issue of Januarj' 1916. 

nic Afasses expresses surprise at the appearance of “this- 
particular Communist Party of Kanpur. . . on the scene with an 
open office, signboard, red flag and all, in spite of the legal ban. 
of communist organisations”. 'Pliere was actually as >ct no ban 
on the Communist Party or its organisations. The government 
was prosecuting communists for thcir anti-imperialist and re\' 0 - 
lutionar>’ agitations, thus seeking to prc\-cnt its organisation 
taking sJiapc and getting a mass basis. The ban came much 
later— in 1934, when the government found that despite three 
conspiracy cases, the movement adwnced, obtained base among 
the workers, peasants and re\-olutionar>' intellectuals, and became 
a force in the anti-imperialist and freedom struggle. 

Roy refers to Satj-abhakta’s first public statement which ap- 
peared in Vartaman on 3I April 1924 and through which. 
Satyabhakta was replying to the cliarge of the British district 
collector of Kanpur who published a rq>ort stating that lOin- 
pur stnke was the vvork of bolshe\iI; agents. In this statement 
there was mention of “AI. N. Roy as a bolshevik agent”. Tliefe 
may Jia^c been some other statements by Satyabhakta at the 
time in which lie may have dissociated himself from “AI. N. 
Ro}', a bolshc\’ik agent”. He was afraid of being involved in 
another Kanpur conspiracj' case and that is n’hy out of timidity 
he may have made such a statement. 

Roy quotes Satsabhakta’s first quarterly report in which he 
gave the general composition of the 7S members of his Indian 
Communist Party. Of course, there was no actual worker among 
them, a fact which Roy underlines. For the matter of that, 
there were no actual workers also among the real communist 
groups existing at the time. Roy mentions that there was a 
police raid on the office of the Indian Communist Party in 
December 1924 in which the leaflet the Rei-ohitionaiy was 
seized and Satyabhakta then issued a statement dissociating, 
himself from the same. Now this raid must ha\c been some 
time m January 1923 because the leaflet itself, which as Ro}'^ 
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says gave the programme of the Hindustan Republican Associa- 
tion, IS dated 1 Januar}* 1925. The statement issued by Satya- 
bhakta repudiating the same appeared in Pranvir on 8 February 
1925. Roy is quite right in sharply criticising Satyabhakta for 
repudiating this illegal leaflet of the Hindustan Republican 
Association. 

It is not surprising that the police searched Satj-abliakta’s 
office for this pamphlet m the beginning of 1925 and found it 
there, know from confidential police reports of the time 
that the go\ernment of India believed that “this Indian Com- 
munist Party set up at Kanpur W 2 S a direct result of the 
revolutionary conspiracj known as the Hindustan Republican 
Association and that Satyabhakta was merely a figurehead. 
While Satyabhakta himself seems to liave steered fairly clear of 
revolutionarj’ actnity, yet there is good reason to believe that 
his knowledge of the secret work of the Hindustan Republican 
Association was much more extensive than it should have 
been.”^® 

Satyabhakta himself lias quoted from this the phrase that “he 
seems to have steered fairly clear of revolutionary activity” and 
stated that he was an inactive member of the revolutionary 
movement (HRA) in his recent book Kianti Path-ke Paihik.^'* 

It is worthwhile giving the main points of this leaflet which, 
in its subtitle says it fs “An organ of the Revolutionary Party 
of India— 1 January 1925, Vol 1, No 1”. Having desenbed the 
emergence of “the revolutionary movement of young India” in, 

18. Petrie: Coniinunum in India, 1924-1927, pp. 173-74. 

19. “Krontl PatJi-ke Pathlk” (Hindi), Mathura, November 1973. On. 
page 1^^ after quoting a part of the above mentioned passage from. 
Petrie's booh, Safyabhahta 53>s, “Though 1 had no objection whatsoever 
to the principle of armed revolution, I never sought to place m>self in 
the front ranks (of the revolutionary part>')* That is why, as the official 
report says, I did not come info the clutches of the police, though I kept 
myself informed about the Revolutionary Patty.” In confirmation he quotes 
from Sachindranath Sanyal’s Bandi/eecan (p. 136): “Satyabhakta wanted 
to organise a party on the basis of the principles of communism. A funda- 
mental principle of communism is that success can only be achieved along 

he path of revolution. W'e were rev'olutionaries in the true sense of the 
W’ord. Satjabhakta did not want to proceed along the path of revolution, 
but he had many good books on communism. I lived m his house and 
read them all." 
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powerful words, “us tlic manifestation of new Ijfc" it goes on 
to say : “'I'liis foreign rule must be abolisliccl 'I’Jicy have no 
justification to rule o\cr India except the justification of the 
sword and, therefore, the Ic^o}utionar\ pjrty has taken to the 
sword. But the sword of the rciolutionnn’ party bears ideas as 
jts edge” (cmpliasis added— c.a ). Defining its political ideas, 
the leaflet s-iicl that its aim was “to establish a federal republic 
of the United Stitcs of India by an organised and anned rtn’o- 
lution". It goes on to state further: 

“'I’hc final constitution of this republic shall be framed and 
declared at a time when the represen tatnes of India shall have 
the power to carrj’ out their decisions. But the basic principles 
of tins republic shall be ttimcrsal suffrage, and the abolition of 
all systems wbicli make the exploitation of man by man possi- 
ble, eg. the railwajs and other means of transportation and 
communication, the mines and other hinds of evciy great indus- 
tries, such as manufacture of steel and ships— all these shall be 
nationalised. In this republic, the electorate shall ha\c the right 
to recall their representatives if so desired, otherwise democracy 
shall be a mocker}-. lit this republic, the legislature shall have 
tlie power to control the executive and replace tliem when* 
cset necessity will arise.” 

“'Hie res-oiutionary part}”, it said, “js not national but inter- 
national. . . it aims at not competition but cooperation between 
different nations and states. ..it follows the footsteps of the 
great Indian, rishis of the glorious past and of bolshevik Russia 
in modern age.” 

But the leaflet did not gi\c a programme of demands of anti- 
imperialist, antifeudal democratic res-olution nor a call to oiga- 
mse workers and peasants and unleash militant mass activity to 
achieve those demands. It further proclaimed that “Indian revo- 
lutionaries are neither terrorists nor anarchists”. Tliey “do not 
bchev e that terrorism alone can bring independence”. Tlie pre- 
sent government exists solely because the foreigners have suc- 
■ceSsfiillv'been dble to terronsc the Indian people. . .Tin's official 
terrorism has surely to be met bv* counterterrorism. . . Tlie party 
has deliberately abstained itself from entenng into tin's terrorist 
campaign at the present moment even at the greatest provo- 
cation t. simply because the party is waiting to deliver the 
fnal blow.” 
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Criticising Satpbhaktas disa\otval of tlie programme con- 
tained in the manifesto of the Re\'olutionar}' Party, Roy says : 
“Apart from its nauetc and quamtness (about the nsliis) the 
programme raised issues of vital importance, namel)’ complete 
national independence, organisation of a democratic state and 
the allies of the Indian people m their struggle for freedom. 
Secondly, according to Ins own statement the principles of Mr 
Satyabhakta and his ‘Communist Party’ are against these vital 
issues.” 

Further Roy criticised Satjabhakta. for having “informed the 
government of his willingness to deal only in books appro\ed 
by the police”. But it must be said to the credit of Satjabhakta 
that as carlj as in 1925, lie was importing and selling important 
communist books. 

“nie Future Programme of the Indian Communist Party” 
and “Tlie First Indian Communist Conference” are, strictly 
speaking, not the documents of the Communist Party of India, 
but of Satiabhakta’s Indian Communist Part}'. But they are 
part of the preparation for convening the First Communist 
Conference. In these documents Satj-abhakta is attempting to 
give the aims and obicets and programme of his legal Indian 
Communist Party in a more prease form. 

As w’c pointed out, Satx-abliakta was seeking to dcmarc-ate 
himself from the existing communist groups by attempting to 
form a legal communist party by presenting its principles and 
practice m a utopian and naive way. llius in the very first para- 
graph of the first document, he defines his aim as “to establish 
the right of forming a communist party in India openly”. 
“Undoubtedly”, he says, “the government attempted to sup- 
press this party, but owing to our open policy and straight- 
forward methods, it could not find its w’ay to do so.” 

Before we come to the proceedings and the documents of 
the First Communist Conference, let us sec what was the re- 
action of the existing communist groups in India and their 
leaders to Satpbhakta's annoiincement that his Indian Com- 
munist Party was convening a conference of Indian communists 
in Kanpur at the time of the Congress session, ■\^'■e ha\e the 
recxirded reactions of Ghate and Joglekar from Bombay, of 
Muzaffar Ahmad from Calcutta and of M. Singaravelu from 
Madras. We have no recorded reactions of comrades from 
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Lahore, but we Icnow that comrades who were working with 
Abdul Majid attended. 

In his article “Foundation Conference of the Communist 
Party of India, Kanpur, December 1925”, which appeared in 
New Age weekly dated 6 February' 1966, S. V. Ghate records : 
“After the Kanpur Case, those of tis wlio were working in the 
Socialist group were considering the formation of a party of the 
working class in our country.-*' In the meantime, an announce- 
ment was seen in the daily press about calling of a conference 
of the communists m the country at Kanpur. . . TTic convener 
cf the conference was one Satyabliakta, then a Congress worker. 
He had the blessings of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Maulana 
Plasrat Mohani and a few from among the re\-oIutionary groups, 
though of this I am not certain. M. N. Roy also had sent a 
message to different groups of communists in the country to 
help and make the conference at ICinpur a success.”®^ 

Ghate says further : “We in Bombay decided to attend the 
conference. J. P. Bagerhatta, who was in toucli with M. N. Roy, 
was m Bombay and we together decided to attend the confer- 
ence.” Ghate records that the resolutions committee at the 
conference consisted of Satyabhakta, Jogickar, Bagerhatta, 
S. Hassan (Lahore), Krishnaswamy (Madras) and Ghate him- 
self. “Satyabhakta objected to the name Communist Party of 
India as he smelt bolshevik flavour and wanted the name to be 
Indian Communist Party. Ultimately our suggestion was accept- 
ed. The resolutions were placed before the open session on the 
third dav. As president M. Singaravelu Chettiyar, two joint 
secretaries Bagerhatta and myself and an executive committee 
were elected. Muzaffar Ahmad was in the executive committee.” 
Ghate also records ; “Within four day's, Satyabhakta announc- 
ed the formation of a new' National Communist Party and left 
the organisation in the formation of winch he himself was a 

oQ This is obviously a reference to Dange's suggestion referred to 

is probably not correct The intelligence bureau of the govem- 
me”nt of India "hich intercepted all R<^'s letters says this: “The proposals 
for this conference seem to have drawn the attention of Roy and SipassI 
to SahabhaUa. and lhe>' began to mabe enquiries about bun and his or- 
ganisabon." (D- Petrie: Communism in Indus, p. 177.) 
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party. WHicn he was approached to hand over the minutes and 
documents of the conference, he refused to pass them on since 
Jie liad established Ins own party.” 

Ghatc has given an almost identical account in two other 
places : in the New Age monthly of April 1958 in Ins “Remmis- 
•cences” and in his tape-recorded intcrvic\v prcser\’cd m the oral 
history tape in the Nehru Memorial Institute. The only addi- 
tional facts recorded m the “Reminiscences” are that it was 
•decided that the headquarters of the party were to be at Bom- 
bay, and Ghate adds further : “We set to work. In 1926, I 
icmcmbcr, we issued a manifesto in the name of the Commu- 
nist Party of India against Hindu-Mushm riots and for commu- 
nal unity.” 

Ghate’s testimony is of the greatest importance, firstly, be- 
cause he was present at the conference and had a hand in draft- 
ang the resolutions adopted, and also because he was elected 
one of the general secretaries of the party and continued to act 
as such for sc^'cral years aftenvards. Wliat Gliate has recorded 
is confirmed and supplemented by K. N. Joglckar, who also 
participated in the conference. In bis reminiscences Joglekar 
records that he and the Bombay group came to know through 
V. H. Joshi, who was going to Kanpur to meet Dangc m pil, 
that Satyabhakta, Hasrat Mohani and others were taking initia- 
tive to organise a communist conference m December 1925. He 
states ; “We, the Bombay group, gave support to the idea and 
decided to participate in as large a number as possible.” About 
Satyabhakta, Joglekar says : “At the initial stages of the defence 
<ommittee in Kanpur Ckmspiracy Case, he was to some extent 
lielpful to us in the defence work. But his national communism 
ideas brought conflict between him and Joshi and rest of us.” 

Muzaffar Ahmad, another participant m the conference, also 
confirms the above account in his writings both before and 
after the split in the party. In his article in New Age montJ.Ty 
of April 1958, Muzaffar Ahmad says, “I was released from 
(Almora district jail) in September 1925. ..and stayed C'-, fn 
Alniora. Satyabhakta wrote a letter to me in AllI)ora.,,f£.'.nc'.t' 
cd me to join the Kanpur conference. .. on rea'I-V*:^ K'lnpur, 

1 found comrades S. V. Ghat^ K. N. Joglckar, J^ Nimbkar. 

1 met Ayodhya Prasad and Janala Prasad Aft<' 

describing how “our viewpoints clashed v/i9) of 
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bhakta”, he adds, “SatyabhaJeta left the place witli liis papers 
and files It is significant to note that Muzaffar Ahmad recog- 
nised the significance of the First Communist Conference in. 
Kanpur m the history of the part}' m tins article of 19 jS and 
also m Ins Satva Kalcr Katba (August 1965). In the article in 
New Age monthly, he says, “uniting the communists of \-arious 
places we constitute for the first time the central committee- 
of the CPI in Kanpur itself. The conference \\:as openly held 
and, therefore, the committee was also constituted openly.”' 
For tins, he comments, “We had to face plenty of criticism — 
we deserve this criticism, but there was no other way either.” 
“Had wc not pined the conference at Kanpur, the Communist 
Party of Satyabhakta would Iiavc hindered us considerably in 
the future.” 

lie emphasises the same point in Sama Ka/cr Kat/ij. “In the- 
beginning for several years the central committee of the CPI 
was not organised. Tlie first central committee of the party- 
^vas organised in 1925. First constitution of the party was pub- 
lished in 1926. At that time, there was a great possibility of the 
CPI being affiliated to the Communist International. In this 
newIy-organiscd central committee there were members of the 
Communist Party formed abroad. But as the party members 
did not consider the membership sufficient so they did not 
apply for party being affiliated to the Communist International. 
All the same, the Communist International considered tlie 
CPI as a part of itself.”-’ 

But the same Muzaffar Ahmad, after the split in the party, 
writing in his Mysdf and the CPI, considered the First Com- 
munist Conference an “entirely childish affair”. According to 
him. the CPI formed m Tashkent was affiliated to the Commu- 
nist’ International. “That is the real date of the foundation of 
the Communist Party’ of India”, he says and asks, “then why- 
did the Right Communist Party rush in the direction of 
Kanpur to determine the date of its foundation? Was the 
Communist International a mote in their eyes?” 'Hiereafter 
Muzaffar Ahmad goes on to slander the CPI and Dangc in his 
usual way. 


22. Op. cit-, p 3-^- 
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Actuall)’, the facts arc the other ^v■ay round. It is not the 
CPI and Dangc, but MuzafFar Ahmad and the CPM who have 
repudiated the Communist International and its successor the 
world communist and worbers’ movement and placed them- 
selves outside its pale. That is why he repudiates his own stand 
about the Kanpur conference. He now conveniently forgets 
that it was the Central Secretariat of the CPI before the split 
that took the unanimous decision about the date of the foun- 
dation of the party being 1925. The Secretariat at that time 
consisted of Ajoy Ghosh, B. T. Ranadive, P. C. Joshi, M. Basa- 
sapunniah, Z. A. Ahmad, S. A. Dange and A. K. Gopalan. It 
was on 19 August 1959 that this Secretariat took the decision. 
It was on 20 August 1959 that the party centre sent a letter to 
the Indonesian Communist Party in answer to its query that 
“It was in December 1925 that in a meeting of representatives 
of the various groups of communists in the country held at 
Kanpur that the Communist Party of India was formed." This 
letter was signed by B. T. Ranadive. All these facts are stated 
by S. V. Ghatc in his article in Nerv Age weekly dated 30 
August 1970. 

Thus the comment of MuzafFar Ahmad on the Kanpur con- 
ference in his latest book is based on bias and prejudice. Let us- 
now consider the additional facts he gives there. He gives here 
the names of eleven prominent persons who attended the con- 
ference of which the only new names which we have not men- 
tioned so far are those of Swami Kumaranand and Radha 
Mohan Gokulji. He mentions that Abdul Majid was not pre- 
sent but his name was put on the executive (in absentia). He 
says that Shapurji Saklatvala did not come as the CPGB asked 
him not to preside over the conference of a communist party 
of a doubtful origin. He disputes the statement of S. V. Ghate 
that the conference had the blessings of Ganesh Shankar Vid- 
yarthi by pointing out that he did not give a plot to set up a 
camp (for the conference) within the boundaries of the vast 
Congress Nagar built for the Congress session. He further states 
that Roy wrote more than one lengthy letter to Ghate severe- 
ly criticising the whole business (i.e. the Kanpur con- 
ference).-® 

23. and the CPJ, pp. 4OT-13. 
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Certain conclusions can be drawn from these reactions of the 
existing communist groups to the announcement of the con- 
ference in Kanpur and tlic proceedings and the outcome of the 
conference. Firstly, the imtiatnc of Satjabhakta and others to 
con\cne a conference of this nature met with a positive res- 
ponse fiom all the groups— not only those from Bombay and 
Bengal but those from Punjab and Madras as well, and all sent 
their representatives to the conference. Secondly, we do not 
know whether Sat\-abhakta’s preparatory- documents had reach- 
ed these groups. It appears, however, that all these groups had 
come to know from the daily press about Satyabhakta’s Indian 
Communist Party and its idea of keeping aloof from the inter- 
national communist mo\cmcnt. Bombay and Calcutta groups 
were apprehensive of this tendency and they came to ensure 
that the Kanpur conference docs not become a hindrance to 
the communist movement in India dereloping on right lines. 
Tliirdly, we do not know what correspondence passed between 
Satyabhakta and Singaravclu; but the latter prepared his presi- 
dential address on cautious and safe lines. He got it printed in 
Madras and brought the copies w’itli him to Kanpur. Fourthly, 
at the conference itself, the ideas of Satyabhakta were not 
accepted and though no decision was taken for international 
affiliation, the decisions were m the spirit of cooperation and 
solidanty with the international working-class and communist 
movement. Fifthly, though Satyabhakta and some of his collea- 
gues were elected to tlic central executive committee by the 
conference, Satyabhakta later resigned and started his separate 
National Communist Party. 

It is interesting to note here that Satyabhakta published the 
first number of his S-page Hindi fortnightly .Samyavadi on 
1 January 1926, i.e. after the conference was over and had taken 
its decisions. From the contents it appears that he wanted to 
publish it )ust on the eve of the conference but vtas not able 
to do so. For instance, it prints the text of the provisional rules 
of his Indian Communist Party. In the editorial notes, Satya- 
bhakta again reiterates his view raiding keeping touch with 
the international communist movement. In the concluding para 
of its editorial article entitled “Our Path” (Hamara Marg) it 
puts forward a utopian and non-revolutionary perspective which 
ignores bitter class struggles ahead. 
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Tile issue also contains short articles by Singaravclu, Maulana 
Azad Subliani and Iladlia Mohan Cokulji, in all of which the 
call for the organisation of the working class, peasants and 
toilers— who form the ovcrsvhclming majority of the people, and 
thus create an invincible force for the stnigglc for independence 
—Was noticed, llicrc is a onc-p.igc article on “Lenin — the 
Emancipator of the Poor*’ and on the developments in the 
“Present BolshcMk Russia”. 

Coining to the conference proper, we find that its first session 
took place on 25 December in a special pandal built near the 
Congress pandal in Kanpur. According to Kirfj (February' 1926) 
300 delegates attended the conference. Government of India’s 
confidential report gives tlie number as about 500.-^ In the fint 
session, Saklatv al.i’s message was read out. ’Pliis was followed by 
the speech of the chaimiaii of the reception committee IJasrat 
Mohani and then by the presidential address of M. Singaravclu. 

The second session met in the evening of 26 December. This 
was devoted to resolutions, while the third session was held on 
27th and it vias devoted to the adoption of the constitution 
and to the elections of the central c^ccutlve comirittce. 

On 28 December 1925 the central executive cominittcc met 
and elected the office-bearers, tlic president, the viceprcsidcnt, 
the general secretaries and the members of the CEC m charge 
of the various provinces. 

^Vc have quoted Muzaffar Ahmad above to say that Saklat- 
vala did not come to the conference because the CPGB did not 
want him to go to a conference called by a communist party of 
doubtful origin. But from the text of his message dated 10 
December 1925, it appears that Saklatvala took the conference 
seriously and probably knew or surmised that all the existing 
communist groups would attend the conference 

The text of Ilasrat Mohani's speech found in the Indian 
Annual Register appears to be the English text circulated to 
the press at the time. It tallies m content with the text given 
in Bengali in Langal, Vol. 1, No. 5, 21 January 1926— a weekly 
With which Muzaffar Ahmad was closely associated The para- 
graph in which he defines the attitude towards the Communist 


24. D. Petne, Communism in India, 1924 to 292T, p. 179. 
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International is cautiously worded >’et with a slight positive 
approach. Further Maubna Hasrat Aloham, m his eagerness ta 
win Muslims to communism, was uncritically placing Islam on 
a higher pedestal than communism. 

llie presidential address of M. Smgaravclu was wadely report- 
ed in the contemporar)’ press. Tliough treated rather con- 
temptuously by Ro)’, it was on a fairly high political level. 

Tile first day’s proceedings concluded w’lth the address of the 
president. In the second session m the evening- of 26 Decem- 
ber, resolutions were taken up and adopted. It should be noted 
that the 13 comrades who arc mentioned m the third resolution 
as having suffered jail sentences were all communists, convicted 
in the Peshawar or Kanpur bolshe\'ik conspiracy cases. And the 
point to be noted is that the Labour Kisan Party of Hindustan 
formed by Smgaravclu was formally dissolved, which shows that 
at the time the idea was to function the Communist Party 
legally. 

In the third session, on 27 December, the constitution of 
the Communist Party of India and the declaration form for the 
membership of, the party were discussed and adopts. This con- 
stitution is different from tliat of Satyabhakta’s Indian Com- 
munist Party. 'Hioiigh it refers to “the liberation of India from 
British imperialist domination" and has a provision for "dis- 
tinguished members", is also defective Howei-er it is the first 
authentic constitution of the Communist Party of India. It 
provides for the affiliation of "working-class unions” to the 
party and for “any bona fide worker or peasant being eligible 
for elccti.on as delegate for the annual conference”. The signi- 
ficance of the "declaration form” consists in that it includes 
the text of the resolution adopted on 26 December 1925 for 
the "estahlishmeiit and formation of the Communist Party of' 
India”. This w’as the most debated resolution which was adopt- 
ed after the rejection of the view of Satyabhakta that the party 
should be called the Indian Communist Party. 

The election of the central executive committee seems to 
have taken place on the same day. Tliough it was to consist of 
30, only 16 were elected at the conference and 14 were to be- 
coopted later from the provinces. , . ' . 

The meeting of the central executive committee took place 
on 28, December at 10 am. in the .president’s camp, and.accord- 
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ing to the proceedings of the meeting, the office-bearers and 
ciganisers were elected 

'riiis meeting then issuetl a communique to the press an- 
nouncing the formation of the Communist Party of India. The 
full text of this communique was found in the file of J. P. 
Bagerhatta, one of the general secretaries, which is preser\'ed in 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case Record. The contents of this are 
almost identical with an earlier document except for the fol- 
lowing opening sentence “As a result of the session of the 
First Communist Conference, the provisional Indian Commu- 
nist Party was dissoKcd and a formal (’) party with its name 
as the Communist Party of India has been formed." 

This is important because it expressly records the dissolution 
of the Indian Communist Party of Satyahhakta who convened 
the conference. This communique was issued to the press a little 
later, i.e. some time after the day-to-day reports of the con- 
ference had appeared m the press. For instance, it appeared in 
the Leader of Allahabad on 24 Januaiy 1926. The press report is 
datelined Delhi, 21 January, and opens with the sentence: 
"Mr Janaki Prasad Bagerhatta, member of All India Congress 
Committee and general secrctarj' of the Communist Party of 
India, informs that the first (?) Communist Party of India has 
been dissolved and a formal party with its name as the Com- 
muniot Party of India has been formed." The report summarises 
the same facts as given in the communique. 

It is necessary to record here the testimony of Satyabhakta 
that his Indian Communist Party went into other hands and 
Was dissolved. In his recent book he says : “In reality, I did not 
feel the least dissatisfaction or r^ret when the ‘Indian Com- 
rnunist Party' was captured by other workers. Though I had 
taken Up the work, inspired by my inner urge, the lack of re- 
sources and the contiriual obstacles ' placed in my way by the 
government placed a great strain on 'riiy time and energy and I 
felt exhausted. It was against my nature to secure financial aid 
by hook' or crook either m the country’ or from abroad. 'That is 
why I myself wanted that some other workers should take the 
responsibility off my hands and relieve me.”®® 

Here we have the testimony of Satyabhakta himself that his 

25. Krantl Paih-ke Fathik, p. 149, my tr*nslation — c a. 
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party, the Indian Communist Party, was captured by other 
workers In tliese memoirs, \\Tittcn some 46 years after these 
events, Satjabliakta undcrpla)s the fact that lie formed a 
'Sationa] Coinmumst Party” in 1926. lie emphasises that he 
had no quarrel with the workers of the CPI. lie however makes 
a sharp attack on M N. Roy, not on the basis of his politics 
but on that of his personal character, relying on the rather 
doubtful cwdence culled from the writings of M.P.B.T. Acbaijn 
and Mahendra Pratap. He defends his stand regarding the non* 
affiliation with the international communist and workers’ move- 
ment. All this sliows that Satjabbakta did not understand even 
the ABC of the mternationahsm of the working class and its 
movement, was knuckling before inipcnalist repression and re- 
peating imperialist slanders against the Comintern. 

As we have seen the ideas and proposals of Sat>abhakta were 
rejected by the conference But he was elected to the CEC. 
Did he accept the majority decision as a tnie communist^ He 
did not. We need not rely upon personal reminiscences as to 
what he did thereafter as there is documentarj- evidence. 

In the record of the Meerut Case, File D-374,"* there is a 
letter of Satyabhakta to Singaravclu dated 15 February 1926 
and another liandvvntten letter to S. V. Ghate dated 16 Feb- 
ruary 1926 signed S. Satyabhakta. Tlie purport of both the let- 
ters is that Satj'abhakta was resigning from the CEC and the 
party as he docs not agree that the CPI should have inter- 
national affiliations. He says that at the Kanpur conference, the 
original constitution and name as given in Ins documents were 
not accepted. He sajs * 

“...As the previous constitution was not consulted at all in 
the conference and the old workers have not taken any part in 
the sittings of the subjects committee, the party constituted in 
the congress is in reality a new one and has nothing to do with 
old organisation.” 

Further, “Tlie reason of my resignation is a fundamental 
one. I pm of the opinion of keeping Indian communists sepa- 
rate from international communuts and had always vigorously 
opposed all such proposals favouring international connections 

26 Tliis referred to earlier. , 
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coming from any quarter. But Mr Janaki Prasad and his friends 
say that there can be no communism and no party is entitled 
to call itself communist unless it has international recognition.” 

He did not stop there. In reply to N. Roy’s articles in 
the Masses of January and March 1926, he issued a two-page 
leaflet from Kanpur on 1 May 1926 entitled “The Indian Com- 
munists and M. N. Roy”. He is here “defending” himself against 
the alleged statement by Roy that his Indian Communist Party 
was “started with the help of the police”. As one can see from 
the two articles from the Masses, Roy made no such allegation. 
He has stated that it is no wonder that such a party as that of 
Satj-abhakta should “receive justice from the Bntish govern- 
ment”. 

So in his “defence” Satyabhakta writes here : “In fact, from 
the very beginning, when I saw a number of letters of M. N. 
Roy in the Bolshevik Conspiracy Case, 1 came to know him in 
true colours and concluded that he was a hired zgvtutox and his 
propaganda could not do good to our country. He receives 
money from Afoscow and in return shows a record of his activi- 
ties. Tliis IS why he creates so much noise and makes a show of 
communist propaganda just to impress his masters, without 
caring the least that by such a course of action the life of man)' 
a young man is being ruined” (emphasis added— o a.). 

It is surprising that Satyabhakta’s perusal of the documents 
of the Kanpur Conspiracy Case should lead lum to the same 
conclusion that the British itnpenalists drew when they sen- 
tenced “young men” like S. A. Dange and Aluzaffar Ahmad to 
4 years’ ri. This is not a political cnticism of M. N. Roy, of 
i\hich Satyabhakta was incapable, but a downright slander of 
the Comintern, and the “life of yxiung men was not ruined 
but they became leaders of a powerful communist nio\ ement 
in India. 

Reiterating his view regarding affiliation to the Communist 
International, he says here ; 

“I am not hostile to the Communist International. We are 
ready to send our representatives to attend its annual sessions 
if only we can do so openly. We agree in the general principles 
of communism with our foreign comrades and arc trying to 
preach its economic side in India as the economic condition 
is the root of all social and religious-,changes. Looking -this way. 
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the ‘Indian communists’ liavc got a friendly relation with tlic 
communists of other lands and it is simply natural that we 
should have a sympathetic attitude towards Communist Inter- 
national. But as J haix? declared m my prcs'iotis manifestos, it 
is neither possible nor beneficial to afHhate ourselves or to have 
any direct connection with the Comintern of Moscow. Besides, 
we arc not ready to tie our hands nor do we want to take orders 
or instructions from outside, ITic position of India is peculiar 
in many respects from that of other parts of the world and our 
programme must be chalked out according to the needs and 
conditions of the Indian society. Keeping all these vital points 
in view, we prefer a policy of national communism for this 
countrj’ to an international one and for tins reason, the name 
of the Indian Communist Party has been changed into the 
National Communist Party of India. 71ns change also will dis- 
tinguish our work from the ostentatious propaganda of Mr 
Roy. It is a matter of satisfaction that this change has been 
appreciated, and supported by our scscral Indian and foreign 
communist fnends.” 

This leaflet is signed : “S. Satj-abhakta, organiser, National 
Communist Party of India.” 

According to contemporar)' government reports, both public 
as well as confidential, Sat>-abhakta’s National Communist Party 
was confined to UP and by 1927 “was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, defunct”. TTie government of India’s annual statement 
to parliament, India iii 1925-26 which gnes a brief account of 
the First Communist Conference and the differences that arose 
there says that “as a consequence, Satj-abhakta resigned and 
recently issued a manifesto attacking M. N. Roy. . .” It says 
further, “the socalled Indian Communist Party. . . has met with 
httle success in its bid for popular support.” David Petrie says 
the same thing about Satyabhakta’s National Communist Party. 
He mentions that the Communist Party India held a meeting 
,pEC?\ in Calcutta after the abovementioned leaflet was pub- 
i «:Tied and decided there to denounce Satj-abhakta, and later 
Ajodhya Prasad published a letter in Piatap to that efFect.=^ 
Neither Ghate nor Muzaffar Ahmad mentions anjwhere of a 
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meeting of the central executive committee being held in May 
1926. But the letter of Ayodhya Prasad Shrivastava published' 
in Pintap is available m English translation m the Meerut 
Record (P. 2318 T) and was published in that paper on 30 May- 
1926. This letter, which is entitled “Mr Satyabhakta and Com- 
munism” was a reply to Satyabhakta’s leaflet, attacking M. N. 
Roy. A. P. Shrii-astava is the same Ayodhya Prasad, who was 
a member of the CPI for a number of years, arrested and con- 
victed in the Meerut Conspiracy Case and had acted as an 
underground courier between the CPI and the CPGB in 1927 
in the disguise of a lascar. Besides he was also present in the 
First Communist Conference-® TTierefore the testimony of 
Ayodhya Prasad is important. Speaking “as a communist” and 
on behalf of “communists in India, who do not pin their faith 
on Satyabhakta”, he refere to Satj^ibhakta’s doings in Kanpur 
conference and says that “other communists in Kanpur who till 
then ,saw Mr Satyabhakta with distrust, pined in order to save- 
communism from being blamed (ref. to defeat of Satyabhakta 
at Kanpur conference— c. a.). Tlien Mr Satyabhakta after ten- 
denng Ins resignation from the Communist Party formed a' 
new, party called Nationalist Communist Party.” 

, It is not our intention to minimise in any w’ay the credit 
that must be given to Satyabhakta and his Indian Communist 
Party. We have dealt with this subject at some length to put 
the record straight about the sharp demarcation which existed' 
between the Indian Communist Party of Satyabhakta and the- 
contemporary communist groups which mustered strong at the 
Kanpur conference, captured the same and made it the founda- 
tion conference. Recent Marxist wntcR on the subject, who 
tend to underplay this demarcation and do not mention anj-- 
thing about Satyabhakta’s National Communist Party, have 
nevertheless in their own way made clear the difference be- 
tween the two. Devendra Kaushik and L V. Mitrokhin in their 
article in the Mainsfream state: "Satyabhakta soon broke with 
the party formed in Kanpur. His differences were over the 
method of work and affiliation with the Comintern. For some 
time he tried to keep alive his Indian Communist Party, but 
lacking resources and following, he gave it up to return to hfs. 


28. Melnitov & Mitrokhin, op. cit. 
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old field of journalism”"® (emphasis added— g.a.). Melnikov 
and Mitrokhin m their paper quoted earlier state : “Conference 
adopted basic documents, that laid the programmatic and 
organisational foundations of the party. Its decisions underlined 
that only he can become a member of the party who is prepar- 
ed to take solemn oath of stru^Ie for the realisation of the 
^iims and objects of the party. Real practical uork was demand- 
ed from the communists, liiis sav^ the party from casual 
entrants and consequently the Communist Party of India prin- 
cipa/ly differed in this respect from the Indian Communist 
Party of Satyabhakta"^® (emphasis added — g.a.). 

As we have seen Satyabhakta resigned from the CEC elected 
nt the Kanpur conference and started his National Communist 
Party which disappeared from the scene soon aftcru'ards, while 
The representatives of the existing communist groups elected 
to the CEC like Muzaffar Ahmad, S. V. Ghate and others 
immediately set to work to build the CPI organisationally and 
politically, and their work was to lead to a period of mass acti- 
vity in 1927*28 which projected the image of the party as a 
new rising political force in the countr}-. 

\Vc have, for instance, the statement®* of Muzaffar Ahmad 
issued soon after he returned to Calcutta from Kanpur. It 
iajs ; 

“As ever) body knows, the first conference of the communists 
jn India w.is held at Kanpur during the last week of December. 
Jt has been decided to set up a central office of the Communist 
Party at Bombay and separate branch offices at Kanpur, Cal- 
cutta, Lahore and Madras. The only representative who could 
be present from Bengal was Radha Mohan Gokulji. I too was 
present but I had gone there from Almora. 'Hie responsibility for 
setting up an office in Bengal and for biiilchng up the party m 
Bengal has been placed on me. My health is not at all good. 
'Hie government of India rclciscd me only when I was almost 
on the point of death, suffering from tuberculosis in the UP 

«9 Mainitream: C. 13 and 20 September 1909. ‘Tirst Indian Com- 
munist Conference at Kanpur*’. 

50. Melnikov (c Mitrokhin. op. ciL 

31. Published in VoL 1. So. 5. 21 January 1926, under the 

beading "On Building up the Cbrnmunist Part>~. 
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jails. Tlien, after three months at Almora m Kurmachal, though 
I have got back strength enough to move about, I ha\’e not yet 
been completely free from this fell disease, nor do I know if I 
shall e\er be free from it altogether Under the circumstances, 
it is neither desirable nor perhaps possible for me to stay on m 
Calcutta. Ho\^ever, the task of building up the Communist 
Party can in no n-ay be slielved as a result of my absence alone. 
To those who are communists in Bengal, I send a fervent appeal 
—come together and build up the party. It is not a crime 
according to the laws of the land to ask men to become com- 
munists. I shall be highly obliged if the communists in Bengal 
let me know what they are prepared to undertake in the mat- 
ter of building up the party.” 

From this we see that Muzaffar Ahmad took the decisions 
of the Kanpur conference seriously. He takes steps to discharge 
the responsibility placed on his shoulders to build a unit of the 
CPI in Bengal. TTiirdly, he is probing the possibility of doing 
this legally. 

It appears Muzaffar Ahmad recognised the significance of the 
. Kanpur conference to the extent that it was there that the 
first all-India centre, the executive committee of the partj’, was 
formed and its first constitution adopted. This is clear from 
what he has stated in his Saiiia KaJer Kafha w’hich we have 
quoted earlier. But later m his A'/yse/f and the CPI he says the 
Kanpur conference was a “childish” and a “disgraceful” affair 
and asserts the party was founded in Taslikent in November 
1920 when it was also affiliated to the Comintern. \^'^e have 
mentioned this fact here for record and not to take up the 
discussion here. 

S. V. Ghate, one of the general secretaries elected at the 
Kanpur conference, took the initiative to secure finances for the 
party. He wrote to V. H. Joshi, who was the secretarv' and 
treasurer of the Communist Defence Fund collected for the 
defence of the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case accused. 
Ghate writes : 

“\N^ien the Communist Defence Fund was started, it was 
mentioned that whatever balance was left after defrajing the 
Conspiracy Case charges be utilised towards reorganisa- 

tion of the party. From the account that you published, a sum 
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of Rs *400 remams w\th >ou, as its then tieasuier. I shall, theie- 
fore, thank you to hand over the same at an early date and 
oblige.” 

J. P. Bagerhatta, the other general secretary, who as wc 
know was already in touch with M. N. Roy, then functioning 
on behalf of the Communist International, sent him reports 
and the documents of the First Communist Conference. M, N. 
Roy’s replies to these are aiailable in Bagerhatta’s file in the 
Meerut Record. Some of these give the reactions of M. N. Roy 
and of the international communist movement to the confer- 
ence and the further de\-elopment. But before we deal with 
these documents, a word about the press reports about the 
conference. 

The First Indian Communist Conference seems to have got 
some publicity m the press and attracted considerable atten- 
tion of the leftwing in the national-liberation movement. This 
is proved by the fact that the Indian Annual Kegisfer of 1925, 
the nonofficial annual record of the national moicmcnt, which 
the enterprising and talented R. Mitra used to bring out every 
year as a counterblast to the official annuals of the British 
gONcrnmcnt, devotes four pages to the conference. It gives a 
fairly detailed summar>’ of Hasrat Mohani’s speech and kej' 
passages from M. Singaravelu’s presidential address. Reports also 
appeared in the Forward, Amrifa Bazar P.itrika and Englishman’. 

Besides many Hindi and English dailies gave summaries of 
the two main speeches at the conference. For instance 
Vishwaniifra, the popul.ir Hindi daily of Calcutta, gave these 
reports on 3 January- 1926 Hindustan Times of Delhi gave the 
report of Singaiavclu’s speech with a jeering commentarj*. In 
a column-and-a-lialf report headed “Tlie Communist Stunt” on 
28 December 1925, the paper says that the conference was a 
“damp squib”. It ridicules Smgaravelu for desenhing the Con- 
press as a bourgeois organisation and for criticising khaddar 
mosement. Tlie paper s.i}s: “M, Singaravclu has struck a stn- 
dcfit note to organise workers and pcas.nnts. How and to what 
end he has failed to make clear.” Obviously, tlic paper is afraid 
of strikes, for in the next sentence it commends Sarojini Naidu’s 

11 to organise workers “for harmonising relations between 
^ ital and labour”. TIic paper concludes by telling the com- 
”^nists that “their colour was not a shade redder than that of 
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the Congress” and advised them to follow the Congress. Tliis 
comment as well as that of Amnfa Bazar Patnka dearly shows 
that the First Communist Confcraicc was considered a new 
and significant leftwing development in the national politics of 
the counti}'. - 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the report of the First 
Communist Conference appearcrl in the Punjabi Kirfi (Worker) 
of Amritsar and the Bengali JLaiigaf (Plough) of Calcutta which 
iierc the first communist weekly jounials in Indian languages. 
Kuti started publication from Fcbniaiy 1926 under the editor- 
ship of Santokh Singh of the Ghadar Party, and it later became 
the organ of the Kirti-Kisan Party of Punjab under the editor- 
ship of Sohan Singh fosh. llic article on the communist con- 
ference appeared in the \cr>’ first issue and it gave the speech 
of Hasrat Mohani as rqjortcrl by the Associated Press and the 
summary of the speech of Singara\clu as reported in the 
Forw-ard. Langal which b^an publication on 16 December 1925 
as the organ of the Labour-Swarai Party and later became 
Ganainni, the organ of the Workers’ and Peasants* Party of 
Bengal and with which Muzaffar Ahmad was connected from 
the very beginning, published in its issue No 5 dated 21 Jan- 
uary 1926 an' article entitled “Communism and Bolshevism” 
which in the main gave a brief summary of the speech of Hasrat 
Mohani and it printed at the end the statement of Muzaffar 
Ahmad which w’c have quoted already. 

It appears Roy and Indian communists abroad took some 
time to understand what actually happened at the Kanpur con- 
ference. Bagerhatta’s report probably brought out the point 
that Satyabhakta's ideas were defeated at the conference and, 
in the outcome, a basis was laid for creating an all-India centre 
of the Communist Party of India. In the beginning, and even 
after getting all the reports, Roy and his colleagues were .tend- 
ing to equate Satyabhakta’s, group with tlie rest of the com- 
munist groups and underestimating whatever little clarification 
that took place at the conference, as reflected in the decisions 
and in the elections to the CEC and its office-bearers. 

All the same, Roy soon realised that he could not be indif- 
ferent or n^lect the central executive committee formed at 
the conference. He could see from Bagerhatta’s’ report that all 
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the communist groups— in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Lahore with w'hich he was in touch — were all represented in 
the CEC and m key positions. 

In the middle of Februan* 1926, Aloliammad Ah, on behaU 
of Roy, had written another letter to Bagerhatta explaining to 
him that the newly-formed party should be affiliated to the 
Cl. In the next letter of 20 March 1926, written by Roy him- 
self, the CEC formed in t^npur is recognised and accepted as 
a basis for further work. In this letter written to Bagerhatta, 
Roy savs : 

“Let me begin with ratifung the reply that Comrade 
Mohammad Ah has already given to the question jou raised. 
You can take that reply as reflecting also the attitude of the 
Communist International towards the Coninnmist Party of 
India in process of formation'’ (emphasis added— c a.). There- 
after he gives pnctical suggestions : open a bookshop; arrange 
for the receipt and circulation of the Masses via Pondicherry 
arid Madras; arrange for the publication of a 100-p.ige manu- 
script he was sending (probably The Future of Indian Politics). 
He then says further ; “I must draw- your attention to the sug- 
gestion of Comrade Mohammad Ali about the relations with 
tlic Cl. Tlie statements made repeatedly by Sat>'abhakta as well 
as by Alohani and Smgatavclu at Kanpur made vcr>- bad impres- 
sion here. In one of the articles sent to sou along with my last 
letter, the political side of the question has been publicly dealt 
with.®* I hope this question will be taken in the next meeting 
of the central committee and a resolution will be passed re- 
pudiating the pre\ious statements, llie same meeting would 
also resell C to affiliate the Communist Party of India with the 
Cl and officially communicate the latter the resolution. The 
formal affiliation cannot be effected until the next world con- 
gress to which a delegation of the party must be sent." 

In the same letter, after outlining the tasks of the commu- 
nists in the trade-union mmchicnt and in the National Con- 
gress, Roy once again repeats the Gaja programme as the mini- 
mum programme of the party on the basis of which “the Com- 
munist Party of India shall make a united front with the 

32. This Is the article “Indian Ctommunuts and the Corrtmunisl Inter- 
nabonaV’ in the Masses. March 
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nationalist movement’'. Further, after saying that he has not 
rccchccl the draft programme and the constitution adopted at 
Kanpur he goes on to gi\c the main general principles on which 
the constitution of the CPI must be based. 'Pogether \Mth the 
general principles, lie also makes a specific suggestion : “Tlie 
party uill maintain the foreign bureau as the ideological centre 
composed of comrades who arc not m a position to uork inside 
the country, nic foreign bureau will act as the organ through 
which the international relations of the party will be main- 
tained; the Communist Parly of India will be a section of the 
Communist International.” 

In the same article Roy furtlicr gucs an important warning 
■“It is only in consequence of accidental combinations of events 
that attempts to organise a 1<^1 Communist Party are tolerat- 
ed by our rulers. We must not have illusions on that score, 
must be prepared for attack any moment and organise the party 
in such a way that an attack on legality will not destroy the 
party.” 

All this shows that Roy criticised this conference not only 
because it failed to take a clcarcut and correct attitude tow’ards 
the Communist International, but also because is created the 
illusion that a genuine Communist Party could be organised 
legally under conditions which obtained then and also because 
it failed to adopt a clcarcut immediate programme of national 
liberation on the lines of the Gaya programme. To that extent 
Ins criticism was vaild. 

Ibe genuine communist groups from different parts of the 
country which w-ent to the conference were themselves cons- 
cious of these shortcomings. Their mam purpose in participat- 
ing in the conference was to pro’cnt Satjtibhakta from using it 
to Create a legal framework on a wrong basis, which w'ould be 
an obstacle in the way of creating an all-India communist party 
dr the central nucleus for building the same. Tliis is completely 
m accord with what the central executive committee elected 
nt the Kanpur Communist Conference wrote in the Annual 
Report which was adopted at its meeting in Bombay in May 
1927. Tin's printed Annual Report says the following about the 
Kanpur conference : 

' “Tliis case (Kanpur Conspiracy Case) received a great publi- 
city and created a vague idea of communism and brought into 
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light the programme of a national rc\ olution tliat was proposed 
by the revolutionary leaders of world reputation for India. Kan- 
pur being the place where the communists were tried and sen- 
tenced, the zeal for a party with the programme that came in 
the court was comparatively more than in other places and 
Mr Satyabhakta availed himself of this opportunity and started 
a party named and stjled as the Indian Communist Party. 'Ibis 
party attracted a number of people who got themselves enlisted 
as its members. Amongst the ideals, the demand for complete 
independence was kept m the forefront. A good deal of propa- 
ganda was made to popularise the name of the party. But it 
was seen that m spite of all this, there was nothing Marxian 
underljing the work, and, on the contrary, a number of things, 
which it IS unnecessary to refer here, were done that would, in 
a country like India where communism is not generally under- 
stood, bring into disrepute the philosophy of communism. After 
about two V cars’ existence, this party called a conference of 
communists in India at Kanpur and it was announced as ’the 
First Communist Conference. A few comrades decided to cap- 
ture the party, the mcmbcrsliip of which was about 200 - 300 . 
The approximate number of members cannot be given since 
Mr Satyabhakta lias not transferred to us the records he had 
with him. Nor has he given a statement of accounts of the 
funds he had collected. Tliough wc succeeded in capturing this 
organisation, the party was kept in a proiisi'onal form and 
neither a definite constitution nor a programme could be for- 
mulated. TIic executive appointed four provincial organisers.” 

There were two positive achievements of the conference. 
Firstly, what emerged from the conference was not the "Indian 
Communist Party” a It Satj-abliakta, which rejected the inter- 
nationalist character of the party, but a "Communist Party of 
India”— a central consolidation of all genuine communist groups 
which wanted a linkup with the international communist move- 
ment, though this was not explicitly declared at the conference 
for obvious reasons. 

Secondly, the conference gave the opportunity to the genuine 
communist groups to come together and fomi t!ie central all- 
India nucleus for the first time which was ciystalliscd in the 
CEC elected at the conference. The continuity of the central 
nucleus formed at Kanpur and maintained through the following 
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years became an instrument for buildmg a legal netw-orfe"^ 
workers’ and peasants’ parties, spread all over the country, of 
unleashing a mass upsurge of \\orfcers and peasants, and of 
building the first militant trade unions and kisan sabhas. 

Tlic CEC formed at Kanpur met at Bombay m the middle 
of 1927. Satyabhakta, who was included m the Kanpur CEC, 
had resigned before the Bombay CEC met. The CEC met 
again at Madras on the cv'e of the Indian National Congress 
annual session. At this meeting Bagerhatta was expelled as a 
police agent. It is this nucleus of leadership which organised 
the workers’ and peasants’ parties and led the mass upsurge. 
It met again at Calcutta in December 1928 at the time of the 
First Conference of All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties. 
It continued its work till 20 March 1929 when it was struck 
down through the ‘Meerut Conspiracy Case arrests. 

True, the Kanpur Communist Conference of 19i5 did not 
have the features of a proper foundation congress of a commu- 
nist party. But tlic creation of an all-India nucleus of a central 
leadership at the conference and its continuity and role 
through succeeding years in budding the mass base for the 
Communist Party of India make the conference a turmngpoint 
in the life of the party:' That is why the leadership of the 
united Communist Party of India in 1958 decided to adopt thfe 
date of the conference as the foundation date of the Commu- 
nist Party of India. 



3. TJIK FU7mJi PnoCWAA/AJK OF Till: 1^'DI^X 
COMMUNIS'!’ PARTi' 


Nine months have elapsed since the Incluii Communist Parts 
came into existence. Tlic mcinhcrship of the party has reaches! 
about 2S0 tip to this time. Its \oicc has gone far and mdc and 
there IS no province in India in ulnch uc liasc not our mem- 
bers. Recently scs'cral members and other persons Iiavc aslctl 
ccrtiin questions about the party and thc>* want to hnow its 
future activities. 

(I) 5omc persons say, “\\7iat is the Communist Party doing? 
It has not begun .any organising work among peasants and 
workers, nor has it been doing any propaganda, \\7iat practical 
work has it tlonc except cnlistiiig some mcinlicrs’” We accept 
these remarks as true hut we desire to say that our cntics do 
not know the ral position of the IndiJii Communist Party. 
Wild we startcxl this party people generally considercil it an 
i!lcg.il organisation and cxpcctal its immcihatc suppression hj 
the goscninmit. We oiirschcs were not quite sure alxmt our 
^switinn and were autiapating some sort of obstruction from 
the goscnmient side before the partj coii/d achiese any amount 
of success. It was for this ic]m)ii that I coiisidercsl it adsis-iblc 
to ghc only my name as sccxctirs pnblitiv and let other per- 
sons remain as ordiiiarj ntcinl>CTS. 'Ilic only aim lh.il we h.itl in 
our mind thai ssas to cstihlisli the right of fomiing a com 
munist party in IiuIm opailj. Undouhtctllv the goscnimcnt 
allcmptcsl to suppress tins p.irtv. but owing to our open policy 
and straight^'a^''^^d mclhoils, it hrid its way to dr 

so After a the . cstablMicd on a 

n‘*hUxil I'i'i'/ * ■ ■” P^dliori to 
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Several persons prove nnscriipulmis m inoncv* matters. Besides 
thev* become friglrtcnctl at the slightest danger. It iS better not 
to start work at all tlian to artrust responsibility m the hands 
of such persons, 'riicrcforc we think it more advisable to keep 
for the present only a ccntivil office and exert our whole 
strength in this direction. W’c shall be able to enlarge our 
o^nisation easily, when tliat will become deeply rooted. 

(3) llic financial position of the party is not sound. Dunng 
the past nine months we could publish only four small leaflets. 
We vvcrc unable to send necessary' messages to the press and 
our rules and regulations are still unpublished. It is obvious 
that the power of the prolctiriat class is increasing daily, and 
it is certain that after some time we shall have all necessary 
means at our disposal. But we have at present a most important 
period of history before us and it is our foremost duty to orga- 
nise Indian peasants- and workers and to create class conscious- 
ness among tlicm. If we fail to fulfil tliis work in near future 
our country will remain much behind the rest of the world. 
Kisan sabbas and tnazdur unions have done little work under 
their bourgeois leaders towards tins end, but nothing lias been 
done on communistic lines, which is the only way for the 
emancipation of these suppressed classes. 

(4) Some friends advised us to affiliate the Indian Commu- 

nist Party with lliird International of Moscow and to send 
delegates to its annual session. It is a difficult task for us. 
Indian government is much hostile to tlie Tliird International 
3nd it has sentenced several Indian communists for being in 
communication with it.' But we have not become hopeless 
altogether, llic communist parties of Britain, Australia. 
S. Africa, etc. have been affiliated with the Comintern and 
send delegates to its congresses regularly, ^^^lile the parties ot 
all these countries, which arc within' tlic British empire, arc 
entitled to have connections with the Comintern, why should 
the Indian Communist Party alone be deprived of her rights? 
We will continue out fight with tlic gov’crnmcnt for this right 
and hope that the final victory' wiH'bc Ours. . / 

(5) One thing we want to make clear. Tlie Indian Commu- 
nist Party is absolutely an independent body. Our relation with 
the Comintern is of the nature of friendship and mutual sym- 
pathy as 'followers of the same principle. are not 'ready to 
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tic our hands, nor do wc w’ant to take orders or instructions 
from others. No doubt we want to change the present s>-stcm 
of Indian society and government according to the communis- 
tic pnnciples but only with due regard to the conditions and 
inentahty of Indian people. 

l‘ROCR.\MMn 

(6) In order to organise liidun peasants, labourers and other 
working people and with a \ic\v to the bettennent of their 
condition, the Indian Communist Party rcsolvctl to adopt the 
following programme . . , 

(a) In these da}S tlicrc arc several kisan sabhas (peasants' 
unions) in UP and other provinces., 'Ibcy arc striving after 
some reforms. But as long as landlordism exists m India pea- 
sants cannot beconve happy and prosperous. 'I’hat thej- should 
pay something to the government is after all acceptable. But 
there is no reason why these middlemen or commission agents 
be allowed to exist. But until the victory of the proletarian 
class, landlordism cannot be abolished entirely. Isvcn nou’ the 
government and leaders of our countr}-, if thej’ really desire the 
betterment of the peasants, can improve the present condition 
to a great extent. In our opinion peasants should be entitled 
to pay their rent direct to the government who may pay to 
the landlords their share. Tlicy should not be allowed to have 
any other connection vvitli or control over the peasants. In this 
way while landlords will lose nothing of their legitimate income, 
they and especially their servants will no longer be able to rob 
peasants in the shape of unlawful taxes and gratuities. For this 
purpose, the Indian, Communist Party wall agitate among pea- 
sants and vs’ill urge upon all new and old kisan sabhas to work 
in the suggested manner. 

(b) The Indian workers’ unions are generally mismanaged. 
Tlvcv have become tools in the hands of the bourgeoisie and 
the friends of the capital. According to our opinion a minimum 
living W'age should be fixed for workers of all grades, and the>’ 
should not be required to work more than 44 houn a week. 
Workers themselves should be ofGce-bearers of their organisa- 
tions Other persons who are well-wishers of the working class 
should help them from outside. But nowadays such persons 
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want to be dictators and leaders of workers without doing any 
real scr\’ice to them. Communist Party will organise workers on 
the new lines and will create the saisc of self-help in them. 

(c) We want to start communist reading rooms of clubs in 
■c\CTy big city. Many persons wash to know something about 
communism, but thc\' liavc no means to fulfil their desire. They 
■cannot obtain communistic literature easily. In such places 
•every one will be able to study communism and improve his 
knowledge by interchange of thoughts and views. 

(d) urgently need sonic newspapers in vernacular lan- 
guages. It is absurd to think that we can spread communism 
in India through English papers. Many papers m India express 
sympathy with masses, but there is none to carry on regular 
propaganda for organising and uplifting the peasants and work- 
•CTS* Even staunch nationalist papers hesitate to create class 
■Wnsciousness in the Indian prolctanat and their only purpose 
is to use these people iti political fight. 

(e) In spite of the admitted need of communistic literature 
•there is not a single authentic book on communism in any 
Indian vernacular. . Books should also be written on the present 
■nnscrable condition of peasants and workers. 

(f) Our work cannot be completed only with the help ’of 
papers and books. We have to prepare a fairly large number of 
propagandists who will go through villages and workshops and 
organise the masses. 

(7) This is the only programme for the emancipation of the 
working class and to relies'c our country from all kinds of 
■miseries. Every commodity in the world is produced by the 
workers, but the parasites take away lion’s share of it. \\Tien 
■these 90 per cent people will become organised to protect the 
product of their labour, the remaining 10 per cent will find no 
other alternative but to surrender to the majority. Tlic orga- 
nised action of the peasants, labourers and other working peo- 
ple is a force which can remove all the evils prevailing in society 
■^nd state without any injustice* or violence on our part. The 
only necessary condition is that on seeing the growth of the 
power of proletarian class, the present government which is 'a 
part of the capitalist system should not become .unj'ust and 
■oppressive. But government even if they adopt opp»’essive mea- 
sures cannot become successful because without the help of 
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workers it will soon be crippled. lint in tiint condition tfic re- 
o^anisation of the society cannot be effected peacefully and 
the people will ha^c to undergo much needless suffering. 

(8) It IS the first part of oiir progrannne. Owing to the 
financial difficulties it will take much more time than what is 
ncccssaPi’. In spite of it uc will be able to do some real work 
m this jear. The next session of the Indian National Congress 
will be held m Kanpur. We can make a strong organisation 
of our party at that time and find some workers and helpers 
to fufil our programme. It is expected that an Indian Commu- 
nist Conference will be held at the same occasion, 

(9) Onr ultimate aim is to have complete freedom establish- 
ed in India resulting in the formation of the society in which 
justice will be predominant in the place of monej' and ev'Cr)* 
person will have equal rights and opportunities. But tin's can- 
not be accomplished soon. We have therefore included only 
such items in our programme which arc feasible at the present 
time. If our members and sympathisers will take up the work 
earnestly, we shall be able to convert the Indian Communist 
Party into a most powerful organisation. All other public so- 
cieties and parties of India arc under the control or influence 
'of rich men and they cannot go against the capitalists and 
landlords. If these parties can procure swaraj for India it will be 
no better for the poor. 'Tlie only difference in that swaraj will 
be that Indian officers and rulers will take tlie place of English- 
men and it is not at all certain that the)- w’lll prove better than 
'their predecessors. But the Communist Party is determined to 
establish a true swaraj in India. V2c sincerely believe that all the 
working people and other friends of the poor will help us in 
this great undertab'ng and we ourcIvcs shall see that day when 
free India shaV occupy on equal place among other nations of 
the world, where not a child will go hungry and naked. 

SA'n'ABHAKTA 

Sccretan’, 
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2. tiil: first Indian communisi’ conference 

It IS now generally known that the first session of the Indian 
Communist Conference will be held during the coming Decem- 
ber side by side with the session of the Congress at Kanpur 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani has been elected chairman of the 
reception committee at the meeting of the party on 20 Sep- 
tember last, and Mr Saklatvala, mp, has been elected president 
of the confcraicc. llic name of Mr Saklatvala is now familiar 
to c\cr}’ newspaper reader in Indu, while to the labour class he 
is trusted leader and guide. 

It is not our intention here to dwell at any length on the 
need and usefulness of our conference. There are at present in 
the countt}* seseral institutions devoted to politics such as the 
Congress, the Swaraj Patty, the Home Rule League and the 
Liberal Federation etc. Similarly for the uphftmcnt of the 
peasants and labourers there arc the Trade Union Congress and 
kisan sabhas and the like. But none of these can be said to be 
working with a view to help the labourers and peasants m assert- 
ing their rights in the countr)'’s administration and to enhance 
their political importance. The kisan and mazdoor unions merely 
touch the fringe of the question in as much as they try to re- 
move temporarj- grievances, while the Congress and other poli- 
tical bodies only aim at their own political aggrandisement by 
agitating amidst the peasants and labourers. All such activi- 
ties cannot be said to flow in right channel as the real objecthe 
IS left in the background. Workers and farmers arc the only 
producers of all commodities necessary for our existence and it 
is therefore their right to get the highest place m the society 
and the first voice in the government of the country. We could 
say without being charged with s-anity that the communist party 
IS the only institution w’hich aims at gaining the object in 
question. , ^ . 

And why should the communist party attach so much import- 
ance to farmers and labourers ? Because we all have known the 
grim fact that the saU-ation of the country W’ithout the salva- 
tion of the man w'ho ploughs the land and hews the 'wood is 
altogether impossible. The object' of gaming swaraj must 
remain unaccomplished so long as the labouring classes do. not 
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talce an active part in our political fight. And tins is impossible 
until and unless that class knou-s tliat ue have cast in our lot 
uith them. Occasional outbursts of oratory and tempting poli- 
tical programmes may for a while enlist their sympathy but the 
end IS doomed, as it has proved to be at the end of noncoopera- 
tion movement in 1921-22. 

Our appeal is directed mainly towards the youths of the coun- 
try. Let them ponder over what we say. In the recent past 
most powerful of our institutions have failed and expressed 
their impotence to find the right clue to political emancipa- 
tion of India. The noncoopcrjtiou movement no doubt showed 
a revolutionary character m its fonner days, but its fall was as 
rapid as its rise, thanks to the idealism of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The country requires now some practical programme and solid 
work and looks up to its youngmen to take it up. We hope 
that the svork for which the communist party stands pledged 
should appeal to csetybody. 

Wc therefore extend our cordial invitation to all persons who 
have sympathy with the aims of our party to attend the confer- 
ence. Tliose who are striving after complete independence of 
the country arc also requested to take part in it. 

' 'lb members cf the party and its lielpers wc appeal for funds 
as to meet the expenses of the conference. At the lowest esti- 
mate Rs 3000 has to be collected, though on a more lavish scale 
a sum of Rs 10 to 12 thousand could be spent. This sum of 
Rs 3000 howes’cr does not include the travelling expenses of Mr 
Saklatvala, if we ha\c to meet them, as most probably we will 
have to, so that wc will require another two thousand in that 
case. Every member of the party can become a member of the 
reception committee by subscribing Rs 5. The general public 
can help by sending donations. From that richest class of peo- 
ple helping the ‘big’ political bodies we expect but \ery little, 
^ fact nothing, and our hopes arc centred mainly on that small 
and vet ardent section of our people who have faith in the 
future of communism and the freedom of the country. Our 
eal for funds is free from all compulsion or undue influence. 
aS we hope our members and sj-mpathisers will extend their 

help willingly. 
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The follow ing arc the pnncipal questions to be discussed and 
decided by the conference. 


Change of Faity's Name An important question before us 
IS the name of the party, 'nic pnncipal aim of communism is 
the control of the wealth of country by whole society and to 
make e\ery person equal partner of it, W^c believe m the truth 
of this principle and trv* our best to carry it into practice. But 
many of our friends urge us to connect the Indian communist 
party with the communist parties of other lands and specialh 
with the Communist International of Moscow as an indispen- 
sable condition. W'ithout such connection it is a misnomer 


m their opinion, to call tins organisation a communist part}. 
'Ve have already pointed out m a previous communication that 
such a step is not possible fer us owing to the fact that the 


government will at once try to suppress our activities on the 
slightest move towards this direction. It should be at once 
admitted that we are not in a position to employ violent 
methods in the pursuit of our propaganda as is the case with 
the communist parties of other countries. Moreover as long 


as \yc are a subject nice our opinion can have no effect in inter- 
national politics at all. The question therefore that confronts 


us IS one of secunng independence for the country above all 
other questions. Without which vve are unable to accomplish 


any solid work either within the field of communism or'other 
fields. It is desirable that due attention should be paid to the 


question of name and to alter it if the majority of the mem- 
bers favour Such a change. ■ ■ 


Help from Foreign Couiitnes : Other friends have suggested 
from time to time to approach the Communist International 
of Moscow with the intention to get its financial help for our 
propaganda in this country'. But those friends are evidently 
forgetting that such a step is quite impossible and highly inju- 
rious to our interests. We remind all our well-wishers to banish 
such impracticable ideas from their minds. It is by trusting our 
ow-n right ann that we can do whatever little good to our 
country that is possible for us to do. Even if we succeed in 
getting financial help from across the seas, it is much more likely 
to corrupt and degrade us than to be of some real service to 
the country in the present state of India, would there- 
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fore sound a note of warning to all our members and wcll-wishcrs 
to beware of all those who approach them, pretending to be 
acting on behalf of tins party, «itb such ridiculous propositions 
which may proceed cither out of selfish motnes or from secret 
agents of the go\crnnicnt For us the wav js plainK chalked 
out— the way of sclfdcnial and suffering. ^Iirough these alone 
wc can be able of an_v scnicc to the masses of India 

Our Connection with the Congress : Tlien there is a section 
of people who imagine that Ave do not desire any connection 
with the Congress or that wc arc e\en opposed to it. 'Fliat is 
not the truth, ^\’e must howc\-cr say that the Congress at 
present moment has become the evciusive propertv of a few 
particular leaders and it is far from speaking the truth that it 
really represents the masses of India. In spite of solemn promi- 
ses in the past the leaders have miserably failed to turn their 
attention towards the welfare of peasants and labourers. 
have in fact heard bitter complaints about the apathy of the 
Congress leaders from those poor people who pay towards the 
maintenance of the institution. It is true that the activities 
of the leaders are manysided and they' do not possess sufficient 
resources which are necessary to execute this great work. Nc\*er- 
tireless it cannot be denied that the interests of landed aristo 
craev and the capitalist ebss ha\-c the first hold on their 
attention. After all the Congress is a well-established and in- 
fluential institution and the best interests of the country 
require us to reform it and not to go against it. ^^'c appeal to 
all members of the party to become also members and dele- 
gates of the Congress svith the intention of changing it into an 
instrument of sersice to our people. 

Subscription to jV/c’in6ers7i/p ; At present aen- member of 
the Indian Communist Party has to pay annas four as annual 
fee but the idea often appeared to us to be against the princi* 
■pies of communism. We are aiming at abolishing the moncv 
standard from all the world 0 \'Cr. Wc are therefore of opinion 
not to charge any fee from members in future but to depend 
on their good-will nnd rolontni}- help 

I the end we trust that all members and others who believe 
■ the work of the communist party xvill consider these ques* 
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tions and be present at the conference, so that with their help 
the party may be able to justify its existence 

Satyabiiakta 

Secretary, 

The Indian Communisf Pariy 

JCanpur 

12 October 1925 
Imperial Press, Kanpur 

(Meerut Case Records, P 1796 (a) ) 


3. SAKLAT\'ALA’S MESSAGE 

Although owing to pressure of business on this side I shall 
not be at your conference I shall be with >oii in spirit. 

I must ask you to remember that although the economic 
independence of the workers and peasants of India is yout 
■main task, that you must still remain friendly to tlie national 
aspirations of the Indian people, as national independence . is 
the birthright of all peoples. 

I ^\ould ask you to notice the cunning remarks in the 
I^nglish papers in India trying to drive a wedge between you 
and the Swarajists. You must not fall into this trap as our 
Swarajist friends must ultimately realise that communism is the 
only thing that ^\^1I bring real freedom to the people of India. 

nation consisting of 5,000,000 slave (drivcr)s and 295 mil- 
lion slaves can e\cr be really free. India stands to gain more 
from communism than any other nation despite the vile slan- 
ders about Russia which I liopc tou will do your best to dispel, 
nnd to bring home to our people that Russia in five jears has 
given to teeming millions of peasants the same rights as uni- 
versity educated citizens, despite poverty, faminr^ blockade and 
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the fonn of the soviet republic on which all principles of com- 
munism will come into force. Before the establishment of 
swara) to work for the freedom and prosperity of peasants and 
workers by all possible means and m this respect to cooperate 
with every political party of Indu so far as they help the pro- 
motion of the abovementioned objects. To arrange for the pro- 
pagation of the pnnciples of communism and create popular 
opinion in their favour so that they may be acted upon the 
moment swaraj is established. 

“Our organisation is purely Indian. It is necessary to men- 
tion here that at least for the present the work of our party 
will be restricted to India alone. Our relations with similar 
parties of other countries >vill be only that of sympathy and 
mental affinity to all these m general and to the Third Inter- 
national in particular. \Vc are only fellow-travellers m our 
paths and not their subordinates. Neither we give them any 
practical help, nor do they extend any financial aid to us. 

“Some eNilly-disposed persons incriminate communism ay 
necessarily an antueligious movement. Tlie fact however is that 
in matters of religion we allow the largest possible latitude and 
toleration. Whosoever accepts our pnnciples will be accepted 
in our party, whether he is a hlohamedan, a Hindu, a Christian,, 
a Buddhist or anybody with or without any religion. In other 
w ords WQ recognise the existence of all religions , and consider 
even no-religion also as a religion. Some of our Moslem leaders 
baselessly represent communism as against .Islam. The fact is 
however quite different. The opposition of Islam to capitalism, 
for instance, is stronger than ev’Cn the communistic conception 
of it and the obligation of zakat is imposed mainly for the con- 
sideration that so long as there is one single hungry creature 
left the capitalists have no right to indulge in business. 

“The emphasis laid on the zakat in the Qoran is next only 
to prayers and the first khalif had ordered jehad against those 
''ho refused to pay zakat. Besides the only, reason of the prohi- 
bition of interest can be that the usurer profits by his capital 
alone without doing any actual labour and this is against the 
principles of Islam just as it is against communism. 

. • • . - . , ■ ■ {Indian Annual Re^sier, 1923. 

, . . Vol. 2. pp. 307-71)' 
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Please take this as my message to }Our congress which I 
hope will be the bt^mnmg of a large and stable communist 
movement in India. 


(Courtesy. Sat>abhalta)’ 


4. SPEECH Ol- HASRAT MOIIANI 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, described the aims of the party to be the establishment 
of a soviet constitution in India after the establishment of 
swara). In the course of his address the Maulana said : 

"Tlie movement of communism is the movement of pea- 
sants and workers. Tlic people of India generally agree with the 
principles and aims and objects of this movement, but owing 
to certain misunderstandings some weak and nervous people 
fear the very name of communism, although these misunder- 
standings have been deliberately set on foot by capitalists and 
others who are opposed to it. Some, for instance, consider that 
communism necessarily heads for bloodshed and terrorism. The 
only basis for this wrong notion is that we sanction nonviolence 
only as expedient and necessary and do not like Mahatma 
Gandhi accept it as a fixed pnncipic for all time. Again some 
people wrongly allege that communism and ‘thine is mine’ doc- 
trine are one and the same, 'ilic fact js W’e have divided pro- 
perty into two classes, viz personal (e.g. watch, umbrella, uten- 
sils, beds, clothing, etc) and pruiite (like land, factori«, etc). 
Tlie communist pnnciple applies only to private property and 
not to personal one. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 

“The detailed programme of our party which resembles the 
soviet constitution will be discussed and passed by this confer- 
ence. Our aims and objects arc as follows : 

“To establish swaraj or complete independence by all fair 
means. After the establishment of swataj to see that it takes 
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the form of the soviet republic on which all principles of com- 
munism \\ill come into force. Before the establishment of 
Swaraj to work for the freedom and prospenty of peasants and 
workers by all possible means and m this respect to cooperate 
with ever}' political partj' of Indu so far as they help the pro- 
motion of the abovementioned objects. To arrange for the pro- 
pagation of the principles of communism and create popular 
opinion in their fa\our so that thc)' may be acted upon the 
moment swaraj is established. 

“Our organisation is purely Indian. It is necessary to men- 
tion here that at least for tlic present the work of our party 
Will be restricted to India alone. Onr relations with similar 
parties of other countries will be only that of sympathy and 
mental affinity to all tlicse in general and to the Tliird Inter- 
national in particular. We are only fellow-travellers in our 
paths and not their subordinates. Neither we give them any 
practical help, nor do they extend any financial aid to us. 

“Some ei’illy-disposed persons incriminate communism as 
necessarily an antireligious movement. Tlie fact however is that 
in matters of religion we allow the largest possible latitude and 
toleration. ^\^lOsoeve^ accepts our pnnciples will be accepted 
in our party, whether he is a Mohamedan, a Hindu, a Christian,, 
a Buddhist or anybody with or without any religion. In other 
words we recognise the existence of all religions and consider 
even no-religion also -as a religion. Some of our Moslem leaders 
baselessly represent communism as against Islam, The fact is 
however quite different. Tlie opposition of Islam to capitalism, 
for instance, is stronger than even the communistic conception 
of it and the obligation of zakat is imposed mainly for the con- 
sideration that so long as there is one single hungry creature 
left the capitalists have no right to indulge in business. 

“The emphasis laid on the zakat in the Qoran is next only 
to prayers. and thc first khahf had ordered jehad against those 
who refused to pay zakat. Besides the only reason of the prohi- 
bition of interest can be that the usurer profits by his capital 
alone without doing any actual labour and this is against the 
principles of Islam just as it is against communism.” 

. • (Indkm Annual 'Regiiter, 1925. 

^ • Vol 2, pp. 307-7I>- 
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Please take this as my message to joiir congress which I 
hope will be the beginning of a large and stable communist 
movement in India. 


(Courtesy; Sat>abba){ta> 


-f SPEECH OF IIASRAT MOIJANI 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, described the aims of the party to be the establishment 
of a soviet constitution in India after the establishment of 
swaraj. In the course of his address the Maulana said : 

“Tile movement of communism is the movement of pea 
sants and workers. The people of India generally agree svith the 
principles and aims and objects of this movement, but owing 
to certain misunderstandings some weak and nervous people 
fear the very name of communism, although these misunder- 
standings have been deliberately set on foot by capitalists and 
others who are opposed to it. Some, for instance, consider that 
communism necessarily heads for bloodshed and terrorism. Tlie 
only basis for this wrong notion is that we sanction nonviolence 
only as expedient and nccessaiy and do not like Mahatma 
Gandhi accept it as a fixed principle for all time. Again some 
people wrongly allege that communism and ‘thine is mine’ doc- 
trine arc one and the same. 'Hic fact is wc have divided pro- 
perty into two classes, viz personal (eg. watch, umbrella, uten- 
sils, beds, clothing, etc) and priv-ate (like land, factories, etc). 
Tlie communist principle applies only to private property and 
not to personal one. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 

“TIic detailed programme of our party which resembles the 
soviet constitution su'll be discussed and passed by this confer- 
ence. Our aims and objects arc as follows : 

*‘To establish s\s’araj or complete independence by all fair 
means. After the establishment of s«-araj to sec that it takes 
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the fom of the soviet republic on which all pnnciplcs of com- 
munism will come into force. Before tlie establishment of 
swaraj to work for the frcctlom and prospenty of peasants and 
workers by all possible means and in this respect to cooperate 
with c\crj' political party of India so far as they help the pro- 
motion of the abovementioned objects. To arrange for the pro- 
pagation of the principles of communism and create popular 
opinion in their favour so that thej' may be acted upon the 
moment swaraj is established. 

“Our oi^anisation is purely Indian. It is necessar}' to men- 
tion here that at least for tlic present the work of our party 
will be restricted to India alone. Our relations with similar 
parties of other countries wall be only that of sympathy and 
mental affinity to all these in general and to the Tliird Inter- 
national in particular. We arc only fellow-travellers in our 
paths and not their subordinates. Neither we give them any 
practical help, nor do thc>' c\tcnd any financial aid to us. 

“Some CN'illy-disposed persons incriminate communism as' 
necessarily an antircligious movement. Tlic fact liowever is that 
in matters of religion we allow' the largest possible latitude and 
toleration. Wliosoevcr accepts our principles will be accepted 
in our party, whether he is a Mohamedan, a Hindu, a Christian^ 
a Buddhist or anjbody with or without any religion. In other 
words W'C recognise the existence of all religions and consider 
even no-religion also as a religion. Some of our .Moslem leadera 
baselessly represent communism as against Islam. The fact is 
however quite different. The opposition of Islam to capitalism, 
for instance, is stronger than cv'cn the communistic conception 
of it and the obligation of.zakat is imposed mainly for the con- 
sideration that so long as there is one single hungry creature 
left the capitalists have no right to indulge in business. 

“The emphasis laid on the zakat in the Qoran is next only 
to prayers and the first khalif had ordered jehad against those 
refused to pay zakat Besides the only reason^of the prohi- 
hition of interest can be that the usurer profits by his capital 
alone without doing any actual labour and this is against the 
principles of Islam just as it is against communism.” 

•• • , , ' • (Indian Annual Re^ster, 1925, 

Vol. 2. pp. 3e7-71> 
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• 5. SINGARAVELU’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 

Our Conference : At a time when the opponents of com- 
munism are attempting to crush our beneficent movement for 
making this world happier and pleasanter for all human beings 
•dwelling in it, we communists m India are meeting m this hall 
today to take a general view of the political and economic situa- 
tion obtaining m India, and to concert measures bv which we 
<:an render the life of our own countrymen better and happier. 
We wish that our peaceful movement will be better understood 
both by our countrymen and our rulers, by means of the deli- 
berations we are having here in this conference, and we hope 
that our work will be better appreciated by the general public, 
especially the industrial and agricultural workers for whose bene- 
fit this conference is mainly held. 

Our Pwsecufors : Judged by the persecution to which our 
comrades' in this land and in other lands are put, we should 
think' that ' our movement is totally misunderstood and mis- 
intierpreted by the ruling classes, and to them we have only one 
answer' to’ 'make— that is the answer which one of tlie greatest 
of^bur race' gave, to his persecutors at Calvary 2000 years ago, 
“Oh, yoii know not what^you do." It is unfortunate that, in 
this world of ours, the pioneers of every' reform, whether social 
or religious, political or economic, scientific or philosophical, 
are obliged to' suffer 'for 'their thoughts, ideas and actions. But 
as kalachakra, the wheel of time, rolls bn, the suffering which 
the world 'refonners' have undergone, spur others 'to further 
buffeting, until' in ‘the end 'the whole world stands to adore 
them. In the words of the greatest of Amerirans— Walt 
Wliitman, 

■ Those corpses of yovng men; 

Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets^those 
harts pierc’d by the grey Iced, 

Cold and mof/onless as they seem, hve chewherc 
u'/fh unslaughter’d xitahty, 

^elu had prwiJential udOress printed at B. N. IVeJJ, 

MounfSl “•* '•"’"S’"' 
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They Jive in o^her >'oung men, O fangs i 
Thej' live m brothers, again ready to defy jou / 

Thcj' were purified by cieath— fhc>’ were iaught 
and exaJicd. 

Not a grave of the murder d for freedom, but grows 
seed for irccdcin, in its turn to bear seed, 

WJiicJi tlie \\’inds earn afar and ^e-so^v, and tJie 
rains and the snows nourish. 

Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons of the 
' tyrants Jet Joosc, 

But it stalks invisibly oxer the earth, xx’hispering, 

. ■ counselling, cautioning. 

Tills. has been the Iiistoi>' of humanity from the dawn of 
ages. Perhaps this may be the history' of the feiv communists 
'ivho today are put to unmerited suffering for trying ' to serve 
‘their 'fellow*men all the world o\cr. 

Our Suffering Comrades : Ounfirst thought goes to those 
three of .our noble' comrades who are yet kept m prison for 
speeches and writings which need not have been construed as 
offences. But. the law of the land condemned them. They have 
been I found guilty by. the highest tribunal in the country. But 

as fellow-beings,’ oun, profound. sympathy goes to them m jaib 
•and 'W’e "express our, hope that wiser 'Counsels will yet’ prevail in 
'the minds of the 'government who, 'Wcwish, will have the 
magnanimity to set them free.. Next our equally profound sym- 
pathy goes to thosd Britishers Jwho have also suffered' in the 
.great'^communist hunt that is going on in Great Britain. Those 
W'ho suffer 'for the freedom of - their land and for the’free- 
■dom of their, countrymen— our heartfelt sympathyigoes to them 
••all, and we earnestly hope that.better days may yetJdawn upon 
this globe in which lovers of freedom may be welcomed instead 
uf being punished for their thoughts. 

The Great Dead : Next we have to perform another mourn- 
ful duty for those who have passed away from us.' Among the 
noblest of woman-kind who have fallen victims to the great 
persecution m recent years; we may mention Rosa Luxemburg 
■who was cruelly done to death while pacifying the mob in 
-Berlin. We stand in mute reverence in memory of our' departed 
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Sister. Equally profound is our loss caused by the death of Karl! 
Liebkneclit who was also done to death while serving the 
German workers. Among Frenchmen wiio have passed awaj-, we 
may specially mention M. /aures whose name will ever be 
cherished by the workers of the world. For all those workers 
who have perished in Kanpur, Madras and other Indian 
cities, while struggling for freedom to live a decent human life, 
we express our profound sorrow. 

Death of Lenin : But tlie greatest Joss uhich tJie world. 
communists have suffered during recent times is that caused 
by the death of Nikolai Lenin, by his death the world has: 
grown sadder. Here ^vas a man who cared nothing else in the- 
world except the well-being of suffering humanity. Such a man 
was snatched au’ay by the cruel hand of death at a time when, 
the great workers’ state in Russia needed his advice and guid- 
ance. The communist u-orld has lost in him a real benefactor 
of mankind whose counsels would have immensely benefited! 
them in these trying times. In the days of the great revolution 
in Russia, following the great war of 1914, the world of capital 
misjudged him and, as the old adage goes that truth wijf be 
out, the thinking world is now in a position to judge of this: 
man and his actions. That greatest Christian man now living 
in England, George Lansbuiy, has paid this man one of the 
greatest tributes ever paid to any other human being on, earth, 
and in the course of ages, tb^ f c no doubt tha’^ ■' ork 
begun by this man in Rus^ ‘ imately bencf d" 

and shower happiness and upon the h 

We shall quote here the tri Nikolai L 
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pliets, statcsmai and scientists, philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians equally great, equally learned have appeared from time to 
time and tried to redeem the Avorknig humanity from its age- 
long suffering and serfdom, but it was rcscr\’cd to Nikolai Lenin 
to apply the only true and correct solution for removing the 
great ills of life which the great capitalist interests of the world 
have brought upon the once happy human race. 

“It was his great master Karl hlarx who found the great truth 
of historical materialism— trodden underfoot, re\'iled and ridi- 
culed by the powerful and the ignorant among mankind, but 
he lived long enough to sec the great worker’s philosophy under- 
stood by the thoughtful and accepted as the method of ridding 
poverty and misery from this mundane existence. It was for the 
•fint time in the histor>' of the world demonstrated w’lth 
•Scientific precision and accuracy that most of the miserj' with 
■v^hlch the majority of tlie world have become affected was due 
to the selfish aggrandisement of a feiv among the pow’erful over 
the toiling many* And he taught further that it was only by 
Tendering the few powerless to continue the evil that the 
suffering workers will have to get nd of their misery, and attain 
to the life of knowledge, labour and case, which today is the 
monopoly of a very fc^v among mortals. Today Nikolai Lenin 
stands unrivalled among the sons of men who have tried to 
•alleviate human suffering and it is now left to the workers to 
follow his method. iWlule all others were pursuing vague specu- 
lations as to the cause of misery and its cessation, and preach- 
ed charity— dana— as the ultima thulc of social justice, Nikolai 
Lenin found the true hetbu or cause of world s sorrows lie in 
^ploitation of the many by the few and he succeeded in ren- 
dering this social wrong impossible in his own country. The 
Russian workers today can be deemed to be the happiest among 
the workers of the w'orld, and this is due mainly to the 
indefatigable worker for whose death we, his comrades, are 
mourning. 

“The great revolution in political thought and philosophy 
■^hich Nikolai Lenin wrought in his own country may be des- 
troyed, nay, even be swept a\vaj’'by the selfish nature of a few 
among men, but it will revive again and again and ultimately 
encompass the world, and finally render the life of the worker 
tolerable and pleasant throughout the world. To him who has 
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sister. Equally profound is our loss caused by the death of Karl’ 
Lieblcneclit who ;\as also done to death while ser\’ing the 
German workers. Among Frenchmen who have passed awaj’, we- 
may specially mention M. }aures whose name will ev’er be 
cherished by the workers of the world. For all those workers 
who have perished in Kanpur, NLidras and other Indian 
cities, while struggling for freedom to hvc a decent human life, 
we express our profound sorrow-. 

Death of Lenin : But the greatest loss which the world: 
communists have suffered during recent times is that caused 
by the death of Nikolai Lenin, by his death the world has: 
grown sadder. Here was a man who cared nothing else in the- 
world except the well-bang of suffering liumanity. Such a man 
was snatched away by the cruel hand of death at a time when 
the great workers’ state in Russia needed his advice and guid- 
ance. The communist world has lost in him a real benefactor 
of mankind whose counsels would have immensely benefitccD 
them in these tr>’jng times. In the days of the great revolution 
an Russia, following the great war of 1914, the world of capital 
misjudged him and, as the old adage goes that tnitli will be- 
out, the thinking world is now- m a position to judge of this: 
man and his actions. That greatest Christian man now living: 
in England, George Lansbut}-, has paid this man one of the 
greatest tributes ever paid to any other human being on earth, 
and in the course of ages, there can be no doubt that the work- 
begun by this man in Russia w-ill ultimately benefit mankincT 
and shower happiness and contentment upon the human race- 
We shall quote here the tribute paid to Nikolai Lcmn at the 
time of his death in the pages of the Labour Kisan Gazette, as 
a fitting prelude to tljc expression of our sorrow w-hich we are- 
now giving in this conference, for the death of the man. 

“Lenin the Great has passed away and joined the choir 
invisible. Tlie world— workers' wxjrld— is today poorer by the- 
passing away of the great teacher and redeemer. Today thc- 
vested interests which arc taking shelter under ignorance and 
greed arc silent over the great loss which the humble workers 
of the world have suffered by the death of their greatest prota- 
gonist. It is tlie worker, the true salt of the earth, that moums- 
or ought to mourn for him who showed him the p.ith of dcli- 
verance from bondage, pris-ation and mjscr>'. Teachers and pro- 
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phets, statesmen and scientists, philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians equally great, equally learned have appeared from time to 
time and tried to redeem the working humanity from its age- 
long suffering and serfdom, but it was reserved to Nikolai Lenin 
to apply the only true and correct solution for removing the 
great ills of life which the great capitalist interests of the world 
have brought upon the once happy human race. 

“It was his great master Karl hlarx who found the great truth 
■of historical materialism— trodden underfoot, reviled and ridi- 
culed by the powerful and the ignorant among mankind, but 
be lived long enough to sec the great worker’s philosophy under- 
■stood by the thoughtful and accepted as the method of ridding 
poverty and misery from this mundane existence. It was for the 
hrst time in the history of the world demonstrated with 
•Scientific precision and accuracy that most of the misery with 
irhich the majority of the world have become affected was due 
to the selfish aggrandisement of a fe\v among the powerful over 
the toiling many. And he taught further that it was only by 
Tenclenng the few powerless to continue the evil that the 
suffenng workers will have to get rid of their misery, and attain 
to the life of knowledge^ labour and ease, which today is the 
monopoly of a very few among mortals. Today Nikolai Lenin 
stands unrivalled among the sons of men who have tried to 
alleviate human suffering and it is now left to the workers to 
follow his method. While all others were pursuing vague specu- 
lations as to the cause of misery and its cessation, and preach- 
ed charity— dana — as the ultima thule of social justice, Nikolai 
Lenin found the true hethu or cause of worlds sorrows He in 
exploitation of the many by the few and he succeeded in ren- 
dering this social wrong impossible in his own country. The 
■Russian workers today can be deemed to be the happiest among 
the workers of the world, and this is due mainly to the 
Indefatigable worker for whose death we, his comrades, are 
mourning. 

The great revolution in political thought and philosophy 
''vhich Nikolai Lenin wrought in his own countrj' may be des- 
troyed, nay, even be swept away bj’ the selfish nature of a few^ 
among men, but it will revive again and again and ultimately 
Encompass the world, and finally render the life of the worker 
tolerable and pleasant throughout the world. To him who has 
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done so much and ulio has given the worker a clear vision of 
hjs glorious realm in which e\’eiy human being shall have the 
right to labour and to live like all Ins other fellows, we lift up 
our hands in love, devotion and reverence.” 

Our Coiinfry’s Afartyrs : Coming nearer home, we have to 
mourn the loss of some of the greatest of India's sons who 
have struggled m their own way and according to their own 
lights to serve their fcllovv-men in various ways. On the top- 
most rung of the ladder stands that unique figure of Tilak— that 
beacon of light for all true lovers of freedom. It was only the 
other day that we lost the true lover of our country, our 
Deshbandhu Das, for whom the vvliolc country wept. There was 
yet another man who left us, and whose head and heart were 
devoted to the freedom of our couiitr}', 'fhis was Siva of South 
India and we deeply deplore his loss. To all those who have- 
suffered and died for the countr}-’s freedom and for the redemp- 
tion of humanity, to all of them known and unknown, 'wc sh^ 
our tears, and I request you to stand for a while m memory of 
those martyrs who have paid for the benefit of humanity with 
their dear life. 

Out Counfiymeii ; We have dwelt so far with those that 
have gone from us. Now we shall speak for those who are with 
us. Among the peoples of the world, our countrymen alone 
form the saddest portion of the human race on earth. Bereft 
of the necessaries of life, food, house and clothing, bereft of the 
higher necessaries of human life— freedom, equality and know- 
ledge, the majority of our countrj-men are far below the level 
reached by other nations of the vvxirld. It is computed that dO- 
million out of over 300 million of fellow-beings are scantily fed 
and clothed; and nearly half of this seething mass of humanity- 
are illhoused and arc dev’oid of decent human habitation. More- 
than 80 per cent are illitemte. Nearly a fourth' are what are 
known as untouchables— a‘ species of humanity who have no 
other social relationship with the other classes of their countr}- 
mm than to serve their masters, have no right of entiy- 

into public temples. ITiey cannot bathe m public tanks. In 
some places they cannot use public roads. 'Then we have a 
11 Qj. two intellectuals who cannot serve their countrjmcn 
eot in prescribed by the alien rulers of the land. In the- 
of ours to agitate against the wrongs under which many 
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of our countrj-men suffer is oftentimes considered objection- 
able, and sometimes treated as crime. Tlie growing taxation of 
the necessaries of life is becoming intolerable. With it grows 
the expenditure, especiallj’ the military expenditure. Over sixty 
crores are spent annually for a mercenary army to keep out 
imaginary or fanciful foes. The government of the country is 
not merely overmanned but overpaid. In the annual budget the 
essentials ,of national wellbeing are sacrificed for nonessentials. 
The health of the nation is far from satisfactory. Millions and 
millions die of preventable diseases. If the vital statistics .is 
in any measure a test of civilised existence, Indian cities stand 
at the lowest ebb ever reached by any other country in the 
world. Education has become so costly that only a few thou- 
sand can afford to a\-ail themselves of the highest education and 
culture among these vast millions. Children of the soil .are 
disarmed and unarmed and stand helpless to defend their home 
and their hearth when necessary. To recount the tale of woe 
under which this unhappy country suffers will require more 
time and energy than I could afford in this address. A few nch 
men are .more bent upon making nches for their own comfort, 
convenience and luxury. than for the common.weal. Of. those 
who suffer most are the peasants of the country, and who alone 
number .2/ 5 of the population;- Tlieir life in the villages is awe- 
ful. Swept bv famine, pestilence and disease, their existence is 
kept up by the high birth rates which oftenraccompany poverty 
and destitution. The agncultural labour, while providing all, 
can have no direct access, even .to a morsel of what. he. procures 
ty his toil. Luing amidst plenty, he cannot get even the 
emmbs. .The industrial workers in'the cityiare unable to meet 
both ends meet on account of thdr low wages. While all .other 
countries are trying to 'secure a living wage to their country'- 
men, India alone does not even think about it and 'much, less 
express it. This is the sum and substance of -the politico-econo- 
mic conditions and under which a fifth of the human race has 
its existence under the British administration in India. Dear 
comrades, how do you proposc’to better these d^lorable con- 
ditions of human existence under which you and I, and the 
vast majority of our fellows, lia\e the fortune or the misfortune 
^ hve in this ancient land of outs? In fact you should answer 
® this conference how, we communists propose to do for'cffect- 
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mg a radical cliange from our present miserable life to one of 
•joy and happiness which js the birthright of cverj- human being 
■on this planet. This answer I propose to give in the following 
pages of this address, subject of course to your correction and 
amendment. 

Communism and Su'ara; : In the great struggle for swanij 
which IS now in progress throughout the country, we com- 
munists have to take up the greatest share in the struggle. 
Though small, even negligible in numbers, we form the van- 
guard of the future workers’ state of India. Tlierefore vve have 
to see that the workers and peasants in the land have their 
rights recognised m any constitutional change that may come 
about in the immediate future. Whatever may be the form of 
swaraj which we may get, the workers' and peasants' right to 
live a decent human life here on earth should be vouchsafed to 


them, WTvether swaraj is one of the home-rule or free state or 
republic, workers’ right to be represented in the governance of 
the country by their fellow workers or by the intelligentsia of 
the country ought to be secured to them. Without this right 
being secured or conceded to the workers, no form of swaraj is 
worth having. Therefore it is the duty of the communists to be 
vigilant enough to see that the future form of swaraj does not 
essentially become bourgeois, but substantially becomes prole- 
tarian, In fact complete self-determination and universal work- 
ers' suffrage ought to be the ideal towards which we communists 
have to stand in the ne^t constitutional change that may come 
about in the near future. I therefore request >-ou to consider m 


this conference the methods our party has to adopt, with or 
without the conjunction of the existing political parties in the 
country, for securing the rights of the workers and peasants in 
the coming swaraj state. 'Hie motto therefore of every Indian 
commumst ought to be; “No life without suaraf and no 
swaraj without workers. 

Communism and Congress: Wc should define what our 
attitude shall be as regards this national organisation. Tin's is 
one organisation whose potentiality for good was great. Tlie 
National Congress was once a power m the land. Though bour- 
^ -c jn origin, m scope and outlook, it was the one organisa- 
which continually voiced the political grievances of the na- 
? Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi it was a live 
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force for at least a year. During the campaign of the noncoope- 
ration movement the prestige of the Congress was at its height. 
It aimed at swaraj without defining it or much less understand- 
ing it. It spolce m the name of the people. It acted in the 
name of the people. When its great leader called the nation to 
offer nonviolent fight against the bureaucracy, thousands res- 
ponded and they placed their all at the altar of freedom of the 
land. But it struck blindly. Instead of directing its whole 
.weight against the bureaucracy and rendenng it impotent for 
evil, it struck wildly in all directions. It burdened itself with 
the redress of all sorts of gnevances, political, social, economical 
and religious and therefore it got itself hopelessly entangled in 
-mutually contradictory ideas and actions. If it had only struck 
for swaraj and sought for the cooperation of the workers in 
the fight for it, it would have succeeded. But it weighted itself 
With all sorts of considerations including those of ethics, that 
the NCO campaign which opened so brilliantly under its aus- 
pices broke down under its own weight, and the retreat of the 
movement which began at Bardoli ended in the arrest and con- 
finement of its great leader without a word of protest from 
his followers; The bureaucracy triumphed and the leaders hum- 
bled. Amidst turmoil and confusion in the nationalist ranks, 
the surviving leaders of the movement quarrelled among them- 
selves and split into various parties, and the split is still under- 
going further division. A very numerous party among congress- 
men who survived the debacle at Bardoli, formed themselves 
into a new party and calling themselves sw’arajists, the)’ sought 
to capture the legislative councils and began to give fight to 
the bureaucracy within the councils which they once aban- 
■doned. But here again the bourgeois mentality has begun to 
show its cloven hoofs even in the council fight, and the Swa- 
rajist Party which under Deshbandhu showed some clean fight, 
has begun to d^enerate into a fight for loaves and fishes of 
office among themselves. From this short resume of the rise 
and fall of various Congress parties engaged in the pursuit for 
swaraj, one thing stands clear before the nation, that it is im- 
possible for the bourgeoisie of the country’ to secure swaraj for 
the nation unaided, tt^ithout the active cooperation of the 
working masses, the intelligentsia of the country are incapable 
■of w’inning swaraj. Neither the congressmen nor the present 
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mg a radical change from our pr^eiit miserable life to one of 
■)oy and happiness which is the birthright of ev’ery human being 
■on this planet, TJu's answer J propose to give in the following 
pages of this address, subject of course to your correction and 
amendment. 

Communism and Sivara; : In the great struggle for sv^araj 
which is now in progress throughout the country', we com- 
munists have to take up the greatest share m the struggle. 
Though small, even negligible in numbers, we form the van- 
guard of the future workers’ state of India. Tlierefore we hai-e 
to sec that the workers and peasants in the land have their 
rights recognised in any constitutional change that may come 
about in the immediate future. Whatever may be the form of 
SAvarai which we may get, the workers’ and peasants’ nght to 
hve a decent human life here on earth should be vouchsafed to 
them, ^^^lether s\varaj is one of the home-rule or free state or 
republic, \vorkers’ right to be rqaresented in the governance of 
the country by their fellow workers or by the intelligentsia of 
the country ought to be secured to them. \^hthout this right 
being secured or conceded to the workers, no form of sivaraj is 
worth having. Therefore it is the duty of the communists to be 
vigilant enough to see that the future form of swaraj does not 
essentially become bourgeois, but substantially becomes prole- 
tarian. In fact complete self-dctcnnination and universal work- 
ers’ suffrage ouglit to be the ideal towards which we communists 
have to stand in the next constitutional change that may come 
about in the near future. I therefore request you to consider in 
this conference the methods Our party has to adopt, with or 
xvithoot the conjunction of the existing political parties in the 
country, for securing the rights of the workers and peasants m 
the coming swaraj state. Tlie motto therefore of every Indian 
communist ought to be ; “No hfe without swaraj and no 
swaraj w’ithout workers.” 

Conimtinism and Congress : We should define what our 
attitude shall be as regards this national organisation. Tliis is 
one organisation whose potentiality for good was great. The 
National Congress was once a power in the land Though bour- 
geois in origin, m scope and outlook, it was the one organisa- 
tion which continually voiced the political grics-ances of the na- 
tion. Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi it was a live 
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force for at least a year. During the campaign of the noncoope- 
ration movement the prestige of the Congress was at its height. 
It aimed at swaraj without defining it or much less understand- 
ing it. It spohe in the name of the people. It acted m the 
name of the people. When its great leader called the nation to 
offer nonviolent fight against the bureaucracy, thousands res- 
ponded and they placed their all at the altar of freedom of the 
land. But it struck blindly. Instead of directing its whole 
weight against the bureaucracy and rendenng it impotent for 
ovil, it struck wildly in all directions. It burdened itself with 
the redress of all sorts of grievances, political, social, economical 
and religious and therefore it got itself hopelessly entangled m 
^mutually contradictory ideas and actions. If it had only stmck 
for swaraj and sought for the cooperation of the workers in 
the fight for it, it would have succeeded. But it weighted itself 
with all sorts of considerations including those of ethics, that 
the NCO campaign which opened so brilliantly under its aus- 
pices broke down under its own weight, and the retreat of the 
movement which began at Bardoh ended m the arrest and con- 
finement of its great leader without a word of protest from 
his followers. The bureaucracy triumphed and the leaders hum- 
med, Amidst turmoil and confusion in the nationalist ranks, 
the surviving leaders of the movement quarrelled among them- 
■selyes 'and split into various parties, and the split is still under- 
going further division. A very numerous party among congress- 
men who Survived the debacle at Bardoli, formed themselves 
into a neiv party and calling themselves swarajists, they sought 
to capture the legislative councils and began to give fight to 
the bureaucracy within the councils which they once aban- 
doned. But here again the bourgeois mentality has b^un to 
show its cloven hoofs even in the council fight, and the Swa- 
J^list Party which under Deshbandhu showed some clean fight, 
iias begun to degenerate into a fight for loaves and fishes of 
office among themselves. From this short resume of the nse 
2nd fall of various Congress parties engaged in the pursuit for 
^"■3Taj, one thing stands clear before the nation, that it is im- 
possible for the bourgeoisie of the country to secure swaraj for 
the nation unaided. Without the active cooperation of the 
"’orking masses, the intelligentsia of the country are incapable 
of winning swaraj. Neither the congressmen nor the present 
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dominant party of swarajists awU be able to bend the bureau- 
cracy to their \\jII without the active cooperation of organised 
workers. It is enough to state tint the Congress bourgeois lead- 
ership lacked sincenty in their relation to the workers of the 
land. The pious hope now and then expressed by vanous parties^ 
of helping, educating and organising the workers, both urban 
and rural, will never fructify for the simple reason that their 
mutual interests are opposed and contradictor)'. Therefore it is 
the dutj- of the communists to take up the organisation of the 
masses, and endeai-our to obtain sivara;. Whether w'lth or with- 
out the cooperation of other political parties of the country, 
that IS for you to decide. ' ' 

Communisni and Swarajists: Council-entry, ' with or without 
office, has become the dominant plank of the swarapsts. It 
stands to the credit of the swarapsts to have brought the bureau- 
cracy to a halt m its tnumphaiit career. Tins temporally defeat 
of the bureaucracy has made the bureaucrac)’ look small in the 
ej’es of the world. But the Indian bureaucracj’, like the other 
bureaucracies of the rest of the world, is ine.xhaustible in its- 
resources, and it is too shrewd and too powerful to be 'easily 
defeated. Swarajists will be readily mistaken, as they should 
Icam from the split m their own ranks, if they held that' un- 
aided and with a house divided against themselves, they can; 
bend the bureaucracy to yield to them. Single-handed they 
•cannot. Nothing short of ' completely paralj-smg the bureaucra- 
tic administration will bring the bureaucracy to its knees, but to. 
achieve this consummation the active cooperation of the orga- 
nised labour is 'necessary for any party bent upon achieving 
swaraf. Here again the communists hav'c to learn from the suc- 
cessive failure of every political party in this country that in the 
organisation of the workers and peasants lies their salvation and 
that of their countrj'. Whether >ou have to agitate for direct 
labour representation in the coundls is also one of the subjects 
■which you may tackle in your present deliberations. 

- Communism and Suppressed Classes ; Hitherto wc liave’spoken 
about the relationsliip of our Communist Partv* to the v-arious 
nolit.cal organisations in the countij-. Wo shall now hnrflj- 
with two other items of programme adoptca h). the Con- 
cress in the struggle for siraraj. We shall tale first the problm 
of untouchability and state my opinion as to our party's rcla- 
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thought that by clothing the nation by our own cloth, British 
cloth would be effectively boycotted, and to that extent, the 
British worker w^iuld be injured, and that this injury would 
give rise to such clamour that the British government iWll be 
compelled to go down and concede all what we wanted. It was 
further argued that if the nation, especially the workers, should 
take to tile wholesale production of khaddar, it w’ould substan* 
tially help the unemployed in India m earning something by 
which they can supplement their scanty wages paid by the 
capitalists and the landlords. All these sounded verj* well dur- 
ing the shortlived enthusiasm of the NCO movement, but when 
these theories were confronted with actualities, it was found 
that khaddar production had its own limitations. To wear 
Jehaddar as a national costume m our fight for swaraj, we can 
grant that it may be necessary, in the absence of any other na- 
tional umhrm, but that it would supplement wachme-msde 
cloth is an impossible feat. And that such production would 
effectively boycott foreign cloth is still more problematical. The 
Americans were never able to boycott foreign cloth during their 
fight for independence, m spite of their homogeneity of colour, 
race and religion and their intense patriotism. It w-as Bunker 
Hill that decided their independence, and not the boycott of 
Bntish goods. So also the Insh in their recent fight for a free 
state. To hold further that it would be an economic salvation 
for the masses is bad economics. For the Indian working man 
wants higher w’agcs and more leisure. To ask the famishing 
worker to drudge at the charkha for few more hours in order to 
supplement his scanty wages with his still more scanty earnings 
by means of the charkha, is simply cruel. If the agricultural 
labourer has no work for few months in the year, let him be 
provided with work which will give him higher ^vages or let him 
be given the opportunity to acquire higher knowledge so as to 
raise himself equal to his more cultured brethren in the 
cities, but let us not make him drudge again throughout his 
vveaiy life without any prospect of any intellectual improve- 
ment. Mankind has been steadily growing out of manual drud- 
gery by the aid of the machine and this has secured him some 
leisure for higher pursuit of life which has raised him higher 
in the scale of animal existence. But to drive him again back 
to manual labour which he can dispense u’ith is not simply cruel 
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but absurd. Hand-spmning and hand-weaving, except for some 
indispensable and necessary purpose have gone the way of all 
flesh, and they have become extinct as the dodo and no amount 
of patnotism will bnng back the pnmitive art so as to clothe a 
whole nation of 300 millions. But to make it in a limited scale 
so as to ser\’e the fighters for swataj as a uniform is possible, and 
this the Spinning Association we hope will succeed in doing. 
Wiether it is absolutely necessary for us communists to wear 
it on all occasions, that j’ou have to decide yourself indiiadually. 

Pardon me, comrades, for having taken you a long way off 
from our immediate objective, but as a good sapper and miner, 
I have had to clear our way from a better and clear understand- 
ing of our position m respect of other parties in the field. Now 
we shall deal with the problems of our party and the imme- 
diate task before us. 

Communism Defined : There is good deal of misapprehen- 
sion about the significance of the word communism and what 
it includes. Sometimes the term is confounded wth bolshe\'- 
ism, and a good deal of misunderstanding has resulted by such 
confusion. This may be partly due to the mental inertia of a 
certain class of thinkers and politicians who do not take the 
trouble to study and to inquire, or it may be due to the fear 
of vested interests winch see ghosts in every stump of a tree 
during darkness. It is our duty to clear our ground first through 
this sort of misapprehension which is doing more harm than 
good to innocent people. \\Tiat is communism’ It is a s)-stem 
or doctrine which aims at the betterment of humanity from 
almost all the ills of life. It sets out that the workers of the 
world arc providing things more than sufficient to feed, to 
clothe and to house decently all the human beings on this pla- 
net.Tt further sets out that the whole of the u-orld population 
can have all the adi-antagc of enjoWng the necessaries of higher 
life also. But because the means of production are in the sole 
monopoly of few men, the actual producers are made to star\-e 
and to suffer. Tlierefore such means of production should be in 
the hands of the producers themsebes in order that eiCT^'one 
can have a fair share in all the things produced by them. This 
is all ivhat is meant by communism. It is at once a sj-stcm and 
a method in and by which the extreme inequality Mhich 
obtains in the distribution and enjoj-ment of world’s goods may 
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be corrected and regulated for tlie benefit of all alike. It is 
the only system which offers to every politician, social reformer 
or religious propagandist a sure method of correcting the glanng 
abuses which reign supreme in the present social and political 
systems of the world. Outside this system there is none else 
which IS so potent as to increase the sum of human happiness. 
All attempts hitherto adopted by other political, social and reli- 
gious s>stems of the world have failed to achieve their purpose 
because the)’ are insincere, opposed to their vested interests and 
hopelessly contradictory. No nch man can ever share his goods 
wjth a poor man, either voluntarily or by social or religious pres- 
sure or persuasion. But both can be made to combine their 
labour for sharing the product of their labour for the common 
benefit of both. How this can be done for the common bene- 
fit of mankind is what communism aims to do. To preach 
this doctrine in India so as to benefit all classes, all castes, all 
parties, is the work of Communist Party in India. Communism 
IS as old as history. It was taught by Buddha in a form and 
practised by his disciples. Jesus as an Essene ^vas himself a 
communist. Plato, Moore, Morns and others taught mankind 
a form of communism which was wgue, indefinite and utopian. 
But it was Karl Marx who gave it a scientific and a definite form 
JO as to be applicable in practice. 

Marxian Communism : We shall deal mth Marxian com- 
munism in little more detail which should be properly under- 
stood by e\ery communist m India. Broadly speaking, the world 
contains two classes of people namely, those that have and 
those that have not, that is the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
These two classes are always in conflict. The one commanding 
.all the capital and the other labour. TTie owner of capital has 
the advantage of dictating to, the vwrkers upon what conditions 
he would accept their services. The labounng class, not having 
the requisite capital, arc obliged to sdl their services on the con- 
<Iitions dictated by the capitalist. Pressed by hunger and want, 
the labourers accept the conditions offered, whether he is a 
worker of industries or of land. Productions increase, markets, 
fresh markets, are added for the disposal of the things produced, 
and these things go on in sucli geometrical ratio that the capi- 
talist comes to own the whole of the world means of produc- 
tion 'Hie working people are more and more divorced from 
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the means of production, and ultimately become ^vage-sl3ves. 
'Fhe worker has no property, and no home and his family rela- 
tions grow weaker, and he has become a bare worker, dependent 
ior his and his family’s existence upon the existence of the capi- 
talist. This has been the world history from the remotest times, 
"but after advent of capitalist industry' his existence has become 
precarious, though efforts were made to pre\'ent further exploi- 
tation of the weaker workers. But the destitution to which the 
"worker is dmen makes him realise his helplessness, and he forms 
into unions to protect his interest. The unions composed of 
these workers are the only organisation through which the 
■worker of today is able to protect liis rights against the grow- 
Jng exploitation. Thus the capitalists range themselves on one 
iide and the workers on the other. These classes are in con- 
stant conflict for the possession of the world’s resources. In 
this conflict enter the world workers with a solution for ending 
"this , age-long conflict between these two classes. It is m the 
equitable- distribution of the world’s things brought on by the 
abolishment of private ownership m the essential wants of life 
dies the. future solution of the conflict between capital and 
labour;. '.Tlius Marc explained the nse and growth of modem 
•capital, which,, according to him, can only be used for the bene- 
Jit of all. the (Workers themselves Who form the vast majority of 
the world’s population controlling it. This is Marx’s scientific 
exposition of modem communism. 

Communism and Cowpetition . Thus it will be seen that 
the inequality of wealth Obtaining among mankind has been the 
■curse which is responsible for most of the ills /Of, life. It is 
mainly this unequal distribution of the world’s things that has 
Tseen giving nse to so much Of misery among .mankind. The 
■wars, the invasion of one countiyi by another, the subjugation 
•of weaker nations by the strong, the plunder, , -rapine, blood- 
shed that accompany them, are the direct result of this dispro- 
portionate distribution of w'Orld's goods' among not merely indi- 
■viduals but among nations also. Tlie socalled theory of compe- 
"tition among individuals and nations as giving rise to human 
progresses only another expression for the subjugation of one 
man by another or one nation by another: It is not competition 
or the sur\'ival of the fittest that has conduced to the human 
progress, ■ but its opposite instinct, , mutual cooperation and 
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mutual aid that has led humanity today to a higher level of 
existence. As beautifully said by one of the greatest of Rus- 
sians— Prince Kropotkin, it is through cooperation and good- 
will mainly that the human race has hitherto sunaved, but for 
which humanity ivould hai'e long ago become ivrecks or fossils. 
Tlierefore we again repeat tliat it is only through communism 
that future hope of mankind lies, and not through rivalry and 
competition. It is unfortunate that today competition rules 
in CNCT)’ sphere of political, social and economic relationships. It 
rules commerce, it rules industries, it rules policies of state and 
society. It determines tlic foreign relations of the state. It 
dominates production and distribution of world resources. Its 
guiding pnnciple is profit and not use, The only way to get 
out of tins octopus IS to destroy it, and substitute for it coope- 
ration in \shich human labour and production may be brought 
into a common hotchpot for common use and benefit. Ihis 
can be done only through communism winch is another name 
for universal cooperation. This is the communism which wc 
base undertaken to preach to our countrjmen in India. 

Indian Communism is not Bolshevism : As I explained at 
the outset, Indian communism is not bolshevism for bolshevism 
is a form of communism which the Russians have adopted in 
their country. Wc are not Russian bolsheviks and bolshevism 
may not be needed m India. Bolshc\-ism literally means the 
doctrine of the maionty. And this Russian majority arc men 
in power m Russia uith the peculiar method of tlieir rule, ad- 
ministration and propaganda. Bolsheviks are the political party 
in power in Russia as opposed to mcnshc\-iks, the minority 
party, now out of power. Wc arc one with the world commu- 
nists but not with bolshe\-iks. Wc hope this explanation of our 
position in India wall clear all misapprehensions about our party 
and aims and method. Wc sliall briefly state our aims, methods 
and ideals. 

Our Coinmun/sf Ideal : First, our ideal is to end the domi- 
nation of capital, make wnr impossible, wipe out state bound.!* 
Tics and frontiers and weld all states into one corporate com- 
monwealth and bring about real human fraternity and freedom. 
Tin's is the dream of the communist. 

Our Iiiin7cdi.ife Aims : And our immediate aim is to win 
sxT-ara) for the masses in India, to pres-ent exploitation of the 
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workers and peasants by suitable land and industrial legislation, 
to secure to the bread-winnCT a minimum wage by which he and 
his children, shall have the -necessaries of a decent life- and to 
end all distinctions of caste, creed or sect in all political and 
economic relationships. 

Our Aleihod : ' ' And all this, we hope to achieve through the 
unions of labour and peasants, through persuasion, through pro- 
paganda and when necessary, in cooperation with other political 
organisations in the country. We require the cooperation of all 
other parties in the country to secure the workers' rights in the 
land. But we feel no doubt that we will be the party who will 
ultimately succeed in securing these rights to the Indian peoples 
and therefore we appeal to all thinkers and workers to join our 
party and work both for our communist ideals and our imme- 
diate aims. 

Appeal to Workers : To the workers of India,, we say 
organise your unions, strong numerically and financially, for 
only in your organisation lies your strength. Do not dissipate 
your energy in futile stnkes for trifles. Conserve all your strength 
by combining with other unions and make common cause for 
all your grievances, and if j’ou have to strike, strike wtli full 
force and effect. Till now, you have not realised your own 
strength. Like the Giant Vee of Russia, you are blind to the 
W'orld bej’ond. Your eyebrows are confining your eyes to jour 
own little self. Now the • communists will help you m lifting 
up your ejebrows so, that you may see clearly for yourself and 
realise your strength. , 

Appeal to Peasants: To the peasants in India, we say you are 
the real salt of the earth, .We communists know your sufferings 
and your wrongs. You ‘have been neglected by your socall^ 
masters of the -soil. You are, like Cinderella of our eastern 
tradition, ceaselessly catering to our wants, and supplying all 
our comforts and needs, while the landowners have been keep- 
ing you in the background. But the detiouement is fast ap- 
proaching, while your haughty ‘masters will sink into mented 
neglect, you the prasants will be proclaimed alike -worthy and 
beautiful and you wall become supreme.'- Oh 1 you the forlorn', 
the oppressed and the suppressed, let us all march together in 
weal or in w’oe singing the song Internationale : r. .iiJ .. ... 


D-43 
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Away, with wrecJage of past nations 

Enslaved crowd— rise fo fJie call 

The world shall change from Us foundation. 

We that are nofJiing, sJiaJf be all. 

Communism in Action : Today communism is practised in 
almost everj- countr>‘ in tlie world in a small %\ay in one fonn 
Or another I’he practice of communism is seen most in the 
local go\emnients of the great cities of the world. Here the 
various public ser\'ices have been municipalised for the common 
benefit. It is in New Zealand and other Australian cities that 
the socialisation of civic ser\-ices has been realised to the full- 
est extent Here the state or municipality has become the 
house-owner, house-proprietor, bread, milk and meat retailer, 
drugstore-keeper, undertaker, banker, pawnbroker, farmer, res- 
taurant proprietor, gcneral-store-keeper and book-maker, and a 
thousand and one other things covering c\’er>' department of life. 
Here is the communism in practice in a nutshell. Here in India, 
we have already communahsed some of the major scr%‘ices such as 
posts, telegraphs, railways (to some extent), army, nasy, public 
buildings, etc. have only to extend this nationalisation of 
ser\'ices to yet more necessary services such as mines, ships, lands, 
houses, banks, vital industries and others and bring them under 
the control of the workers and producers, then wc shall have 
communism in India which xnll transform this unhappy land 
into a paradise on earth. But a word of caution may be neces- 
saiy. In applying the theories of communism to the present 
conditions in India we communists liave to ^^■atch the progress 
of communism in the only countr)' where it has been completely 
adopted and the great transformations that are in progress in 
the life of the people there. It is in Russia that communism 
1m been completely adopted in ^Tirious spheres of life. 
Tlic great experiment is still going on with increasing success in 
modifj’ing the life of the Russian people. By communahsing 
public services for the common benefit, the great difference 
that obtain in other states of the world in the economic condi- 
tions of the people have been obliterated. All national reource 
have been placed for the benefit of the whole communit}-. The 
cruel difference between the rich and the poor, the worker and 
■the lazy master and the scn.-ant, the illfed and the hungry, 
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the haves and have-nots, have been removed from the social 
■economy of the Russian people. The effect of modifying the 
■economic inequality of the vanous classes and interests in Rus- 
sia through communism js seen in the foreign relations of the 
Russian people. The spectre of the empire which haunts the 
julers of other lands has been exorcised from the Russian 
national mind. The subjugation of one nationality under 
another is deemed by the Russians as wicked and unholy. A 
score of states which were once under the hegemony of the czar 
from Baltic to the Caspian have had thcir freedom and self- 
■determination given and secured for mere asking. Exploitation 
of weaker nations by the strong for material resources of the 
subject peoples has been condemned by the Russian state. 
These are the fruits of communism as seen today m Russia. So 
far we have been studying and following the progress of commu- 
nism in Russia, we can say without fear of contradiction that 
the morale of the present administration in Russia is far sup- 
■enor to anything obtaining in .many other lands. The great 
■camouflage of the pact of Locarno is enough to damn the signa- 
tories to the pact as the most insincere people on earth, for 
x\ith the signing of the pact Germany wants freedom for its air 
force. England refuses to scrap its submarines, America, though 
not a signatory, deems the peace manoeuvres as futile. \Vhile 
■every nation is preparing for war, for offensive \var, the League of 
Nations pretends to adjudicate for peace on earth and goodwrll 
among men. Tlie International at Amsterdam, which w-as not 
merely dead, but damned during .the war, wages war against 
the communists. This is another bourgeois enterprise to throw 
dust in the eyes of the unwary workers of the wxirld. - Such 
3S the pitiful picture presented by the bourgeois democracy of 
the world before us communists who, while feeling sorry for the 
present world situation which threatens to destroy humanity 
altogether, still hope to raise a far better and happier world 
through the better sense of the wxirld workers. 

Danger Ahead : I crave your indulgence, dear comrades, for 
a short W’hile, for I will not be doing my duty if I do not warn 
you of the danger ahead. TTic communal and religious differ- 
•ences which seem to destroy the harmony w’hich once obtained 
among all political parties in the country during the heyday 
of NCO may overtake us also, for I fear that we, Indians, are 
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SO religious minded and caste-ridden that the fire which is burn- 
ing our neighbours’ houses may also reach ours. ‘ Religion and 
caste ha\’e been the demons which have been su’allou’ing our 
political unity from historic times. Tlie country today is agairr 
tom asunder by these religious and communal differences. The 
leaders who flaunt these fripperies before us arc traitors to our 
country and to our cause. TTie Hindu sabhas, sangathans, shud- 
dhis are mere bourgeois tactics of the leisured class. Let us 
therefore leave religion, caste and creed to each individual tastes 
and fancies, and let us pursue our peaceful course towards swa- 
raj, free from these nightmares. tVe communists should loolc to 
the betterment of the economic life of the country for bringing 
about the unity of castes and creeds which absolutely have no 
beanng upon the great goal of our life. 

Conclusion : Comrades, what we communists should aim in 
India is a simple life for all, a life free from anxiety for the daily 
bread, a life free from premature death and decay, a life free' 
from ignorance. We communists should belie\'e that by the gra- 
dual and peaceful application of the pnnciples of communism, a- 
better life can be brought about in India. The future of India’ 
is in our hands. A better India lies in our dreams. Let us 
therefore try to realise the dream of a free India, free fronr 
exploitation of the weak by the strong; free from drudgery 
which killeth our life, free from starvation, disease and death, 
free to express our thoughts without let or hindrance, but enfoy 
the highest product of art, science and culture and free to sing 
the song of labour that though 

Now beneath the rule of robbers the world grows 
sad and old, 

The people bound and fettered in chains of 
glittering gold, 

Yet when the trumpet soundefh, the uxirld shall see 
a sight, 

The golden chain is broken on the coming of 
the light. 

Oh ! the coming of the light, oh, the coming 
of the light, 

The golden chain is broken on the coming of 
the light. 
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6. ’RESOLUTIONS 

Tile following resolutions were put from the chair and carried 
unanimously: 

(1) That this conference 'sympathises with the communist 
sufferers all over the world and expresses its strong jndignant 
disapproval of the imprisonment of the communist comrades in 
Great Britain as opposed to liberty of thought and speech. , 

(Z) Tliat this conference emphatically condemns the action 
of the USA m preventing Mr SaWatvala from entering the 
States. 

{Vj Tliat this conference, while holding undermentioned 
comrades as not being guiltj- of the offences with which they 
are wrongly charged, places on record its high appreciation of 
the sacnficcs undergone by them in tli'e cause of communism. 

(a) hid Ahbar Khan (10 years, still m jail) 

(b) Gauhar Rahaman Khan (2 years, released) 

(c) Mia Ahbar Shah (2 years, released) 

(d) Syed Habib Ahmad (1 year, released) 

(e) Ka6q Ahmad (1 year, released) 

(f) Ferozuddiu (Mansoor) ‘(I year, released) 

(g) Sultan Md Khan (1 year, released) ” ’ 

(h) Abdul Majeed years, still in jail) 

(i) Md Shafiq (3 years, still in jail) 

(j) S. A. Dange (4 years, still in jail) 

(k) Md Shaukat Usmani (4 years, still in jail) 

(l) N. B. Das Gupta ■ (4 years, released owing to 

serious illness) 

(m) Muzaffar Ahmad ^ (4 years, released owing to 

serious illness) 

(4) TTiat the conference resolves that the Labour-Kisan 
Party of Hindustan be dissolved and the Labour and Kisan 
Cazettee be the organ of the party. ^ , 

(?) That this conference apprrciated the protest made by 
the French communists against the war waged by the French 
government against Riffs and Druses. ' ‘ <’ 

, • ’ • . , M. SlNGARAVELU 

; ■ . Pxiesidcnt ^ 

(Meerut Record, D-374/22) 
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7. CONSTITUTION 
OF 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 
Arfic/e J : Object 

The establishment of a \vorkers' and peasants’ republic based 
on the socialisation of the means of production and distribu- 
tion, by the liberation of India from British imperialist do- 
mination. 


Article 2 . Sessions of the CP India 

(a) The Communist Party of India shall ordinarily hold its 
conference every year during the month of October at a place 
that may have been determined by the central executive here- 
inafter referred to. 

(b) An octraordinary session shall be summoned by the cen- 
tral executive on a requisition of a majority of the provincial 
committees or of its own motion in case of grave emergencies. 

Artick 3. The Component Parts of the CP! 

The Communist Party of India shall consist of the following: 

(a) central executive 

(b) provincial committees 

(c) district committees 

(d) other working-class unions as may be affiliated to it from 
time to time. 


Article 4: Membership 

No one shall be eligible to be a member of any of the com- 
mittees or unions referred to in the foregoing article unless he 
or she has attained the age of 18 and has expressed his or her 
acceptance of the object as laid dmvai in article 1 of this con- 
stitution of the Communist Party of India. 

Article 5; Provincial Organisation 

(al Each provincial committee, district or other committee 
referred to in the article 3, shall have the power to frame rules 
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laying down conditions of membership and for the conduct of 
business not inconsistent with this constitution. 

(b) Each provincial committ^ shall consist of representa- 
tives elected annually by members of the district organisations 
in the province in accordance with its number. 

(c) An annual report shall be submitted by each provincial 
committee of the work done by the end of each year. 

Article 6: Delegates 

Any bonafide ^vorkcr or peasant shall be eligible for election 
as delegate for the annual conference. 

Article 7: Fee 

Tlie delegation fee shall be fixed at a minimum of eight annas.^ 

Article S: Election of the Piesident 

The several provincial committees shall suggest by the end of 
. . .to the central executive the names of persons who are m 
their opinion eligible for presidentship of the conference and 
the central executive stiall submit these names to the provincial 
committees for final recommendations. 

Article 9 Central Executive 

Every union or committee Tcfetred to in article 5 will be 
authorised to send one representative for e\’ery‘ 25 members. 
The election of the central executive shall take place at least 
a month before the annual conference. 

Tlie central executive shall meet as often as 'may be neces- 
sary for the discharge of its obligations and every 'time upon 
the requisition by 10 members thereof who shall state therein 
the purpose for which they desire a meeting of the central exe- 
cutive. Tlie quorum shall be 1/3 of its whole strength. 

Article JO ; Function 

The central executive shall be committee of the party to 
cany out the programme of work laid dosvTi by the conference 
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from jcnr to )cnr arid dal with ricw mitten tluit in-iy arise 
during the )cir anil ii»i>* not Ik: proticlod for hv the confoeiicc 
itself. 


Article If: r/OKloit of the Cfl 

'Hie president of t?ic conference shall he the ch.iirm.in of the 
caitr.il executive for the follrmhig icir. 

Article 12 Office I khich of the Cll 

llic Cl' sh.ill hn\e three general sccrctario am] tsso treasmers 
wlio slj.ill l>c annti.ill) elected hy the Cl^ 
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8. Di:CL\R.ATfON I'OKM 

(To be signed by the wewben of the Couummist Pjrty of India) 

A\'Iicra5 tlic workers and pasants of India arc unable to 
.Ii\c a human life on account of tlicir being exploited both by 
the foreign and native capitalists and landlords in Indw. And 
^wheras the existing political parties in this country are domi- 
nated by bourgeois interests which arc diametrically opposed by 
the wcll'bcing of Indian workers and peasants, I, the under- 
signed,' aged..., licrcby accept and sign the creed of the 
CoMMUKiST Party of Ixdu which stands for the establish- 
nxent of 'a workers’ and peasants’ rqsiiblic in India. I have care- 
fully gone through the rwoliitions of the first communist con- 
ference printed on the back and fully agree witli the immediate 
object of the party which is .the securing of a living wage for 
the workers and peasant's by mans of nationalisation of public 
seniees .namely land, mmcs,.factorics,.houses, .tclrgrapbs . ,and 
tclcplioncs, raih'^ays and. such other public utilities' which i re- 
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quire coqimon ownershipj I bdong to no such communal orga- 
nisation which can detar me from joining this party. > , • 

I herewith pay eiglit annas— 'the subscription for ’my member- 
ship fOr the ensuing year. ' ? t \ ' 

Address in full : Signature 

(The declarant is requeted to sign two such forms one of 
which is.to be hept with the enrolling secretary and the other 
one should be sent to the general secretaries of the central 
executive) . 

(On the back) 

■ The resolutions of the first Communist Conference held at 
Kanpur' bn the 26th day of December 1925 for the establish- 
ment and formation of the Communist Party of Indu. 

Wliereas the workers and peasants of India are unable to 
live a human ’life on account of being exploited both by foreign 
and native 'capitalists and landlords in India. And whereas the 
existing political parties m India are dominated by bourgeois 
jnterests which are diametrically . opposed to the well-being of 
the Indian workers and peasants. This conference of the Indian 
communists resolves that a party be formed for the purpose of 
the emancipation of the workers and peasants of India. This 
party shall be known as ' the Communist Party of Indu and 
the ultimate aim of the party shall be the establishment of a 
republican swaraj of workers and peasants, and the immediate 
object of the party shall be the securing of a living wage to 
the workers and peasants by means of nationalisation and muni- 
cipalisation of public services namely land, mines, factories, 
bous«, tcl^raphs and tel^bones, and railways and such other 
public utilities which require public ownership. 

For the purpose of achics’ing these obj'ectives, the party shall 
form labour and peasants’ unions in rural and urban areas, enter 
district and taluk boards, municipalities and assemblies, and by 
such other means and methods carry out the ideal and imme- 
diate programme of the party with or ivithout the cooperation 
of the existing political bodies in India. 
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Tile party shall have a central office, with two general secre- 
tries for conducting its business and the president of the con- 
ference shall be the president of the party for the year before 
the next conference. The party shall consist of communists only, 
who should pledge themselves to cany out the object of the 
party. 

No one who is a member of any communal organisation m 
India shall be admitted as a member of the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of India shall ordinarily hold its con- 
gress session every year during the Xmas week. 

Tlie party shall have a central executive committee consist- 
ing of 30 members elected by various provincial organisations. 

Tlie EC shall have the following five provincial centres with 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Madras and Lahore as their head- 
offices under its supervision to carry on the work m these cir- 
cles. 

The central executive shall have a council of seven members, 
with the president as its e.x-officio member, to execute all 
emergency matters that may anse from time to time which 
come within its scope. 

Evei}' member sliall pay aght annas as subscription for his 
membership to the enrolling secretaiy, 25 per cent of which will 
be sent to the CE as quota and the remaining part of it will re- 
main with the provincial secretaries. 

All the provincial organisations shall submit their working re- 
port to tlie secretaries of the central exccutu-e every’ quarter. 

Gcncnl Sccietcidcs 
CE, Commimi'it Party ct India- 


I?ecor<i; p-I142i 
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9. ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS 


Get 


Proceedings of the meeting of the central executive held on< 
28 December at 10 a.m. m the president s camp, Kanpur. 

The first meeting of the central executive of the Communist 
Party of India \vas held today dated 28 December 1925. The 
following business \vas transacted: 

Comrades Hasiat Mohani, Azad Sobhaiu, S. Satyabhakta, S. 
D. Hassan, Muzaffar Ahmad, K. N. Joglekar, S. V. Ghate, Baba 
Rana Choube, Radha Mohan Gokulji, and J. P. Bagerhatta 
were present. Comrade M. Singaravelu was in the chair. 

I. The Srst item on the agenda i.e. the election of office- 
bearers and organisers w'as taken and the following elections 
were unanimously declared: 

J. P. Bagerhatta, K. N. |ogIekar, S. V, Ghate and R. S. 
Nimbkar (Bombay) 

Hasrat Moham, Azad Sobhani, S. Satyabhakta and Baba Rana 
Choube (UP) 

Muzaffar Ahmad and Radha Mohan Gokul)i (Calcutta) 

Kameswara Rao and Knshnaswamy Ajyangar (Madras) 

S. D. Hassan, Ram Chandra and Abdul Majid (Lahore) 

Jfein no 2: Election of the vice-president Comrade Azad' 
Sobhani was unanimously elected as the vice-president of the 
CE for the coming year. 

Item No 3: Comrades J. P. Bagerhatta and S. V. Ghate were 
elected general secretaries of the CE. 

Item No 4: Comrade Krishnaswamy A>yangar (Madras), S> 
Satj'abhakta (Kanpur), Muzaffar Ahmad (Calcutta) and S. D. 
Hassan (Lahore) were appointed secretaries for the circles not- 
ed against their names to undertake committee’s work in the 
provinces so long as no committees were formed by the people 
there. 

ifem No 5: The central office of the committee was resolved, 
to be transferred to Bombay for the ensuing year. 

item No 6: Resolved, Comrade Ghate be paid Rs 60 a month 
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Tile party shall have a central office, with two general secre- 
tries for conducting its business and the president of the con- 
ference shall be the president of the party for the year before 
the next conference. Tlie party shall consist of communists only, 
who should pledge themselves to on)’ out the object of the 
party. 

No one who is a member of any communal organisation in 
India shall be admitted as a member of the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of India shall ordinarily hold its con- 
gress session every year during the Xmas weeh. 

The party shall have a central executive committee consist- 
ing of 30 members elected by various provincial organisations. 

7he EC shall have the following five provincial centres with 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Madras and Lahore as their head- 
offices under its supervision to cany on the work in these cir- 
cles. 

The central executive shall have a council of seven members, 
with the president as its ex-officio member, to erecute all 
emergency matters that may ansc from time to time which 
come within its scope. 

Ever)' member shall pay eight annas as subscription for his 
membership to the enrolling secretar)’, 25 per cent of which will 
be sent to the CE as quota and the remaining part of it will re- 
main with the provincial secretaries. 

All the provincial organisations shall submit their working re- 
port to the secretaries of the central executive everv' quarter. 

Genera/ jeerefaries 
CE, Communist Party of Indix 


(^fcenIt Kecori^ P-rW2i 
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9. ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS 

Proceedings of fhe meefing of file cenfral execufive held om 
28 December at 10 a.m. in ffie presidenf’s camp, Kanpur. 

The first meeting of the central executive of the Communist 
Patty of India was held today dated 28 December 1925. The 
following business was transacted: 

Comrades Hasrat Mohani, Azad Sobhani, S. Satyabhakta, S. 
D. Hassan, Ivluzaflar Ahmad, K. N. Joglekat, S. V. Ghate. Baba 
Rana Choube, Radha Mohan Gokulji, and J. P. Bagerhatta’ 
were present. Comrade M. Singaravelu w’as in the chair. 

I. The Grst item on the agenda i.e. the election of ofEce- 
bearers and organisers was taken and the following elections 
were unanimously declared. 

J. P. Bagerhatta, K N. Joglekar, S. V. Ghate and R. S. 
Nimbkai (Bombay) 

Hasrat Mohani, Azad Sobhani, S Satyabhakta and Baba Rana 
Choube (UP) 

Muzaffar Ahmad and Radha Mohan Gokulji (Calcutta) 

Kameswara Rao and Krishnaswamy Ayj-angar (Madras) 

S. D. Hassan, Ram Chandra and Abdul Majid (Lahore) 

ffem no 2: Election of the vice-president. Comrade Azad' 
Sobhani was unanimously elected as the vice-president of the 
CE for the coming year. 

Item No 3: Comrades J. P. Bagerhatta and S. V. Ghate were 
elected general secretaries of the CE. ’ 

Item No 4 : Comrade Krishnaswamy Ayyangar (Madras), S.. 
&tyabhakta (Kanpur), Muzaffar Ahmad (Calcutta') and S. D. 
Hassan (Lahore) were appointed secretanes for the circles not- 
ed against their names to undertake committee’s work in the 
provinces so long as no committees were formed by the people 
there. 

item No 5: Tire central office of the committee M’as resolved 
to be transferred to Bombay for the ensuing year. 

item No 6: Resolved, Comrade Ghate be paid Rs 60 a month 
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for his o\vn private expenses and be placed in charge of the 
head-office at Bombay. 

Genera/ Secietary 
Communist Party of India 

(Meerut Record, D-374/20) 


10. COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 
Ar.\fs And Objects 

As a result of the session of the First Communist Conference 
at Kanpur the provisional Indian Communist Party vas dis- 
rsolved and a formal party with its name as the Communist 
Party of India has been formed. The ultimate goal of the party 
v«ll be 'the establishment of a workers’ and peasants’ republic 
in India. AnS the immediate object of the party shall be the 
securing of a living ^vage for the workers and peasants by means 
of nationalisation and muncipalisation of public services; name- 
ly land, mines, factories, houses, telegraphs, telephones, rail- 
ways and such other public utilities w'hich require public owner- 
ship. The party shall for the attainment of the above object 
form labour and peasants’ union in urban and rural areas, enter 
.district and taluk boards, raunidpalities and assemblies and by 
such other means and methods carry out the ideal and pro 
,gramme of the party with or without the cooperation of the 
existing political parties in the country. 

The party shall have a central executive of 50 members re- 
turned by provincial committees and a council of seven mem- 
bers to execute all emergency matten. 

The party shall consist of communists only who will pledge 
themselves to carrj’ out its objects and no one who is a 
member of any communal organisation can be admitted as a 
member of' this party. 
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Every mcm'bef shall pay right ahnjs annually as subscription, 
for his membership to the enrolling secretaries. ' ' 

The office of the central executive shall be in Bombay \vith. 
comrades Janalci Prasad Bagerhatta and S. V. Ghate as general - 
secretaries for the year. Maulana Azad Sobhani' of Kanpur 
has been elected as its vice-president and Comrade M. Smgara- 
velu the president of the conference ‘ftrill preside on the central i 
executive for the ensuing year. Comrade Knshnaswamy Ajyan- 
gar (Madras), S. Satjabhakta (lOinpur), Radha Mohan Gokulji 
and Muzaffar Ahmad (Calcutta) and S. D. Hassan (Lahore) 
will be working as provincial sccrctanes to organise provincial 
committees m their respective provinces. The next meeting of 
the central executive wll meet early in April to begin effective 
work and formulate a scheme of work for the year. 

(Meerut Record, D*374/I3)> 


11. SINGARAVELU’S CIRCULAR NO 2 
Dear Comrade, 

We propose the general work of our party this month and' 
thereafter, in addition to the work you may propose, to take as- 
follows : 

I request you will give this your consideration: 

(1) To prepare in each presidency of our party a memorial 
signed by a large number of citizens to the viceroy for the re- 
lease of our suffering comrades Dange and Usmani on the lines 
undertaken by Comrade Saklatvala in parliament for the release 
of the 12 communists in England. 

(2) To pursue for the celebration of our party conferences 
in each province in the course of this year. 

(3) To hold monster meetings on the Firet of May. 

I am drafting the memorial, a copy of which will be sent to* 
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the provincial secretaries. Madias is arranging to hold a provin- 
>cial conference in course of a month or so, and thus lead the 
•other provinces. 

il March 1926 Yours ev’er, 

M. SrNCARA\'ELU 


(Meerut Record, D-374/21) 



6. Labour-Swaraj Party — Forerunner 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 


INTRODUCTION 

We arc reproducing Iiere the orgarjisatjonal and political 
documents of the Labour-Swara) Party of the Indian National 
Congress as well as the editorial from the first issue of Larigal 
(Plough) the weekly organ of that party. The last document 
—a review of the Langal m the A/asses records the reaction of 
M. N. Roy to the emergence of the journal. 

A Bengali pamphlet. The Peasanfs’ and Workers’ Party of 
Bengal— Report 1927 and J928, published by Muzaffar Ahmad 
on 31 March 1928, gives in brief the historj’ of the emergence 
of this party . 

“This party was first organised on 1 November 1925. But at 
that time it was not called the Peasants’ and ^^'^orke^s’ Party of 
Bengal (Bangiya Krishak-o-Shramik Dal), It was first organised 
under the name ‘The Labour-Swaraj Party of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress’. Hemantakumar Sarkar, Qutbuddin Ahmad, Qazi 
Nazrul Islam and Shamsuddin Hussain of Birbhum district were 
especially active in initiating its organisation. The first inaugu- 
ral communique of the party to be published in the press bears 
the signature of Qazi Nazrul Islam.” 

The report then goes on to state that the Swaraj Party, which 
was formed after -the suspension ‘of the mass movement,- con- 
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centrated almost all its energy in creating obstruction inside the 
legislative council. The interests of the leaders of this party 
were tied up with capitalists and landlords and they were op- 
posed to class struggle. "Therefore, it became historically neces- 
sary to take up the question of organising a new party based 
on class struggle in order to secure the liberation of the masses.” 

"The mam thing is that the new party was founded at a time 
when its need was the greatest*.. It was Qutbuddin Ahmad 
who gave special financial assistance for organising the party. A 
few others also gave something. Two rooms were rented out 
at 37 Harrison Road, Calcutta, and the office of the party was 
first established there. During the three' months— Xovember, 
December (1925) and January (1926)— the organisation of the 
party- was provisional. Thereafter on 6 February 1936 a session 
of the All-Bengal Prafa Conference was held at Knshnagar, Dr 
Naresh Chandra Sengupta, ma,bl, presided over the conference, 
which ^'•as attended by peasant and tenant delegates of Bengal. 
Members of the Labour-Swaraf Party also participated in the 
conference. The resolution to organise the Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party of Bengal, which was proposed by Faizuddm 
Hussain Sahib of Mymensingh «ind seconded by Bra/a Nath Pas 
of Bogra, was unanimously adopted at the conference. From 
that time the name of the Labour-Swara) Party was changed to 
Peasants' and Workers’ Party of Bengal. A new executive com- 
mittee too w’as elected at Kn'shnagar. Dr Naresh Chandra Sen- 
gupta was elected president and Hemantakumar Sarkar and 
Qutbuddin Ahmad were elected fomt secretaries.” 

The first programme and the constitution of the Labour- 
Swaraj Party was published on 1 November 1925. It was later 
printed in the second issue of Langal on 23 December 1925. 
Lan^^al was started on 16 December 1925. The chief editor was 
Nazml Islam and the editor was Manibhusan Mukhop3dh)-a>-a. 
Langal stopped after 15 issues and reappeared a little later on 
12 August 1926 as Ganai’anf.^ 

We have seen in Volume One how S. A. Dange and 
M N Roy were independently of each other proposing the 
fonnation of an open mass national-revolutionary party which 
will concentrate on organising the workers and peasants, come 

r. Nfuzaffar Ahmad, Myself and the CPI. pp. -414-16. 
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fonv'ard with a rev’olutionary programme for complete independ- 
ence, such as the one put forward at the Gaj-a session of the 
Indian National Congress by Roy and Abani Mukherji, and be 
in the forefront of the struggle for national freedom counteract- 
ing the compromising tendencies of the national bourgeois lead- 
ership.- We have seen earlier in this volume how an attempt 
was made to organise such a party. On the one hand we have 
the document by Roy on organising a workers’ and peasants’ 
party and the proposed conference at Lucknow. On the other 
hand, we have the attempt of Singaiavelu to form the Labour 
Kisan Party of Hindustan which Dange also supported.^ 
But these efforts were cut short by the Kanpur Conspiracy Case 
arrests. One of the charges against the accused in the case was 
that they were trying to form a workers’ and peasants’ party to 
overthrow the rule of his bntannic majesty I 

We have seen how the holding of the open legal conference 
of Indian communists m Kanpur came about because of tlie 
initiative of Satyabhakta and his Indian Communist Party, who 
had a mistaken perspective and outlook.* Genuine communist . 
groups captured the conference and made it the occasion for 
building the first central executive and the first all-India com- 
munist centre. At the conference, as we have seen, Smgaravelu 
announced the dissolution of his Labour Kisan Party of Hindu- 
stan. This meant that some at least had the idea of function- 
ing the Communist Party legally. But this was not a realistic 
or correct perspective. Roy who took a sharply critical and ne- 
gative attitude to the Kanpur conference, nevertheless, recognis- 
ed the central executive formed there and suggested the way 
forward, correcting the "mistakes” at the conference and going ' 
. forward to forming an open people’s party or a W'orkers’ and 
peasants’ party, within which the illegally functioning CPI 
would be the driving force. In the given situation it w-as 
the way for the emerging Communist Party for combining the 
national task with the class tasK to come forward as a force - 
fighting for complete independence— for an anti-imperialist, 
antifeudal democratic programme by building the class organisa- 

2. See Volume One, p. 5JO. 

3. See section 5 of 1923 above. 

4. ' See section 5 of 1925 above: 
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. tion of \\orker3, peasants ;and otliCT toilers as a ^e^’oIutio^arJ• 
fighting force for the same, lire formation of the Labour-Sw’a- 
ra] Party» the precursor, of the wotkets’, and peasants’ patties 
uliich later emerged in different provinces, was a step in that 
direction. It was actually taken a month before the Kanpur 
conference. It came about, not as a result of any suggestion or 
instniction from anj-where, but out of the natural des’elopment 
of c\cnts. llie communist initiative gave it the necessary' poli- 
tical and organisational direction. 

IIow these developments took place in Bengal, how the Lab- 
our-SwaraJ Party was formed, what role Qazi Nazml Islam and 
Ins poetry played in the same has been recorded by Muzaffar 
Ahmad in his book Qazi Nazwl Ishm . SnmtiUstha. 

Round about 15 January 1920, Nazrul’s novel Byatbar Dan 
(Gift of Pain) was published in Bangiya Musalman Satntya 
Pafrika (edited by Dr Muhammad Shahecdullah and Muhammad 
^lozammel Haq). Tlic first issue of the evening daily Nov'ayug 
avas published on 12 July 1920 with Nazrul Islam and Muzaffar 
Ahmad as actual editors.® On 12 August 1922, the first issue of 
the biweekly Dliumkcfu (Comet) came out under the editor- 
ship of Nazrul.® 

On 23 November,' Nazrul was arrested for bis poem “Ananda- 
moyir Agamane” published in D^lumke^u and sentenced to one 
year’s Ri on 16 January 1923. 

In 1925 Nazrul along with his friends, Qutbuddm ■ Ahmad, 
Plcmantakumar Sarkar and Shamsuddm Hussain (elder brother 
of Abdul Halim) decided to sponsor a new party. 'The Labour* 
'Swaraj Party of the Iiidian National Congress was ‘formed 
in Calcutta in November 1925. rlts first manifesto was issurf 
under the signature of Nazrul Islam. Muzaffar ’had not yet 
' returned to Bengal after his< release from the Kanpur •'Bolshevik 
Conspiracy sentence, j x ' - • ' 

On 16 December, the first "Jor special) issue’ of vVeekly Lan^I 
Came out as the "Weekly/Oigan of the Workers’ and Peasants' 
Swarai P^rly”. It was published from 37 Harnson.Road where the 
Labour-Swaraj Party had 'a 2-n)om office. Nazrul’s name appeared 
- in the paper as director-in-chief and .that of His friend (since his 

S. See Miizaffar Ahmad, Myself and the CPI, pp 24, -79, 82. 

, & Ibid, pp 19-1-95. - , ' . . 
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army days), Alanibhusan iVlukherfcc as editor. Nazrul’s famous 
poem "Samjavadi” was published in the first issue of Langal. 

The editorial from the first issue of Langal was obviously writ- 
ten by Nazrul Islam. It not only talks of the strength w’hich 
will accrue from the organisation of the peasants, but says no 
longer now shudras for the society, but the society wall now be 
for the shudras. One is reminded of the epigram of Sismondi 
quoted by Marx ; “The Roman proletanat lived at the expense 
of society, while modem society lives at the expense of the 
proletariat ” It is significant the first issue carried a message by 
C. R. Das in which he speaks of “the dire poverty and an exist- 
ence bordenng on death" of the peasants, m W'hich he lyrically 
speaks of them as having “kept burning the fire of Bengali na- 
tionalism", of each of them whether Hindu, Muslim or untouch- 
able being “a Narajana incarnate”. But the message does not 
contain a word of organising the peasants. Tlic issue contained 
as the main attraction the famous poem of Nazrul “Samyavadi" 
and the full Bengali text of the constitution of the JLabour- 
Swaraj Patty, which we have reproduced here in English trans- 
lation. In a column of short comments called “Khabardan", 
there is caustic criticism of Swaraj Party and its leader Sengupta 
who voted w’ith the government on the tenancy bill while 
Hemanta Babu and the leftwingers voted against it. Hemanta 
Babu IS Heraantakumjr Sarkar, the initiator of the Labour-Sua- 
raj Party and this shows that the Labour-Swaraj Party and its 
organ drew support from the leftwing of the Swaraj Part}’. 

The second issue of Langal dated 23 December 192? carried 
Nazrul’s song of the peasant, which concluded with the words; 
“Let’s shout, brothers, all for the victory of the peasant, for the 
victory of the ploughshare; this time the civilised world will 
see how strong is the peasant.” It contained articles on the 

• peasant question in general and on the tenancy bill then before 
the legislative council. It carried an article on Karl Marx by 
Devabrata Basu. It is recorded that the 5000 copies of the first 
issue of Langal were all sold out wthin a few hours, the reason 
for its populanty being Nazrul’s poem “Sam>-as’adi“. It was stated 

• the poem would be brought out in a pamphlet form for 
«le It also recorded that several propaganda meetings were 
held in D'ecember by the Lahour-Swaraj Party in which Nazrul's 
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songs were sung. Tliere was also an appreciative report on one 
Johnstone— a British trade unionist who had come to India to 
study the conditions of Indian wrkers— and u-as reported as 
sa>ing jn Bombay that “very few swarajists were working for 
labour and had little sjmpathy with workers”. '^Tliese last two 
facts are confirmed by the contemporary confidential report of 
the government on the internal political situation for Decem- 
ber 1925: 

“Tliis incipient party (i.e. the Labour-Swara) Party— g.a.) 
held a public meeting on 9 December to discuss the Bengal 
tenancy' amendment bill. Qazi Nazful Islam and Hemanta- 
kumar Sarkar, mlc, were among those who addressed the 
meeting... They said that the vested interests in the council 
(meaning the Swaraj Party) had conspired to betray the peo- 
ple’s cause. (About the same time) Johnstone and Sime of 
Dundee Workers’ Union of jute factories had come to see the 
conditions of life and work of the jute workers of Bengal.” ' 

The third issue of Langal dated 7 January 1926 carried Nazrul’s 
”Sav>’asachi”, the famous poem which sings of the awakening of 
the ancient East, and an article titled “Political Fireworks” criti- 
cally commenting on the nationalist conferences and sessions 
held in Kanpur in the Christmas week. Tlie article pointed out 
that the urgent need of the hour was not long speeches but the 
organisation of peasants and workers, and making the masses 
conscious of their democratic rights. It contained an article on 
“Lenin’s Soviet Russia” by.Devabrata Basu and the second instal- 
ment of Maxim Gorky's Mother which was being serialised from 
the second issue. Apart from another article on “Bengal Ten- 
ancy Bill”, the issue contained in its column, "Khabardari”, a 
preliminary news comment on the First Communist Conference 
at Kanpur. This comment said; “No senior leaders of the Con- 
gress or khilafat attended this I^npur conference of the Com- 
munist Party of India. Only parties of youth attended. It re- 
quired courage to attend such a conference for there were no 
cushioned chairs here but just a rough mattress Under a sub- 
title “Nonviolent Goondaism”, the incident of the Ajmer dele- 
gates clashing with the volunteers at Congress pandal gate is 
described. We shall take it up in the last section on the I^npur 
session of the Indian National Congress. 

Number 4’ of Langal, apart from the serialised items 'like 
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“Lenin’s Soviet Russia” and Maxim Gorky’s A/ot/ier, contained 
an article by MuzafFar Ahmad on “WTiy India Is Not Independ- 
ent?” 'flie wnter calls upon the educated youth of India to enter 
the field of organising the peasants and workers who form 95 per 
cent of the population. “To spread the message of life among 
the peasants and workers, to idaitify themselves with their real 
life should be the only task of the new educated class... 
niey must tell the peasants and workers that they have 100 
per cent right to enjoy the wealth produced by their labour. It 
would not be a sign of courage but of cowardice if they gave up 
their right. . .” 'I hercfore they must begin the fight for tlicii 
own rights and then only a basic transition can take place in 
this country, lliey must be free from the influence of the 
deceitful sadhus and sanjasis, mullahs and moulvis. Without 
this there is no hope of emancipation. 

Number 5 of iiangal dated 21 January 1926 carried an article 
entitled “Communism and Bolshevism” with the subtitle “Pro- 
sident’s Speech at the First Communist Conference” from 
which we have quoted in the earlier section and a statement of 
MuzafFar Ahmad on "Building the Communist Party” which \\c 
have reproduced in full there. Tlie mam feature of the issue” 
was the article “The Extraordinary Life Story of Subhaschandra 
Bose and His Letters”. Arrested under the Bengal ordinance m 
1924, Subhas Babu was m jail in Mandalay now nearly for two 
years Tlie Langal was sending him felicitations for his birthday 
on 23 January. Tliere was also a six line poetical message from 
Rabindranath Tagore to Subhas Babu in jail. 

In Number 6 of Langal dated 28 January 1926 there is an 
article by MuzafFar Ahmad on “What’s the Remedy?” in which 
he makes a plea for communism and relevance of its programme 
for India. Apart from the abovementioned senalised articles, it 
contains a report on the Mjmensmgh district peas.ants’ and 
workers’ conference, and a feature on “Subhas’s Letters from 
Abroad”. 

In Number 7 of Langal, dated 4 February 1926, apart from 
the serialised articles, there is an article on the Bengal tenancy 
bill which quotes a message received from tlie Krestintem 
fMoscow) on the death of C. R. Das some seven months 
before This message calls upon the Swaraj Party to organise 
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the workers and peasants. It also quotes a message from Saklat- 
vala and some other ILP mps of Britain calling for the organi- 
sation of trade unions. 

In the same number, in the comment column “Khabardan”, 
tliere is a brief notice taken of the second issue of Samyavadi 
of Sjt>-abhakta. It says, “We have received the second number 
of Samj’svadi from Kanpur. Satyabhakta is its editor. Samya- 
\adi IS being published wth the following objectives : (I) pro- 
test against oppression of the peasants, (2) exposure of the 
miserable conditions of hfe of the workers, (3) fight for human 
rights for the socalled untouchable castes, (4) give real news 
about the communist and bolshevik movement in different 
countnes, (5) spread knowledge of communism and collectivism 
among the common people... We heartily congratulate this 
new contemporary paper Samj’avadi.” It js significant that 
Langal with the editing of which Muzaffar Ahmad, who knew 
the role of Satj-abhakta at the First Communist Conference, 
was associated should welcome Samyavadi like this. By the end 
of January when this issue of Langal went to the press, editors 
of Langal did not know that Satyabhakta had resigned and 
formed his National Communist Party. This show’s that despite 
the differences at the Kanpur conference there were fnendly 
feelings for Sat>'abiiakta and his work, and he was elected to the 
CEC. Sharp differences came only when he resigned his seat 
on the CEC and founded another party, the National Commu- 
nist Party. This issue also contained the announcement of the 
all-Bengal tenants’ conference which was to meet at Knshnagar 
on 6 and 7 February 1926. It was in this conference that the 
Bengal Peasants’ and Workers' Party was formed, which took 
the place of the Labour-Swarai Party. It was decided here that 
Lsngal should be taken over as the organ of the party. Naresh- 
chandra Sengupta, who was the president of the Labour-Sw’araj 
Party presided over the conference and he was elected the 
president of the Bengal Peasants’ and Workers’ Party. In fact 
the leaders and workers of the Labour-Swaraj Party had taken 
initiative m organising the Knshnagar conference and convert- 
ing the Labour-Swaraj Party into the Bengal Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party. 

Number 8 of Langal dated 11 February 1926 printed the full 
text of the presidential address of .Nareshchandra Sengupta. In 
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this address he raises the question of the abolition of landlord- 
ism and the realisation of the slogan of “land to the tiller” 
nh/ch he suggests should be done by paying compensation to 
the zamindar for extinguishing his “right to receive rent”. This 
issue also printed the constitution and the rules of the Com* 
munist Party of India as adopted at the Kanpur Communist 
Conference as well as the resolutions adopted on the first day 
of the conference. Besides this it contained reports of hisan 
conferences of the districts of Birbbum, Howrah and Bogra. 

We have dealt at some length with the contents of the first 
eight issues of LangnI, up to the beginning of February- 1926 
when it was the organ of the Labour-Swaraj Party because it is 
the first Indian language organ issued by communists, after 
Jngilab (Urdu) of Ghulam Hussain of Lahore issued for a few 
months in 1922, and perhaps after Tbozhilali of Singaravelu 
(1923-24) of which we know nothing. Kirfi (Worker) in Pun- 
jabi, coming out just 3 months after Langal in February' 1926, 
stands on the same footing. Started by Santokh Singh of the 
Ghadar Party it soon became the oigan of the Kirti-Kisan Party 
of Punjab under Sohan Singh Josh. Langal, coming out at 
about the same time when the foundation conference of the 
CPI took place, carried all the documents of that conference in 
Bengali. Kirfi did the same but to a lesser extent. Langal 
reflects that early period of the history' of the Communist Party 
in Bengal when its pioneers w'ere turning to practical work of 
organising peasants and workers, when they are just beginning 
the mass popularisation of Marxism-Leninism and scientific so- 
cialism and the experience of the October socialist resolution; 
when it IS drawing support from the leftwing of the national 
movement, particularly of the Swaraj Party. 

As a successor of Dhumkefu and though more definitely 


communist-sponsored, L.'ingal seems to have attracted consider- 
able public attention as shown by the sale of 5000 copies of its 
first issue in one daj'. Tliis was because of the popularity of its 
chief editor Nazrul Islam, who had by that time already earned 
f-ime of being Bengal's outstanding young rebel poet. Its 
popularity is also proved b>- the fact that I.kc Dtaml-rfu, 
Ungal aUo carried a blessing message from Rabindranath Tagore 

•'hangar, “ivclcoracd the 
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new Bengali weekly” wth delight. The editor, M. N. Roy, must 
have received some six or seven issues of the paper, makes 
detailed criticism of the contents and gives many helpful sug- 
gestions. 



1. CONSTITUTION 


(1) Name. The name of the party shall be the Labour- 
Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress, 

(2) Object : Tlie object of the party is the attainment of 
swara) in the sense of complete independence of India based 
on economic and social emancipation and political freedom of 
men and women. 

(3) i\ leans I Nonviolent mass action will be the principal 
means of the attainment of the above object. 

(4) Afembers/iip Any member of the Indian National 
Congress who subscribes to the object, constitution and pro- 
gramme of the party shall be eligible to be a member of the party 
subject to the confirmation of the central c\ccutive. 'Hie mem- 
bership of this party does not preclude anybody from being a 
member of the Swaraj Party so long as protection and promo- 
tion of the interest of labour and peasantry remain a part of 
their programme. 

(5) Subscription : n%eiy member of the party shall pay 
an annual subscription of rupee one. 

(6) Central Executive; llie central executive mil consist 
of (more or less) fifteen mcmbcis who will be elected for 
three jears by the initiators of the party at its first meeting. 
'Hie members will be in charge of one or more of the following, 
departments and shall exercise the final power m all matters 
connected tliercsvith : (a) propaganda, (b) finance, (c) party 
OTgaTn30\.kAV, UbwK, {z) 

E\crs' member of the cxccuthc will have one vote and the 
person "presiding may give a casting sole in ease of equality 
of votes. 'Ilircc members shall form a qiioniin. 

(7) ProvincKiI ExccufiVc (raiiclia>'3f ) : llicrc sWII be a pro- 
vincial executive of the party for each of the provinces into 
which the Indian National Congress is divided, consisting of 5 
to 9 members appointed by the central executive. 
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(8) Provincial Council (Parisad); There will be also a pro- 
vincial council for each province consisting of one or more repre- 
sentative from each district appointed at the first instance by 
the provincial executive for one year. 

(9) Attempts will be made by the district representatives of 
the provincial councils to organise district, subdivisional, union’ 
and village councils, ^^^lth the growth of the district, sub- 
divisional, union and village councils the system of election to 
the central and provincial executives and the provancial coundlsr 
will gradually come into practice. 

(10) Any matter not covered by the above will be decided' 
by the central executive and their decision shall be final. 

(Meerut Record, P 549/13^ 


2. POLICY AND PROGRAMME 

\Miercas in the light of the experience gained by the failure- 
of the noncooperation movement as based on the triple boy- 
cott programme of the classes who arc creations of an alien 
bureaucracy and ^^hose ultimate existence depends on the conti- 
nuance of that alien rule; and — 

\\Tcrcas in the light of the experience gained in the assem- 
bl} and the different councils by the Swaraj Party, it has been 
found that the buTcauctac)’ could not be made to \icld to 
India's national demands, even if all the legislatures ucre cap- 
tured by the swarajists; and — 

ttlicrcas in vicsv of the indiscriminate arrests and detentions 
without trial of India’s soldiers of freedom and the united pro- 
test of all the political parties of India haWng produced no 
effect on the burcaucrac)’; and — 

Wnicrcas the only item im’olWng direct action, viz mass ciWl 
disobedience in the sense of unu-cisal national strike and non^ 
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pajmcnt of taxes, \v]iich means all hands off from the maclii- 
ner>’ of exploitation and administration, has been practically 
given the go-by by the foremost political parties in India; and — 

^^^lereas tlic cult of wresting freedom by speeches or by 
terrorism from the unwilling hands of the bureaucracy lias been 
of httic avail in the past, and no amount of coaxing and cajol- 
rng with tlic burcaucrac}- can really improve the lot of the 
Indian people, nor violence can secure freedom for tlie masses 
who remain enchained in a thousand bonds and disarmed by 
a great military power helped by native cooperation, and the 
only means to establish swaraj by nonviolent methods seems to 
lie in the utilisation of the d)’namic forces of mass movement 
which have really more potentialities than bombs and rerolvcrs; 
^snd — 

■Whereas any scheme of swaraf without reference to the rfr 
adjustment of landowning $)'stem is meaningless so far as India 
iS concerned and “to an agricultural people the dearest and the 
best of privilege is that which gives them a sense of property 
in the soil they till; liberty of land is the one thing without 
which all other things are unenjojabl^ and tenancy determin- 
able at the will of a supenor is but a legal definition of serf- 
hood”; and— 

^^^le^eas competition has been the bane of modem civilisa- 
tion and Indian life is based on true cooperation and there can 
be no peace unless competition in industrj’ and other spheres 
is replaced by cooperation and spirit of mutual se^\^ce; and — 

W'hereas the salvation of India as pointed out by Sri Auro- 
bmdo Ghose lies in the combination of young declassified in- 
tellectuals and the workers, industrial and agricultural. 

Now the Labour-Swaraj Party of the Indian National Con- 
gress declares that the only means yet left for enforcing the 
demands of the people of India lies through the organisation 
of labour and peasantry in the country who form eighty per 
cent of the population, so that the>' are no longer denied the 
elementary rights of a human bang, they may become further 
conscious of their political rights and wrest freedom from the 
unwilling hands of vested interest by their own might and for 
their own interest. And in giwng effect to the said principles 
the party resolves to adopt the fonowing programme. 



ZiiroTxr Jasrw — fcRrtcCTtf- of MSotssts ^ £‘eussr»tf' l“urty 

' Tte pirtr 'TrfI ftsdf with the cacse c£ libcci 

sud peisnitix \^lihccr cxiece? these who etru th«r b^-ad by 
hmd cr by bar::}. 

; 2 1 Tee p^tr wiH wtKre pcssible cccperite with the oth« 
prrtrss eesicei in. mticra! senice. 

(? I The pirty wiH hdp in the dectsca cf. end be Kpas>eat' 
cd, by teoebes cf lesr&Iitare who shol! Seht aniong other 
thf>>rs fer the fohewas bbocr and peisont de.:uttd> : 

1 1' The represeatativt:? is the Iqisbtu:es wQl ituVe rates for 
their iaterail norrigeraeat ar.d giiSdracc. 

^K' Withia the legrjlithe bodies, the icrrts«\tati\cs cf the 
party shall whenatr possible — 

^ refuse supplies and throw out budgets unless and until 
the s}'stem of govurnmeut is aUenxl in recognition cf 
oin: i^hts. 

(b) throw' out all proposals for legislath'c enactments by 
which the bureaucrac)' proposes to consolidate its 
power, and 

(c) mo\*c resolutions and introduce and support measures 
and bills which are ncccssarj* for the healthy growth of 
national life and the consequent displacement of the 
burcaucracj'. 

(iii) No member of a 1^‘sbturc shall accept any oRice under 
the gox'Cinmcnt except when permittcxl by the representa* 
tives of the party in the legislatures. 

ULTIXLVrC DE.\t,\Nl>S 

(1) Labour: Modem industries and public utilities such as 
mines, railwaj'S, telegraphs, inland watcranjs, tramwav's. etc. 
shall be nationalised under the control of workers’ committees 
not for profits but for the use and benefit of the eountr\\ 

(2) Peasant : Ultimate ownership of the land to be vestal 
in the autonomous and sdf-confciincd village communities con- 
sisting of intellectual and pliwical labourers. 

I^I^{Fa>UTC DC.\L\NDS 

(1) Labour; (i) Minimum wages, giving a decent living, in 
all the industries to be fixed b>* legislation. “ - - 
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(ii) Eiglit-liour day for fi\'e days and a half in the week to 
he fixed by law ns tlic maximum duration of work for male 
adults. Special conditions to be laid down for woman and child 
labour. 

(ill) Employers to be obliged by law to provide for a certain 
standard of comfort as regards housing, working conditions, 
medical aid, etc. for all workers. 

(iv) Protcctnc legislation to be passed for old age, sickness, 
jiccidcnts and unemployment insurance in all industries. 

(\') Profit-sharing to be introduced in all big mdustrics. 

(\i) Free and compulsory’ education at the cost of the em- 
ployers. 

(\ii) Abolition of brothels, liquor shops, etc. from industrial 
areas. 

(mu) Introduction of cooperative organisation for the eco- 
nomic relief of the workers. 

(ix) Labour organisations to be given a legal status and tliat 
workers’ right to strike to enforce their demands to be recog- 
nised. 

(2) Peasant : (i) Land tax to be reduced to a fixed maxi- 
mum and fi.xity of interest at the rate of the Imperial Bank on 
arrear rents. 

(ii) (a) Fixity of tenure, (b) no ejection, (c) cessation of 
illegal and extra taxation, (d) right of transference, (e) nght 
of felling trees, sinking wells, excavating tanks and erecting 
pucca structures. 

(m) Fixed term of fishery’ rights in jolkars. 

(iv) Fixity of maximum rate of interest to be Je\’ied by 
monej’lenders. 

(v) Agricultural cooperative banks to be established to pro- 
vide credit to the peasants and to free them from the clutches 
of moncj’lenders and speculating traders. 

(m) Agncultural machinery’ to be sold or lent to the culti- 
vators on easy terms through the cooperative banks. 

# * * 

Persons w’illing to join the party are requested to communi- 
rate mth the undersigned. 

QaZI NA2RU1. ISLAXr 

1 Novemher 1925 37 Htomii Hoad, Calcutta • 
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3. LANGAL 

It IS with great delight that we welcome the new Bengali 
weekly Laiigal, India cries out for such journals. Indian revo- 
lutionaries must get tired of the “political fireworks” of bour- 
geois nationalism and find their own ways. All about there are 
signs of political and ideological crystallisation of revolutionary 
tendencies. Tlie appearance of the Langal is one of those signs. 
Jt represerits the tendency of “to the masses”. The declassed 
jntellectuals are beginning to recognise the importance of estab- 
lishing relations with the masses. A consciously revolutionary 
iactor is naturally drawn towards the potential forces of revolu- 
tion. It IS a good augury. 

The first several issues of the Langal that have reached us 
show that the journal has made a hopeful beginning. As Jts 
name signifies, it proposes primarily to be an organ of the pea- 
sant movement. Its aim is to defend the interests of the pea- 
santry. In the contemporary epoch nothing is more important 
than to give an adequate and faithful political expression to the 
gficv'ances and demands of the peasantry, 'fhey constitute over 
70 per cent of our population, and they arc engaged in the 
principal industry of the land. To talk of the peasantry— of 
“nllage reconstruction”— has of late been a fashion in India. 
Tlie fashion obtains in a variety of circles as removed from each 
other as the poles. Our imperialist rulers have taken up the 
slogan of “agricultural reforms”. Attempts are made from all 
sides to organise an officially inspired land reform party. Non- 
political humanitarian bodies with the programme of teaching 
the peasantry’ the virtue of poverty are springing up like mush- 
rooms, the nationalists also declare their intention^ to “recon- 
struct the village” by digging wells and distnbuting liomoa- 
pathic medicines. None of these go anywhere near the root of 
tlie agrarian problem. Some of them purposely seek to obscure 
it. But the general attention to it proves that tlic problem can 
no longer be ignored. In spite of the enormous odds against 
them, the peasantry is in revolt. Tlie acute outburst of 1919-21 
temporarily subsides. Lately signs of revival are to be noticed on 
all sides. Neither imperialist rqiression nor bourgeois-national- 
ist (including Gandhist) treachery could successfully stem the 
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.■evolt which 1s one of the outstandii^ 
rising tide of peasant fliporaty India. 

social features of contcrd of the peasantry is not reform but 
The objective demamntry have been .sunk to the depths of 
revolution. Indian peasiKuIting deterioration by the exploitation 
economic rum and the nnd native landlordism. The salvation of 
by foreign imperialism aierefore depends upon the elimination 
the Indian peasantry tlexploitation. Agrarian reform introduced 
of these dual forces of ment will be calculated to intensify the 
by a bene\olent govemflntr}' by changing the agricultural indus* 
exploitation of the peascr the capitalist mode of production, 
try more directly undf agrarian reform, where there is anj-. 
Nationalist schemes ofc question of .land ownership. Any move' 
does not touch the basncrest of; the peasant should have two 
ment to defend the inti (I) «the . cuHivntor should be the 
fundamental principles the produce of the soil and his labour 


owner of the soil; (2) leasant. , 

should belong to the pe that the Langal stands for these two 
We arc glad to notidt the new journal uill boldly propagate 
principles. Wc hope thinciples among the peasant masses— that 
and popularise these pr/peasantry a vivid picture of the life, ex- 
it will hold out to the their class, drawn in simple language, 
ploitation and demand ilutionaiy bard, Nazrul Islam should be 
The talents of the rev(Uff^'ng and aspirations of the dorni' 
dei'oted to voice the ss’V Let him sing for tliem— to inspire 
trodden “dumb million' to revolt against exploitation and with 
them with the couragei of freedom and prospenty. Muzafer 
the hope for a nesv eni'^^y India Is not Free , repeated with 
Ahmad’s explanation “>rity, will open the e>es of the national- 
more force and more cl'jstorical and theoretical study of the 
ist revolutionaries. A l^downership is inialuable for the formu- 
prc\'ailing sj’stcms of lai^of agrarian rei-olution which cannot be 
lation of a programme. »ety « to progress. Lastly. India must 
postponed if Indian soO’oJutionary thinkers and leaders of the 
learn from the great trwries must arm themselves with the ex- 
world. Indian revolutio'V the revolutionar}' movement m other 
perience accumulated b3"t of view. Un^ls practice of dmlmg 
Countries. From this pi ike. Mart and Lemn is useful But the 
xvith the lives of men ]fa«, nor Len.n can be usefully stud^ 
biography of neither MhAhe thepnes and practice of the 
unless in connection wit 
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lutionai)’ movement they led. The articles in the Langnl on 
this subject do not quite fulfil the purpose. A chronicle of facts 
of the life of a man is not his biography. As an example of how 
deficient such a biography is, we may talce the liberty of point- 
ing out that in the first sentence of the article on Karl Marx 
is contained a conception of history which Marx refuted. That 
is, the article on the life of Marx begins with a repudiation of a 
cardinal pnnciple of the teachings of Marx. The article begins 
with the statement that the history' of the world is the biogra- 
phy of a number of epoch-making men. Marx refuted this sub- 
jective conception of history and established that the history of 
human society is the history of class-struggle. 

We venture this friendly cnticism, because we are anxious 
to see that the Langaf creditably discharges its ‘historic mission. 
The proletariat and the peasantry are the inseparable allies m 
the struggle immediately for democratic national freedom and 
ultimately for socialism. 


(H/assef, Vbl 2. No 3, March 1926) 



7- The Kanpur Session of the 
Indian National Congress 


INTRODUCTION 

'I’lic tlircc articles on tlic Kanpur session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress reproduced licrc from the Masses deal \WtIi 
the different aspects of the situation in the national movement 
round about the end of the )car when the session toot place. 

'Die first article, uTitten on the e%c of the session, raises the 
question, Mherc has the work of the Swam) Part} —pursuing 
the prognininic of parlunjcntarj' obstnrction to "mend or end 
the bureaucracy”, uhicb at the Bclgamn session of the Indian 
National Congress reedved the officiil sanction of the Congress 
itself— led the nation? It is sscll tnowai that when the Swaraj 
Partv entered the central and prosineul legislatures in I92-I 
beginning, they tabled a resolution before the central Icgisb- 
turc in February 192-f. It was a three-point resolution : (1) tlut 
the dccToy takes steps to revise the Covennnent or India Act. 
"to establish full responsible govcnirneiit in India”, (2) that a 
round table conference be called to vvort out a scheme for the 
protection of rights and inUicsts of the minontics, (5) tliat 
the cciitnl legislature be dissolved and tlic newlj clatcsl legis- 
lature should approve the scheme of responsnde govcnimcnt 
witli the agreal sehane of the rights and interests of the nnm>- 
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lities— and the approved scheme be sent to the British parlia* 
iTient to be embodied in a statute. 

The response of the British imperialist government of India 
±0 this very moderate demand for a responsible government 
'v\'as to appoint a socalled Muddiman committee to review the 
working of the existing Montford reforms based on “djarchy". 
Jn September 1925 the majonty and the minority reports of 
that ^luddiman committee came before the legislative assem- 
bly. On this Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swanrj Party m 
the legislative assembly, moved air amendment. The essence of 
this amendment was the very same three points of the Feb- 
juar}' 1924 resolution. This amendment was passed by 75 to 
-45 votes. 

This three-point formula of the Februaiy 1924 resolution and 
of the Motilal Nehru amendment of September 1925 was m 
those days glorified by the name “the national demand”. Tliere 
was of course no question of imperialism accepting even this 
moderate demand arid soon afterwards Motilal Nehru, anti- 
cipating the decision taken later at the Kanpur congress, made 
a statement “that the nationalists would leave the legislature, 
should the government not accept their demand”. 

This is referred to in this article in the Masses of December 
1925, obviously ^v^tten before the session, and is the starting- 
point of the argument in the same. Tlie question is posed : 
A\Tiat are the Swarajists going to do after thej’ leave the legis- 
lature’ ObWously, they would cn^ige themseh-es in agitation 
and propaganda to win the next election. And c^■en if they are 
returned to the legislature with a majority, th^* would not be 
in a better position to enforce the national demand than they 
arc at present. The article points out that imperialism itself is 
thinking in terms of some sort of “land reform and agricultural 
impro\ ement”. Tlie article quotes w'hat “an authoritative 
organ of British imperialism” — the London Times— says about 
the agrarian question in Indb and of “the appointment of a 
'\iceroy with strong sympathies for the agriculturists and much 
experience of agncultural problems” (Lord Irwin!). To antici- 
pate further de\-clopments let it be stated here that it was 
under this viceroy that “the Royal Agricultural Commission” 
was appointed and the terms of reference 'of this commission 
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specifically ruled out any rccommendationi regarding any change 
in the property relations in land. 

In contrasting the national bourgeois to imperialist solution, 
the article gives an exaggerated ev'aluation of the position of 
the latter. Anticipating that “the Kanpur congress cannot be 
expected to take any steps in this direction" it emphasises that 
this is the task of “a party possessing a clearly re\olutionaiy 
outlook”. 

The second document, “Future of Indian Politics”, deals 
with the split in the Swaraj Party and reviews the presidential 
address of Sarojmi Naidu in that context. On the eve of the 
Kanpur session of the National Congress two developments 
had taken place in connection with the Swaraj Party. Tlic Patna 
session of the AICC (22-23 September 1925) had taken a deci- 
sion which virtually meant that the Swaraf Party, which used 
to carr>’ on the Congress work in the central and provincial 
legislatures, would cease to exist as a separate organisation. Tlie 
resolution of the Patna AICC said “that the Congress do now 
take up and cany on all such political work as may be necessai}’ 
in the intCTCst of the country'. .. provided that the work In 
connection with the Indian and provincial legislatures shall be 
earned in accordance with the policy and programme laid 
down by the Swaraj Party under the constitution framed by 
the party and the rules thereunder, subject to such modifica- 
tions as made by tJie Congress as may be found necessary. . . for 
the purpose of carrying out the said policy'.”* 

This meant that the split between the National Congress 
and the Stt’ani) Party, between the no-changers and pro- 
changers, which \ms already overcome at the Belgaum congress 
by an agreement betucen Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand 
and C, R. Das and Motilal Nchni on the other vas finally 
liquidated. TIic parliamentary wing of the Congress now 
to function directly under its leadership. Tlic Swaraj Party 
while it continued to exist fonually became an inseparable part 
of the Congress and the next general election which came at 
the end of 1926 was fought by the Congress in its own name. 

Another development was a situation of a virtual spht in the 
Swaraj Party in the latter part of 1925. Tlic spht was between 

1. JKioIuliimi of the Indian Srdionat Con^ss. Albhahad. 1925. 
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"responsive cooperators” headed by Jayakar, Kelkar and others on 
the one hand and the mafonty of the Swaraj Party headed by 
Motilal Nehru on the other. ITie matter came to a head when 
S, B. Tambe, sw’arajist member and president of the Central 
Provinces legislative council, accepted the governorship. The 
government communique announcing that the king-emperor 
had approved of the appointment of Tambe was published on 
8 October 1925. This was immediately followed by statements 
and counterstatements by Motilal Nehru on the one hand and 
)ayakar, Kelkar and others on the other. Motilal Nehru sharply 
criticised Tambe’s acceptance of office without resigning either 
his council seat or from the Swaraj Party as a breach of discip- 
line and denounced him as “a creature of the government pure 
and simple”. Ja)’akar and Kelkar tried to make out as if the 
policy of Swaraj Party itself was one of responsive cooperation 
and that Tambe’s accepting governorship was no different than 
that of Motilal Nehru accepting a seat on Skeen committee.® 

Speaking before the UP provincial conference of the Swaraj 
Party at Sitapur on 19 October Motilal Nehru defended his 
acceptance of seat on the Skeen committee as being sanction- 
ed by tbe Swaraj Party executive. At the same time he repu- 
diated responsive cooperation by stating that the Congress and 
the Swara] Party would never give up faith in direct action. 

Later on, on 2 November 1925 at a meeting of the All-India 
Swaraj Party executive held at Nagpur, resolutions were adopt- 
ed generally disapproving of responsive cooperation and con- 
demning the defection of Tambe. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, Motilal Nehru conducted a campaign against the respon- 
sive cooperators in the second week of November bj- holding 
meetings in the Marathi-speaking r^ion where they were sup- 
posed to be relatively strong, vk Bombay city, Bhusaval, Bul- 
dhana and Akola. But at that time (latter part of November) 
both Motilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi who was then in 
Bombay did not want the split situation in the Swaraj P.irty 
to develop to the point of no-retum, especially when the 

2. Skocn coiTiniittee was appointed by ti>e viceroy for reporlinn- on the 
possibility of setting up a military training institute, in India. Tike the 
Sandhurst Institute in England, to tram Indian oiEcers for the armed 
forces. 
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Kanpur session of the Congress was to take place only a month 
or so later. Motilal Nehru, with the support of Gandhiji, met 
the leaders of Maratha responsive cooperators in the Suaraj 
Party, viz Jaj'Ukar, Kelkar and Moonje and came to an agree- 
ment with them that there should be truce in the controversy 
on the question till the Kanpur session. 

At the Kanpur session of the National Congress, the policy 
of “responsive cooperation” as concci\-ed by Jayjhtr and Kelkar 
and also by Lala iajpat Rai to a certain extent, and sought to 
be introduced by them into the mam political resolution of 
the session in the form of amendments, was rejected. 'Phe "co- 
operators’' thereafter resigned from the Congress and the Swa- 
raj Party and also from thdr scats in the If^islathe assembly 
and councils. Tlicir aim was to stand for rcclcction and show 
that the narrow middle-class electorate baclced their polic>’ of 
responsive cooperation. But the trick, which lias been referred 
to in this article, did not work. In March 1926 the Swaraj 
Party as a whole led by Motilal Nelini walked out of the assem- 
bly and councils in pursuance of the Kanpur congress reso- 
lution and on the plea that the British government had not 
given any response to the national demand of the countrj’. Tlie 
scene in 1926 then shifted from the legislative assembly and 
councils to mass agitation and preparations for the next general 
election which was scheduled for the end of 1926. 

'Hiis docs not mean that the Congress and swara/ist leader- 
ship was not ready for cooperation under certain conditions, 
lliis has been made dear in the presidential address of Saroj'ini 
Naidii quoted in this article. After stating that the Congress: 
stands for the national demand, which was defined as respon- 
sible government under dominion status, Mrs Naidu stated.* 
"Below the limits of that demand the Indian nation cannot 
descend without irretrievable damage to its dignity and sclf- 
respect. It is now for the goscniraent to make the responsive- 
gesture that shall decide our own future attitude. If the res- 
ponse be sincere and magnanimous witli complete guarantee of 
good will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate an im- 
mediate revision of our present policj*." But the Swaraj Party 9 
offer to cooperate was conditional and coupled with the threat 
of a “united struggle”, Mrs Natdu stated further in licr address; 
“But if bv the end of the spring scsion we receive no answer 
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or an answer which e\-ades the real issues or proves unworthy 
of accq)tancc, the National Congress must clearly issue a man- 
date to all those who come within its sphere to v’acate their 
seats in the central and provincial legislatures and inaugurate 
from Kailas to Kanj’akumari, from the Indus to the Brahma- 
putra, an untiring dynamic campaign to arouse, consolidate, edu- 
cate and prepare the Indian people for all the progressive and 
ultimate stages of our muted struggle . .”•* 

Tlie president m her address also talked about “a national 
militia” to be organised by the Congress, with its existing vo- 
lunteer organisation as the nucleus. However neither the slogan 
of united struggle nor that of national militia was included 
m the final resolution on the political programme adopted at 
the I^npur session. Ibe second para of the preamble of the 
resolution of “Future Programme” stated— 

“Tlie Congress reiterates its faith in civil disobedience as the 
only effective weapon to be used in the last resort’ to enforce 
the national claim and vindicate our national honour, but 
realises that the country* is not now ready for it and in view 
thereof this congress resolves that the guiding principle in 
carrj’ing on all political work sliall be self-reliance in all activi- 
ties which make for the healthy growth of the nation and re- 
sistance to every activity, governmental or other, that may 
impede the nation’s progress towards swaraj.”* 

Responsive cooperators headed by Ja)akar as well as Lala Laj- 
pat Rai moved amendments to the preamble and to the pro- 
gramme part of the resolution. They did not want any rrfer- 
ence to civ’il disobedience movement and resistance to govern- 
mental activities m the preamble. As for the programme, 
while they had no objection to the constructive work, to the 
policy of walk-out from the assembly and councils in case 
the response to the national demand was negative or inade- 
quate, and to the preparations to fight the next election due 
at the end .of 1926, they had their reservations on the policy' 
of nonacceptance of office or m the form as stated in the reso- 
lution. All these amendments were rej'ected and the main re- 

3. Congress Presidentusl Addresses (1911-1934), Natesan, Madras, 1934. 
pp. 781-82. 

4. Resolutions of the INC, op. dl., pp. 24-25. 
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solution which was moved by Motilal Neliru was adopted by 
a majority. The present article docs not go into a detailed ana* 
i>SJS of tJjc resolution, which is tahen up in the hst docinnent 
in this section. Jt proceeds to sum up the analysis of the split 
in the Swaraj Party, M-hich is further continued m the next docu- 
ment. Here it is pointed out that Motilal Nehru heading the 
orthodox snarajists, while demarcating himself from the res- 
ponsive cooperators, said thej’ arc seeking “to break t!ie nationa- 
list politics away from rci-olutionar)- mass action’' of the left- 
wing. Tambe, Kelkar, Ja)akar, etc. arc said ‘to be seeking to 
free “the politics of bourgeois nationalism from the encum- 
brance of middle-class extremism" as a whole. TJie leadership 
of the two wings of the Swarai Party are thus said to be oppos- 
ing the revolutionary tendencies of the middle class. Tliat there 
is a vital difference between the manner in which the two 
W’lngs oppose tiie reiolutionaiy tendencies is explained only 
m the next article. 

Here the point is made that the real split that is developing 
in the Swaraj Patty is not between the Maratha responsive co- 
operators and Motilal Neliru and his colleagues but between 
the national bourgeoisie to which both belong and “the middle- 
class rank-and-file whose voice has been raised through D. P. 
Sinha and Hemanta Sarkar and others". From this the Classes 
draws the conclusion that the roiddlc-cljss masses who follow 
the Congress and the Swaraj Party “must come together, part 
company with the bourgeois nationalists doing the bidding of 
the capitalists and landowning classes and work out their own 
salvation". Attention is drawn to the emergence of parties— 
though yet in embo-onic form like labour Socialist Party (sug- 
gested by Dange, Bombay, 1922); Labour Kisan Party of Hindu- 
stan (Singaravelu, Madras, 1923) and to that of Labour-Swaraj 
Party (Hemantakumar Sarkar, 1925, Calcutta) which are all based 
on the working class and which propose to organise the workers 
and peasants for their class demands and all for the national 
demand of the countr>'. The final conclusion of the article is 
that “people’s nationalist party’' be formed, which represents 
the interest not only of the wxirking class but also of the pea- 
santry’ the middle class, the petty bourgeoisie (artisans, small 
traders etc.) w’ho together fonn 85 per cent of tlie population. 
Then the programme''of this party is given-a programme of de- 
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democratic struggle and counteracting the compromising ten- 
dencies of the national bourgeois leadership. 'ITiis is actuall)" 
hou' the workers' and peasants’ parties, which the Communist 
Party took initiative in organising, developed and worked as we 
will sec in the next volume, and not in accordance uith the 
advice guen m this article. 

llic last document in this section, the second article on the 
Kanpur congress, is dev'oted to a more detailed an3l>’sis of the 
resolution on the “political programme’’ passed by the session. 
The article points out that the resolution not only refects the? 
policy of “responsive cooperation" but talks of the resumption 
of the civil disobedience movement as the only effective means- 
of enforcing “the national demand”, though it immcdiatelj'^ 
points out that at present the country is not ready for the 
same. The main aim of the resolution is to present the Con- 
gress (and the Swaraj Party) as the party of struggle and thus 
keep in tunc with the feeling of lowcrmiddle-class rank-and-file 
mass which is demanding struggle. 

The article sums up the argument by saying that “the swa- 
lafist leader (Motilal Nehru who moved the resolution) appear- 
ed before the Congress as the doughty opponent of right de- 
viation with a resolution calculated only to keep up petty-bour- 
geois illusions”. 

Tlie article then raises the question. Docs the resolution put- 
before congressmen a programme or a campaign to prepare the 
country for a civil disobedience movement? Ilic answer is: No. 
Civil disobedience if seriously carried out is a militant popular 
resistance and leads to revolution. But the leadership of the 
Congress and Swaraf Party is not prepared for such a step at 
the present time and the f^iipur session resolution is not giv- 
ing a call of struggle to the masses but making a gesture of 
“honourable coopeiation" to the government. Has not Sarofini 
Naidu indicated in her presidential address that “if the response 
be sincere and magnanimous.. . it will necessitate an immediate 
revision of our present polic}'”? 

Tlie article concludes by pointing out that even the policy 
of walk-out of the l^islative assembly and councils is not seri- 
ously meant. It is actually a programme of preparation for the 
next general election (end of 1926) while striking a militant 
pose for the consumption of the rank-and-file. 
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economic interests and political rights of t!ic people on the 
iiltjr of Indian capitalism", being noticed in the Kanpur session. 
'Ilie reference iS' not so much to the critical speeches at the 
session by Icftwiiig delegates Iflce Ilcmantahumar Sarhar and 
others, as to the incident which took place on the opening day 
of the session itself, when a leftwinger Arjunlal Setlii and In's 
Jumdred or so dcli^atcs from Aj'mcr-hicnvara were not allowed 
to enter the Congress pandal as the siibiccts committee had 
held that tliesc delegates were not properly elected. As Arjunlal 
Setlii w-as known for his communist viesvs, the incident was 
sensationalised by the press as a clash of the communists with 
tlie Congress. 



1. KANPUR CONGRESS 


The reorganisation of the movement for national freedom 
has been long over due. The nationalist movement cannot be 
reorganised without a new programme. But the Congress has 
met year after year since 1922 without touching the all-im- 
portant question of a programme adapted to the conditions of 
the country. As a matter of fact it has not ev’en recognised the 
necessity of reorganising the movement on the basis of a new 
programme. The Kanpur congress does not promise to be any 
more realistic than the last two congresses— Belgaum and Co- 
canada. 

At close of the year and on the eve of the annual session of 
the National Congress it will be useful to make a review of the 
political situation. This review will show that the nationalist 
movement has been constantly on the decline owing to the 
lack of a militant programme of action. It will also show that 
the Congress has been unable to arrest this decline because of 
its failure to adopt a revolutionary programme. 

At Belgaum the political bankruptcy of Gandhism u-as ad- 
mitted by the Mahatma himself. The Congress practically- 
adopted the programme of the Swaraj Party. Although the 
Congress nominally maintained its own organisation as distinct 
from that of the Swaraj Party (which formally ivas a member of 
the Congress) during the year following the Belgaum congress 
there has not been any nationalist political activity apart from 
that of the Swaraj Party. In one word the'Swaraj Party became 
the leader of the nationalist movement and its programme be- 
came the programme of the latter, , 

It is a known fact that a considerable section of the Congress 
adherents did not fully subscribe to the sn-arajist programme 
and tactics. The Mahatma did not \’Oice the sentiment of the 
nationalist masses when at Belgaum he defined s\varaj as self- 
go\eniment within the empire. Nevertheless the failure of the 
revolutionary'-nationalist elements which aspired for complete 
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Jiational Jiidqjcndcncc and wctc not satisfied with tlic limited 
field of activity presented by the tactics of the parliamcntan- 
obstruction handed the leadership of tlic nationalist niovcnicnt 
to the Swaraj Party. 

Under tlic leadership of the Swaraj Party tlic nationalist 
movement did not fare any better than before because the swa- 
ra)ist programme did not reflect popular gricsanccs and popular 
demands. It is two rears since the Swaraj Part)- niaugiiratcd its 
programme of parliamciitar)- obstniction to “mend or end tlic 
burcaucrac)'”. It is one year since tins programme rcceircd the 
official sanction of the National Congress. 'Ibdav this program- 
me stands nahed in its impotcncs-. Manr’ a p,irli3mcntar)- \ic- 
torj- has been recorded to the credit of the natior.ahsts dunng 
the two jears since militant mass action was substituted hj 
p3rhamcntar>- action as the weapon m the fight for national 
freedom. But all these “victories" hare not brought the Indian 
people anj nearer to national freedom than they were two 
years ago. In fact India is nmcli further away from the goal of 
national frccrlom than it was in 1920-21. 

lire experiences of tlic >car dunng winch the Swaraj Parly lias 
earned on its parhamentar)' acthitics with the inandjtc of the 
National Congress prove conclusively that the national frc-c- 
dom, “c\ar sclf-go\ eminent within the empire”, cannot he won 
under the present programme of the Sw.iraj Party. 7l!c swaraj- 
jst programme has proved inadequate c\-cn to hold the party 
together let alone the entire nationalist movement. Just as the 
impracticability of the programme of Gandhist nonviolent non- 
cooperation led to the decomposition of the Congress within 
two years of the time wlicn it had stood at the head of a mighty 
revoKstionary movement, just so is the impotcncy of the pro- 
gramme of parliamentary obstruction leading to the disintegra- 
tion of the Sw’araj Party on tlic morrow of its spectaailar par- 
liamentary victories. 

Tlie w-ealcness of the swarajist programme is in the fact that 
it does not make provision for backing up parliainentarj de- 
mands by militant mass action. Experience has shown it with- 
out the pressure of a popular mos-cment the government can- 
not be obliged to pay any heed to the nationalist resolution 
carried by the legislature o\-et the head of the bureaiicracv-. 
As soon as it was found out that the Swaraj Partj- was not ca- 
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jiational independence and were not satisfied with the limited 
field of activity prescribed by the tactics of the parliamcntar)' 
obstruction handed the leadership of the nationalist movement 
to the Swaraj Party. 

Under the leadership of the S«:araj Party the nationalist 
movement did not fare any better than before because the sna- 
rapst programme did not reflect popular gricr-anccs and popular 
demands. It is two years since the Swaraj Part)- maiiguratcd its 
programme of parliamentary obstniction to "mend or end the 
burcaucraej’’*. It is one j'car since this programme received the 
official sanction of the National Congress, 'i'oday tin’s program- 
me stands naked in its impotcncy. Main- a parliamentaiy vic- 
tory' has been recorded to tlie credit of the natioiialists during 
the two years since militant mass action was substituted by 
parliamentary action as the weapon m the fight for national 
freedom. But all these "victories" have not brouglit the Indian 
people any nearer to national freedom than they were two 
years ago. In fact India is much further away from the goal of 
national freedom than it was m 1920-21. 

The experiences of the year during which the Swaraj Party has 
earned on its parliamentary activities with the mandate of the 
National Congress prove conclusively that the national free- 
dom, “even self-government within the empire", cannot be won 
under the present programme of the Swaraj Party. The swaraj- 
jst programme has proved inadequate even to hold the party 
together let alone the entire nationalist movement Just as the 
impracticability of the ptognimme of Gandhist nonviolent non- 
cooperation led to tile decomposition of tlie Congress within 
two years of the time when it liad stood at the head of a mighty 
revolutionary movement, just so is the impotcncy of the pro- 
gramme of parliamentary obstruction leading to the disintegra- 
tion of the Swaraj Party on the morrow’ of its spectacular par- 
liamentary victories. 

The weakness of the swarajist programme is in the fact that 
it does not make provision for backing up parliamentary de- 
mands by militant mass action. Experience has shown it with- 
out the pressure of a popular movement the government can- 
not be obliged to pay any heed to the nationalist resolution 
carried by the Iv^islature over the head of the bureaucracy. 
As soon as it was found out that the Swaraj Party was not ca- 
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pable— not wiling— to back up its demands by extraparlia- 
mentary mass action, imperialism went over to the offensive and 
<3emanded unconditional surrender of the nationalists before any 
jiegotiation over e\’entual reforms could be begun. The national- 
ist movement under the leadership of the Swaraj Party has 
woefully failed to take up the insolent challenge of imperialism. 
Any amount of love talk cannot conceal the fact that imperial- 
ism still refuses to take into consideration even the most mo- 
derate nationalist demands as embodied in the Nehru amend- 
ment carried by the legislative assembly. 

As a last resort the swarajist leader Pandit Motilal Nehru 
has threatend that the nationalists would leave the legislature 
should the government not accept'their demand. Tliis is rather 
a belated threat. Tliere can hardly be any doubt as to the go- 
vernment’s attitude towards nationalist resolutions. Besides the 
internal conditions of Swaraj Party do not inspire the hope that 
the pandit could ha\e the entire party behind him if he earned 
out the threat. Then supposing the swarajists leave the legis- 
lature at this belated moment what are they going to do? 
The next election does not take place until the end of 1927. 
WHiat is the nationalist movement going to do in the mean- 
time? Obviously it wll only carry on agitation and propaganda 
■with the view to return a majority in the next election. In 
case this is realised the ' situation will be hardly changed. The 
nationalist majority in the l^islaturc would not find themselves 
any better fitted to enforce their demand unless they could 
back up that demand by popular action outside parliament. 
Consequently the crux of the situation is this; how- to reorga- 
nise the nationalist movement on the basis of revolutionary 
mass action? The nationalist movement is faced w'ith the mo- 
mentous question. 

So long as the Congress or the Swaraj Party will evade this 
all-important question thdr inability to lead the struggle for 
freedom wall not be removed. Once it is admitted that the suc- 
cess of the nationalist movement depends upon militant mass 
action there arises the question of programme; on what pro- 
gramme can the masses be oiganised arid led in the struggle 
for national freedom? 

Over three-fourths of the p(^uIation of India live on land. 
And an infinitesimal minority of this agrarian population belongs 
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to t}ie landowning class, ^^^c rest arc tlic tillers of the soil In 
order to attract this overwhelming majority of the population 
under the banner of the struggle for freedom, the nationalist 
party must have an agrarun programme. So far the Congress^ 
as well as the Swaraj Tarty has left this question vitally affect- 
ing the major portion of population untouched. Still worse,, 
wbeneser tlicy have e.xpfCs$ocl their views on the agrarian ques- 
tion thc)’ have shown bias towards tlic landowning class. In 
short the agranan programme of the nationalists so far has not 
only been negative bvit reactionary'. Consequently except during 
the acute rcsolutionary period of 1919-21 the peasant masses 
constituting nearly of the population stood outside 
the nationalist movement. Here lies the cause of the wcabiess 
of the nationalist movement. 

It is a well known fact that the passivity of the peasant masses 
was the guarantee of British domination in India. So long as 
the peasant masses remained passive and looked upon the Bri- 
tish goiernment as protector, imperialism could successfully 
cope with the discontent of the middle classes by brutal repifis- 
sion and satisfy the growing aspirations of the bourgeoisie by 
economic concessions and administrative reforms. Imperialist 
structure was sliaken to its foundations m the years immediate* 
ly following the war because unbearable exploitation exhausted 
the traditional patience and passivity of the peasantry. The na- 
tionalists not only failed to develop that agrarian discontent 
into a mighty revolutionary upheaval against foreign domination 
and reaction but themselves became the enemies of the peasant 
revolt. That lamentable failure of the National Congress to en- 
courage the seething peasant rcv'olts by means of a rei'olotion* 
any agrarian programme was the root cause of the subsequent de- 
cline and confusion of the nationalist movement. By that feHure 
the National Congress contributed to the safety of imperialism 
more than all the efforts of the government taken together. 

' Now the agranan discontent, acute outburst which shook 
the foundation of imperialism in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war, has by no means disappeared. The counterrei'olu- 
tionary policy of the National Congress coupled with the ten- 
ancy refonn law's hastily enforced by the government in pro- 
vinces where the worst agrarian conditions obtained, smooth^ 
the surface for the time beingl But'the root cause of the dis* 
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content \\’as not eradicated. Since last year signs of new agra- 
nan upheave! are to be noticed on all sides. So much danger- 
ous has the agrarian question become that land reform and 
agricultural improvement have become the slogans of imperial- 
ism. In the struggle between imperialism and nationalism vic- 
tory w'lll be on that side which an count upon the peasantry. 
But the agrarian question is so compliated in India— the rause 
of the economic bankruptcy of the cultivating class is so deep- 
rooted— as to all for a veritably revolutionary change. Who- 
ever will have the courage to had this 'impending revolution 
will have the support of the pasantry. To had this great re\’o- 
lution IS the historic role of the nationalist bourgeoisie. But the 
gravity of the situation is inducingimperialism to stal a march 
upon the nationalist bourgeoisie in this respect. If imperialism 
succeeds in outmanoeuvring the nationalists it wll reestablish 
its influence upon the pasantry to the serious detriment of 
the movement for national liberation. 

Property relations between the landowner and cultivator lie 
at the bottom of the agrarian question. All the multitudinous 
forms of exploitation to which the pasanf 'is' subjected are de- 
termined by the basic factor of landownersbip. The agrarian 
question annot be solved -without a revolution in "the owner- 
ship of land. This revolution wiU transfer the ‘ownership of land 
from one social class to another— from ' the parasitic landlords 
thriving on unamed income to those cultivating' it. Ndther 
the Congress nor- the -Swaraj Party approaches the question af- 
fecting the grat majority of the nation from this revolution- 
ary angle of vision. For example the programme of village recon- 
struction of the’ Swaraj -Tarty has not" got a word to -say about 
the necessity of radial change in landownersbip. On, the con- 
trary on many a previous ocasion the swarajist laders rassur- 
ed the landed aristocracy of the friendly attitude of the party. 
Besides, the infamous Bardoli resolution still’ stands -to the cre- 
dit of the Congress so also of the Sw’araj Party since the latter 
has not yet repudiated that resolution nor has adopts an ag- 
rarian programme of different nature. ' ' ^ . . 

But while rractionary indinations do not permit the Con- 
gress and the Swaraj Party to 'approach the agrarian question 
courageously imperialism is fully’ avake to the danger and is pre- 
paring' to launch a‘ radial prograrnme. The National Congress 
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lulled a re\’Olution to safeguard the vested rights of the landed 
aristocracy. But imperialism is prqiaring to throw overboard the 
landowning class— its loyal and tried ally. Political as well as 
economic exigency is imposing this bold policy upon imperial- 
ism. On the one hand in order to regain the confidence bf the 
peasantry- the British government must introduce land reforms 
which nill of necessity undermine the position of the landed 
aristocracy. On the other band the interests of the imperialist 
capital demand a continual increase m the agranan production 
of the country which latter m its turn today necessitates a' 
revolution in landownership. A rack-rented indebted tenant-at- 
will is not a satisfactory agency of the capitalist exploitation 
of land. Imperialism will cany out this sinister programme 
with comparative ease if the ground is left to it alone by the 
failure 'of the nationalists to place themselves at the head of the 
exploited peasantry with a rwolutionary agrarian programme. 

Commenting upon the appointment of agrarian expert as the 
next Viceroy, the London Times outlines the programme of the 
British-Indian govemmerit for the coming years. According to 
that ■'authoritative o^an of Britisl^ imperialism , th6 agrarian' 
questidfl occupies the first place in this programme. It wntes ; 

‘ “But the problems u-hich arc emerging from the inevitable 
confusions of Indian, development $ince 1914 are not all politi- 
cal. Prominent among them is that of, the future of the Indian 
agriculture or rather of the Indian agriculturists. whose troubles 
are not solely due, tp the maintenance , of an . ancient or— as 
modernising Indians would say— an antiquated social sj-stem: 
The balance ,'of evidence suggests that ,the situation of the pea- 
rarit who holds (land) from the state and is protected by -it (as 
in the Punjab) .against the excesses of usury is more secured 
and satisfactory than that of the tenant in many r^ions where 
absentee, incompetent or inconsiderate landlords, unconscion- 
able moneylenders, and excessive subdivision and subinfeudation 
of holdings are distressingly frequent features of ruraMife. For 
political and still more' for financial reasons the com-ersicn of 
multitudinous tenants of many provinces into owner-cultivators 
is at present impossibility. It should not be impossible howei'W 
fo give them greatd: security of tenure and to improve the tradi- 
tional methods of cuHivation. The -fact. that, the agriculture is 
fimv a transfena subject' certainly makes it harder for the aJVjj 
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emment of India to formulate any comprehensive scheme of 
agricultural betterment but the appointment to the viceroj'alty 
of a cabinet minister \\*ith strong sympathies for the agncul- 
tunsts and much experience of agricultural problems encourages 
the hope that a ViUy wH be found.” 

The signihcance of these words cannot be missed. Although 
the right of landlordism is not openly threatened, considerable 
modification of that right is undoubtedly contemplated. This 
will be done certainly not in the interests of the peasantry but 
“to effectively dispel the myth that the (British) government 
do not care for the masses*’ (to quote a leader of the officially- 
inspired peasant movement). 

A realistic view of the situation should induce the nationalists 
to seize upon a. question which is causing so much anxiety to 
imperialism, Tlic reorganisation, of the nationalist .movement 
should be mainly on the basis of a revolutionary agrarian pro 
gramme. Agitation and propaganda canied on the basis of such 
a programme will place the nationalist movement at the head 
of a powerful peasant rwolt whicli will be the, backbone of 
national revolution. 

The agrarian programme of the nationalist . movement should 
be such a readjustment of landownership as will make the culti- 
vator secure' on'his ' holdings, .lessen his burden of taxation, 
enable hirn.to liberate himself from the tentacles of the usurer 
and make him the owner of the produce of his land. The Indian 
peasantry suffer from linsecuie tenure, excessive taxation and 
exactions of, the* moneylender. Tlicrefore a programme to libe- 
rate 'them, from ’ this triple form of exploitation will be the 
rallpng point of the peaKintryv that is 70 pcr cent of the popu- 
lation. This struggle for the realisation of that programme will 
be a gigantic mass movement which .will strengthen the posi- 
tions of the nationalists, enabling them to impose their political 
demands upon imperialism. 

Can the kanpur congress be wpected to tahe any steps in 
this directioh? 'We are afraid it cannot.: The reorganisation of 
the nationalist struggle must be undertaken by a' jiarty possess- 
ing "a cleitly reyolutionatj' outlook. ' ’ ' ■ 

(Alflssej, December 1925) 
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2 . FUTURE OF INDIAN NATIONALISNI 

In the open letter to C. R. Das, published immediately after 
the formation of the Su’araj Party, we, the Indian communists, 
pointed out that there ws no midw-ay between revolution and 
reversion to constitutionalism. It was also predicted in the 
same public document that the split at Gaya would be soon 
followed by a second split m the nationalist movement and that 
that spilt would be m the newly-born Swaraj Party. It was also 
pointed out that the split of the Sw’araj Party was inevitable 
because of its incongruous social composition. While the party 
was mainly middle-class in composition, it began its career with 
a programme reflecting essentially the landowning and capitalist 
interests. The interests of these classes and of the exploited, 
economically ruined, practically unfnmchiscd middle class (parti- 
cularly the lower strata) were mutually exclusive. The capitalist 
nature of the S’Asrajist programme became eier more pronoun- 
ced in course of time. The swarajist politics, heralded with such 
oratorial pomp and show, was based upon the principle of com- 
promise with imperialism. The search for a basis of negotiation 
went on till the swarajist politics reached a point when it not 
only had no essential but very little formal difference from libe- 
ral and 'independent programmes. This debacle of swarajist 
politics has caused growing dissatisfection -among the middle- 
class elements of the party. Speahing at the Postal Employees’ 
Conference at Patna Dev-aki Prasad Sinha deplorrf ‘ the 
thoroughly capitalist outlook of his party. He said : “If the 
attitude of the members of the Indian legislature and of pro- 
minent political leaders can afford a glimpse of the working of 
a swaraj government in our country, I am afraid workers and the 
poorer sections of the community will have to be on their 
guard.” Similar voices can be hearf from other directions. The 
inaugural meeting of the socalled “Labour-Swaraj Party” held 
in Calcutta in the first week of December was attended by 
several swarajist rilcs. Presumably in behalf of the discontented 
s^^’arajists, Hemantakumar Sarfcar complained.that “vested inte- 
rests have conspired in the (legislative) council to betraj’ the 
people’s cause”. . 

These all go to prove the correctness of what the communists 
predicted of the future of the Swaraj Party at the time of its 
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inauguration. Having brol;en away from the re\olutionary me- 
thods of popular agitation and mass action, the Swaraj Party 
in the short space of three years has completely reverted to the 
banhrupt programme of constitutionalism. This has brought 
the patty to the verge of a split. 

When the Swaraj Patty itself was in such a critical juncture 
the National Congress in its l^npur session delivered itself 
body and soul to the swarajist leadership. By this action the 
National Congress once more revealed its utter impotency. 
The oratorical extra\agances which abounded in the Kanpur 
gathering might still blindfold the middle classes who ate 
being betrayed in the interests of the big bourgeoisie. Let us 
dissipate any such possible illusion. 

The following ate the principal political points made in the 
presidential speech: (1) that the Swaraj. Party is engaged in a 
combat with the bureaucracy, (2) that other political patties, 
irrespective of their beliefs, should be invited to join the Con- 
gress to pursue a common programme,. (3) that dominion status 
is the ultimate ideal of Indian nationalism, (4) that the com- 
monwealth of India bill of Mrs Besant has the support of the 
Congress, (5) that if the government made a sincere and mag- 
nanimous gesture of good will and good faith, 'the present policy 
of the Congress would be immediately changed, (6)- that na- 
tionalist demands cannot go below this point, (7) that in case 
the government refuse to consider this moderate demand, the 
swarajists will vacate their seats in the legislatures and b^'n a 
campaign to prepare the people for progressive and ultimate 
stages of united struggle. The propositions about national mili- 
tia and military’ training need not be taken senously, for thqr 
do not come within the realm of practical politics until the 
question of political power has' been decided. We cannot possi- 
bly presume that a devout Gandhite like Mrs Naidu would 
advocate illegal military prqwrations for an eventual armed in- 
surrection. Except in this-sense, the talk about the formation 
of “national mihtia” has no sense in a country politically domi- 
nated by a foreign power. ■ ■ • - 

The political demands of. the Kanpur congress however are 
much too moderate to warrant the raising ok the question of 
a national army which can only be the creation of a national 
state. The nationalist movement as represented by the Kanpur 
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congress considers the swarajist parliamcntan- combat (?) 
to be most effective method m the struggle for suaraj. Then 
a common programme that can unite other parties “irrespective 
. of belief’, that is to say, the liberals, Nonbrahmin Party of 
-Madras, Conscnative Party of the baron of Burdivan and the 
duke of Darbhanga, etc., cannot possibly be ver}* c\igcnt. The 
Kanpur congress graciously gives in on this vital point and 
brings down its national demand to the lowest .level of the 
. Besantine constitution. Even dominion status can remain a 
. remote ideal,-- the .immediate boon solicited is only “a sincere 
and magnanimous gesture of good vvill and good faith” on the 
. part of imperialism. So soon as this prayer will be granted. 

. perhaps the .prophet of noncooperation himself will lead the 
flock on the exemplarj* trait of his ex-heutenant, J. Patel, at 
.the foot of the viceregal throne “ten times a day if necessarj'”. 

, Side by side with this bear's programme, the promise of the 
Swarajists vacating -seats, etc., sounds very- discordant, , Even the 
galleries, for whom these oratorical flourishes are obviously 
meant, should feel insulted, because it indicates that the leaders 
take .them for a pack of fools. .Besides, the poetical ambiguity 
of the.president was removed by .the swarajist leader. According 
to him, the hypothetical withdrawal of the swarajists from the 
legislatures would be followed by the drawing up of a programme 
by the Congress on which programme the sw-arajists w ould fight 
the. next elections. Tlie president's promise. “to prepare the 
. people for progressive and ultimate stages of the united struggle” 
is then a mere rhetorical flight. 

Whatever the promised future action may be, it will follow 
the resignation en bloc. This latter action again is conditional 
upon the government’s refusal to accept the “national demand”. 
T^e government has done that twice. So the condition should 
be considered as fulfilled and the svv-arajists should be showing 
up some new feats of valour other than oraton,-. The second 
time the “national demand” w^s much more moderate than on 
the fiKt occasion;, still it -was rejected. The third “national 
demand”, judged by -the standard set at Kanpur, will be more 
“reasonable" than the second. So its rejection by the govern- 
ment is not absolutely sure. Consequent])- it is practically 
certain. that the occasion to make good the. pledges given at 
i Kanpur will ncver.anse. .Then, .whatiif it did anse?. Tlie 
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Swarajists wall simply contest the next elections on a programme 
drawn up by the Congress under the domination of the Swaraj 
Party. At best the parliamentary show will b^n all over again. 

But things are monng not c\'en in that direction. Tlie 
“amused spectators”, Kelkar and his Mahratta following, • hold 
the kej’ to the situation. They- watched thC' Pandit’s stage 
management at Kanpur with amusement and - quietly put a 
spoke in the wheel of his pohtics.of “bluff and bluster”. Tliej' 
resignai their seats in the l^islative assembly and the councils 
concerned. Now they are going to stand for reelectiori from the 
same constituencies on the programme. of “responsive coopera- 
tion”. Mahratta craftmess has called the Pandit’s buff. How 7. 

The social composition of the present Indian electorate assures 
the ratification of the programme of “responsive cooperation”, 
llie great majonty of. the. voters belong to the capitalist and 
landholding classes. These classes are fed up with the futile 
tactics of parliamentary obstruction for it does not. lead to any 
constructive progress. Tlicy want political peace, so that the 
economic position gained may be quietly, consolidated and con- 
stitutional n<^otution earned on .for. further political reform 
in 1929 and maybe e\cn earlier. Being a parliamentary party, the 
Swaraj Party must obey the ^•c^d^ct of the electorate. Tlie offi- 
cial leadership of the party has not been slow, in sensing the 
difficulty created fay the latest action of the Mahratta dcssidents. 
The latter arc out on “transforming the minority into a majo- 
rity” as C. R. Das did three jxars ago. In this rather ugly 
situation the official swarafist attitude will prove \erj' adaptable. 
It has already been made known tliat the return of the Mahratta 
leaders on their programme will, indicate tlut the country 
demands a change in the swarajist programme; the party must 
act accordingly. 

So in reality the swarajist policy will be determined, not by 
the middleelass majority of the |xirty.nor bj* the National Con- 
gress. but by the verdict of tlie electorate which embraces less 
than two per cent of the population.' Today the Mahratta 
leaders arc plajing a role parallel to that pb}"^ by C, R. Das 
and Motilai Nchm three jears ago. Das and Nehru* were 
pioneers in the movement to break the nationalist politics away 
from rcNolutionaiy mass action. Tambc, Kelkar, Ja^ukar and Co 
are the pioneers of liberating the politics of bourgeois jiational- 
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ism from the encumbrance of middle-class extremism. The ine- 
Mtable split in the Swaraj Party wll not be between the 
Mahratta insurgents and orthodox swarajists following Motilal 
Nehru. It \v3ll be along the dass line— between the bourgeois 
elements (to which belong Panditjt and many a follower of his, 
just as the Kelkarites) and the middle-class rank and file whose 
voice has been raised through D. P. Sinha, Hemanta Sarkar and 
others. 

With this split a new chapter in the history of India’s struggle 
for freedom will begin. It will mark the completion . in the 
process of class differentiation which has been the background 
of Indian politics ever since the hectic days of 1920. At last 
the. force of national rex’olution will be free from bourgeois 
leadership and Will be, able to strike out their own course, \vith 
a programme reflecting their demands and under a clearsighted, 
courageous, uncompromising leadership grown out of their ou-n 
ranks. 

. Since the Congress has completely identified itself with the 
Swaraj Party, the debacle of the latter mil mean the debacle 
of the former also. The Congress will gradually become the 
platform on which will stand the bourgeois-nationalist parties 
hand in hand. In that respectable company there mil be no 
room for the middle class represented in the Swarajist ranks as 
well as in the Congress membenhip. These must come togfr 
ther, part company with the bouigeois-nationalists doing the 
bidding of the capitalist and landowning class, and work out 
their own political sah-ation. To remain inside either the Con- 
gress or the Swaraj Party, decdv'cd by the hypocritical utterances 
of the bourgeois leaders, mil mean the politico-economical sacri- 
fice of the middle classes on the altar of capitalism and land- 
lordism. The middle classes have no reason thus to sacrifice 
themselves vicariously. They have been betra>’ed by bourgeois 
nationalism— by the Swaraj Party. They will now know the 
way to come out of the camp of comprornisen, which extends 
as. far as the s^va^Ijist National Congress— and join hands with 
other exploited classes. 

A political struggle must be led by a party which is the con- 
scious and organised s-anguard of the forces involved in the 
struggle. From all sides come indications of an vrge towards 
the formation of a party that will lead the movement for na- 
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(2) Abolition of landlordism, o\vnership of land to be trans- 
ferred to the actual cultu’ator. Raluction of land rent. 

(3) Modernisation of agnculture by state aid. 

(4) Nationalisation of the public utilities. 

(5) Abolition of indirect taxation, increase in the incidence 
of income tax. 

(6) Eight-hour day and minimum uages; la\vs for the pro- 
tection of labour. ^ 

(7) Freedom of speech and press and assembly. ■ 

(\fawe5, Februaiy 1^26) 


3. THE KANI*yR CONGRESS 

Ill the Young India of 7 Januarjv Gandhi descnbes the 
kanptlr congress as “the annual demonstration”. Tlie expres- 
‘sibn fnvtiluntarily used by Gandhi roost graphically characterises 
•’the Kanpur congress'. But the Kanpur' congress w’as'*not 
*e\'en' ' a -political demonstration. It A\’as a demonstration ' of 
“bluff arid bluster”— to borrow another very characteristic phrase 
from the opposite side, the liberals. 

The inost remarkable feature of the Kanpur congress u'as 
the political abdication of the president. The presidential ad- 
dress was de\'oid'of any political wlue. It is a piece of “prose- 
•poetr}'”. That was all, nothing more. Customarily the pro- 
gramme and policy of the Congress hitherto used to be for- 
mulat'ed in the address of the president. But at Kanpur this 
traditional practice was abandoned. The political leadership of 
the Congress was transformed from the president “by design 
to the leader of the’ Swaraj ' Party, Pandit Motilal Nehru" 
'(Gandhi in the 'Young India, 7 Januar)-). 

- Tlie concrete achia-ement ' of the Kanpur congress was 
-the socalled resolution on political programme. This resolution 
was moved by Motilal Nehru and contained the essence of 
Swarajist politics.-.This proportionately lengthy document 
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couched in parliamentary and juridical language is however 
not a political programme. The programme of nationalism, was 
not touched in it, not .e\'en in broad outline. If anything, the 
resolution is a piece of clumsy diplomacj'. It is a jumble of 
contradictory’ and hypocritical statements made with the pur- 
pose of having the entire nationalist movement ,as represented 
by the Congress commit itself to the bankrupt politics of 
parliamentarism. The fact that the whole session of the .Con- 
gress could not produce anything .better than such a resolution 
indicated the .depth of political decline to .which this tradi- 
tional organ of nationalism has .sunk. .The resolution however 
did not pass without opposition. As_.3,niatter.of. fact, but for 
the manipulation of the swarajist caucus,, the resolution would 
have the chances at least equally divided. The main factor. that 
rallied a doubtful maionty, for the resolution .was ostensible 
opposition to the demand for a frank rev’Crsion ,'to constitu- 
tionalism, Many of those voting for the, resolution did so not 
impressed by its intrinsic merit but as against the plea of res- 
ponsible cooperation. This means that a large section of the 
revolutionary nationalists, who would not vote for the swarajist 
programme if openly put before them, .were deceived by the 
hypocritical nature of the resolution. , , i. 

In other words .the Kanpur congress was converted into, a 
scene of dispute between the two factions of the upper-middle- 
class leadership of the Swaraj Party. Notoriously this dispute 
is devoid of any serious political basis. It is only. by a laboured 
stretch of the imagination that one can discern any funda- 
mental difference between "roponsiye cooperation"' advocated 
by the Mahratta dissidents and ^.“honourable cooperation” 
preached by C. R. Das on the eve of his death and adopted as 
the article of political faith by the orthodox, Swarajists following 
Nehru. The Kanpur congress rejected “responsive coopera- 
tion” but ratified “honourable cooperation” as the future policy 
of nationalism. ’ . 

What IS the cause of the dispute among the sw’arajist leaders ? 
.It has been repeatedly admitted from both sides . that , there is 
no difference in. the aim. .. The'dispute is. therefore over the 
means to attain that aim, .The aim .is to .come ,to. an. early 
.agreement with imperialism on the question of economic rights 
•.and political power. Self-govemment .within the empire is the 
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ideal ; fiscal freedom, provincial autonomy and some responsibi- 
lity m the central govemment—these are the immediate de- 
mands. Substantial advance has been made towards fiscal auto- 
nomy. The right of Indian capital to exploit Indian labour in 
con|unction with imperialism has been largely admitted. Under 
these circumstances those classes of the Indian society whose 
interests are reflected in the programme of bourgeois national- 
ism demand political peace. TTiey want to consolidate the 
economic ground gained and quietly negotiate for adequate 
political nghts. The dissident swarajists represent this tendency. 
The opposition to this tendency must necessarily' be superficial 
unless based upon a more radical programme of nationalism. 
But it IS known that such is not the case with the dispute in 
the Swaraj Party. Not only is there no difference in the aim 
pursued, there is even a general agmernent as regards the means 
to that aim. Both the sides advocate cooperation somewhat 
qualified. Here the dispute reduces itself to hair-splitting over 
uords. 

There is however something more than words involved in the 
antagonism between the dissident and orthodox swarajist leaders. 
It is the relation with the lower middle class— petty intellec- 
tuals, employees, and students who play such an important role 
in the nationalist movement. The Swaraj Party is essentially 
the political expression of the Indian bourgeoisie. But at the 
same time it draws its adherents considerably from the lower 
middle class. The policy adwcated by the realist Mahratta 
school ivill split the Swaraj Party. For all practical purposes the 
Swaraj Party has, from its very birth, signified a reversion to 
constitutionalism, which is not the means to attain complete 
national independence demanded by the lower-middle-class re\-o- 
lutionary nationalists. But the latter have been kept spell-bound 
by magnetic personalities (like C. R. Das) and the wordy radi- 
calism of the swarajist leaders. Sudden change of policy— accept- 
ance of office without ado— advocated by the Mahratta leaders, 
would destroy the illusion of the re\-olutionary rank-and-file. The 
result would be a split of the Swaraj Party. The separation 
from the lower middle class— the re\-olutionary rank-and-file of 
the nationalist movement would reduce the Swaraj Party to the 
position of one of the three nationalist bourgeois parliamentar}' 
fractions. In that position it n-ould no longer be possible for 
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the Swaraj Party to aspire for the dominating role in the bour- 
geois bloc which would eventually come to formal agreement 
with impenalism. The programme and action of the Swaraj 
Party — pronouncements by its prominent leaders — do not leave 
room for any doubt of the readiness of the swarajists to enter 
such a bloc, provided that they become the leaders of the com- 
bination. They would not be in a position to maintain this 
claim to leadership, if they were deprived of the support of the 
nationalist rank-and-61e. This consideration produces the oppo- 
sition to the policy advocated by the Mahratta dissidents. The 
offiaal leadership of the Swaraj Party (Nehru group) believe 
that the time has not come to break away from the lower middle 
class. Tliej' are of course not prepared to budge an inch from 
the programme of bourgeois nationalism in order to keep the 
connection with the popular nationalist forces. Their policy is 
to enlist for the programme based on the demands of native 
capitalism the support of the entire nationalist movement. This 
they propose to do by camouflaging the policy of compromise 
with methods of “bluff and bluster” which successfully blind- 
folds the lower middle class by appealing to their sentimenta- 
lity. 

The “political resolution” of the Kanpur congress is the 
chma'< of the policy of “bluff and bluster”. By a demagogic 
opposition to the “practical policies” of the Mahratta school, 
the Pandit and his followers have succeeded in imposing upon 
the Congress a policy which in no way differs from that of 
“responsive cooperation.” ' In course of the debate in the sub- 
jects committee on his resolution, Panditji himself .exclaimed: 
“But who ever said that I did not do responsive cooperation? 
I say I do full cooperation if need be.” The Indian nationalists 
would be a miserable lot if their memory was so short as to 
forget Nehru’s passionate offer of cooperation while moving the 
“national demand” resolution in February 1924. So the desire 
of the orthodox swarajists to cooperate with the government is 
undeniable— it is no less pronounced than that of the Mahratta 
heretics. The Kanpur resolution does not -alter the situation 
in the least. As a matter of fact, the "political resolution” of 
the National Congress excludes the question of programme of 
nationalism 1 Obviously this question is considered settled : the 
Swarajist programme as formulated by C. R. Das at Faridpur is 
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the programme imposed upon the entire nationalist movement 
by implication. To put this over— to have the popular forces 
of national re^’olutlon commit themselves to a programme of 
compromise with imperialism— the swarajist leader appeared 
before the Congress as the douglity opponent of right de\iation 
with a resolution calculated only to keep up petty-bourgeois 
illusions. 

The bogy of “civil disobedience” xws rexaved. A careful exa- 
mination of the resolution leaves no doubt that nothing serious 
IS meant by it. While visualising ciWI disobedience “as the 
only effective weapon to be used in the last resort fo en- 
force national claim”, it is roundly declared in the resolutioni 
that “the country is not ready now for it”. The logical con- 
sequence of these two statements is that the Congress should 
carry on agitation and propaganda in favour of civil disobedience. 
What does the resolution propose in this respect ? The old 
hackneyed “constructive programme” of Bardoli, against uhich 
the pioneers of the Swaraj Party revolted as impractical I No- 
where in the resolution however is it recommended that the 
Congress should prepare the country for civil disobedience which 
IS admitted as the “only effective weapon to enforce national 
claim”. ■ ' ' 

bo the bog>- of civil disobedience which' captiwited the ima- 
gination of the revolutionary elements inside the Congress was 
a bluff pure and simple. AVe remember the rgjort of the civil 
disobedience -committee signed by Motilal Nehru. TTie con- 
clusion of the committee was, “It is enough to state here that 
the countrv’ is not ready' at present to undertake general mass 
civil disobedience, or a general no-tax campaign in any proimce 
or' district” (Report, p. 65). Those who considered the situation 
in 1922 not suitable for a militant form of popular resistance to 
imperialist rule, can certainly not be taken seriously when they 
raise the bogy of civil disobedience today. The situation in the 
country’ has changed for the worse since 1922. The revolutionary 
^^•ave that swept over the country in 1920-22 has temporanly sub- 
sided. The counterrevolutionary policy of the nationalist leaders 
(of the Congress iind the Swaraj Party) is responsible for this de- 
pression in the movement for freedom. The \ ery people who set 

their face against civil 'ihsobediCTci^ would rather kill the move-’ 

ment than allow it to devdop in the revolutionary way-at the 
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moment when the nationalist forces were, eager, for militant 
action, cannot be believed to have changed their mind. Their 
action during the last three years does not inspire such confi- 
dence. Have they done anything to prepare the country for civil 
disobedience? Have thej' readjusted the programme ^of national- 
ism m the least to draw. the masses, into an active movement? 
No, they have done nothing. of the kind. On the-contrary they 
have shifted the nationalist programme further and further 
to^va^ds moderation— on the narrow , basis .of purely, capitalist 
interest.. They have, in the ,w:ords of a member .of the Swaraj 
Party, “conspired \nth the vested interests to betray the. cause 
of the people”. , . . 

As pointed out above the Kanpur -resolution ^declares that 
the country is not .fit for avil .disobedience^ .butj^it does not 
stipulate that agitation and propaganda > should be undertaken 
to .create the necessary conditions. .Outside -parliamentary 
manoeuvres, the “political work” prescribed , in. the resolution' 
IS to spin and to .wear khaddar, to remove untouchability etc. — 
in short, the “constructive”, programme of;Bardoli. It has bera 
proved by experience that the country.cannot.be .made, ready 
for some form of militant struggle for freedom as. a, result of 
these activities. 'In this programme ©{.political work, is -included 
“the organisation of labour, both industrial and agricultural, the 
adjustment of relations between employers and^ workmen, .be- 
tween landlords and tenants”. This;additional “political , work”, 
if executed, 'would operate rather against than in favour of cml- 
disobedience. ' ^ ^ ■ r. ■ » 

AVhat IS civil "disobedience^ Once.'and forall it is^necessary 
to define this term.', To be “an effective weapon in, the struggle 
to enforce national claim”, it must be 'analogous-to some form of 
popular ^resistance to the forces that operate against the move- 
ment" for freedom. Literally it means the refusal to abide by the 
laws, given by a , nonrepresentative government. Now it is 
evident that such refusal to be powerful, enough to paralyse the 
machinery of the state must be on a j mass scale. The masses 
could 'possibly be organised to disobey only.such laws as directly 
affect their everyday existence. These .-laws obviously are those 
relating to taxation— direct and - indirect. . , Hence paraphrased 
in to' comprehensive political terminology, dyil -disobedience- (pro- 
vided something serious is meant by it) is a campaign with the 
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slogan of “no taxation without representation”. Histor>' tells 
us where such a campaign inevitably leads. It leads to revo- 
lution. 

The "constructj\-e programme” cannot marshal the popular 
forces for a rewMionar}' struggle for freedom. As a matter of 
fact it was imposed upon the country with the specific object 
of diverting the nationalist movement from the revolutionary 
path. In justifying the BardoH resolution. Gandhi wote : . 

“If depression follows the cessation of all aggressive activities 
and people forsake us, it WDuId not only not hinder our cause, 
but help it. Then we shall not have to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for a Chaun Chaura. . . Whatever the result, the present 
excitement must he abated at any cost” (quoted in the Civil 
Disobedience Committee Rqwrt, p. 62). 

Leaders actuated by the determination to avoid events like 
Chauri Chaura, Gorakhpur, Moplah uprising and "Bombay hooli- 
ganism” are enemies of civil disob^ience. - ^Vbat does this 
"organisation of labour” recommended in the Kanpur resolu- 
tion mean? It means that the workers and peasants should be 
taught to reconcile themselves to their lot. Tlie anxiety to 
"readjust the relation between employer and workmen, between 
landlord and tenants” is caused by the svill to stem the tide of 
a rev'olutionarj' mass movement against exploitation. We know 
how the present nationalist leaders would have the relation 
between "the classes and the masses” readjusted. The readjust- 
ment would be all in favour of the former. According to them 
landlordism is sacrosanct and the right of capital is diiine. 
On more than one occasion the nationalist leaders, including 
the Mahatma, have called upon the w-orkers and peasants to 
submit to capitalist exploitation and feudal tjTanny. Thc>' 
have done it on the pica that "father and son” relation between 
the landlord and tenant-employer and the uxjrkcr, is the spe- 
cial feature of Indian culture (spiritual, ch 1) and that the 
masses must sacrifice for the common interests of the nation. 

If all actinties for rallWng the exploited masses in a rcvxilu* 
tionao’ struggle for the betterment of the conditions of iheit 
material existence are ruled oat as undesirable and harmful, civil 
disobedience becomes a meaningless phrase. Separated from 
the possibility of a revolutionaO' development, ciril disobedience 
is a threadbare bogv' which fails to terrif}' anybody, although it 
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Further it is known that the “terms of settlement” formu- 
lated in the February resolution were reduced steadily to pro- 
vincial autonomy and some responsibility in the central govem- 
ment. The bottom ivas reached in the nationalist amendment 
to the Muddiman committee report. The gist of that amend- 
ment, which was also called national demand, is the request for 
the setting up of some sort of machinery’ to prepare a plan of 
constitutional reform. Significantly the term self-government 
was not e\'en mentioned m tlie amendment. Already by the 
summer of 1925, when the famous Faridpur speech was deliver- 
ed, the sNvarajist programme had bc«)me “honourable coopera- 
tion”. And it is this policy of “call once more and I will gladly 
come” that has been imposed upon the entire nationalist move- 
ment at Kanpur. Those who get lost in the diplomatic wilder- 
ness and hypocritical snare of the Nehru resolution can find the 
light in the presidential address. Once the poet president was 
allowed (evidently also by design) to descend from her dizzy 
rhetorical attitude and touch the vital political issue, she 
declared : "It is now for the government to make a responsive 
gesture that shall decide our attitude. If the response be sincere 
and magnanimous with ample guarantee of good \W1I and good 
faith on its part, it will necessitate an immediate revision of 
our present policy.” 

Another false impression made by the Kanpur resolution is 
about the Swarajists lea\'ing the It^islatiires if the government 
refused to consider the terms of settlement. Although in the 
original draft of the resolution the question of \acating the 
seats was v’aguely raised, in the final text adopted it is altoge- 
ther deleted. On the contrary' it is stipulated that the parlia- 
mentary seats should not be allowed to be declared vacant. If 
the government rejected the ven’ modest terms of settlement, 
the s\varajists would patiently wait till the next elections which 
Avould be contested on a programme formulated by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress No indication as to the nature 
of that programme is given. Once again a small caucus of poli- 
ticians would commit the entire movement to a programme 
w’hich, to all appearances, will necessarily be still more moder- 
ate. Had the leaders intended to do otherwise, they would 
have had at least the general outlines of the future programme 
of action sanctioned ty the Congress. Tlic authority of the 
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Congress fraudulently secured will be used to betray the in- 
terests of the people. 

As some of the rank-and-file speakers pointed out, the whole 
resolution ridiculous. How many times have the “terms of 
settlement” — “olne branch” — been insolently rejected by the 
government’ Has the Swaraj Patty ever dared to apply any 
sanction to press its terms? Nev'cr. On the contrarj', each rejec- 
tion has been followed by a further moderation of the terms. 
With this record the Swaraj Party appeared before the Con- 
gress at Kanpur to have its bankrupt parliamentary comedy 
sanctioned by the entire nationalist movement. TTie bourgeois 
politicians do not appear to have a high opinion of the political 
intelligence of the lower-middle-class nationalist rank-and-file. 
The Kanpur resolution was adding insult to injuiy to the 
nationalist movement 

Tlie Kanpur Congress roistered the victorj’ of the ortho- 
dox Stt’arajist policy of “bluff and bluster” as against the "prac- 
tical politics” of the Mabratta dissidents. By deceiving the 
naive, politically immature lower-middle-class nationalists, Moti- 
lal Nehru has defeated his nvals and saved the Swaraj Party for 
the time being. But just as the swaiajist minority at Gap soon 
became the majority, so the Mahratta minority defeated at 
Kanpur will surely become the majority. It is a foregone con- 
clusion. Tlie Swarajist programme is detrimental to the in- 
terests, aims and aspirations of the lower middle class which 
supplies the majority of swarajist adherents. Tlie lOinpur bluff 
will be soon called, and the re\’olutionary nationalists must 
break away from the party advocating a policy of compromise 
with imperialism almost unconditionally. The stratagem of 
Motilal Nehru and his followers to stampede the entire 
nationalist movement (based upon the oppressed and exploited 
majority of the people) to back up a policy of agreement be- 
tween British imperialism and Indian capitalism will fail. In the 
\er}’ scene of this victory, Kanpur, were to be noticed signs 
of revolt against the polic)’ of sacrificing the economic interests 
and political rights of the people on the altar of Indian capi- 
talism. 
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1 January 


31 Januarj' 


26 Fcbruarj' 
March-April 


26 March 

March to May 
30 April 

April-June 
1 May 


7. May 

11 May 
17 Maj 


.CHRONOLOGY 

i92B 

: AICC nw^ting after the Gaya Congress 
'session. 

Resignation of C. R. Das held oyer till 
, next AICC meeting. 

Swaraj Party formed— C. R. Das president, 
Motilal Nehni, secretaiy. 

: M, N. Roy to Muzaffar Ahmad asking hmi 
to come to Europe. Warning against 
Abant Mukherji who wtis in India then. 

; M.N.Roy to Shaukat Usmam : Re . Abani 
—“lie is felled.” 

: Legislative Assembly budget session. Gov- 
ernment proposal for enhanced salt tax 
' rejected— viceroy certifies the samb 
: ‘ Third AITUC session at Lahore. C. R. 
Das. president. i 

; Peshawar conspiracy cases judgements. 

: High court 'j'udgeni'^t on Chaiiri Chaufa 
appeals- 

’ : Alimedaba^ ' cotton mill workers’ stnke. 

: First, cv’Cr ^May Day in India — Madras; 

hi. Singaravelu unfurls the red Bag. 

: Manifesto , of , the, Labour Kisan Party of 
Hindustan .published in Madras i , •/ 

: Roy: to S. -A. Dange — suggests formation 
'' of WPP— ’Warning against Abani. 

:< -Sliaukat Usmani arrested in Kanpur. ' 

: Miizaffer Ahmad arrested in Calcutta, 
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June 

: Nahiii Gupta arrives in India (2ncl time). 

September 

Special session of the Congress at Delhi. 

(3rd week) 

: Way cleared for swarajist policy — Swaraj 
Party election manifesto. 

October 

: J. Nehru’s speech at UP political confer- 
ence adsticating complete independence. 

10 November 

: General election — Swara) Party majonty 
m two provinces and just less than half 
the scats in the central assembly. 

December 

December 

Nalini Gupta arrested. 

(last week) 

: Cocanflda session of the Congress. 

1924 

30 Januarj 

: Articles on the passing away of Lenin in 
Socu/isf (Bombay) and Labour Kisai} 
Gazette (Madras). 

; General strike of cotton mill workers in 
Bomba} —loss of 7i million working da}S. 

5 February 

: Release of Mahatma Gandhi from )ail. 

March 

: Martjrdom of Gopinath Saha. 

; IV session of AITUC, Calcutta, C. R. Das 
presides. 

April 

: Bengal provincial political conference at 
Serajganj. 

; Resolution on Gopinath Saha’s martjr- 
dom. 

6 March 

; S. A. Dange arrested. 

; Singarasclu arrested but released on bail 
due to illness. 

17 March 

; Kanpur Bolshe\-ik Conspirac\- Case begins 
against S. A.- Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad, 
Shaukat Usmani and Kalini Gupta. 

3 March 

: Turkish national assembly abolishes kliila- 
fat. , , 



Civotiologij 

21 May 

17 June to 
S July 
27 June 
27-29 June 
September 


25 October 

31 October 
November 
December 


7 January 

18 Januar)’ 
Januaiy 
January (end) 
29 January 

H-16 Februarj’ 
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: Kanpur Case session trial ends sentencing 
all the four accused to 4 years ri. 

: V Congress of the Comintern, M. N.'Roy 
elected to the ECCI from India. ' 

: Case against Singaravelu withdrawn. 

: AICC session at Ahmedabad. 

: Communal riots — Gandhiji’s 21-day fast, 
unity conference. 

: Legislative assembly — Trade unions regis- 
tration , bill introduced by government; 
N. M. Joshi's maternity benefit bill, 
D. Chamanlal’s weekly payment of u'ages 
bill introduced. 

; Bengal ordinance promulgated, arrest of 
Subhas Chandra Bose and other Swarajist 
leaders. 

: U lakh assemble in Calcutta — protest 
against Bengal ordinance. 

; High court judgement on Kanpur appeals 
— sentences confirmed. 

: Belgaum session of the Congress. Appeal fo 
the Nationalists signed M. N. Roy — cir- 
culated at the session by K. N. Joglekar 
and Bagerhatta. 


1925 

: Bengal criminal amendment bill rejected 
by the legislative assembly. 

: The same certified by viceroy. 

; Masses of India starts publication. 

: Percy Glading arrives in India. 

: Subhas Bose and others arrested under 
Bengal ordinance taken to Mandalay. 

: V session of AITUC, Percy Glading 
attends. 
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16 February 

; Qucstioa ill House of Commons re: 

' deportation of M, N. Roy, from France. 

15 Marcli- 

: I'mlargcd Plenum of ECCI “Bolshevisation 

6 April 

of tlic Communist Parties". Resolution on 
India. 

31 March 

; C. R. Das's speech to Young Bengal — 
eschew violence. 

3 April 

: Bombay mill workers' strike. 

April-May 

: N\V RIy Workers' strike. 

2 May 

: C. R. Das's Faridpur speech. 

30 May 

; 10,000 NW Rly stnkers' procession in 
Lahore street carrying red flag dyed in 
their own blood. 

7 June 

■ AITUC support NW^' Rly strike. 

9 June 

; Rly strikers wire to ^^'o^ke^s’ \\''elf3re 

League of India, London. ■ , 

16 June 

: C. R. Das passes auaj’. 

14 July 

; Birkenhead's speech m the British parlia- 
ment 

27 July 

; Bombay Millomiers’ Association decides to 
impose 111% cut in workers’ ^\•ages. 

12 August 

• AITUC delegation to governor re : Bom- 
bay mill workers’ ^vage cut. 

August 

, Clemens Diitt refused passport to India. 

September (end) 

125,000 Bombay mill workers on strike. 

25 October 

Ordinance Day in Bengal. ' 

8 No\’ember 

Political Sufferers’ Day in Bengal, protest 
meetings. 

10 November 

• Labour-Swaiaj Party of Indian National 
Congress 'formed. ’ ' 


' Policy and programme published. 

7 December , 

End of Bomlray textile strike. 

16 December 

: First issue of Langal published. 
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26 Dcceiiibcr r First Indian Communist Conference 

opens. 

: Hasrat Moluni’s address— Snkljtvala’s 
message. 

: Kanpur session of the Congress — Ajmer 
delegates led bj Arjnnlal Sethi refused ad- 
mission in Congress pandal. 

27 December : Singanndii’s presidential address to First 

Indian Communist Conference. 

28 December : CFC elected at tlie First Indian Commu- 

nist Conference meets m Kanpur. 

; CFC elects gcncial sccretancs and adopts 
the first constitution of the party. 
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“A Progratnnie for the Indian 
National Congress*' (manifesto of 
CPI distributed at GA>a Con- 
gress). 37 
Abh>ankar, 435 
Atliat>a, M.P B.T.. 369. 618 
A Contribution to tiie Hlitorf/ of 
flevolution. The Execu- 
tion of 26 fjrtin Commii^rs (by 
V. Chatkm). 207 
A Cnilijiie of Shri Atirol>tndo‘t 
P/jf/osopfiy (t)> BhoM-ani Sen). 
193 

Adamson, Wdham. 200 
AcJi’wifC Cuaui, 36, 37. 97 
Afghanistan, 28, 30, 32, 34, 33. 
42. 43. 48. 215 
Af'd'an route, 38 
A/fcrmnfJi o/ Noucoopctation (by 
M. N. Roj). 87, 162. 227 
Airic Sat Sai (liy SatvabbaUa). 
3')7 

Agr-J, Jfl5 

Alur, Bhagwan (leader of Cliauri 
Clwura volunteers), 57 
Ahmad, Ghulani, 34 
Ahmad, IJahih. 31. 36, 38 
Ahmad, MuzaiT.»r, 20, 1(11. lAI. 
103. 112. 130. 144. 19.1, 101. 
271. 274. 270. 277, 278. 279. 
2S0. 281. 28.3, 2S.3. 287. 2S0. 


207. 298, 303. 324. 567, 369. 
370. 371. 573. 374, 596, 605. 

600. 607, 608, 609, 613, 619. 

620. 622. 623. 625, 661. 664. 

660. (571. 672. 675 , 678, 670, 

688 

Comnnmirt Tarty of India ami 
/(s Fomioflon Abroad of, 26 
.Mi/vfl/ ond (he CTI of, 103, 270, 
277. 287, e08, 600, 623, 672, 
673 

Qazl .Vnrnd fv/nni; Smr((fl<i(ha 
of. 273, 675 

Santa Koler Kathn of. 60S, 623 
Omvietton In Kanpur Case, 619 
*‘U’by fndi.i Is .Vot fridependent** 
of, 678. 688 

Ahmad, Rafif], 26, 27, 28. 20, 33. 
34. 38. 661 

“UnforRt-ttable Jonrncs" {nnpub- 
ff'fietf Ms) of. 20, 34 
.Ahmad Qutlmddin (MiijalTar 
Ahmad's frientl). 111. 324, 320, 
671, 672 . 673 
M. N'. Ron's hft.-r to. HI 
.\hmad. Sni^I Habib, 661 
\hmad. X.’ A.. 600 
^himildiad. .3. 7, 71. SO 107. >34, 
341. 423. 530. .5(0. .>4J. 542 
e«>rti>n mill NNiuVers’ >tnlr, 75. 
95. 96. 133 
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congress session at, see nndei 
Congress 

A/ (Hineb doily), 597 , 598 
Ajmer, 367, 380, 421, 422 
Akah Dol, 222, 250, 251, 263, 
266 

movement, 222, 250, 251, 

264 

shahidi jatho, 251 
Akbar, Mohammad (Khan Qure- 
shi), 27, 28, 29, 31. 32, 33. 43, 
44. 45, 46 

Alexander III (tsar of Russia), 
238 

Alexander lljich (Lenin's elder 
brother), 238 
Ah, Ameer, 269 
All brothers, 209, 433 
All, Fida, 34 

All, Mazer (of Lahore), 140 
All, Mohammad (khilafat leader), 
58. 181, 221. 223. 224, 227, 
2SS, 435, 502 

Ah, Muhammad, Sipassi (alias 
Khusi MiihammacU-commimisl), 
349, 462, 499. 564, 628 
All, Nwar (Chaun Chaura xohin* 
teer leader), 58 
Alipur /ail, SIO 

All-Bengal Praja Conference (ten- 
ants’ conference held iit Krish- 
nacrar, Renpall, 672. 679 
All-Bengal Hevolnlionary Party 
(or Nonviolence Party), 457, 463 
All-India Congress Labour Com- 
mittee, 129 

All-India Ilhadi Board, 394 
.All-India Ratln aymen's Federation 
(AinF), 71. 80, 63. 523. 526 
All-Inclia Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC). 48. 70. 73. 74 75. 
78 79. 80. 81, 82. 84. 85, 85. 
89 91. 92, 100. HO. 138. 153. 
«33. 308. 324. r’:T. 328. .329, 
334 .336. 3-39. 542. 370. 521, 
523. S24. 525. 526, 527. .533, 
359. 560. 562. 635 


first session, 250, 308 
second session, 81 
third session, 70. 71. 73. 74. 84. 
88, 89 

fourth session, 323, 327, 329, 
334, 339, 342 

fifth session, 523. 524, 533. 559. 
560 

seventh session, 370 
Allahab.id, 48, 193, 273, 321, 
615 

high court, 299. 318, 319, 465 
. Allison, George (alias Donald 
' ' Campliell), 569. 372, 418, 563 
Alston, Ross (prosecution counsel 
in K.anpur Case), 314, 593, 594 
Ahte. A. A., 527 
Aman Sabha, 18 i 

Amanulbh, Amir (of Afghanistan), 
30. 42 

American League. 412 
AmrHabatar Pairlka (of Calcutta). 
71. 7.3, 74, 110, 330. 327, 329, 
426. 624, 625 

Amritsar. 66, 192. 195, 62S 
Amsterdam, 67, 327, 337. 498, 
499. 562. 563. 570 
International Federation of 

Trade Unions at, sec under 
IFTU 

conference, 498, 499, 562, 563. 
579-89 

Anatolia, see Turkey 
Andi^sss, C. F 70. 526. 530, 
531. 538, 539 
Anej-. M. S., 486 
Angora (Ankora), 48, 49, 253. 
234. 268. 269, 488 
Anclo-Russian corfcrcnco. 509 
Anti-British Party in Kabul (re- 
ferred m the First peshaunr 
Consniracj- Case). 30 
Amishilan Samiti or Party (a ter- 
rorist 'croup in Bengal), 277. 
•101, 405. 456. 457, 461 
Appeal to My Countrymen (by 
S.achindra N’alh Sanj-al), 457 
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“Appeal to tile Nationalists" (in 
the name of CPI), 318, 437-48 
distriliuted at Belgaum session 
of INC, 318, 319, 412 
Arora, Narayan Prasad, 600 
Arrah Temple Murder Case, 421 
Ashfaqullah, 369, 370 
Ashkhabad, 208 
Ashleigh, Charles, 99, 132 
Assam, 133 
labour e\odns, 133 
Associated Press of India, 290, 
291, 252 

Associated of European and An- 
glo-Indian Railway Employees, 
526 * 

Atma Shaktl (Bengali journal), 
228, 229, 235 

Aurbbindo Ghosh for Chose), If^, 


198,1 316, 217, 219. 462 
Autohlogrophy (of Jawahailal 
Nehm), 168. 171 ■ i 

"Autobiography” (ms) of Shaukal 
Usman!, 273 
Anastl, Manila!. COO 
AsvasH, Rama Shankar (editor of 
Vortaniiin), 600 ’ • 

Awlrod, 240 

Ayengar (or Ai'yan^ar), ' Krishna- 
swami, 369 ' ' ' 

Ayodhy'a Prasad, 607) 621 
Azad, Abiil Kalam, 435 


S7;074^7^^8cr Z8lf 38ffy 
SS.O.'^OI, 421, 422, 606, 607. 
“ms 618. 619. 624, 625, 62B. 
667 ,^ 69 ^ ‘ 

oper^l^er to 'M. N. Rov, 366, 
STf^a 3g2, 388 ✓ 

biocraphical sketch' of, 367-73 
evpelled from the CPI of, 371 
lett^ frojB ^ N. Roy to, .382- 
88. 388-92 • 

report of, 625 f , - • - 


Bagha Jatm, see Mukherjee, Jatin 
Baghdad, 253 

Bahadur (Mohamniacl Akhar’s 
servant), 28, 29, 46 
Baku, 45 

Bakhsh, Maula, sec Usmani, 
Shaukat 
Baldwin, 47 

Banetjee, A. C , (member of Indian 
Bureau m England), 498, 560, 
580, 581, 582, 583, 588 
Banerjee, Bhupendranath, , 10 
Banerjee, S. C. (a nationalist in 
Bengal), 490 

Baneqee, Upendranath, 136 
Bangiya Krishak-o-Shramilc Dal. 
sec Peasants' and Workers’ Party 
of Bengal ' ' 

Bangit/o Muselmen SaJiltya Pa- 
triica, 675 ! 

Banker, Shankerlal, 434 ' 

BapUsta, Joseph (known as Bap* 
lista Kaka in Bombay), 81, 233, 
324. 325, 326. S29, 833, 334 ' 
Barbusse, Henri (French progres- 
sive uTiter), 462 ' ' 

Bardoli.'l, 18. 21, 51. 53. 54. 
225, 394, 424. 460. 506, 649, 
705, 720 

Congress Working Committee . 
meeting at, 51, 168, 181, 452 
susjiension of civil dimbedience 
at (oriBardoh withdran-al), 1, 
181, 394, 401, 424, 427, 428, 
460. 506, 703, 720 , 

Barker, G. 'K. (of B.N. Railway), 
71, 76 

Bosavapunniah. M., 609 
Bastille .(m France), 510 
Basil, Devabrata. 676, 677 
"Lenin’s Soviet Russia” of, 676. 
677 

Beawar (m Rajputana), 378, 422 
Bedi, B. P. L., S65 
Belgaum, • 374, 387, 421, 431, 
443. 444. 449. 701 
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Bell, Tom (British communist), 5S0, 
581, 584 

Bensal, 95. 229, 280, 299, 398, 
399, 400, 408, 4J8. 425. 452, 
507, 508, 516, 517, 622. 623 
cotton mill strike, 95 
tenancv act {or hill;, S85, 077, 
6T8 

ordinance, 399, 400, 418, 425, 
426, 453, 506, 507, 517 
Bengal Assam n.iilwaj- Bobbery 
Case, 455 

Bengal Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund, 490 

Bengal Jute Workers' Association, 
3T<J 

Bengal National Revolutionary 
league, 482, 484 
“Bengal Pact" (prepared by C. R. 
I3as), 222. 405 

Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 395, 401. 487. 489, 504. 
518 

Farfdpiir session of, 487, 488. 
489, 491, 5(M, 503. 500. 507, 
508. 518 

5era/giirt/ sessi<?n of, 393, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 454. 496. 504, 


505 

Denial Bevolutionar^' Cmmcil 
(author of “Bed Bengal" leaflets). 
406 

Bengal Bes-olution.aiy Organisa- 
tion of Youth (to «hom Vming 
Communist International add- 
ressed special manifesto). 462. 
463. 478 

Pcni^alee (Calcutta dally). 288. 
090 291 - 292 

Berlin. 35. IW. 105- ^ 

Berlin Revoliilionarv Tarts. 23o 
Besant. Annie, 13. 440. 486. 500. 

709 . _ 

Home Rule League of. lo 
Bharalij-a Samsau-ad. Dal. see 
Indian Communist Part>' 
Bharatpur (m Balpufana). 595 


Bhattacharya, Stireshchandra (sub- 
editor, Vartaman), 600 
Bhopatkar, L. P., 134 
Bhtisaval (m Maharashtra), 693 
Birbhtim (m Bengal), 680 
Birkenhead, Lord (secretary- of 
state for India), 54, 484. 491, 
492, 493, 494 . 495. 496, 497, 
504, 508. 509. 518. 586 
Biswas. B N., 82. 139 
Blitz, 34 

Block, J. R. (of France), 461 
B N. Ptess (of Madras), 642 
BNR Labour Union, 235 
Bo^a (in Bengal), 672, 680 
“Bolshevik Activity in India up 
to September 1920" (a confiden- 
tial government document), 74 
Bolshevik investigation depart- 
ment (an adjunct of CID). 49 
Bolshevik Paitv, see Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) 

Polthevnins the Communist In- 
tcmntional (printed by CPGB t 
“Theses on the Bolshevrt.iffon 
of the Parties of the Com- 
munist International'' adopted 
In- the ECCT). 546 
ndsheUm — The LJrcam and the 
Fact (!>j' Candler), 29, SO 
Bombas. 21, 37. 71, 80. 82. 90, 
no. Ill, 113. 116, 117. 229. 
233. 235, 248. 250, 275. 279, 
286,287.288. 289. 315. 319. 323. 
524. 325. 329, .331. 340. 341. 
342. 343. 544. 345. 346. 368. 
369. 070. 371, 372, 374, 390. 
422. 427, 429, 449, 477. 500. 
52T 524. 527. 529. 511, 547. 
559. 588. en. 622, 626. 693. 
696 

textile mill sfnke, 23-3, 297, SOL 
323. 324. 323. 326. 327. 329, 
aOl. m 340. 341. 342. 343. 
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Chanurkand (tnbal area behveen 
India and Afghanistan^, 2&, 36, 
31. 32, 46 

Chamanlal. Dewan, 71, 74, 81, 
83, 80, 92, 93. 110, 136. 137. 
324, 401, 523, 524. 531, 533, 
562, 584. 585. 586. 589 
Chamberlain, Mr, 462 
Chang So'hn, 567 
Charjoi (in the USSR), 45, 45 
Charlu, see MuVheijee, Abani 
Chatterjee. Jibanlal. 455 
Chatterjee, Jogesh Chandra, 456, 
457 

Chattopadhyay, Gautam, 290, 461 
Communism and Bengal Free- 
dom Mocement of, 461 
Chaudhury. Sukhbir, 276 
Chaurl Chaur.i, 1, 21, SI. 53, 
55, 56, 58. 59, 61. 82. 63. 64. 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 109. 169. 
171, 213. 264. 283, 720 
tiprisfng at, 1, 51. 56, 59, ,63. 
264 

fudgment on, 56, 58*60, 286 
cihettiyar, M. Singaravelu, see 
SJngaiavelu, M. 

China, 327, 339. 360. 373, 521, 
545, 546, 548. 553. 566, 567, 
568, 569, 570. 571. 574, 580 
Chitral, 33. 54 
Chittagong. 401 
armed' hold-up in, 401 
Christie, ^V. (district mapstratc 
of Kanpur who signed the cxim- 
miHal order against the Kanpur 
Case accused!, 283 
Choube. Baha n.ina. 667 
Citizen’s tVelfare League. 18 
Clarke, BeginaJd (ex-policy com- 
tnissioner of Calcutta), 4oo 
Clynes, J. R., 208 
Coatman, J., 494 
Cocanada, 449 
Cohen, Rose,' 5S9 
Colombo. 5SS 

Collected' Works of Sfahatma 


Gand/ii,^!, 55, 60, 61, 251, 252, 
396. 398, 426, 428. 433. 530,. 
532 

Comintern (Communist Inter- 
national), 4, 50, 68, 69, 97, 99^ 
103. 104. 149, 153. 166, 192, 194, 
196. 2<U, 275. 276, 277, 282. 283. 
285, 289, 296. 297, 298, 303, SOS, 
306, 310, 311, 317, 348. 349. 350, 
351, 352, 353. 355. 350, 357, 358, 
359, 360, 373. 374, 381, 398, 400, 
407, 427, 462, 483, 4q8,-544, 545. 
546, 457, 549. 550, 551, 556. 557. 
558. 562, 563. 564. 587, 592. 599, 
608. 618, 619. 620. 623, 624, 626. 
627, 629. 630. 697 
Second Congress of, 350, 351, 
355, 357. 358, 359. 563 
Lenin's thesis adopted at, 351, 
355. 357, 358, 359 
Third Congress of, S3, 132 j 
F ourth Congress of, 71, 07, 195, 
349, 352, 357. SoO, 351, 555, 
557, 503 

manifesto to the Lahore sessioir 
of AITUC sent by, 83 
Thesis on tire Eastern Questiow 
adopted by, 551 
Fifth Congress of, 104, 348, 849, 
353, 354. 855. 356. 357, 547. 
564 

agenda of, 348, .349 
on national and colonial ques- 
tion. 350-51. 357-63, 547, 54S, 
549. 550, 556. 537 
Sixth Congress of, 104, 564. 697 
*Tb the first Cbn/ercnce of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Partr' 
of India’’, a fetter from, ISS-Sff. 
S84 

on Chami Chaura sentence, CO- 
OS 

Executive Committee (ECCD'of, 

68. 103. 104. HI. 112. 156, 282. 
284, 350, 353. 354. 546. 547, 
550. 558. 557. 558, 562/ 563. 
587 
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eastern department of, IW, 112, 
196. 498. 538 
branches of, 303, 30G, 553 
Comite Pro-Hindou (an organisa- 
tion of progressives in France to 
support Indian cause), 462 
Communism (by K. P. Dutt), 193 
Commwnism end Bengal’s Freedom 
Uoiement (by Gautam Chatto- 
padhyav), 461 

“C3ommunism and Nationahsm'* (a 
statement of the CPI), 459, 465- 
72 _ 

Coii^unism in India (by Cecil 
Kaye), 196, 280 

Communism in India, 1924-27 (by 
D. Petrie), 367, 481, 526, 539, 
601. 606. 613 

Communism kya hai (by Iladha 
Mohan Gokulji), 600 
Communist Defence Fund, 292. 
294, 317, 319, 374. 623 
appeal to the CPGB by, 292-94 
appeal for funds by, 316-19 
Communisi Papers (published by 
Britibh government), 491, 498. 
558, S60, sai, 589 
“Communist Propaganda among 
Students at Oxford" in, 561 
Hobson report In. 579-89 
Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
kia, 364 

Communist Party of Egypt, 317 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB). 289, 303. 305, 314, 316, 
318, 356, 357, 389, 370, 378. 381, 
383. 481. 498. 548, 548, 551, 554. 
558. 559. 560, 562, 563, 564, 582, 
583, 584. 586, 588, 595, 601, 609. 
613, 621 

Indian Bureau under, 558, 560 
report on colonial activities, 560 
Communist Party- of France, 2S9 
Communist Party of India,- passim 
and Workers' and Peasants’ Party, 
4- 21. 150. 373 
programme of (referred to on 
n-4T 


various occasions), 4, 22, 150, 
171 

Foreign Bureau of, 148, 349, 
399, 627 

reference in Constitution of, 
349. 563, 613, 615 
and Cbnuntern, 66-88, 311, 355 
on Chaun Chaura Case, 68-69 
first conference at Kanpur of, 
368, 369. 422. 564, 591, 593, 
597, 603, 605, 606, 608, 609, 
611. 613, 617, 618, 620. 621, 
622. 623, 624, 625, 626, 627, 
628, 629, 635, 642. 667, 668. 
673. 677, 678, 679. 680 
aims and objects of, 668-69 
controversy regarding foundation 
date of, 608-9. 623, 629 
communique from, 617 
constitution adopted at, 603-64 
declaration adopted at, 615, 664- 
60 

election of oiEce-bearers, 667-88 
Communitt Peril/ of Ind.a and 
Us Formaiion Abroad (by Mu- 
zaffar Ahmad), 26 
Communist Party of Ireland. 317 
Oimmunist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU), 130. 132, 237. 
545. 564 

Communist Manifesto. 90, 193 
Communiit Review (a monthly of 
CPGB). 317 

Communist University^ for the 
Peoples of the East (at Moscow ), 
27, 28, 33, 36, 547, 551, 570, 
57l- 577 

Comrade Ghate—Our First Gene- 
ral Secretary, 192 
Confess (Indian National Con- 
eress),' passim 

Gaya session, 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
8 11. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21. 
'23. 37. 86, 99. 100, 106. Ill, 
114. 136. 138, 144, 167, 168, 
169. 176, 177, 182. 221, 226, 
227, 232, 235, 256, 256, 295, 
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307, 308, 375. 386, 449. 459, 
463, 468, 469, 506. 543. 673, 
697, 708 

Delhi srecial session, 168, 169, 
178, 179, 181, 184, 221, 224, 
257, 448, 500 

Ahmedabad session. 3. 7, 16, 
18, 97, 176, 177, 221, 393, 394. 
395. 397. 402, 408. 409 410, 
423, 424, 429, 436, 448. 454 
“Spinning Franchise” resolu- 
tion at. 394 
Surat session, 6 
Amritsar session, 444 
Calcutta session, 178. 181, 182, 
221 

Nagpur session, 17, 21, 114, 115, 
181, 221. 250, 451 
Patna session, 692 
Lahore session, 55 
Cocanada session, 221, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 248. 438, 449 
Beleaum session, 367, 368, 385, 
395, 406, 420, 421, 422. 425, 
426, 427, 429, 430. 431, 433. 
434, 436, 438, 440, 445, 449, 
451, 500, 092. 701 
Kanpur session, 677, 690, 692, 
694, 695, 698, 699. 701. 707. 
709. 710, 714. 715, 717, 718. 
719. 720 

“no-changers” in, 1, 2, 8, 15, 
16, 112, 169, 182. 183, 224, 
225, 227, 249, 378. 424. 440 
“pro-changers” in, 1, 7, 8, 14, 
15, 169, 318, 438 
Congress Ex-Labour R'^hef Com- 
mittee, 129 

Congress-Khilafat Swaraj Party, 
sec Sw-ara) Party 
Coficress Preficlential Addresses 
11911^1934). 695 
Congress Socialist Part)', 100 
Constantinople. 253, 255, 270, 
271, 475 

Crawford, Col (of European As- 
sociation), 454 


Crerar, J. (secretary of the gov- 
ernor-general), 274, 280, 524 
Ciiminal Law Amendment Act of 
1908. 406. 453 

Cosgrave (president of Insh Free 
State), 202 

Curzon, Lord. 47, 48, 49, 50, 71. 
263 

Curzonian policies referred by 
Roy. 47 

Curzon an anti-Russ an Conspi- 
rac}, 49 

Dar’c.'i H''- 

Dacca Aniishilan Samity, 456 
Da ly Herald (British Labour Party 
organ). 82, 292, 311, 317 
Dalchmeswar (near Calcutta), 457 
Dande. M. N., 523 
Dange. S A.. 37, 38. 55, 70. 97, 
98. 99, 101. 103, 105, 106, 107, 
108. 109, no, 111, 113, 129. 
133. 144. 189. 192, 194, 195, 
330. 248. 249, 250, 251, 252, 
274. 275, 278, 279, 2S0, 28i, 
282. 283, 284, 285, 287. 290, 
295. 297, SOS. 318, 324, 327, 
373. 374, 375. 380. 421, 474, 
475. 591. 592, 593, 594, 595. 
596. 606, 609. 619, 661, 669. 
672, 673. 676, 678, 679 
“Hie Capitalist Offensive” on, 70, 
70-80 

atfemprs to build workers’ and 
peasants' parties, 97 
on Independent Socialist Labour 
Parh' of the Indian National 
Congress, 97 

“Hunt for the Bolsheviks in In- 
dia’’ of, 129-33 
On Socialist Party, 132 
Gandhi vs Lenin of, 243. 275, 
308 

“What III Have I Done?” by. 
250, 263-66 

draft petition to governor-general 
b>* tbe Kanpur accused. 286 
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conviction In Kanpur Case, 619 
Darbar Sahib agilativi, ?50, 251 
Dartlanelles, 253 

Das, Braja Nath (of Bogra), 672 
Das. C. R.. 1, 2, 3. 5, 8, 11, 12, 
14. 15, 71. 72, 73. 74, 84, 85. 
85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93. 115, 
167, 188, 222, 226, 229, 232, 
235, 256, 274. 329, 395, 402, 
404, 405, 406, 409. 411. 424, 
425, 435, 453, 474, 486, 487. 
488, 489. 490, 4^4, 493. 496. 
497, 499, 503, 504, 505, 508, 
509. 510, 511, 518, 520, 521. 
^30. 532, 534. 536. 542, 550, 
533, 539. 562. 584, 692. 708, 
311. 716. 717 

Bengal Pact'’ prepared by 222. 
40S 

manifesto of, 486. 496. 503, 503 
presided over Gava Congress, 1 
presided over third AITUC ses- 
sion, 71 

extracts of speech at third 
AITUC session, 72-73 
on “swura} for 98 per cent”, 91. 
490. 500, 532. 542, 543 
«Deech at Dacca, 115 
.National Pact” prepared by, 
222 

presidential address at Faridpur 
conference, 487-88. 496, 497, 
505, 506, 509. 717 
Day, Mr (shot hy Gopinath Saha), 
095. 399, 401, 402, 404, 454 
Das Gupta, probodh, 456 
Delhi. 169, 181, 182. 183, 370, 
371. 372, 450, 453, 500. 501, 
617. 624 

Delhi Conspiracy Case, 421 

Dcshr-jiiJc},. 

D/iumtetu (biweekly edited by 
Oazi N’azrul Islam), 229, 675, 
680 

Diaiccfics of A’af«re (bv Frederick 
Dngels), 564 


Dimitrov, Georgi, 353 
Din, Alf (of Campbellpur), 139 
Dinshaw Petit Mill (of Bombay), 
o(^ 

Vnyan (Hindi monthly), 595, 596 
Doriot (French CP leader), 353 
Dorsev , 54S, 549 
Uaizhkm, 208 

Dumnkhel (where Chaun Chaura 
peasants held meeting), 58 
Dundee, 33S 

Dunrlce U'orkers’ Union, 677 
Dutch Indies. 327, 339 
Dutt, Clemens Palme, 349, 497, 
49S, 499. 560, 562. 564. 579. 
581. 592, 584, 586, 587, 588, 
589 

"Indian Politics — an Analysis” of, 
497, 510-22 

Dutt, Nalmi (Anushilan Party lea- 
der), 457 

Dutt, Rajani Palme, 163, 291, 565, 
607 

Dutta, Aswan! Kumar, 455 
Dutta, Bhupcndra Kumar, 45S 

East India Company, 314 
Egypt, 79, 212. 271, 327. 339, 
362, 363. 430, 473, 488, 547. 
548. 553, 562. 571, 574, 585. 
587, 588 

El Railway strike, 129 
Engeh, Frederick, 193, 204, 413, 
564 

Englishman (Calcutta daily), 418, 
460. 624 

Enzeli (in Persia). 45 
Ercoli (Palmiro Togliatti, Italian 
CP leader). 353 
Etah (in UP). 461 
European Association, 454 
Eccrest among Men (by L. V. 
Mitrokhin), 228 

Ewart (officer-in-charge of GOI 
intelligence bureau in Peshawar), 
27. 34, 45 ' 
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Faridpur, 491, 507, 508, 509 
Ferghana, 35, 48 
rebels, 48 

Ferozuddin (Mansoor), 33, 3S, 
661 

Fiji, 101 

Finland. 334, 364 
“First Conference of Indian Com- 
munists and Foundation of the 
CPI” (by A Af. Melnil-ov and 
L. V. Mitrokhin in Problems of 
HistoTtj), 593 

First Indian War of lodipendence 
(by Marx and Engels), 564 
Foch, Marshal, 47 
Forvcard (Swaraj Party daily), 
401, 402. 624. 625 
"Foundation Conference of the 
Communist Party of India, Kan- 
pur, December 1923” (by S. V. 
Ghate), 606 

France. 203. 253. 267, 461, 462, 
481, 499, 547, 566 
Fraser, J. II. R. (session judge at 
Peshawar), 29, 36, 48 
on Ho>'s obj'ect and ide.is, 36 
Frunze (Ukrainian CP leader), 
353 

Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 291 

Gallacher, William (CPGB leader), 
353. S47 

Ganaiani (organ of W&P Party, 
Bencral), 625, 672 
Gandhi, Devdas (Gandhiji's son), 
60 

Gandhi. M. K. (Gandhi/O. I. 15, 
23, 30. 51, 52. 51, 55. 56, 58, 
60 61. 62. 76. 90 100, 130, 168. 
170, 173. 181. 187, 188, 190. 
203, 211, 223, 228, 234. 248, 
249, 251,' 252. 256. 263. 264. 
265. 266. 299. 316, 377, 578. 
383, 393. 391, 395. 396, 597, 
400. 402. 403 . 403. 406. 408. 
409. 410, 411. 412. 415. 420. 
425, 426, 427. 428. 429, 430, 


431, 432, 4.33. 434, 436, 448, 
449, 450, 452, 474. 477, 480, 
486, 490, 494, 495, 496, 497, 
500. 502. 504, 505, 509, 510, 
511, 513, 514, 519, 530. 531, 
532. 534, 535, 537. 538, 539, 
540, 541, 546, 549, 557, 568. 
640, 648, 687, 692, 693, 701, 
714. 720 

and uididrawal of movement 
at Bardoh, 23, 55, 226 
On agreement «ith the Tatas, 
531 

compromises the cause of Ah- 
meclabad workers, 531 
and Chaim Chaura, 51, 52. 53 
Collected IForis of, 51, 55, 231, 
252. 396, 398, 426, 428, 433, 
530. 532 

"Crime at Chauri Chaura” of, 52 
"Shaking the Manes” of, 54 
"If I am Arrested” of, 54 
"My Path” of, 403 
speech at Jamshedpur, 538-39 
speech among Ahmedabad work- 
ers. 539-41 

Gandhi-Xehxu statement, 502 
Condh! cs Lenin (by S. A. Dange), 
243. 273, 308 
Gangasar (at Jaito), 264 
Gaiiba, K. L. (chairman, recep- 
tion committee, thud AITUC 
conference), 71, 89. 90, 92 
Geneva. 233, 241 
Cava. .3. 8, 11. 110, 167, 182, 
233. 708 
Georgia. 43. 208 
Germanv. 171. 281. 554, 361, 
363. 394, 481. 538, 639 
Gh.wlQr Part)-, 625 680 
Ghani. Hakim Abdul (of Cal- 
cutta'. 140 

Chafe, S V.. 368, 369, 370, 373. 
605. 606. 607. 609, 618, 620, 
622 623. 667, 669 
"Ghidam Hussain’s Circular”, 138- 
40 
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CloLii!]!. llaiUa Molaii, S03, COO, 
rot, CZ2, f/>T. 

Cl^rrr, (• (]«'!.*«' rf iH** 

r«-'la«jr Cue', 5S 

CtijuUii. A. K., (‘0‘t 
C»p.ihuvat»u. K. y. (mniitier ©f 
Indian M.ij!u (n 0\fof<l>. 501 
C>>rdlhpur (in UP). 5t. S5. 50, 
PI. 0-1. 600. 720 
C n«'anif, T. C {^l»•a<^lfpf of Sws. 
raj 502. 5S4. 5S3 

Cojarat. 477 
rwhlat inmniK-nt, 477 
Ciiirann'ala c.a«', 31 
Ciipt.'i, naltii Sin'va pT.'iud, 435 
Cdpta, MaiimatlwnOi, 401, 402 
Cnpfa. N'aliiii (Nalint nlmsati Da« 
Cnpta). 275, 270. 277, 27S. 2f50. 
2SI. 2W. 2S7, 200. 207. SOS. 
450. 401. 501, 601 
Giipfa, Santinii Knmari (pn-«’drnt 
of the r«X'<*p*'‘'*' ctjmmiltcv of 
(fic fotirtl) sf'M'on of .WTL'C at 
Cdciilta). .320 

Hafi/nU.ih (Mnhammid Alfiar’s 
father). 40 

HaVnn (Czich CP Icadir). 517 
Halim. Abdul. .374, 591 
Hall. Mr (N'Wn Union !p.idpr), 
520 

ilafj, Muhammad Miizammcl, C75 


IU<.iii, Aimr-iil (of Bemhaj), 1C9 
lla «jit. Mii!uiiitn-i(l («f Bihichi* 

\(an». .32 

llauan. .S.unMid<Iiii, 139. 143. 

2*4). .3(.0, ChU. CAi7. 
llcfir, 253. 271 
I (i ltd* riiiti, 20'' 

IImt.4. M. (.if rrarcf), 462 
If. it/*'". Cnicra! (Itidir of lie- 
P(i1>1k-4<i I’arl\ of Si'nth Afni.O, 
317 

ll**dt-r, G(i1nido {sutrr of Karl 
llr^dei., S7y. 5S0 
Hiji.it ininniirnt. C**. 42 
lihufii. 201 

llimlii ,M.iliataliha, 105. 211. 250. 

cro 

llimhutan l'.ircln\jt (of Madras), 
129 

llimliodn IP'piddfcan Assi)cf.i* 
iH i*. 600. 603 
/Hik/usOih TimPi, 601. 624 
llhtort/ (yf llir CrCR (hy James 
Khicnunn), 57S 

llhtory af ifir Ituhutt Satlonal 
Con^rnt ()>> n. P.itJal)ld Stiara- 
ina))-#). 221. 427. 433, 4SS 

r>/ (fie Ituiiiin Itrvclullon- 
Off/ Moremait (l>\ M.mmathnalh 
Ciipti), 401 

llhtonj af the USSn. 193 
Il.xfjje, John. 209 
Holme, H. C. (session fndj^e vbn 
triwl Kanpur Case), 2S0 
Iloim* Ride (or Lihvral) Lcajjue. 
13. 633 

Honiiman, R. C, 502, SS-I 
llossrah Dacoilv Case, 434 
“Ilnnt foi the Rolshesiks in In- 
di.!** (l)v S. A. D.ani;e). 109, 129- 
.33 

(Sahdi), Faiznddin (of 
Fandpiir), 672 

Hussain. Chiibni (also ‘SlddiqO 
(nblor vf Inf/ihb}, 09, 102, 110, 


D-48 
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in. 112, 113. 136, 239. 143, 

144. 229, 273, 274. 275. 278, 

2S0, 281, 282, 2S3, 284. 287, 

308, 324, 6S0 

cirailar of, 111. 138-40, 284 
Hitss.iin, King (of llejaz), 233, 
271 

flussain, Shamsucldin (cider bro- 
ther of Abdul Halim), 671, 675 
Hussain, Wahid, 435 

Ileri (organ of Turkish national 
movement), 255 

Indejaendent Nationalist Party in 
Bengal (Swaraj Partj- ?), 5, 25, 
137 

(-.dia House, 30, 44 
India in 1922-23, 2 
IndM in 2933^54, QU 192. 195 
India in 1924-25, S23 
India m 1923-26. 494 
India Office (in England), 71, 291, 
416 

India in Trans-tion (!;> M N, 
Boy), 279 

Independent Labour Party (of 
CB), 68. 250. 303. 317, 593. 
678 

Independent Socialist Labour 
Party of the Indi.in National 
Congress, see Labour-Swaraj 
Party 

Indian Annual Begtsfer, 399, 400, 
433. 434. 435. 433, 486. 497, 
524. 613. 624. 641 

Indian Bureau fnr»nimsation of 
communists in Encland), 49S, 
530, 582. 533, 584. 588 
Indian Communist P.irt)' (found- 
cd by S. Sahabhakta). 76. 336, 
373.' 374. 592. 593. 591. 596. 
597. 598. 599. 600. 601. 602. 
603 606. 608. 611. 617. 618. 
620. 621. 622. 628. 630. 631. 
612, 634. 668. 673 
future programme of. 630-30 
dissolution of, 615. 608 


Indian Independence Committee 
of Berlin, 104 

[ndtan Khilafat Committee, 320 
Indian Labour Party (sponsored 
by Lajpat Rai), 499, 521 
“Indian Politics — An Analysis” (by 
Clemens Dutt), 497, 510-22 
Indian Majlis at Oxford, 560, 561 
members categorywise, 561 
Indian National Congress, see 
Congress 

Indian Penal Code, 29. 304, 306. 
594 

Indian Revolutionary Party in 
Oiina, 546 

Indian Se.imen’s Union (in Eng- 
land), 5S2 

Indian Trade Union MotemenI 
(by Chamanlal Hevri), 531 
Indian World (English daily m 
Kanpur), 597 

India's Problem and Its Solution 
(by M. N. Roy and Abanl Mu- 
kherjee), 37. 279 
Inqilab, 99, 229, 235, 278, 279, 
680 

Jnprecor (Intemaltonal Press Cor. 
respondence), SO, W, 94. 192. 
103, HM, 248, 260. 272, 303, 
310. .31.3. 323. 320. 329. 347, 
349. 357. 365, 393. 411, 419. 
558 

“If I am Arrested” (by Gandhi- 
fO in. 5i 

■'The New- Trend fn Indian .Va- 
tfonalisrn" fn, 219. 25S-60 
The Abolition of the Khilafat” 
in. 232. 262-72 

“Open Letter from the Commun- 
ist Party of India" in 300-.3 
“Will the Bntish L.abotir Gov- 
ernment Stand for This?" in. 
361-10 

"Laliour Justice" in, 310-13 
"Some Pacts about the Bombay 
- Strike" In. 64(M7 
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"Conduding Speech of ManuUs* 
k>’ on the National Question” 
in. .IGd-eS 

“Mr Gandhi's Swan-Song” in, 
393. 40S-11 

"MacDonald's Parting Kick” in, 
317-19 

Institute of Marxism-Leninism (in 
Moscow), 349 

Intenii-tional Federation of Trade 
Unions (IFTU), 67, 327. 328. 
356. 337, 33S, 339, 529 
International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), 233. 313. 339, 523 
conference at Gene\-a, 233, 313, 
317. 523 

International Transport M'orkers* 
Union, 339 

Introduction to One Year of Son- 
rooperation (by M. N’. Roy), 167, 
173-78 

(r\nn, Lord. 691 

Esiam, Qozi Naxrul (chief editor 
of Ungal). 671, 672,. 075. 676. 
677. 680 

Bl/athar Dan of, 673 
“Sani)avadr' (famous poem) of. 
576 

Ukra, 240 

her (of Madras), 139 

Jabal-ul-SImj (in Afghanistan), 26, 
42 

Jailo, 264 

Jallianwala Bagh, 210 
Jamshedpur, 82, S3, 354, 530, 
537. 538. 540. 542 
Jamshedpur Lal>ouf Union (or 
Assreiation), 116, 530, 53J 
Jan, Akbar, 27. 43. 47 
Japan. 327, 339. 4S8, 521, 52S 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, 545 
Jaures, M., 644 
Java, 548, 5*8 

Jayakar, M. ,R., .4S6. 693 894, 
696, 711 


Jharia, 81, 59 
coalminers' strike, 81 
Joglekar. K. N'., 292, 29S. 319, 

324, 327, 367, 368, 370, 372, 

373. 374. 421, 422. 539, 504. 

603. 606, 607. 667 

Johnstone (of Dundee Workers* 
Union), 677 

Josh, Sohan Singh, 626, 650 
Joshi, i\. M., 71. 72, 324, 327, 
329, 336. 337. 523, 528, 529. 
531, 533, 500. 562, 5S2, 584, 
5S3, 5S6 
Joshi. P. C. 609 
Joshi. S. S.. 129 
Joshi. V. H., 292, 319, 374, 594, 
607, 623 

Jiigantar Rrrty (or Yuganiar) (a 
terrorist group m Bent^l), 277, 
405. 437 

Kabul. 27, 29. 30, 31, 32, 42. 44, 
45. 46, 478 

Kalappa, V. R. (of BM Rlv Union), 
233 

Kalyanasiindoram. Thiru V., 75 
Kakon Case, 369, 456 
Kamenev (CPSU), 353 
Kanpur. 104, 136. 279, 2S0. 281, 
286. 287. 288, 259, 293, 297, 299 
300, 304. 306. 310. 313, 316. 318| 
321. 353. 366, 367, 373. 591, 594, 
593. 597, 598, 599. 601, 603, 603, 
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textile strike of. 367 
Kanpur Bolshevik Conspirae>- 
Oise, 3. 29, 35, 104. 109. 112, 
129. 189. 193. 194. 197. 230, 232 
236. 273. 278. 279. 280. 284, 286*. 
287. 28S, 289, 290, 291. 299. 304* 
310. 315. 316. 318. 319, 320. 32l’ 
324. 350, 355. 366. 374. 375. STe’ 
381. 583. 389. 390. 392. 398 4‘’l’ 
423. 424, 425. 452. 459. 461, 46»' 
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465, 467, 468, 471, 516. 563, 591, 
592. 593, 594, 602. 607. 613. 619, 
627, 673, 675 

session trwl of, 2S6-87. 292, 317, 
319, 366, 391. 465, 593 
main points of complaint of, 
281-82, 284 

judgment of, 287, 290, 292, 
320, 374, 375, 398, 423 
appeal m high court, 292. 317, 
319. 320, 366, 374 
judgment of, 292, 296, 457, 
465 

“Paper Book" of, 109, 110 
exhibits of, 3. 112, 129, 138, 
140, 152. 282, 283, 284, 296 
Kaparova, 365 

Kapur, Jiwanlal (of Lahore), 139 
Karachi, 527 
Kashgar, 32, 35 
Kasle, G. R., 327 
Katayama (Japanese CP leader), 
853, 365 

Kathfart'ar political conference. 
532 

Kattovltz (a district in Upper 
Silesia), 365 
Kaushik. Devendra, 62 
Kautsk) , Karl, 93 
Ka>e, Cecil (Driluh intelligence 
chief), 35. 102. 196, 280. 287, 
2S8, 290. 291. 292, 593. 599 
Karan, 239 

Kelkar. N. C. 134. 151. 434. 693. 
694. 696, 711, 712 
Kental Pasha, Ghazi Mustapha, 
210, 253. 254, 320, 546 
Khan (Ashcroft — of Indian Bureau 
in Eneland). 498. 560, 577, 5SO. 
581. 582. 584. 588 
Khan. Akhir Razzak, 460 
Khan. .Aca. 269 
Khan. Aklsar, 661 
Khanakid (in the northern lionler 
rf Al!;ham<tan\ 42 
Khan. Ilafinillah (Muhammad 
AVhar's father). '28. 29. 3l 


Khan, Hanudullah (of Calcutta), 
140 

Khan, M. A. (of AIRF), 81, 82, 
S3, 139, 279, 324. 526 
“D Chamanlal on Trial” of, 
80-83 

Khan, Mauivi Zafar Ali. 433 
Khan, Sultan Md, 661 
Khaparde, C S , 486 
KItare, Dr, 432, 433 
Kidwai. Mushir Hussain, 211 
Kirghiz, 35 

counterrevolutionary bands jn, 35 
Kirfci (in the USSR), 43 
KWi (of Amritsar), 613, 625. 680 
Kirti-Kisan Party (of Punjab), 625, 
680 

Kitchicsv, Dr Saifuddin, 223, 223 
Klugmann, James (author of 
Untory of CPCB), 558 
Kolarov (Bulganan CP leader), 
353 

Komarov. E. (Soviet scholar), 352 
Komi (of Calcutta), 140 
Krontt Path-kc PatJilk (by Saf)a* 
bhakta), 603. 617 
KrcstinlcTn (international peasants' 
organisation), 491, 678 
messaire to S\v.araj Part>- on the 
death of C. n. Das hv, 491 
Krishna (member of Indian MajU* 
at Oxford). 561 

Krishna Rao, C \'. (of Giinhir), 
102 

Rmpotlin, Pnnee. 650 
Km KIiit Kbn. 412 
Knmaranand, Sn.ami, 609 
Klin, Pela. 351 
Kiimr.aciial, 623 

KuusmcTi (Ciimintem leader). IW 

Laliour Council of India, 317 
l^tfOUT Gazette, 323 
Ijiltouf Kt«rt Gazette (founded lo' 
Sineirawlii). 230. 231. 232, 234, 
235. 244. SOS. 614. C61 
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‘ Comrade NiVolai Lenin” in, 
24'}-44 

Lalxnir Kisan Party of Hindustan 
(founded b> Singaravclu), 73, 95, 
105. 106, 109. Ill, 112, 113. 118. 
120. 134, 157, 194, 233. 379. 
2S4, 2S5. 303. 375, 376, 391. 
471. 613, 661, 673, 696 
conference of, 73 
manifesto of. Ill, 112, 157, 158. 
283 

aims and oliiccts of, 113, 157, 
118-20 

action programme of, 120-23, 
233. 285. 471 

mnnthlv report in Socfafit* of, 

133-33 

(lis>o1ution of. 613 
Labour Monthly, 291, 317. 462, 
497. 525. 528, 544, 564 , 565 
LnlHiur Party m India (or Indian 
Labour rart>-l, 523. 524, 525. 
533. 536, 539 

LaUenr Press (fn Bombas), 203. 
318 . 310. 368, 421 
Lalwur Besearth Department (in 
Enjtiand), 524 

"Laljour Swaraj" (slogan), 146, 
153, 159 

Laboiir-Swaraj Party of the In- 
dian National Conjiress (of Ren- 
Ral). 671. 672, 675. 676. 677, 
679, 6S0, 690, 697, 699, 705 
manifesto of, 675 
constitution of, 682-83 
iwlicy and programme of. 683- 
86 

changed into Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party of Bengal, 672 
Labour Socialist Partv (mooted 
bv S A Dange). 97, 98. 164. 
282, 625 

Lafarguc. Paul, 193 
Lahiri, Raiendra (of KaVorl Case 
fame). 457 

Lahore. 31. 46. 80, 82. 83. 88, 


99. 102, 138. 229. a35. 273. 
274, 278, 305, 369, 527, 606, 
022. 626, 669. 680 
Lolamatvja (Marathi daily), 107, 
129 

Lancashire, 343, 344, 345, 512, 
528 

Lancashire TcNlile Union, 338 
Langftl (weekly m Bengali), 613, 
022, 625. 671, 672, 675, 677, 678, 
670. 680. 687, 688, 689 
turned into Conocanf, 672 
Langes in, P. (of France), 642 
Lanslniry, George, 49, 289, 291, 
292. 315. 316, 644 
Lanslmry’s. Defence Committee, 
3)5 

Larlon, Jim (Irish CP leader), 547 
Lausanne conference, 196 
I.eaijie of Nations, 317, 338, 
659 

Leader (of AlUhabad), 617 
Lenin. V. I., 170. 187, 192, 228, 
232. 235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
241, 242. 243. 244, 245, 246, 
251; 252, 355, 379, 414, 428. 
431, 432. 433. 435, 451, 479. 
545, 547, 583, 598, 614. 615, 
688 

Lenin In Contemporary Znefian 
Pitts, 228, 229 

Lenin: HLr Image in India, 229 
Leninism (bs- Stalin), 551, 552, 
553. 536, 578 ' 

"Tasks of the University in the 
Matter of Colonies and Depen- 
dencies in the East” in, 572-78 
Liberal League, 25, 249, 429 
Liberal Part>' (or liberals), 18, 
19. 25, 249. 258, 550 
Lilierty Publications (of Bombay) 
193 

Liebknecht, Karl, 644 
I/>camo, 659 
Lotss-ala, R. B., 193, 559 
Lozovosky (CPSU leader), 353 
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Lucknow, 110, 111, 138, 285, 

375, 673 

conference. 111, 285, 375. 376 
Luhani, G. A. K. (of Bengal), 74 
London, 192. 193, 202. 254. 276, 
278, 279, 282, 287, 290. 354. 

417, 450. 491, 504, 508. 561, 

562, 550 

MacDonald, Ramsay, 134, 203, 

249. 250. 261, 263. 294, 298, 

311, 312, 350. 357, 398, 417, 

418, 419, 516, 586, 598 
MacManus, Arthur (a delegate 

from Bntam to the fifth session 
of Cl). 289. 350. 353. 365. 388 
Madras. 75. 94, 99, 102. 106. 
110, 111. 115. 116, 233. 234. 

233, 275, 279. 284, 287, 288, 

SOT, 324. 369. 371, 525, 805. 

611, 622. 626. 644. 695, 696. 

710 

^vorke^8‘ conference. 75 
Madras Kfaha BodhI Society, 129 
Madras Mail, 288 
Madras Mill Workers’ Relief Com- 
mittee. 129 

Maharashtra, 229, 486, 519 
hfahratta Party (or group), 3. 8. 
14, 15. 69. 694, 711. 712. 715, 
718. 717 

"responsive cooperation” of. 14, 
16. 69. 691. 711, 715. 717 
Mainstream. 621, 622 
Maiid. Abdul. 33. 38. 215 606. 
609. 681 
Malabar, 5S5 

Malavis-a, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
151.378 ,, 

Malavi>-a. Pandt L'apildeo (of 
Allahabad). 290. 298. 320 
Malik. H. A. (of Lucknow). 140 
Malik M. A. (of Rohilkhand 
Railway «-orVen). 71 
Mancbiiria, 545. 566 
Mandalay, 454. 678 
Mandalay jail. 454 


Mamktola Bomb Case, 454 
Manilal. Dr, 101, 106, 136, 137. 
139, 144, 233, 280, 287, 290, 
298, 313. 314 

manifesto of, 101, 102, 106, 
108. 109, 114*29, 284 
reminiscences of, 101 
defence speech of, 298, 313*15 
Mamlal’s (Dr) Manifesto Party, 
138 

Manjunafh, Basava L (member 
of Indian Majlis at Oxford), 561 
Manuilsky (Comintern leader), 
351, 353. 354, 557, 360. 361, 
365 

concluding speech in the Fifth 
Congress of the Cl bv, 363-63 
Marathe (editor of Bombay dally 
Swatantra), 133 

Maraun, M. (Ejyptian CP lea- 
der). 317 
Martov, 240 

Marx. Karl. 00. 93, 193. 204, 
237. 239. 243, 379, 414. 514, 
547, 551, 56S, 590, 645. 651. 
655, 670. 688, 6S9 
oa India, 544, 564, 565 
Man-Engels, Archives, 564 
Maxton. J., 289 

Masses. 369, 420. 427, 433. 435. 
451. 461. 463. 463. 596. 497. 498, 
503. 504. 51R. 522, 524. 527. 
532, 537. 539. 540. 541. 543, 
514. 515, 549. 550. 551. 532, 
531. 564, 565. 570. 572. 590. 
602. 619, 626. 671, 680, 689. 
690, 691, 696, 707, 714. 723 
"Gandhism” in, 433 
"The Belgaum Congress” in, 
448-51 

”A Manifesto of the Young Com- 
munist Intem.xfional to the 
Bengal nevoInfionar>* Organisa- 
tion of Youth'* in, 473*64 
“flight of the Banknipfs” 

496. 500-1 
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“Hindu-Muslim Problem'' lo, 
496, 501-3 

‘Sw-araiists with the Empire” in, 
496, 503 

"Mr Das'* in. 496, 503-4 
"C. R Das in Faridpur” in, 496, 
504-10 

"A Labour Party for India” rn, 
523. 533-37 

“A Labour Party — Real or 
Sham®" in, 524 

“Mahatma and Capitalism" in. 
530. 537-39 

“point of Vie-.\ of the Masses” 
in. 539-41 

"Point of View" in, 541-43 
"Stahn On Indian Question" in, 

531 

"Death of Sun Yat-sen” in, 566- 
70 

■‘Introduction to Karl Marx’* 
‘The Future Results of the Bri- 
tish Rule in India'" in, SS9-90 
"Lansal" in, 6S0. 087-89 
“Kanpur Congress” in. 707-714 
“Future of Indian Nationalism” 
in. 708-U 

"KanPnr Congress" in, 714-23 
Matiinga GIP Raihs-ay ^\’orkshop, 
330 

loclc-out at, 330 

Mazdoor Sabha iof Kanpur), 590 
Mazzinf, 457 
Mchdi, A. M., £6. 34 
Story Behind Mo*Cotc*T<uhlcnt 
CoMpIrOcy Case, £6, 34 
Meers, Sir Crimwoot! (chief pi«- 
tic<‘ of Allahabad high court;, 
292 

Meenit. 193. 373. 5S9. 592 
Mc-enit Conspirao’ Case, £9, 33, 
74. 193. 101. 297. 29S. 370. 371. 
370. S92. 422. 401. 491. 523. 
.340, 5C3. 597. 617. 021. G24, 
629. 634 

rihilnts an<l records, S92, 422, 


491, 523, 597, 617, 621, 624, 
661, 66S. 669, 670, 681 
Melnikov, 592. 593, 621, 622 
Memoir* (by M. N. Roy), 30 
Meshed, 34, 35 

Miller, J. B. (N\VF Railway lea- 
der — an Insh railwaj guard), 71 
Milne, General (British). 208 
Mirajl-ar, S- S.. 327 
Mfrjapur Street Bomb Case, 435 
Mirza Babar Ah (member of In- 
dian Majlis at Ovford). 561 
Mitra, Krishna Kumar, 453 
Mitra, n., 624 
Mitra, Santosh, 460, 461 
Mitrokhin, L. V., 228, 592, 593, 
621. 622 

Mof/cr»i Review, 406, 460. 545, 
546, S6S 

MoKani, Maulana Ilasrat, 3, 18, 
C68. 374, 422. 423, 600, 606, 
e07, 613. 615. 624. 625, 626, 
6'15. 640, 667 

rrsoIutioT) at Ahmedabad Con- 
gress session b>, 3 
speech at first communist con- 
ference, 625. 640-41 
on aims and objects iif (he CPJ, 
640-11 

Mohammad.' Falir (a muhajir 
‘limed govornmenl apprtTver), 45 
Mohammad. Sultan, il. 38 
Montagu-Chelmsforil Reforms. 78, 
453. 492. 51.3. 514. SIS. 691 
Montgomerie, 524 
Moonje. Dr. 694 
Moore. Tliomas. 413. 634 
Mopbh uprising, 483, 720 
Mo*aJabad. 195 

Morcoo (of Bengal “TU Fodcra- 

tiouj. 71 

Mor]e> , 6 
VomfiJg Ptiif. 45 
Movxw, 27. 28. 33. 33, .36. 37. 
33, 39. 45, 50. 71. 108. 109. 
131. 156. 207. 2T6. 306. 527. 
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339, 348, 349, 334. 383, 460, 
564, 570. 5S6, 593. 619, 620. 
630, 678 

Moscow-Tashkent Peshawar Cast, 
ice under Peshauar Conspiracy 
Case (Third) 

Mother (b> Gork>). 677, 678 
Mudros, 232 
armistice signed at, 252 
Muhammad, Khusi, see Ali, Mu* 
hamnud Sipassi 

Muhammad, Lai (Chauri Chaura 
volunteer), 57 

Muhaiirs, 26. 27, 28, 31, 33, 34. 
42 

Mukherjee. Abani, 4, 101, 102, 

103. 104. 103, 108. 107, 108, 

109. 110, 137, 460. 461. 673. 

697 

Mukheqee, Jalin, 401 
Mukherjee, Tarapada (of Cal* 
ciitta), 233 

Mukhopadh>a>a, Manihhusan 
(editor of Lflngn/). 072, 676 
hlultan, 102 

Mussolini, 170. 171, 187. 188. 

193, 203 

yy./, 211 

Nobha, 251, 264, 263 
Nagpur, 3. 5i2-3, 593, 693 
Naidu. Saroj'mi, 72, 80, 90, 132, 
486, 523. 692, 694 
Nair, Sank-aran (of Madras), 525. 
533 

Nandi, P. C. (member, Indian 
Diircati m England), 49S 
Ration, 84, 87, 59, 90, 93 
Nation Newspapers (Limiteib, 82 
National Archuos of India. 2S. 
33, 276, 277 . 4l8, 460, 546 
National Minority Movement (in 
England). 5>S 
National Volunteers. 406 
Soi-o/tiff (English weekly frrtn 
from Cuntur). 102. 139. 675 


Nehiu, Jawaharla!, 52, 53, 168. 
169, 170, 171, 172, 183, ISJ, 
185, 186, 187, 435 
disagreement with Gandhiji on 
fiardcJ] M’lthdraua), 53 
Autobiography of, 168, 171 
Nehru Memorial Institute, 607 
Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Lilnary, 172 

Nehni, Motilal, 72, 167, 595, 
398. 404. 406, 409, 410, 411, 
424. 425, 433. 435. 454. 455, 
486. 494. 496. 500, 502, 506, 
511, 518, 558. 691. 692, 693. 
694, 698. 698. 703, 704, 711. 
712. 714, 717, 718 
Netherlands, 558 
New Age, 606, 607 
Nciv!>olcl. Mr. 291 
New Leader (organ of ILP of 
Great Britain), 288, 311 
Wit- York Daily Tribune, 564. 
565 

Nigam, Bhagwnn Prasad, 431 
Nimhkar. R. S. 139 337. 607. 
667 

Noncooperation papers, 16 
Nonbrahmin Partv, Ig, 710 
Nonviolence Part)*, see All Bengal 
nevolutwnarj Paity 
Norlhchffe. Lord, 216 
Nowshcra, 34 

N\\* Railvvay Union, 81, 83. 525, 
520 

workers’ stoke. 81, 52', 526 

Olieidiillah, Maiilavi, 31 
Octolier Socialnt Tlf^vhition, tee 
R'lS'i’an revolution 
O’uier, Lord, 517 
O'Dvvvrr. Sir Michael. 512 
"On Trade Unionism” (m FolHIcal 
leltcrt h>- M. N. Roy). 77*79 
One Step ronuird Tiro SItpf 
Pack (h> Lenin', 240 
One Yci/r of KoucoopcraHon (In' 
M. N. no>). 3. 16. 167 
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‘‘On Organisation and Program- 
me” in, 140 

Pollitt, H, (CFGB leader), 853 
Pollard, Graham, 561 
report of, 561 

Pondicherry, 198, 281. 481. 562 
Poona. 133. 264. 265 
Pranvir (of Nagpur), 593, 600, 602 
Prasad, Ayodhya, 461 
Pratap, 601. 620, 621 
Prafap, Mahend.a, 21, 618 
Ptaula, 240, 24l 
P/eve’itive Detention Act, 297 
Trohlems of Letitmtm (by Stalin), 
531 

Problems of Russian Sociat-Demo- 
cracy (by Lenm). 239 
Proletary, 241 

Punjab, 46, 66. 88, 110, 190. 
223. 229. 324. 524, 611. 680 
Pjarelal, 54 

Pjatnitsy (Comintern leader), 349, 
353 

Qadar, Abdul. 34, 38 
Qayiini. Abdul, 43 
Qazt yazriil Islam Smtitiketha 
(by Muzaffar Ahm?.d), 273. 675 
Quetta, 45 
Quomi Report, 140 
Quiban, Fail llahi, 39 
Rab, Abdur, 30, 44 
Rae Bareli. 193 

Rahim, Md Abdul (of Madras). 
140 

Rahman, Gaubar, 34, 38, SiO, 661 
Rabtagi. Mussaddal (of Kanpur), 
290 

Rai. Lala Lajpat. 81. 266, 433, 
435. 499. 519, 521. 524. 533. 
559, 694, 695 

Rajagopalacbari, C.. 15, 433 
Rajputana. SSO, 421 
Ram Chandra. C67 
Ramiadi Mall. Seth. 81 
Ranadive, B. T., 609 
Rao, Kainesrrara, 667 


Rawalpindi, 525 
Ray, P. C. 517 
Rflzir, Sa>>id Imamucldin (one of 
M. N Roy’s contact man), 37 
Reading, Lord, 153, 399, 491, 
504. 508, 580, 582. 583 
“Red Bengal” leaflets, 400, 459, 
460 

Red International of Labour 
Unions (RILU). 68, 102. lOS; 
ISO, 327, 328. 339. 569 
Religion of Capital (by Lafargue), 
193 

“Reminiscences of Dr Manilal' 
(MS), 101 

Republican Party of Ireland, 317 
Republican Party of South Afr/eA. 
317 

Resolutions of Indsan Nationol 
Conp^tess, 692, 695 
Rciolutionary (organ of HRA), 
457. 800. 602 

Revrf, Cliamanlal (otithor of 
Trade Union .Vocement), 531 
Rers-ari (under Gurgaon). 367. 
370. 373 

Richards, Mr (minister under Bn- 
tisb labour government), 290, 
291 

Hocbefeller, 66. 87 
Robson. R. 498. 546. 558. 
559. 562, 589 

report of (regarding Amrterdam 
conference), 498, 546, 558, 

559, 579-89 
Bo'S. Frank. 209 
Roy, Anil Bnran, S99 
Rov. Evelj-n. 71. lOl. 242, 297. 
326. 329. 586, SS8 
“U'bere Are the Ma'ses^" of, 71. 
SS-94 

“Loss of Lenin to the A\’orld 
Revolution” of. 237'-i2 
“Wll the British Covemmenf 
Stand for This?” of. 297. 3ftM0 
Rw, .M. N. (.Varmdr.i Bhatfa- 
charya), 1, 2. 3. 4. 27, 25. 30 
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Sama Kaler Katha (by Muzaffjr 
Ahmad), 608 

Sampiimanand (of Benaras), 110, 
136. 139, 144. 280 
Stirnyaiadi (Ilmdt fortnighlly of 
Satjabhakta), 611, 679 
Sankantola, 401 

terronst attack on post ofBce, 401 
Sankantola Murder Case, 455 
Sankha (Bengali journal), 228, 229 
Santauam. 72 

Santi Dehi, ree Eveljm Ro> 
Sandhurst Institute m England, 
693 

?an>a], Sachmdranath, 401, 457 
San yaf-sen, 544, 545. 567. 56S. 
568, 570 

Sarkar, Hwiantakumar, 675. 672, 
676, 677, 696. 700, 708. 712 
Sarkar Mukiindalal. 324 
Sarkar, Susolihan (member of In* 
dian Majlis at Oxford), 561, 562, 
5S5 

Sastn Rt Hon'hle Srlnivas, 517 
Satfflng/ (Bengali /oumal), 228 
Satsabhakta. S, 280. .366, 368. 

369, 373, 374. 591, 592. 593. 

593. 596. 597, 599. 600, 603, 

604, 606. 607. 608, 611. 617, 

618 

on future programme, 630-09 
On Samyavadi, 679 
on first communist conference. 
635-39 

resignation from CE of CPI. 618, 
622. 679 

Sihamifty (Swarai Part>- leader). 
73. 532. 541, 542 
Srnrchhcht. 530. 531 
Sehanavis Chinmohan, 349 
S'-mard (French CP leadpr), 353. 
517 

Second (Socialist) International. 
67, 311. 312. 327. 328, 337. 

338. 419 

Sen. Atul, 432. 434 
Sen, Bhou-ani, l&S 


Sen, I. B , 559 

Sen, Nagendra (of Chittagon;^, 
457 

Sen, Narentira Moban, 436, 457 
Sengjipta, Dr Naresh Chandra 
(presided ov-er All-Bengal Praja 
Conference), 672, 676, 679 
Servant (English daily m Bom- 
bay), 113, 448 

Servants of India Soeieh’, 525 
Sethi, Arjunlal (of Ajmer), 367, 
368. 421, 422, 700 
Sethi, G (secretary, Jamshedpur 
Labour Union), 530, 531 
Sexton, Jimmy, 209 
Shall, M, (government legal advi- 
ser). 274. 275 

Shafir], Mohammad (accused in 
the Fourth Peshawar Conspiracy 
Case), 38, 278, 661 
elected seeretaf>' of the CPI 
formed at Tashkent, 38 
Shah. Akbar, 33, 34. 38, 661 
joined Forxvard Bloc and helped 
Subhas Bose to escape, 34 
Shah. Masood Ah. 35. 38. 278 
acted as spy, 35 

ShahectluIIah, Dr Muhammad, 675 
Shaidai, Iqbal, 31 
Sharma. Pandit Ram Pras.nd, 600 
Sharma, R.C.L. (of Pbndicheny), 
31, 250, 281, 308. 456, 461, 462 
Shiadhanand, Suami, 210, 379, 
50-2 

Shaw, Tom (laliour minister in 
MacDonald's go\-emment), 338 
Shironuni Curdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, 251. 252. 203 
Shnvastava, Ayodhj-a Prasad, see 
A>o<lh>a Pras.id 
Shyamsundar, Babu. 80 
SiJiena, 239 
Siddiqi. 324 
Sidhna, Mr, 433 
Simbirsk (liirth-place of Lenin). 
238 

Simon. St, 413, 537 
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5>oko!nikov (CPSU). 33-3 
SotsUil-Demokrai, 2-11 
South Africa. 599. 631 
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Soviet (7nion ^Russia), 20. 27, 28. 
30, 32. 33, 35, 37. 47, 48. 49. 
171. 190. 19.3. 194. 202. 207. 230. 
237. 233. 239. 231. 274. 305. 309. 
320. 363. 397. 401. 411, 413. 414, 
433, 436, 466. 469. 473. 479. 481. 
488. 529. 545, 517. 563, S07. 569. 
572. S77. 585, 939, 944, 650. 658. 
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Spocr, Renjainfri. 209. 230 
Spruit, Phtf/p. 359. 370. 372. 503 
Stalin, loveph, 333. 363, 545. 
546. 547, 531. 552, 554. 553. 570. 
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StandauUPearer (organ of Auro* 
l)ln6olsm\ 217 
Staterrnan, 402. 4fi0 
Stophenson, Hugh (home mem- 
het), 453, 490. 581 
Steward, Mr (dy super of Bom- 
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Steward (CFGB leader), 353 
S. V. Chafe • Our First CencTol 
Secretory, 594, 593 
SiL'adesh, 600 
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ir 113. 114, 134. 13S, 167, 16S. 
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400. 409. 536 

Suatanira (a Pemhas daiJj), 133 
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Tiigore, Rabindr.analh, (578 
Talwar, Bhagat Ram. 34 
Tamlx*. 691. 696 
Tan Chtm Che (Chinese CP 
leader), W4 

TftsWccnl, 27, 28, 29, S3, 35, 37, 
38. 39. 43, 44. 45. 49. 107, 623 
school (communbt), 28, 31, 38, 

44 

T.ita Jroo irork-s. 537. S3S. 539 
TeagiiP-Jones, Repnald, 203 
Tesait. Sir Charles, 401 
Tempo, 287 
Tendulkar, D. C , 55 
Mahatma of, 55 

Termer- (on Afshja-Soiiet border). 
26 

Terromm in lndia~^I919‘1936 
(compiled by IB of the Indu 
government), 401. 403, 458 
Textile LaliOur Association (in 
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